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THE  APOSTOLIC  COMMISSION. 

Critical  investigation  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts 
in  recent  years  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  I  propose  in  ibis  article  to  use  this  light  in  a  study 
of  the  Apostolic  Commission. 

Early  in  his  ministry  Jesus  called  Simon  to  leave  all  and  follow 
him  (Mk.  i.  i6-ao).  He  named  him  Peter,  the  rock,  as  the  fore- 
most of  the  disciples,  their  chief  and  spokesman.  The  Gospels 
differ  as  to  the  time  of  this  naming :  Mk.  iii.  i6 ;  Mt.  x.  2,  xvi. 
17-19;  Lk.  vi.  14;  John  i.  40-43;  but  a  critical  study  of  these 
passages  makes  it  probable  that  it  did  not  take  place  until  late  in 
Jesus'  ministry,  when  his  Messiahship  was  recognized  by  the 
Twelve.' 

Jesus  also  called  James  and  John,  who  with  Simon  constituted 
the  innermost  circle  of  the  Twelve,  to  whom  Jesus  entrusted  the 
highest  privileges.  Next  to  these  was  Andrew.  Levi  (Matthew) 
also  had  a  special  call. 

Seven  others  with  these  five  were  selected  from  the  body  of  the 
disciples  (Mk.  iii.  14-19}  to  constitute  the  Twelve,  who  were  con- 
stantly with  J«sus  as  his  companions  in  his  ministry.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  St.  Peter  was  the  chief  of  the  Twelve  and  that 
there  was  a  primary  group  of  four — Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John.  Philip  was  first  of  the  second  group,  composed  of 
Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthew  and  Thomas.  The  third  group 
was  James,  son  of  Alphaeus,  Thaddaeus,  Simon  the  Zealot,  and 
Judas  Iscariot.  These  three  groups  constituted  the  Twelve,  who 
were  sent  forth  in  pairs,  with  authority  from  Jesus  to  preach,  and 
teach,  and  heal  during  his  ministry  (Mk.  vi.  7-i3  =  Mtth.  x. 
I  seq.  =  Lk.  ix.  i  seq.).  The  four  lists  vary  somewhat  in  the 
order  of  the  names  within  the  groups ;  but  in  no  case  in  the  four 
lists  of  Mk.,  Mtth.,  Lk.  and  Acts  is  there  any  change  of  the  names 
out  of  the  three  groups. 

'See  Briggi,  Study  o(  Huly  Scripiure,  pp.  514-516. 
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Tb«  order  of  nBmcs  in  Acts  (i.  13)  differs  somewhat  Trom  the 
order  of  Luke  (vi.  13-16)  as  well  aa  from  those  of  Matthew 
(x.  2-4)  and  Mark  (iti.  14-19). 

In  the  first  group  John's  name  comes  second  in  Acts,  whereas 
in  Mith.  and  Lie  it  is  last,  the  name  of  Andrew  having  Uken  its 
place  in  these  lists.  It  seems  that  the  order  of  names  comes  from 
the  Jerusalem  source,'  and  thai  John  is  coupled  with  Peter  in  the 
list  as  he  is  in  the  history.  Philip  comes  lirst  in  all  the  lists  of] 
the  second  K''''up.  But  the  other  three  names  appear  in  an 
entirely  different  order  in  Acts  from  thai  of  any  of  the  Gospels : 
Thomas,  Bartholomew,  Matthew.  There  is  no  reason  for  this 
that  appears  in  the  history.  In  ihe  third  group  James,  son  of 
Alphaeus,  is  always  first  and  Judas  Iscariot  last.  The  order  of ' 
Simon  and  Tliaddaeus  difTers.  In  Luke  and  Acts.  Simon  is  first ; 
in  Marie  and  .Matthew,  Thaddaeus  is  first.  The  reason  for  this 
change  lies  below  the  surface  of  the  history.  We  may  think  of  a 
change  in  their  relative  historical  importance. 

The  original  term  used  by  Jesus  f«r  these  Tweh-c  was  simply 
the  Twebi<.  The  term  apostle  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  usage 
of  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistles,  and  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Acts.*  We  may  say  with  confidence  that  the  word  opoille,  as 
applied  to  the  Twelve,  was  not  in  any  of  the  primitive  sources, 
whether  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  the  original  Gospel  of  Mark,  the 
original  John,  or  the  Hebraistic  source  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
Church  at  Jenisalem.  In  all  cases  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  it  came 
from  the  final  author  and  not  from  Ihe  source.  The  few  uses'  in 
the  Gospels  other  than  Luke's  are  redactionaJ.  The  term  aposiU 
was  a  generic  term,  including  in  Pauline  usage  the  Twelve  and 
abo  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  many  others;  an  indefinite  number  of 
apostles.  The  number  twelve  was  a  limited  number  selected  by 
Jesus  as  his  companions  during  his  earthly  life.  It  could  never 
be  exceeded.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  ApoitUs,  but  they  could 
never  enter  into  the  group  of  the  Twelve.  The  treachery  and 
death  of  Judas  removed  him  from  the  number  of  the  Twelve. 
The  tirst  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  fill  his  place  and  make 
their  number  complete.     It  seems  at  first  strange  that  Jesus  him- 

■  T1ier«  irai  probably  a  ilebraiitic  Jcruialim  (ourc<  used  bjr  Luke  u  itia 
b*«li  ol  (he  fii>t  pin  a\  ih«  ttnck  oE  Acta. 
'McCiStrl,  ChiUlianitjr  in  ih«  Apo*tolic  Ag«,  pp.  G47  %V^ 
'Ml.  X.  :;  Mk.  111.  (4.  vl.  je. 
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Edid  not  select  the  substitute  for  Judas  durinf;  the  forty  days; 
some  have  in  considerately  argtied  that  the  Twelve  acted 
without  the  authority  of  Jesus  aiu)  tlie  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  selection  of  ihe  subttitiile  for  Jndns,  and  have  cvCD 
gone  ito  far  as  to  represent  thiit  the  Lord  bad  rciilly  in  mind  to 
sabMHute  St.  Paul  for  Judas.  But  this  is  certainly  a  mistiike. 
St.  Paul  maintains  his  righls  as  an  Apostle,  immediatdy  commis- 
sioned by  the  Lord  himself,  and  his  equahly  in  this  respect  with 
St.  Peter,  Si.  John  and  St.  James  (Gal.  i.  1 1  scq.).  But  Dowheic 
does  be,  or  any  one  ebe  for  him.  claim  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Twelve.  Indeed,  he  had  not  the  qualifications  to  be  one  of  the 
Twelve. 

Acts  L  15-36  ^ives  an  account  of  the  assembly  of  the  brethren 
for  the  selection  of  a  substitute  for  Judas.  This  narrative  in  Ihe 
main  comes  from  the  source,  although  ii  is  probable  that  vers. 
16^19  contain  additional  materia  from  the  author  of  Acts. 
This  exjilanatory  gloss  gives  ihe  more  specific  application  of  (he 
Psalm  to  Judas,  ami  gives  an  .iccount  of  the  death  of  Judas  in  Ihe 
Field  of  Blood.  The  words  apoilla  and  apottUskip  are  also 
glosses.  But  the  story  itself  is  original  to  the  source.  The 
qualification  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve  was : 

"Who  have  eompanied  with  us  all  the  lime  that  Ibe  Lord 
Jesus  went  in  and  went  out  amimg  us  (Luke  .idds:  'beginning 
from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  ihc  day  that  he  was  received  up 
from  US'):  of  these  must  one  become  a  witness  with  us  of  his 
murrection"  (ver.  31-33). 

Two  were  proposed :  i)  Joseph  Barsabbas-Justus ;  3)  Matthias. 
The  choice  did  not  depend  on  the  Eleven,  or  on  the  00 
brethren  assembled,  but  upon  the  Lord  himself.  Only  Jesus,  the 
Messiah,  could  make  the  choice.  As  the  Divine  Spirit  had  not 
been  imparted,  they  were  forced  to  use  the  sacred  lot,  the  detcr- 
tniiutioa  of  which,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  usage,  was 
with  God  Ihe  searcher  of  minds :  but  which,  accordinj;  to  their 
new  conception  that  Jesus  was  Lord  and  also  searcher  of  minds, 
could  only  come  from  him.  The  lot  decided  for  Matthias,  and 
the  number  of  the  Twelve  was  complete.  It  should  be  said  at 
this  point  that  the  choice  of  a  substitute  for  Judas  was  made, 
not  because  be  had  died,  but  because  he  had  betrayed  his  trust 
and  had  by  his  own  wicked  act  departed  from  his  high  office. 
No  one  thought  of  selecting  s  substitute  for  St.  James  when  be 
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died,  or  for  any  other  of  the  Twelve.  The  Twelve  coniinued  lo 
be  the  Twelve  when  they  departed  to  the  higher  life.  They 
became  the  founduions  of  the  New  Jenisulem  (Rev.  xxi.  14). 
The  Twelve  could  not  possibly  have  suoccsson  as  the  Tvetve, 
any  more  th^in  their  number  could  be  increased.  They  might, 
hiiwever,  have  sitccessors  as  aficstlrs,  an  office  which  ihey  shared 
with  St.  Paul,  St.  Barnabas,  and  others.  It  is  improper,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  as  a  class  by  themselves.  The 
Twelve  were  set  apart  as  (hose  favored  with  the  especial  intimac)- 
of  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life;  chosen  to  be  with  him  during 
that  life,  to  bear  witness  of  that  life  and  of  bia  resurrection ;  and 
St.  Peter  was  their  chief.  But  in  addition  to  this  they  subse- 
quenliy  became  ap9iiUs,  and  as  such  shared  the  apostolate  with 
many  others.  St.  Paul,  St.  Barnabas,  and  others  were  their 
equals  as  apostles.  Whether  the  Apostles  as  apostles  had  suc- 
cessors is  a  question  which  is  debatable.  Whether  the  Twelve 
had  successors  or  could  have  successors  is  not  debatable.  It  was 
impossible  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

The  same  question  emerges  with  reference  to  Si.  Peter,  as  with 
reference  to  the  Twelve — namely,  whether  he  could  have  suc- 
cessors. If  the  Twelve  could  have  no  successors,  then  St.  Peter 
as  the  chief  of  the  Twelve  could  have  no  successor.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  the  Twelve  were  also  apostles,  and  as  such 
had  a  ministry  to  the  Church  other  than  the  witness  which  was 
their  peculiar  privilege  as  the  Twelve;  and  that  this  apostolate 
they  shared  with  St.  Paul,  St.  Barnabas,  and  others ;  and  that  the 
apostolate  therefore  mi(;hi  have  successors,  as  it  had  additions 
made  to  it  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles:-  If  now  St.  Peter 
was  not  only  primate  of  the  Twelve,  but  also  primate  of  the 
Apostolate  and  so  of  the  Church  in  other  relations  than  in  those 
peculiar  to  the  Twelve,  then  it  is  quite  possible  that  St.  Peter 
might  have  successors  in  the  primacy  and  the  headship  o\er  the 
Church. 

The  narrative  represents  that  iioof  the  oAiX^'  were  present 
when  the  selection  ol  Matthias  was  made.  We  may  assume  thai 
Joseph  Barsabbas  and  Matthias,  Marj'  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
his  brothers,  James  and  Jude,  were  present ;  and  that  those 
unnamed  were  women  as  well  as  men  (Acts  i.  14,  15,  33).  These 
stiilcmcnts  probably  come  from  the  source  and  not  from  the  final 
author.     St.  Paul,  in  I.  Cor.  xv.  6,  sutcs  that  Jesus  appeared  lo 
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above  500  brethren  at  once.  Even  this  number  cnn  hardly 
represent  the  sum  total  of  the  brotherhood  ihiit  Jesus  hud 
gathered  about  himself  during  his  brief  earthly  ministi)-. 

In  addition  to  the  Twelve.  St.  Luke  reports  a  group  of  dis- 
ciples  named  Ike  Sevenly  (Lk.  x.  i).  1(  is  doubtless  a  later 
statement  than  those  derived  from  the  Lof[ia  and  Si.  Mark,  which 
know  nothini!  of  sucli  a  body ;  but  there  is  no  auf!icicnt  reason  to 
doubt  it»  genuineness. 

The  story  of  Lulce  is:  On  leaving  Galilee  for  his  Perean 
ministry  Jesus  set  apart  70,  those  whom  he  had  called  to  follow 
him,  who  should  go  before  htm  in  pairs  and  prepare  the  way  fof 
his  ministry,  by  heralding  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
working  miracles  in  his  name.  The  reason  why  I.uke  mentions 
Ike  Snen/y  is  that  he  alone  reports  the  Perean  ministry.  The 
Logia,  Mark,  Matthew  and  John  know  but  little  of  any  work  in 
Pcrea,  and  therefore  had  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  ministry  of 
the  70. 

!t  is  clear,  however,  from  the  Logia  and  Mark,  that  oiher  men 
than  the  Twelve  were  called  by  Jesua  to  follow  him  in  special 
ministry,  abandoning  property  and  family  and  all  things  for  his 
sake  and  the  prudaiiiatiun  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  group  of  70  disciples  was  continued. 
They  probably  were  a  special  selection  for  this  service.  But  that 
which  the  70  rcprcacnicd— a  larger  group  of  ministerial  followers 
of  Christ  than  the  Twelve — was  certainly  conliuucd.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  number  70  had  increased  very  greatly.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  most  of  the  t20  brethren  were  followers  in  this 
special  and  stricter  sense ;  and  it  is  not  beyond  reason  to  suppose 
that  even  the  500  witne^es  of  the  resurrection  were  mostly  repre- 
sentatives of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  not  the  whole  body  of 
them,  and  so  made  up  of  men  and  women  of  this  class. 

We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  Jesus,  in  the  week  before  Pentecost,  in  Galilee,  Perea,  Samaria 
and  Jerusntem,  where  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  had 
preached  and  wrought  miracles,  consisted  of  several  thousand 
men  and  women;  that  upwards  of  too  of  these  were  disciples 
who  had  received  the  special  call  to  follow  him  tn  a  ministry 
which  required  the  renunciation  of  property  and  family  lies,  and 
exclusive  atteniion  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  that  the 
Twelve  were  the  recognized  chiefs  of  this  new  religious  com- 
munity,  and  that  St.  Peter  was  the  recognized  head  of  them  all. 


There  is  no  report  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (apart  Jrom  the 
appendix),  or  in  the  Logia,  of  a  commissioning  of  the  disciples  by 
Jesus,  subsequent  to  his  resurrection.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  a  commission  is  mingled  in  the  extracts  from  the 
Lo|[ia  {{iven  in  connection  with  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve 
and  the  Seventy ;  for  many  of  these  utterances  of  Jesus  had 
reference  to  a  wider  and  a  larger  ministry  than  any  reported  in 
the  Gospels  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus.  From  these  statements 
of  the  Logia  we  may  gather  the  following  summary  statement : 
Jesus  commissioned  the  disciples  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  identified  himself  with  them :  so  that  the  treatment  of  Ihcnt 
would  be  regarded  as  the  treatment  of  him.  These  disciples  were 
required  to  love  him  supremely,  to  forsake  relatives,  properly,  and 
all  other  duties,  and  to  follow  him  supremely  in  poverty,  self- 
denial,  crossbearing,  and  obedience  lo  his  word.' 

The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  haa  inserted  in  it  (Mk.  xUi.  9-13=  Lk, 
xxi.  13-19)  "  logion,  which  appears  also  in  the  commission  of  the 
Twelve  (Mtth.  x.  17-12).  A  comparison  of  the  three  texts  gives 
the  following;  three  strophes,  each  of  6  trimeter  lines: 

I. 

"Bnt  like  heed  to  foarselvei. 
They  irlll  dellvet  you  up  li>  Sanhc<t(ini, 
And  In  ijrciigoguei  will  ite  be  beaten. 
And  before  goTtinolt  will  je  iitind. 
And  It  will  (uin  out  unti  you  (oi  >  teximonf. 
And  unto  the  ntlion*  muRt  the  Kotpet  be  preached. 

II. 

"And  whan  they  lekd  you  lo  deliver  you  op. 
Be  not  anxioai  boir  ye  ahill  (peak  { 
^ol  it  will  be  (Iven  in  t  hat  bout. 
Thai  which  ye  aball  ipeak ; 
F«t  it  it  not  ye  who  tpeak, 
But  it  i»  the  Spirit  th«t  speaketh. 

■  Mtth.  vfii.  si-ii  =  Lk,  ix.    5>4a. 

"      ■.         J~t6=s    "     N.         *-ll. 

•'     a.     to       =   "   z.      16. 
'•     a.     3T-38  =  "    xi».  16-17. 
■'      ktI.  14        =   ••    ix.  13,  lir.  17. 
See  Brigft.  McMJah  of  the  Coipels,  p.  333  seq. 


III. 

"And  brwhcr  will  d«li*«t  up  hit  btolhef. 
And  [aih«i  will  (l«liT«r  up  hi*  child, 
And  children  will  riM  up  againii  tlielt  paienli. 
And  thej  will  put  (hem  to  death. 
And  ie  will  hr  hated  b]r  all ; 
Bat  be  (hat  endureih  to  ibe  End  will  be  aaTed." 

The  Hebrew  Lotion  would  be  (foltowini;  in  the  main  the  usage 
of  Djiitzsch.  N-  T.  in  Hebrew,  but  keeping  in  view  the  rhythm  of 
Hebrew  Wisdom) : 

mmniDS  nans  noo" 

D"?c&  ':sh  ixaini 

nnj?">  Ds?  rrnni 

D*i33  inprh  mitram 

Dnanon  una  jo-'a 
-laion  nnn  dn-'3 

rnx-nx  rw  -idd'I 

isa-nx  3N  100*1 

nniax-by  cia  la^ipn*! 

□nx  in'S*  noni 

Dix-SsS  a'N'u:;'  vnni 

yen'  |'pn-ij?  nanani 

I.    I,  llL  hai  ttpoelxeri  4i  airi  rlni  ai^'^rruv,  which  doea  not  teem  lobeaa 
orif  inat  oi  naluial  at  Mk.,  /Vtstri  Si  l/uit  iai-toif.     Lk.  «tail*  thi*  lia«. 
a.  Thi*  line  i>  omitted  bjr  Lk.  but  (iven  bjr  Ml. 

}  Ml.  If  more  apeclfle,  uiinn  fiaariyOamfiii'.  iteitrgt.  for  Mk.,  <la)»/<Tio#t, 

which  Bar  be  original.  Lk.  gcncraliie*:  "But  before  all  ibe*e  tbioga 
thtr  (tilt  lav  their  band*  or  yon  and  will  petaecule  you,  delliering  yoD  up 
to  Ibe  tynagogsea  taA  friirnt.'' 

4.  All  bare  kiif'  *■*  well  **  gvBiriuri.  Bui  It  make*  Ihe  line  loo  loog, 
aiK)   i>  s   natural   Inacilion   from   Ihe  hialory.     Th<  order  of  th«  two  is 
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tnTerted  In  Lli.     Mk.  hat  vraBl^ei^Bt  %   Lk^  iirn^niKiuif.   Ml.,  ii)4'qer«4r,  all 
golnx  btck  on  th«  original  ^KSIHV     imav  iiiwv  U  ciplaDalory  addition. 

S-  Lk.,  '•  It  shall  mm  onio  jron  foi  a  tetiiimony,"  J^'W'J  Q37  n'rifll- 
BecDis  10  pieseMC  ibe  otlglnal  line  which  It  Inicrpicted  In  Mt.  and  Mk,  as 
"iat  a  (estiinony  unio  ihcni." 

<ti  ThUIine  is  omitted  by  Lk.,i*eondcn«cdbjr  Ml.  iniOKni  raJ{  UttitBtv.mA 

enlarged  by   Mk.  inio  (if  irAvru   ra  Htti/   rrpuim    iV>  vKivxprli-at  ri)  tiiii'jyOav, 

wbicli  may  be  reguded  aa  an  explanatory  addition,  malting  the  line  loo 
long.     C(.  .Mt.  axi«.  14. 


P 


II.  I.  Condenied  by  Ml.  Into  wapaiiioiv  t-fiaf;  omiiteil  by  I.k. 

1,  Mtth.  ha>  r.ij^  V  ''•  ^tv  (T  vrAalt  which  ia  tnlatgemtnl.  It  ■■  paia- 
phiai«d  by  Lk.:  "Settle  It  Ihereloie  in  yoat  mind*  not  10  mcdiutebetoie- 
hand  how  to  antwer."  //rai  of  Mtlh.  and  Lk.  ia  more  piubab1«  inliln«i- 
cally  than  what  ai  Mk. 

3  and  4.  Thene  two  line*  mutt  be  reaioied  by  con)ecture.  They  are 
cantif  used  in  Mk.  into  1  "  Whatsoever  ihall  be  given  to  you  in  thai  hour, 
that  apeak  "  ;  which  i>  proae.  Utih.  has  (he  lirat  liite  corieclty  -,  but  only 
ri  yoiJieiirt  of  ibe  tecond  line.  Combining  thia  with  the  first  word*  of 
Mark's  aenltnce,  we  get  Ibe  second  line.  Lk.  paraphrases,  and  combine* 
tbeaeiwo  lines  with  Ibe  (cmaiiilng  two,  lhu>:  "  Koi  I  will  give  you  a  mouth 
and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversarte*  will  not  be  able  to  witbiiand  or  lo 
gainsay." 

J,  This  lint  is  the  same  in  Mk.  and  Mllh. 

6.  Thi*  line  Tarie*.  In  Mk.  It  It  'i'-U  ri  Kvt\>iia  f6  fifiav.  Bat  Jean*  never 
used  My  with  ^/I'rrV— that  it  Lukan,  and  ledactionat  in  oibcr  go*pel*. 
Mtlh,  baa  ri  n-i'tt.^u  rot  jar^t  bfiiiv  ti,  J.Q?j,(ir  Iv  vfiiv.  Thin,  without  the 
qualifying  ruii  rrur/iu'  ifiuv  and  il)e  eaplanaiory  ir  iV'>'>  gives  us  Ihs  original 
line.  It  was  the  usage  of  Jesui  10  ipeak  of  •'  tJit  Sfirii."  Lk.  eaplains 
this  as  the  personal  direction  of  Jeaua  himtelt.  whkb  i*  a  laier  cooccp- 
liou  and  inter pieiaiion. 

III.  I.  ri(  Oax-ariv  is  explanatory  addition  from  line  4:  oihetwisc  the 
tame  in  Mllb.  and  Mk. 

a.  Th«  Hebrew  wiuld  repeal  vb.,  as  Uelitssch,  Htb.  N.  T.;  Mt.  a.  :i, 

3.  This  is  the  same  in  Milb.  and  Mk. 

4.  The  line  It  defcclive  in  bolh  tear*  ;  lai  tiasnTucmtin  ni'Tnlf,  Mk.,  Mt, 
We  might  conjecture  lubjeci :  this  should  iben  turn  up  the  three  previous 
llnea  In  a  domontiratlve  ItQ^T-  ^"'  ^"''-  '"'*■  9'  condensed  in  Lk.  »l.  16. 
la  doubllesa  bated  on  the  tame  original  a*  Mk.  liii,  11,  and  ti  suggeata  a 
cbaiige  of  subject  be  re  rathe  t  than  lirtt  in  line  3.  Mt..  mi  •ira>rrrw>ii?iv  ^^a;. 
Lk.,  «ai  Dmiaruainnttr  i;  !>/iiiii.     Kiii  on  Ihe  whole  il  leema  beat  to  read  nSHl 

J.  ita  Ti  iiv^  ,if,u  is  an  caplanatory  addiiion.  making  the  line  loo  long. 
6b  The  <><Ti>f  makct  ib«  line  too  long,  and  la  an  emphatic  addition. 


THE  APOSTOUC  COMM/SSIO.V. 


Wc  may  not  be  able  to  determine  when  this  commission  waa 
given,  and  whether  it  was  given  to  the  Twelve  or  to  tlie  larger 

[■ministry.  But  this  much  is  plain:  we  may  know  without  doubt 
essentially  what  Jesus  said  to  them.  Their  ministry  was  to  be 
before  the  Saiihedrim,  in  synagogues,  and  before  Roman  gov- 
ernors; just  as  Jesus'  ministry  was.  They  would  {five  thetr 
testimony  in  the«e  places  and  stilTer  for  Christ's  sake.  They 
were  irat  only  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  but 

\  also  unio  the  nations.  It  is  not  evident  whether  this  ministry-  was 
conceived  as  to  the  Jews  and  the  proselytes  scattered  among  the 
nations,  or  as  an  clTort  to  prosetyiiM  the  nations  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  proselyting  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
was.  as  given  by  Jesus,  in  the  specific  Pauline  sense  of  later  daic. 
It  was  not  inconsistent  with  it,  but  it  did  not  compel  tliat  interprc* 
talion.    It  did,  however,  conceive  of  a  world-wide  ministry. 

There  was  a  specific  promise  of  the  presence  and  guidance  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  ihis  world-wide  ministry;  and  not  only  a 
general  guidance,  but  a  specific,  one  may  s.iy  an  ecstatic,  f>uid- 
aiKe ;  for  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  so  taking  possession  of  them, 
that  they  »peak  not  their  own  words  but  the  words  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  is  also  distinctly  taught  that  they  will  suffer  persecu- 
tion, and  that  patient  endurance  until  the  End  of  the  Age,  the 
Second  Advent  of  the  Lord,  is  necessary  for  their  full  and  final 
salvation. 

One  6nds  in  the  four  Gospels  a  large  amount  of  material 
relating  to  the  wnrk  that  the  Twelve  and  the  larger  ministry  had 
to  do,  in  the  world,  in  following  the  Master.  It  is  impracticable 
for  us  to  take  all  this  into  consideration.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  whether  Jesus  gave  a  final  commission  (o  his  ministry 
after  hi*  resurrection,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  extent  of  that  com- 
mission. The  reports  arc  so  different  in  ihc  Go>pels,  that  wc 
must  use  all  the  resources  of  literary  and  historical  criiicism  to 
get  at  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
report  of  a  final  commission  in  the  Logia  or  in  Mark.  The 
report  in  the  Appendix  to  Mark  is  a  general  statement  coming 
from  a  late  date.  -Mtlh.  xxviii.  18-30,  however,  gives  us  a  com* 
mission  in  connection  with  the  app.rarance  of  Jesus  to  the  Eleven 
on  a  mountain  in  Galilee.  A  careful  study  of  this  commission 
shows  us  that  in  all  probability  a  logion  or  original  sentence  of 
Jesus  underlies  it;  but  that  it  has  been  enlarged  and  explained 
after  the  method  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  other  similar  cuses. 
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The  Logioa  was  probably  as  follows ; 

"All  authority  h>th  been  givin  unto  mo. 
Go  y«  therefore  into  kll  the  csrib. 
And  miko  dUcipIc*  of  lit  natiuu*. 
Sapllte  tbetn  into  my  otmei 
And  Ee>ch  thcni  to  keep  my  cnrnmindi  : 
And  I  am  with  you  unto  the  End." 

The  Hebrew  Logion  ma)-  be  coa»iructcd essentially  aa  follows: 

'0^3  aniN  I'^ats 

'nixo  n^trS  naSi 

I'pn-iy  DDi-iN  '3:ki 

Ifthta  be  the  original  form  of  the  Logion,  itis  precisely  the  same 
in  structure  as  the  ihree-strophed  Logion  already  considered;  and 
it  is  quite  p»ssib[e  that  it  was  originally  an  integral  part  of  the 
siime  commission,  for  it  harnionizes  quite  well  with  it  and  might 
indeed  be  its  initial  strophe. 

•■  In  heaven  and  on  carlh  "  is  ■  quite  natural  and  true  Interpretatian  of 
"«H  authority." 

••G<t  ye  Iherefoie  "  *ecin»  to  require  a  elalenient  whither,  The  context 
>ugge«i>"all  ibe  earth." 

The  i)apii*m*1  formula  ii  evidently  a  late  addition.  Jeiua  could  not 
have  D*ed  it.  He  probably  conmanded  his  disctplei  to  baplixe  in  Jimamf 
ai  well  at  to  keep  hli  commands.  The  practice  of  the  disciple*,  ai  we  see 
li  in  the  Pauline  cpitllei  and  in  Ihe  Book  of  Acta,  was  to  baptiie  in  the 
name  ol  Jciu*,  or  Ihe  name  of  ike  Laid,'  which  it  one  and  the  same  thing.' 
The  Trinitarian  fsrmula  was  eventually  substituted  by  apostolic  authority, 
and  an  cane  into  Mith.'a  text. 

Th4  £«^  is  the  technical  term  for  Ihe  End  of  the  Age,     Sometime*  the 

more  prcclte  term  la  given — uliif^:  q'jw,  hat  I  doubt  whether,  in  any  of 
Ihe  woidaot  Jeiut,  heiaid  mote  than  •■  lit  End." ' 

*Actt  ii.  38,  vili.  16,  K.  481  cf.  t.  Cor.  1.  13,  so  cif  Sfliariv;  Kom.  vl.  3  ; 
Oal.  Hi.  17. 
■  McGiSen,  Chiisttanity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  60  acq. 
*  Biigss,  Mestiah  of  the  Ciospcls,  pp.  ijS,  ;ji. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  COMMISSION. 


II 


This  Logion  imparts  the  authority  from  ilie  Lord  to  enter  upon 
a  world-wide  mioisir)-.    This  ministry  w»it  to  consist — 

(i)  In  making  disciples  of  all  nations — that  is,  making  llicni 
disciples  of  ChfisL  It  does  not  open  up  ihc  question  what  tlicir 
relation  to  Juduism  would  l>e.  It  does  not  in  itself  imply  any 
more  than  that  the  disciple*  should  do  ax  the  Pharisees  did, 
pruseiylc  the  nations — only  those  commissionrd  by  Jesus  were 
organized  and  energized  by  Jesus  and  were  sent  lorth  as  a  band 
of  mLssioiurics  to  do  it.  They  were  certainly  to  make  the  nations 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

(2)  They  were  to  baptize  them  into  the  name  of  Jesus.  As 
John  baptized  his  disciples,  so  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  to  be 
baptized.  Tbc  baptism  of  John  had  been  a  baptism  unto  repent- 
ance; the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  a  baptism  into  his  name  as  the 
Messiah.  It  involved  a  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Lord  and  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(3)  They  were  to  teach  the  commands  of  Jesus,  and  sec  to  it 
that  these  commands  were  observed  by  the  disciples.  This  con- 
ceives of  a  disciplcship  of  obedience  to  commands  or  laws,  only 
these  commands  are  specifically  those  of  the  Messiah.  There  Is 
involved  no  antithesis  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  but  there  is  implied  a 
new  law,  thai  of  the  Messiah.  This  conception  is  in  entire  keep- 
ing with  the  Login  and  especially  with  the  statement  of  Jesus: 
"  1  came  not  to  destroy  the  Luw,  but  to  fulfil  it "  (Mtth.  v,  17). 
The  fulfilment  of  the  Law  that  Jesus  taught  wax  in  the  Law  of 
Love.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  promise  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  here;  hut  instead  of  the  Spirit,  Jesus  promises  his  own 
presence  with  his  ministers  in  all  their  ministry,  even  until  the  End 
of  the  Age  of  the  world. 

This  commission,  even  if  given  to  the  Eleven  alone,  yet  com- 
prehends the  entire  ministry  for  all  time.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  commission  which  ever  was  peculiar  to  the  Twelve.  Tlie 
entire  ministry  in  the  Apostolic  Age  did  all  these  things.  They 
mide  disciples;  they  baptized  ;  they  uught  Jesus'  commands ; 
Jesus  hiniselfwas  present  with  them. 

The  same  commission  also  covers  all  their  successors  in  the 
ministry  throughout  all  time:  for  the  Master's  presence  was 
promised  until  the  End  of  the  Age,  until  the  Second  Advent. 

There  is  a  report  in  Lk.  xxiv.  46-49  of  a  commission  given  to 
the  Eleven  in  Jerusalem.     This  is  in  general  terms  and  does  not 
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give  the  contents  of  (he  commission  itself.  It  states  that  Jesus 
said  unto  ihem:  "Thus  it  is  written,  that  the  Messiah  should 
sufTcr,  and  rise  again  from  the  dead  the  third  day;  and  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
unio  all  nations,  beginning  from  Jerusalem.  Ye  are  witnesses  of 
these  things.  And  behold,  I  send  fonh  the  promise  of  my  Father 
upon  you ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city,  until  ye  be  clothed  with 
power  from  on  high." 

This  report  gives  three  «asential  things:  (i)  An  explanation 
by  Jtsiis  lo  the  Eleven  of  the  real  meaning  of  his  death  and 
resurrection,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  thereto.  We  have  not  the  contents  of  this  teiiching  of 
Jesus;  but  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the 
risen  Lord  should  explain  just  these  things  to  the  Eleven ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  us  lo  believe  that  he  did  it.  This  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  doubtless  represented  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  Apostles ;  but  it  is  impracticable  to  distin- 
jfuish  between  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  this  particular. 

(2)  He  commissions  the  Eleven  lo  preach  in  his  name  unto  all 
nations,  beginning  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  simply  a  reiteration 
of  what  we  have  found  in  the  Logia,  except  the  phrase  "  begin- 
ning from  Jerusalem,"  which  was  quite  a  natural  thing  for  Jesus 
to  say.  Bat  it  matters  little  if  we  should  suppose  that  clause  to 
be  an  addition  of  the  Evangelist.  The  words  "  Ye  are  witnesses 
ofthese  things  "are  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  u'l/rtfjj  of  the  Logion. 
What  they  are  to  preach:  "repentance  and  remission  of  sins," 
is  what  Jesus  himself  preached,  after  the  example  of  John  the 
Baptist.  It  is  what  the  Twelve  actually  did  preach,  according  to 
Acts.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  Jesus  taught  them  just  this. 
It  ii  inie  the  Logion  commands  that  they  should  teach  to  keep 
all  the  commands  of  Jesus.  But  if  Jesus  had  speciHed  later  or  on 
the  same  occasion  what  those  commands  were,  he  would  have 
certainly  said  first  of  all.  reptntante,  and  he  would  have  attached 
to  repentance,  as  a  condition,  Mr  rtmission  of  sins.  All  this  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  primitive  tradition,  and  is  not  in 
accordance  with  Paulinisin,  which  makes  little  of  cither  of  these 
things. 

(3)  The  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  given  in  the  Logion.  The 
CMily  thing  special  in  this  passage  is  the  definite  attachment  oflhc 
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fuIfUmeni  of  thai  promise  to  a  specific  day,  and  itiv  comninnd  10 
poalpone  entrance  upon  ilieir  ministry  until  they  were  endowed 
with  the  special  gift  of  the  power  (4i'M/it»)  from  on  high. 

Tlie  atatvment  in  Aas  i.  3-S  is  in  entire  itccord  with  this.  It  ia 
chieDy  from  the  Anal  author  ol  Acts ;  but  there  seem  to  be 
underlying  it  statements  from  the  earlier  document,  as  follows : 

*']ohn  loilccd  bspiUcd  witli  ■iici  \ 
But  ye  Rball  t>«  bapiiied  with  the  Spifil." 

-(V«.s.» 

This  is  a  logion,  an  antithetical  couplet.  It  is  verified  as  a 
logion  of  the  Lord  by  St.  Peter  in  Acts  xi.  16.  But  St.  Peter 
omits  "  not  many  days  hence,"  which  is  therefore  an  explanatory 
addition  of  the  author  from  his  context,  charging  the  Eleven  not 
to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
ipromise.  So  aUo  the  original  document  gives  us  the  inquiry  of 
the  Eleven:  "Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  lcin>;don)  (O 
fsraelf"  (ver.  6J.  They  naturally  inquired  about  the  kingdom, 
and  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  had 
something  to  do  with  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom.  They  were 
certainly  looking  forward  to  the  setting  up  of  a  kingdom  of  Israel 
in  the  land  of  Palestine.  Jesus'  reply  is  also  original  to  the  source 
for  the  most  part : 

•  No  one  c>a  know  tin**  or  Masoni, 
Which  Ihe  Father  hitb  *e(  within  hia  own  authority. 
V«  ifaall  Tccoivt  pover,  nhen  the  Spirit  la  come  upon  y«u. 
Aad  ye  shall  be  my  i>iro«)*«»  in  J«iu»i]ein  an4  unto  the  utKrtnoat  part  o( 
Ihfl  taiih." 

Tbe  Hebrew  Logion  was  essentially  as  follows : 

inS^'n  3Nn  iS  doc  icn 

v-rTi  DD'S;  snD  mnj  iSnpn 

This  is  a  logion  of  four  pentameters,  and  it  is  doubtless  an 
original  logion  of  Jesus.  Luke  has  modified  it  only  slightly  by 
the  inscTtion  of  "  in  all  Judaea  and  Samaria,"  in  order  to  make 
it  correspond  with  his  subsequent  history;  and.asusua];"Holy" 
is  appended  to  "Spirit"  in  Luke.     We  follow  in  tbe  first  line 
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the  Western  text,  which  seems  intrinsicaHy  more  probable  than 
the  usual  lext— "Ii  is  not  for  you  lo  know" — and  it  is  more 
in  accord  with  Jesus'  words  in  his  apocalypse,  "But  of  that 
day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  on<^,  not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father"  (Mk.  xiii.  32).'  It 
i>  much  more  probable  ihnt  Jesus  here,  as  there,  included 
himself  among  the  "No  one  can  know,"  than  that  he  should 
assume  10  know  and  decline  to  tell  it  to  the  Eleven  who  asked 
him.  A  later  scribe  would  not  change  the  "  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know"  into  "No  one  can  know."  A  scribe  would  be  more 
likely  to  reverse  the  proce&s. 

The  promise  of  the  Spirit  here  is  what  we  have  had  elsewhere 
with  sufficient  frequency.  The  commission  to  be  witnesses  is  also 
now  familiar.  "  The  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  "  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  other  logion  as  truly  as  is  "Jerusalem." 

In  addition  to  the  story  from  the  original  document,  the  author 
of  Acts  ^ives  the  general  statement : 

"After  that  he  had  given  commandment  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  unto  the  apostles,  whom  he  had  chosen ;  to  whom  he  also 
showed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  by  many  proofs,  appearing 
unto  them  by  the  space  of  forty  days,  and  speaking  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  being  assembled  together 
with  them,  he  charged  them  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  to 
wail  for  the  promise  of  the  Father"  (vers.  2-4). 

The  Appendix,  Mk.  xvi.  15-18,  gives  a  commission  in  connec- 
tion with  an  appearance  to  the  Eleven  in  Jerusalem,  which  is 
evidently  a  compilation  from  several  sources. 

a)  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 

i)  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  creation. 

tf)  He  that  believetli  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved; 

rf)  but  he  that  disbclieveth  shall  be  condemned." 

This  part  may  be  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  commission 
given  by  Matthew;  but  lines  2,  3  and  4  of  Matthew  are  here 
condensed,  and  the  language  changed  m  a.  6;  and  c,  rf  really 
substitute  Pauline  faith  for  the  obedience  of  Matthew,  which  tatter 
is  the  conception  of  Christ  and  the  Twelve.  The  second  part  is 
more  manifestly  compiled  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Apostolic  Age: 


'  B>ig|>,  M(t>si>h  of  (h«  Go*pc)*,  p.  l6l< 
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"  And  these  signs  JtaSX  foQow  tbctn  ihu  bcBnc:  is  mj  miBc 
shall  ihcy  cast  out  demons ;  ihejr  stall  speak  vith  (sra)  Uogtm; 
they  shall  take  up  MTpcDis.  and  if  tbcy  diink  any  ittadSkf  tluiig, 
it  shall  in  no  wise  huit  tbetn ;  tbejr  shaL  lajr  their  bands  on  the 
sick,  and  they  shall  recover." 

The  use  o(  it'/pu,  vv«U.  acrws  viifa  the  final  author  of  JfAn  sod 
Luke  agatnsi  the  other  Synoptists.  Tbe  earlier  term  was  InJ^iM. 
The  use  of  tongvtt  reflects  the  tM^oes  of  the  epistle  to  tbe  Corin- 
thians (I.  Cor.  xiL  38.  xiv.  13  srq.),  tf  not  the  gifts  of  tbe  story  of 
Acts  (Acts  ii.  4  seq.).  Th«  relerenccs  to  Jemvtu  and  the  It^iig 
k*nds  9it  the  siek  may  have  been  taken  from  the  earlier  cofoaib- 
sioa,  as  they  resemble  those  of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  The 
reference  to  serpmU  seems  10  reflect  the  noiy  of  Paul.  Acts  xxviii. 
1-6,  and  the  reference  to  the  poiion&iu  drink  has  BOthtng  tQ 
correspond  with  it.  On  the  *bole  thb  composite  coimittsioa 
redects  a  late  conception,  and  ts  little  help  lo  constroct  tbe 
original  commission  of  Jesus.  It  combines  tbe  historic  resolis  of 
the  commission  with  the  cotniDissioa  tiselC 

When,  now,  we  torn  to  John's  Goope),  we  find  in  Jo.  xx.  ai-*3 
a  report  of  a  commission  given  to  ten  of  the  Twelve  in  Jertsalem 
in  (he  absence  of  Thomas : 

"  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  yoo.  And  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  ibem,  and  said  unio  them : 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they 
are  forgiven  unto  tbem ;  whosesoever  sins  yc  retain,  tbey  are 
retained." 

A  critical  examination  of  this  passage  shows  that  verse  23  is  a 
variation  of  Matthew  xviit.  tS,  and  that  it  does  not  belong  here. 
It  is  in  tbe  midst  of  an  ancient  canon  of  Church  dtsdpline,  Ulih. 
xviil  15-20' : 

■■  What  ibiogs  w>evcr  jt  *h>II  bind  »a  cuib.  tkal)  be  ba«ad  ia  kia*«n  1 
Aad  >b«t  ihias* M«T«t  j*  ahall  I«om  ««  nnb, abali  b«  looced  n  beavcn." 

But  it  is  also  contained  in  tbe  naming  of  Si.  Peter,  Httb.  xvt. 
17-19: 

**  I  will  (Ive  auto  ib«c  the  k«f  •  of  ib«  UogdoBi  ol  God ; 
And  whauocvct  ibOD  ihil!  bind  on  «*r!h  ihall  be  bosnd  la  be»rea; 
And  <tb*t*o«v«i  tti«B  ihali  looie  on  c*rtb  ikall  be  looicd  in  bcavev.*' 


'  Sec  Btlggt,  Me**ufc  of  ihe  Cotpclr,  p.  19} 
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The  conn«ciian  here  is  much  more  appropriate,  and  is  doubt- 
less original.  If  these  words  be  eliminated  from  the  narrative  of 
John,  we  have  Rinipty  ihe  sending  of  the  disciples,  and  the 
symbolic  action  with  the  words:  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit." 
The  adjective  "fioly"  we  may  regard  as  rcdactional,  in  other 
respects  the  phrase  is  doubtless  original.  The  symbolic  sclion  of 
Jesus, "  breathing  "  on  these  ten,  ih  entirely  Hebraistic  in  concep- 
tion, and  probably  comes  from  the  original  John.  The  words  of 
Jesus.  "  1  send  you  as  the  Father  hath  sent  me  "  and  "  Receive  yc 
the  Spirit,"  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  bijier  narratives.  The 
only  difficulty  lies  with  the  interpietaiion  of  ibe  act.  If  Jesus 
actiuilly  imparted  the  Divine  Spirit  to  ten  of  the  Twelve  at  this 
lime,  there  is  an  inconsistency  with  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of 
Acts,  that  the  Spirit  was  first  given  at  Pentecost.  We  noticealso 
the  absence  of  Thomas,  and  also  of  the  substitute  for  Judas. 
Did  the  writer  think  that  Jesus  communicated  the  Divine  Spirit 
officially  only  to  ten  of  the  Twelve?  This  conception  of  an  impar- 
tation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  Jesus  during  bis  presence  with  the 
disciples'  is  inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  the  previous  dis- 
courses, thai  it  was  necessary  for  Jesus  to  go  away  to  ihe  Father 
before  he  could  send  the  Divine  Spirit  as  another  Paraclete  (xvi.  7). 
Jesus'  linal  departure  to  the  Father,  at  his  Ascension,  was  necessary 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spirit.  We  must  take  the  passage  as 
a  symbolical  prophecy  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  and  rrgard  the  words 
"Receive  the  Spirit  "as  prophetic.  This  interpretation  harmo- 
nizes the  Gospel  of  John  with  itself  and  also  with  the  narra- 
tives of  the  other  Gospels  and  of  Acts,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  prophetic  analogies.  It  seems  probable  thai  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  material  in  the  discourses  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
especially  vi.  51^58  and  portions  of  chapters  xv.-xvii.,  are  post- 
resurrection  discourses,  dvliveied  in  that  same  upper  room  where 
the  last  Passover  was  celebrated,  and  where  the  disciples  were 
accustomed  to  meet  after  ihe  resurrection  of  Jestis.  which  was 
probably  the  same  as  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John 
Mark  (Acts  xii.  ij).  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the 
post-resurrection  discourses  and  the  pre- resurrection  discourses 
given  in  the  same  place  to  the  same  disciples  should  appear 
together  in  consecutive  discourses  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  chrono- 


'  McUiffert,  Cbriitiinily  in  Iho  Ajjoitolk  Agi,  pp.  49  seq. 
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order  having  been  abandoned  for  a  topical  on«,  jusi  as  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mil  h.  chap,  v.- vii.)-  Alali  events, the 
discourses,  chap,  xv.-xvii.,  delivered  after  the  vords:  "Arise,  let 
us  go  hence"  (xiv.  31),  centre  about  b  promise  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  and  an  exhortation,  warning  and  commission  of  the  Eleven 
after  the  departure  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  : 

"  Herein  is  my  Father  glonficd.  thai  ye  bear  much  fi-uit ;  and  m 
shall  ye  be  my  disciples"  (xv.  8). 

"  If  ye  keep  my  commandinents,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love" 
(xv.  10). 

"  Ye  did  not  choose  me.  but  I  chose  you,  and  appointed  you, 
that  ye  should  go  and  bear  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should 
abide"  (xv.  16), 

"A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.  If  they  persecuted 
me,  they  will  also  persecute  you;  if  they  kept  my  word,  tbcy  will 
keep  yours  also  "  (xv,  30). 

"Bui  when  the  Paraclete  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unio  you 
from  the  Father  {even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  proceedeth 
from  the  Father),  be  shall  bear  witness  of  me :  and  bear  ye  also 
witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning"  (xv. 
46-S7). 

"They  shall  put  you  oat  of  the  synagogues:  yea,  the  hour 
comeih,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  shall  think  that  he  otTerelh 
service  unto  God"  (xvi.  2). 

"  It  b  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away, 
the  Paraclete  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him 
unio  you"(xvi.  7). 

"When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  the  truth"  (xvi.  13). 

•■  While  I  was  with  them.  I  kept  them  in  ihy  name  which  thou 
hast  given  me;  and  I  guarded  them,  and  not  one  of  them  per- 
ithed,  but  the  son  of  perdition"  (xvii.  13). 

"As  thou  didst  send  me  into  the  world,  even  so  sent  I  them  into 
the  world"  (xvii.  18). 

'Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  that 
believe  on  me  through  their  word  "  (xvii.  20). 

It  is  plain  that  the  advent  of  the  Spirit  10  guide,  the  command- 
ment of  love,  the  sending  forth  to  bear  witnrss  of  Christ,  the 
persecutions  that  they  will  undergo — all  this  is  entirely  in  accord 
with   the  commission  ai  given  in  the   Lc^ia.    That  which  is 
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espcdally  emphasiied  here  is  the  Perianal  Spirit,  the  New  Com- 
mand of  Leve  (xv.  I  a,  17),  and  the  indwelling  of  the  ^irit\a.  the 
witnesses  (xiv.  7). 

The  commiiMions  arc  attached  to  the  Twelve  in  all  cases  where 
we  have  any  inrormatioa  as  to  those  who  were  present.  But 
they  are  all  of  such  si  character  as  apply  to  the  ministry  as  a 
whole  and  throughout  all  time.  Is  it  involved  in  this  commission 
that  all  other  ministers  derive  their  commission  mediately 
through  the  Twelve,  while  the  Twelve  derived  their  ministry 
immediately  from  the  Lord  himsell?  In  a  sense  this  must  be 
true,  because  only  the  Twelve  received  authority  from  the  Lord 
before  he  left  the  earth  to  go  to  the  Father.  If  all  the  authority 
for  the  ministry  were  derived  from  the  original  commission,  this 
would  be  the  inevitable  result.  But  the  commission  did  not 
complete  the  authority  for  the  ministry.  According  to  alt  the 
reports,  the  coming  upon  them  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  to  endow 
them  with  the  authority  and  the  power  to  undertake  their 
ministry.  The  commiesion  of  the  Twelve  was,  as  it  were,  ibe 
instruction  and  the  call  of  the  primary  ministers  by  the  Lord 
before  he  ascended  to  his  throne.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  actually  ascend  his  throne  and  enter  upon  his  reign,  ere 
be  could  impart  to  even  thp  chosen  Twelve  the  royal  authority  to 
organize  and  to  advance  the  kingdom  on  earth. 

l^m&K  TMIIiLOIitCAL  SutHAlIT,  NlW  YoHII.  ^      A       BRIGGS. 


HOMERIC  ECHOES  IN  MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S 
■BALDER  DEAD.' 


The  poem  '  Balder  Dead,'  publithed  in  1855,  may  he  regarded 

as  illustrating  the  'classical'  theory  ol  Arnold's  famous  Preface  of 

1853.     The  subject — Romantic  or  Gothic  as  could  well  be  cboseD 

—is  taken  from  the  Younger  Edda ' ;  (he  treatment  is  consciously 

and  purposely  Ilomcric.     In  panicular,  the  account  of  the  funeral 

of  Balder  is  to  be  compared  with  the  account  of  the  funeral  of 

Patrokloa,  and  the  description  of  Heimod's  visit  to  Heta's  realm 

with  the  description  of  Odysseus'  visit  to  the  abode  of  Hades.     In 

•these  passages  tliere  is  a  more  or  less  coitsecutivc  imitation  of 

particular  books  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  thronghout  ibe 

narrative  one  may  notice  many  lines  and  phrases  which  seem  lo 

jjiave  been  borrowed  here  and  there  in  Homer,  as  the  growth  of 

Fthe  poem  recalled  them  at  random  to  the  author's  mind. 

The  poem  begins  with  the  wailing  of  the  gods  and  heroes  over 
ibe  dead  Balder's  body : 

~And  aow  would  sight  hiTc  faJl'n.  *nd  (««iid  them  7«t 
Walling  i  ■>«[  otheroiM  w>»  Odln't  will." 

ipare  the  wailing  of  the  Greeks  over  the  body  of  Pairoklos, 
1).  XXIII  154':  "And  so  would  the  light  of  the  sun  have  gone 
^down  on  their  lamentation,  bad  not  Achilles  said,"  etc.;  or  tbe 
ag  of  the  Trojan  women  over  the  body  of  Hector,  II.  XXIV 
713.  Odin  checks  their  wailing,  and  reminds  them  that  Balder 
has  but  met  the  doom  which  the  Nornies  spun  for  him  at  his 
birth,  just  as  Thetis  checks  the  wailing  of  Achilles,  II.  XIX  9: 
"  for  by  the  will  of  gods  from  the  beginning  was  he  brought  low." 
And  even  as  Achilles  directs,  lU  XXIII  49,  that  in  the  morning 

* "  M&l1«t,  aad  lii*  venion  of  lh«  Edda,  !■  all  the  poem  i»  ba«cd  opoa," 
l.«tl«r«  u(  Matthew  Ainuld,  rnl.  1,  p.  J5  <IJ<c.  l^H). 

■Tfc«  HoB«ik  paMagM  ia  (hit  paper  aie  quoied  liom  Ibe  itandaid  proac 
««rai«ia  bjr  M«wts.  Bmteb«c,  La»c,  Leaf  and  Mycr*. 
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the  folk  shall  bn'ng  wood,  and  furnish  forth  a  funeral-pilc,  go  Odin 
gives  command: 

■■  to-fnoTr»w,  wfaen  lh«  morning  dawnt, 
Bring  wood  to  the  >«aihore  to  Balder'*  (hip. 
And  on  the  d«ck  build  high  >  fune)*l-pi1e." 

Thefunera]-feast  of  II.XXIII  55,3  feast  which  lasls  until  night- 
fall, has  Us  counterpart  in  the  fiineral-feasi  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
"  While  IwiUghl  toll,  and  Bicrcd  night  came  on." 

In  this  line  Arnold  borrows  the  Homeiic  epithet  nM^t  UpJv,  II. 
XI  194;  XVJI455,  and  in  another  line  of  the  same  passage: 

"And  the  Valkyrie*  cro wo "d  Ibeir  boms  wiih  mead." 

he  adapts  the  Homeric  expression  "and  the  young  men  crowned 
the  bowls  with  wine  "  (»j)7r^jiQt  ifriori^awo  jtoToio),  II.  1  470,  etc. 
When  the  grief-stricken  Hoder  leaves  the  feasting  gods,  and 
wanders  out  through  the  cily  gates: 

"  Down  to  the  margin  of  (be  roaring  aea 
He  came,  and  aadly  weni  along  tbe  sand," 

we  are  reminded  of  the  sorrowing  Achilles,  11.  XXIII  59,  who,  at 
the  end  of  the  funeral -feast,  went  apart  from  the  rest,  and  "upon 
the  beach  of  the  sounding  sea  lay  groaning  heavily. . .  in  an  open 
pUce,  where  waves  were  breaking  on  the  shore."  Compare,  also, 
the  famous  line,  II.  I  34.  which  tells  how  Chryses  the  aged  priest 
"  went  in  silence  along  the  beach  of  the  loud-sounding  sea": 

In  the  wailing  of  Nanna  and  "the  Goddesses  who  wrought  her 
will,"  as  ihey  stand  by  Balder's  bier: 

•■  And  at  bi>  head  and  leet  the  aialion'd  Scald* 
Wbo  in  their  liic*  were  [imnu*  (iit  their  Kong  ; 
Tbeie  o'er  the  corpse  intoned  a  plaintive  drain, 
A  diige — and  Nanna  and  ber  train  replied," 

we  seem  tohear  the  wailing  of  Andromache  and  the  Trojan  women 
over  the  body  of  Hector,  11.  XXIV  730:  "And  they  . . ,  laid  him 
fKi  ft  fretted  bed,  and  set  beside  him  minstrels  leaders  of  the  dirge, 
who  wailed  a  mournful  lay,  while  the  women  made  moan  with 
(hem."    And  when  their  wailing  is  dune: 

"and  Nanna  went 
Into  an  upper  cliioibcr,  and  lay  down  ; 
And  Frea  jral'd  bet  tired  lid*  with  »Ieep," 
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we  think  of  tbe  recurrent  grief  of  Penelope,  Od.  I  362,  etc.:  "She 
ascended  to  her  upper  chamber  with  the  women  her  handmaids, 
and  then  was  bewailing  Odys>eu»,  her  dear  lord,  till  grey-eyed 

J      Athene  cast  sweet  sleep  upon  her  eyelids." 

I  The  vision  which  comes  to  Nanna : 


"Then  Baldei's  tplilt  ibroufh  tKc  (laom  dtc«  »mt, 
In  |aib.  in  loin,  in  feaiofc  »  h«  «a>, 

AIItc  ; be  tio«d 

Otci  again>l  Iha  cvrlmin  of  lh«  bed. 

And  gaied  on  Nanna  a*  the  ilepi,  and  *p>ke : — 

■  Foot  Imb,  tboa  itcaptal,  and  foigell'il  th;  wo*  I  *' 


is  very  like  the  vision  which  came  to  Achilles,  as  he  slept,  II. 
XXIII  65:  "then  came  there  unto  him  the  spirit  of  hapless 
Patroklos,  in  all  things  like  his  living  self,  in  stature,  and  (iiir  eyes, 
and  voice,  and  the  raiment  of  his  body  was  the  same;  and  he 
stood  above  Achilles'  head  and  spake  to  him :  '  Thou  steepest, 
and  hast  forgotten  me,  O  Achilles.' "  And  just  as  Achilles  tries 
to  embrace  the  shade  of  Patroklos,  11.  XXIII  99,  "but  clasped 
him  not ;  for  like  a  vapour  {i^-r*  nmrrit}  the  spirit  was  gone 
beneath  the  earth,"  so  Naona  tries  to  embrace  the  shade  of 

t Balder ;  but  he  fades  away  into  the  ni)[ht,  like  a  smoke  which  is 
seen  to  "hang  in  the  air  atteld  and  disappear."    Compare,  also, 
ViigiJ.  Geor.  IV  499: 
"  dlilt,  et  ex  oculta  isbilo,  ceu  famna  In  auraa 
I  comaiiitu)  laDues.  fagit  dWeria." 


Odin's  command : 


'  Go  qvichljr,  Gods,  bring  wood  to  lbs  Maahorc, 
Wlib  all,  wblcb  ll  be*<ein>  tbe  dead  to  hue, 
Aad  make  a  fnoinl-pitc  on  Balder'*  ahip," 


is  an  echo  of  the  words  of  Achilles,  II.  XXIII  49:  "rouse  tb« 
folk  to  bring  wood  and  furnish  all  that  it  besecmcth  a  dead  man 
to  have  when  he  goeth  beneath  the  mbty  gloom."  And  the 
description  of  the  gods  bringing  down  wood  for  the  funeral-pile  is 
distinctly  Homeric.  Tbey  "took  axes  and  ropes,"  and,  with 
Thor  at  their  head, 

"  Koith  wended  tbey,  and  drare  ibeir  itecda  before. 
And  sp  iht  de*y  mounlain-lraclti  they  fared 
To  Ibe  datk  toietti,  in  Ibe  early  dann  ; 
And  ap  and  down,  and  aid*  aad  ilani  tbey  taam'd," 
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There  Ihey  lopped  and  clove  the  pine  trees, 

"And  liAund  the  Ingii  behind  iheir  «te«di  to  duw, 
And  drive  Ihtm  homswxd ;  ind  ihc  inorting  tiecda 
Went  iiralning  through  the  ciickling  bruihuood  down. 
And  by  the  diiklini;  fort*i-p>(ha  Ihe  God* 
Follow'd,  and  on  their  ihoalden  carried  boughi, 
And  they  cime  out  upon  (he  pliin,  and  pi*i'd 
Aigird,  ind  led  their  horte*  to  the  beich, 
And  loosed  them  of  theii  loRdii  on  Ibc  iea«hon. 
And  Tinged  Ihe  wood  in  ttick*  bjr  Baldei'i  ship." 

In  the  closing  lines  of  this  passage  Asgard  seems  to  be  visualized 
as  a  sort  of  Ilios — with  a  Mount  Ida  on  one  side  of  it,  and  on  the 
other  the  9ca.  But  the  whole  passage  is  closely  modelled  on  the 
descfiplion  of  the  Greeks  bringing  down  wood  for  the  pyre  of 
Patrolclos.  II.  XXIIi  no  if.  In  the  Homeric  passage,  men  are 
sent  from  all  the  huts  to  fetch  wood,  with  Meriones  to  watch  over 
them.  "And  they  went  forth  with  wood-cutting  axes  in  ibeir 
bands  and  well-woven  ropes,  and  before  them  went  the  mules, 
and  uphill  and  downhill  and  sidewa)'s  and  across  they  went.  But 
when  they  came  to  the  spurs  of  many-fountalned  Ida,  straightway 
they  set  them  lustily  to  hew  high-foliaged  oaks  with  the  long- 
edged  bronze,  and  with  loud  noise  fell  the  trees.  Then  splitting 
them  asunder  the  Achaeans  hound  them  behind  the  mules,  and 
they  tore  up  the  earth  with  their  feet  as  they  made  for  the  plain 
through  the  thick  underwood.  And  all  the  woodcutters  bare 
logs ;  •  ■  .  And  on  the  shore  they  threw  them  down  in  line,  where 
Achilles  purposed  a  mighty  tomb  for  Patioklos  and  for  himself." 
Another  of  Odin's  commands: 

"  But  now,  put  on  your  arm),  and  mount  your  ateedi. 
And  in  proceMion  at)  come  near,  and  weep 
Balder  ;  for  thai  ia  what  the  dead  deiite. 
When  ye  enough  have  wept,  then  buitd  a  pile 
Of  th«  heap'd  wood,  and  burn  hit  corpie  with  6ie 
Out  of  our  light ;  that  wc  may  turn  from  grief. 
And  lead,  at  crit,  our  daily  life  in  Heaven," 


combines  two  commands  of  Achilles:  II.  XXIII  8,  "with  horses 
and  chariots  let  us  go  near  and  mourn  Patroktos,  for  such  is  the 
honour  of  the  dead";  and  II.  XXI II  52,  "rouse  the  folk  to  bring 
wood  ...  to  the  end  that  untiring  fire  may  burn  him  quickly 
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from  sight,  and  the  host  betiike  them  to  their  work."  And  the 
military  honors  pnid  to  Balder: 

"  And  Ihricc  in  atmi  iionnd  Iht  dead  Ifacj  rad«, 
WeepiDf ;  the  i^nd*  were  nclled.  >nd  (heir  aiiiu. 
With  thtir  thick -EaltiEig  (<>ib — lo  good  *  (ri«nd 
Tb«T  in«urn'd  thai  da)-,  so  bright,  lO  loved  a  God," 

are  borrowed  bodily  from  II.  XXI!!  13':  "So  thrice  around  the 
dead  they  drave  their  well-maned  steeds,  moaning  . . .  Bedewed 
were  the  saiHls  with  tears,  bedewed  the  warriors'  arms :  so  great 
a  lord  of  fear  they  sorrowed  lor."  Virgil  has  imitated  the  ume 
paange,  Aen.  XI  188-91 ;  compare,  in  particular,  the  lioe: 

"spargilar  «*  telia*  ikciinls.  »p>(guntut  •!  Mint." 

Tbe  wailing  of  Odio : 

"And  Odin  case,  and  laid  hit  kingljr  haod* 
On  Balder'*  bteati,  and  thiu  began  tbc  iiall," 

is  like  the  wailing  of  Achilles,  II.  XXIII  17,  or  XVIII  317 :  "And 
Peleus'  son  led  their  loud  wail,  laying  his  man-slaying  hands  on 
his  comrade's  breast."  When  Frcya,  "the  loveliest  Goddess  she 
in  Heaven,"  takes  Balder's  head  in  her  hands,  and  recalls  his 
kindness : 

"  Tbon  onlf,  Batd<r,  wait  (or  •*cr  kind, 
To  take  ny  hand,  and  vipe  m/j  lean,  aad  mv  ; 
'  Weep  aot,  O  Fie^a,  aecp  no  golden  i«ara ! 
One  dar  the  wandeiing  Oder  nill  teium.' 

aod  Balder  now  li  gone. 

And  1  am  left  nncomfarled  in  Heaten," 

one  thinks  of  the  lament  of  Briseis,  "that  was  like  unto  golden 
Aphrodite,"  overthebody  of  Patroklos,!!.  XIX  295:  "But  thou, 
when  swift  Achilles  slew  my  husband  .  .  .  wouldst  ever  that  1 
should  not  even  weep  . . .  Therefore  with  all  my  soul  1  mourn 
thy  death,*  for  thou  wert  ever  kind."    Compare,  also,  the  wailing 

<  Similar  mililarr  honnra  aic  tccotdtd  a«  paid  by  Yarlou*  ancient  people* 
to  their  beroc* :  b]r  the  Gre«ki  to  Achillei,  Od.  XXIV  6S :  by  GerniBnlcu* 
and  kii  Itgion*  10  I>tuaua.  Tacltu»,  Ann.  II  7,  4  ;  by  the  Cidhaglniin*  to 
Gfacchua.  U<ry,  XXV  17,  j;  bj-tbe  H«n»  10  Allila,  jordanct,  Get.  XX.IX  i 
by  th*  Jniea  to  BeowHll,  Beow.  3170. 

'  r^  ff*  dwom'  «2<uu  rdTv^nj,  nti)*x:m  atii.  Compare  (he  lament  at  the  hero 
Hefner:  "Therefore  with  grateful  bean  I  maurn  tbee  dead." 
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of  Andromache,  II.  XXIV  734,  "while  in  her  bands  she  held 
the  head  of  Hector,  slayer  of  men";  and  the  lament  of  Helen,  11. 
XXIV  774 :  "  for  no  more  is  any  left  in  wide  Troy-land  to  be  my 
friend  and  kind  to  me,  but  all  mea  shudder  at  me."  And  the 
line  at  the  end  of  Frcya's  lament : 

"She  ipikc,  ind  all  (he  Goddciias  lie  wail' d." 

may  be  compared  with  such  lines  as  II.  XXIV  746:  "  Thus  epake 
she  wailing,  and  the  women  joined  iheir  moan." 
After  the  burning  of  Balder's  funeral-pyre,  the  gods  went  and 

"  sale  down  in  Odin's  hall 
At  lable,  and  the  luaertMeaii  began." 

So  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  Iliad,  after  Hector's  funeral-pile  is 
burned;  "when  they  had  heaped  the  barrow  they  went  back. and 
gathered  them  together  and  feasted  them  right  well  in  aobie  feast 
Bt  the  palace  of  Priam,  Zeus-fostered  king." 

When  Frea  explains  that  the  messenger  who  is  to  go  to  Hela's 
realm  must  ride  on  until  he  hears  "  the  roaiing  of  the  streams  of 
Hell,"  and  sees  the  "feeble  shadowy  tribes"  and 

•■the  wailful  ghoal* 
Wbo  all  will  ail,  like  eddjing  leave*,  around."      ^  , 

we  are  reminded  of  Circe's  instructions  to  Odysseus  when  he  is 
about  10  go  to  the  abode  of  Hades,  Od.  X  504  if.  The  Greek 
hero  is  to  journey  on  until  be  comes  to  "a  meeting  of  the  two 
roaring  waters,"  and  when  he  has  entreated  "the  strenglhless 
heads  of  the  dead,"  then  will  many  spirits  come  to  him  "of  the  dead 
that  be  departed."  The  'Hitting'  ghosts  of  the  English  poem 
recall  Homer's  alaaovair,  Od.  X  495,  and  Virgil's  'voliiare,'  Aen. 
VI  393,  329.  Moreover,  Arnold's  messenger,  as  he  journeys 
through  the  darkness, 

"  matt  «*«r  watch  the  norlhern  Bear. 
Who  Itonv  her  (toten  height  with  jealoat  eye 
Conftaou  the  Dog  and  Huntet  in  the  *ou(b, 
And  li  alone  not  dipt  in  Ocean'i  atrcam." 

much  as  Odysseus.  Od.  V  370,  steers  his  course  by  "the  Bear, 
which  they  Ukewise  call  the  Wain,  which  turneth  ever  in  one 
place,  and  keepetb  watch  upon  Orion,  and  alone  hath  no  part  in 
the  baths  of  Ocean."  And  the  promise  made  to  Hcrmod  when 
he  is  bidden  to  set  forth  to  Hela's  realm : 

"  And  thejr  ihall  be  thy  guides,  who  have  the  power," 
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recalls  the  comrorlinf;  words  of  Od.  IV  S27 :  "  For  lo,  such  a 
friend  goea  to  guide  him,  as  all  men  prajr  to  stand  by  llicm,  for 
that  she  hath  the  power  (A<;>>nTa>  ydp),  even  Pallas  Athene." 

In  Arnold's  version  of  the  manner  of  Nanna's  death — by  a 
"painlcn  stroke"  from  Frea— we  have  the  Homeric  lancy  which 
ascribes  the  sudden  death  of  women  to  ihc  "gentle  shafts"  of 
Artemis;  compare  Od.  XI  173.  And  Ilcla's  amazement  when 
the  living  Hcrmod  appears  before  her: 

"  Onbippy,  bo>  hail  Iboo  tndurcd  to  Irava 
Tb«  light,  utA  jonniejr  to  Ibc  chccileu  Imd  .  .  , 
Bclnc  alii«  M' 

repeats  the  amazement  of  the  spirit  of  Aniiclda.  Od.  XI  156: 
"how  didst  thou  come  beneath  the  darkness  and  the  shadow, 
thou  that  art  a  living  man?"' 

When  Hermod  first  addresses  Balder  in  Hela's  realm : 

"  Even  in  ihe  abode  of  death.  O  Balder,  hail  I  " 

we  bear  once  more  the  cry  of  Achilles,  IL  XXIII  30,  180 :  "All 
hail,  Patroklos.  even  in  the  house  of  Hades."  And  a  part  of 
the  dialogue  between  them  is  a  very  clear  echo  of  the  dia- 
logue  between  Odysseus  and  the  shade  of  Achilles.  Hermod  is 
speaking: 

■■ '  And  tni e  of  all  ibe  h^ppUtl  far  ad  ibon 

Who  «T*r  have  be<n  Itnonn  in  caiib  «i  Heaven  t 
Atlve.  (boa  «a>l  of  Goda  the  moit  beloved. 
And  DOW  tbou  liltcti  crown'd  bjr  Hela'a  aide. 
Mete,  and  hut  honoui  among  ill  (be  dead.* 
He  ipakt ;  and  Balder  nllcr'd  him  leply  .  .  . 
'  Hennod  (be  iti-aj0lt,  gild  ne  not  tnr  death  1  ' 

Belter  to  live  a  actf,  a  captured  man, 
Wbo  Matter*  ruahe*  ia  a  matte t*»  ball. 
Than  be  a  crown'd  king  bere,  and  rale  ibc  dead.*" 

Compare  Od.  XI  483  ff-,  where  Odysseus  is  speaking:  "'while 
as  for  thee.  Achilles,  none  other  than  thou  wast  heretofore  the 
moat  blessed  of  men,  nor  shall  any  be  hereafter.  For  of  old,  in 
the  days  of  thy  life,  we  Argivcs  gave  thee  one  honour  with  the 

■  Me«*n.  Buichci  and  Lang  [The  Odysae;  of  Homer,  p.  416)  qnote  the 
paitage  of  the  Kalevala,  in  irhich  Ibe  Daughtera  of  Death  find  a  aimilar 
dittculij  «h«n  (be  living  Wtinamoinen  trie*  10  enter  Tuonela,  the  Flnniah 
Hadts. 
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Kods,  and  now  thou  art  a  great  prince  here  among  the  dead. 
Wherefore  lei  not  thy  death  be  any  ^lief  to  thee,  Achilles.' 

"  Even  50  I  spake,  and  he  straightway  answered  me,  and  said  : 
'  Nay.  s|)eak  not  comfortably  to  me  of  death,  O  great  Odysseus. 
Rather  would  I  live  on  ground  as  the  hireling  of  another,  with  a 
landless  man  who  had  no  ^eat  livelihood,  than  bear  sway  among 
all  the  dead  that  be  departed.'" 

When  Odin  proposes  to  go  to  Kela's  realm  and  bring  back 
Balder  by  (orce : 

"  ll«  apakc.  and  hi>  fierce  son*  applauded  loud," 

we  think  of  II.  VIII  543: 

'Qt  'Earvp  oydptv ,  tVl  t<  Tpwn  ttKa^tfami, 

"So  Hector  spake:  the  Trojans  roar'd  applause,"  as  it  nina  in 
Tennyson's  specimen  iranslation.  The  same  line  recurs  in  II. 
XVIII  310.  And  the  words  in  which  Balder  b  made  to  foretell 
the  downfall  of  heaven : 

"  The  day  will  come,  when  [all  ihill  Aagard'a  towers. 
And  Odin,  and  hli  som,  Ihc  *eed  ut  Ueiven," 

are  modelled  on  the  words  of  Hector,  11.  VI  450,  or  of  Aga- 
memnon, II.  IV  164  :  "  the  day  shall  come  for  holy  Ilios  to  be  laid 
low.  and  Priam  and  the  folk  of  Priam  of  [he  good  ashen  spear." 

The  ship-burial  of  the  Old  Norse  story  is  retained  in  the  Enghsh 
poem,  but  many  of  the  details  are  either  omitted  or  modilied. 
For  example,  in  the  original  account'  the  gods  are  unable  to 
launch  Balder's  ship,  and  so  send  to  Jotunheim  for  the  giantess 
Hyrrokin.  She  comes  riding  upon  a  wolf,  with  twisted  serpents 
for  reins ;  and  while  four  Berserkers  contrive  to  hold  her  plunging 
steed,  she  goes  to  the  prow,  and  launches  the  ship  "with  one 
single  push ;  but  the  motion  was  so  violent  that  fire  sprang  from 
the  underlaid  rollers  and  all  the  earth  shook."  In  Arnold's  poem 
this  grim  giantess  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  might  of  Thor 
is  made  equal  to  the  task : 

'■and  Thor 
Set  hit  (tout  (boDlder  bkrd  against  the  tiero 
To  puib  Ihe  (bip  through  (he  thick  sand  i — iparki  flew 
From  the  deep  tiench  ihe  pluugh'd." 

'  K.  B.  Anderion.  The  Voungei  Edda,  p.  133;  Karl  Simroek,  Die  Eddi, 
p.  S87. 
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The  ship,  it  will  be  noticed,  becomes  a  classical  ship — beached  as 
ships  in  Homer  are  beached,  with  the  prow  pointing  toward  the 
sea.'  Ai^ain,  in  the  Norse  story  Nanna  dies  of  grier  before 
BaJder's  funeral-ship ;  in  Araold's  version  she  dies  in  Homerii: 
fashion,  in  her  bed: 

■■  Fiea.  tb«  aolhet  of  Ihe  Godi,  wllh  iirolic 
pAinlcM  aad  iwift,  a«t  (ici  bcr  airy  tool." 

The  grotesque  incident  of  the  dwarf  whom  the  angry  Thor  kicked 
into  the  blazing  pyre  is  omitted  altogether.  Moreover,  in  the 
Edda  "this  funeral-pile  was  attended  by  many  kinds  of  folk"— 
Odin  and  his  ravens,  Frea,  and  the  Valkyries ;  Frcy  drawn  in  his 
chariot  by  the  boar  Gullinburste,  Heimdal  riding  his  steed  Cull- 
top,  and  Freya  driving  her  cats ;  there  came  also  a  great  company 
of  frost -giants  and  mountain-giants.  In  Arnold's  version  n^oat  of 
these  deuils  are  omitted — whether  as  unclassical  or  as  unessen* 
tial — and  the  goda  who  remain  become  somehow  nobler  person- 
ages. For  the  treatment  is  Homeric,  and  Homer  is  'always 
noble.' 

In  one  of  his  letters' Arnold  has  something  to  say  of  Tennyson: 
"The  fault  I  find  with  Tennyson  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King  is  that 
the  peculiar  charm  and  aroma  of  the  Middle  Age  be  does  not 
give  in  them."  In  the  Preface  of  1853  he  had  argued  for  the 
Greek  theory  of  poetic  art :  "  All  depends  upon  the  subject ; 
choose  a  fitting  action,  penetrate  yourself  with  the  feeling  of  its 
situations:  this  done,  everything  else  will  follow."  Just  how  far 
the  atmosphere  or  tone  of  the  Norse  mythology  is  reproduced  in 
'Balder  Dead,'  bow  thoroughly  the  author  had  penetrated  him- 
self with  the  feeling  of  its  situations,  1  must  leave  it  to  others  to 
say.  It  is  somewhat  bewildering  to  hear  Odin  and  Heimod  and 
Balder  speaking  in  the  very  words  of  Achilles  or  Odysseus,  and 
then  to  sec  such  very  Homeric  gods  eating  of  the  boar  Serimner's 
flesh,  and  drinking  from  "horns  and  gotd-rimm'd  skulls."  One 
is  reminded  of  the  Irish  critic's  protest  against  Coningtoo's 
verse  translation  of  the  Aeneid — "setting  Virgil  a-cborusing 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Clan-Alpine's  boatmen."'    When 
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*  J.  Hcniy,  Aemeidea,  vol.  1,  p,  %y 
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Arnold  wrote  his' Sohrab  and  Rustum,'  he  took  especial  pains 
to  'orientalize'  the  similes,  because  be  thought  they  "looked 
strange,  and  jarred,  if  Western."*  His  sensitive  ear  could  detect 
"one  continual  falsetto"  in  the  "pinchbeck  Roman  Ballads  of 
Lord  Macaulay"*;  but  he  seems  to  have  found  no  tncoDgniity  of 
details  in  his  own  deft  mosaic  of  Norse  and  Homeric  story. 

Wilfred  P.  Mustard. 

HAvnroKe  CoLLwn,  Ftbnuirj  i,  1901. 

'  Leiteri,  Tol.  I,  p.  37. 

*0n  TtaDslaling  Homer,  pp.  187, 195. 
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Nee  (oeta  InpU  Ullicam  bosiinnm  caeltcoUi  placeoi. 
Qua  to  ncglfgia  ct  idb  miKian  dexrii  in  malii. 

Cum  iuscriptum  sit  loOet  Gcodicibus,  Decease  fuit  ut  proeo, 
quod  rerri  non  posset,  ^e  aliquod  vocabulum  e  coiiiectura  infer- 
retur.  Primum  igitur  codices  recentiores  et  ediiiones  veteres  ^ues 
exhibeat,  qtum  coniecluram  Avantio  Sillig,  Guarino  Baehreos 
tribuii ;  recepcrunt  cam  ex  cditoribus  recenlJoribus  Rie»e  el  Posl- 
gate,  probxvit  Richtcr  in  Catullianis  (progr.  Lips.  iSSi),  p.  5. 
Fadlior  ct  fortasse  etiam  prior  emendalio  ^uae  cui  debeatiir, 
nescio;  scd  iam  pridem  vulgata  erat  lectio,  cum  cam  complures 
huius  saecuii  ediiores  receperuni,  ut  Lachmann.  Rossbach,  Vahlen 
(in  ediiionc  Hauptiana quaru, el,  nisi  fallof ,  iam  ipse  liaupt).  Ellis, 
Merrill.  Palmer.  Maluii  L.  Mueller  ^i7</ acribere.  cum  diaalcm 
"sine  dubio  sequent  is  vetbi  litem  iiiiliali"  haustamcssealiinitarct; 
quem  seculus  Onrrn  comiptelam  lamen  e  compendio  scripturae 
ortamesseputa(,quoniam  c^i/nota  facile^.-effici  potucrit.  Prion 
aspernatux  Bachreos  f  u^m  coniccit,  quae  c(  ipsa  (adlis  erat  emen- 
datio:  sed  cum  ad  amicuJi  vocabulum  pronomcn  rclativtim 
Speciarc  dcbcrct,  etiam  ordo  vcTsuum  nccessario  commuiabaltir, 
nt  V,  5  post  V.  3  poneretur.  Sed  ipse  Baehrcns  in  commcntario 
post  deccnoium  emisso  su4t»  sentenliam  rcliquit,  Munronii;  pro- 
bavit.  qui  (CiJl.  and  Elucid.,  p.  1 14)  comnialc  poKt  plactnt  inicr- 
pungi  ei  quom  scribi  tussit.  Denique  qutii,  i.  c.  quibm,  dubitantcr 
coniecit  H.  Richards,  CI.  Rev.  XI,  p.  304.  coll.  L.  Muell.  ad 
Caiull.  I.XIV  31. 

Cerie,  si  ^of  scribas.a  lectionc  codicum  vix  diacetlitur;  sed  de 
sensu  dubitalum  est.  Nam  qui  primus  id  scripsit,  voluit  fortasse 
(oibil  enim  de  ea  re  comperi)  sic  intellei;i,  quasi  ad  earn  quae 
anteccdit  cnuntiationcm  pronomcn  iclaiivum  speclaret;  quae 
tamen  cnuniialio  cum  unam  tanium  notioncm  compleciaiur,  dubi- 
lavenuit  viri  docti,  num  lecte  sic  pluralis  adhiberciur,  quem  ad 
plures  sive  res  sive  notiones  refcrri  dcbere  opinatur  Ellis  in  adno- 
latioiw  ad  V.  3 ;  c/.  etiam  H.  Bluemiier,  Nov.  Ann..  1885,  pp.  879 
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aqq.  Ilium  igliur  seiisum  cum  L.  Mueller  exhibere  vellet,  sin^u* 
tarem  pro  pluralt  posuil ;  quae  auiem  lectionem  cum  et  Ellis  et 
Meirill  retincre  m»llenl,  lacunam  ille  staluit,  hie  ita  inl»pretatu9 
est,  ut  guae  ad  impia  faeta  spcctare,  neglegis  idem  quod  negU- 
getUer  eomtniith  valcrc  censuerit.  Sed  ncque  in  neglegcndi  verbo 
sic  simpliciter  posito  committeiKli  notio  inest  sed  omitiendi,  neque 
ex  eo  quo  Merrill  nisus  est  toco,  Hor,  C.  I  a8,  30-31,  ncgte- 
genter  ac  leniere  facere  idem  esse efltci tit r.  lam  vero  H.  Magnus, 
Ann.  Burs.,  1885,  p.  358,  brevissime  sane  quaesivit,  an  omoino 
iusta  CRsei  ilia  dequa  dixi  dubiiatio.  neque  quid  ipse  de  ca  re 
sentirel,  plenius  expoauit,  Venerat  ei  fortasse  in  menicm,  apud 
Graecos  imerdum  prcmomen  plurali  numero  poni,  ubi  siii£ulafeiii 
poiiu9  exapecies ;  qua  de  re  nuper  moouit  Milden  in  dissertatioae 
Hoplcinsiensi  qu»e  inscribitur  "Limitations  of  tbe  Predicative 
Position  in  Greek,"  p.  33.  Ille  unum  affert  locum,  de  quo 
dispuiai,  Uucr.  I  34,  aliu  exi'mpla  in  Puniclcavii  de  Isocratit 
Demonicea  libetlo  congesia  esse  lestatur;  qui  Hber  cum  mihi 
praesto  non  sit,  apponam  quae  ipse  CoUegi :  Isae.  Ill  48  y(»«/u't«i> 

ovTuv,  quod  ad  verba  itt  i(  iraipat  oSaar  aVTqv  I'y^-aofiai  spCCtat  i 
Isocr.  XVII  34  TOuTOit  !aj(vpni<r6ai,  i.  e.  Ty  ri  ypafinartlov  St*- 
ipStiftSiu ;  Dem.  XXI 11  126  rvyx"''***  idvts*,  I.  e.  roi  iraXirat  ytt^aOai ; 
LIX    86    Inift    auTu*;     Plat.   Gorg.    44S    A    aitd    raZra;    Ar.    Rao. 

5(j8. 695-6.  Eiinm  Dem.  XXXVI  30  si,  ul  Sandys,  Rei&kii  inter- 
pretationem  sequaris,  verba  airiv  tovtmv  idem  significant  atque 
id  quod  paulo  ante  praecedit  Toiro;  aliler  in  commentario  stio, 
Aci.  Scm.  Erlang.  IV  tjl,  Ilueltner  interpretalur,  sed  minus 
prob.ibi liter,  qui  neque  ainir  pronominis  vim  neque  o^iaOiiot 
parlicipii  scnsum  satis  videatiir  seriavisse. 

Catullum  igilur  ex  imitatione  Graecorum  sic  locutum  esse 
credo,  quamquam  pluralcm  id  genus  etiam  Romani  fortasee  to 
legibus  ediciis  sim.  uaurpavcrunt :  cf.  Rhel.  ad  Her.  1  ii  senatus 
decrevil,  si  earn  legem  ad  populum  ferat,  adversus  rem  publicam 
videri  ea  facere;  Fest.,  p.  233  M.  e  formula  praetoria.  uti  nunc 
possidetis  eum  funduni  ...  iia  possideaiis,  udveisus  ea  vim  fieit 
veto.  Et  verba  adveriui  ea.  ad  noiiones  modo  unani  modo  plures 
spectantia,  saepius  recurnint,  sed  ea  paene  pro  adverbio  fuissc  ex 
Sc  de  Bac.  24  apparet :  quei  advorsum  ead  fecissent  quam  suprad 
Hcn'ptum  est :  quo  magis  veri  simile  est,  e  Graeco  Catullum  potius 
quam  e  iuris  scrmone  bausisse,  praesenim  cum  Catulliuno  loco 
ille  simillimus  sit.  queni  c  Rhet.  ad  Her.  attuli,  ubi  verba  ipsa 
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srauusoonsulii  fidellter  tradiu  rs»c  vix  licet  confidcntcr  affirmare. 
Sed  quod  C>c«ro,  C.  M.  49,  ilta  posuir,  animadvcitcndum  est,  ca 
quae  scqutlur  «nuntiatioiK  duas  contiocri  notiones,  quanim  altera 
per  participium.  altera  per  infinitives  exprimitur ;  cf.  Dcin.  XLI 
15 ;  Ar.  Ran.  610  sq.,  693  sqq. 

At  etiam  in  primo  versus  4  vocabulo  viri  docti  tiaesitaveruni, 
cum  coniuDCtionem  copulalivani  male  adbiberi  iudicarent ;  qua 
opinione  aliqua  ex  pane  mod  sunt  ei  Laclimann,  ut  bos  versus  in 
finciu  carmints  relegaret,  et  Ellis,  ut  lacunant  statuerei.  Nunc 
Baebrens,  num  conteeit  Schwabe,  quem  PcMtgaie  secutus  est ; 
neque  banc  conieciuTam  aut  Riue  aut  L.  Mueller  improbavit, 
quamquam  hie  in  tcxtu  nihil  mutavit,  rum  illc  maluit,  quod  etiam 
Riehtero  placuit.  Cur  tamcn  coniunciio  oficndciet,  Ellis  non 
exposuit,  dum  nihil  aliud  nisi  n€c  sensu  carere  dial ;  quod  autem 
de  inepta  affirmatione  Baebrens  protullt.  id  co  minus  operac  est 
refcllere,  quod  raiionibus  parum  aptis  ipsius  coniccluia  nititur. 
At  Biuemner  1. 1,  ita  sciipsii :  "  Der  anschluss  dieses  Kedankens 
an  den  vorhergebenden  durch  das  bloose  nee  ist  enischieden  auf- 
falleod;  man  erwartet  bei  einem  so  siarken  ge^ensatze,  wie  er 
bier  stuttfindcl,  eine  dculliche  gegeniJberstellung  durch  eine  ad- 
vcrsativ parti kel,  zum  mindestcn  aber  die  rcinc  negation,  nichl  den 
copulativen  anschluss  mit  «€(."  Hoc  quid  sit,  hacreo;  oequc 
enim  profecto  id  negarc  voluit,  satis  crebro  apud  Latinos  con- 
iunctionem  copulativam  occurrere,  ubi  linguae  vel  Germanicae  vel 
Anglicae  consuetude  pariiculam  magis  requirat  adversativam. 
At  ne  hoc  quidem  dici  potest,  respuecdam  esse  illam,  si  res 
plane  dissimites  componiintur,  cum  Cicvronts,  OIT.  Ill  41,  haec 
verba  sint:  "id  quod  utile  videbatur  neque  erat,"  Sed  mihi  ne 
vidcntur  quidem  ea,  quae  hoc  versu  efTeruntur,  adeo  cum  ante- 
cedentibus  pugnaie,  ut  in  coniunctione  visadvemandi  agnosccnda 
sit ;  de  illo  potius  usu  cogitanduni  Cbt,  quem  tangit  Naegclsbach, 
Stil*..  p.  720:  "Und  surar  nU/ii,  So  sieht  neque  atterdings 
zumeist  in  parcmhctiscb  eingeschobenen  Satzen.  vie  L!v.  98,  43, 
6  -  ■  ■  5t  53i  3  ■  ■  ■  Abcr  doch  auch  am  ArfanK  selbatandiger 
Perioden :  3,  36,  4."  Eius  generis  etiam  haec  sum  :  Liv.  I  a8,  6 
nee  ea  culpa;  Rhet.  ad  Her.  Ill  15  nee  hoc  genus  causae;  ib.  39 
nee  nos  banc  verborum  memoiiam;  Liv.  i  33  fin.  nee  mirari 
oportet ;  Veil.  I  3, 3  neque  est  quod  miremur ;  ib.  17,  i  neque  boc 
in  Graecia ;  adde  etiam  locutiones  quae  sunt  we  mirum.  nejue 
iniuria.     In  quibus  omnibus  vox,  ut  iia  dicam,  monentis  est ;  et 
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a  Hon  (ali  modo  nee  diflert,  ut  illud  simplidter  el  cum  graviut« 
neget.  huic  minus  gravitatis  scd  via  insit  vividior,  et  illud  quasi 
vocis  intcniioncm,  hoc  quasi  digiti  sublationem  reddat- 

Altera  sane  exaui  inter prctatio,  qua  net  aliqui  luentur ;  nam  id 
vocabulum  "  more  prisco  pro  noti  positum  "  esse  primus  A.  Statius, 
at  videlur  (cf.  Baehr.  sd  h.  1.).  turn  Munro  et  eum  secutus  Merrill 
censueninl.  Breviter  Munro  in  Adversariis  rem  tetigit,  plura 
idem  protulit  in  adnoUtione  ad  Lucret.  II  35,  cum  eia  exemplis 
nileretur,  quae  in  libello  de  particuHs.  p.  34.  Ribbeck  congesserat. 
Sed  quae  turn  de  tteque  indefinito  Ribbeck  disseruit,  ea  hodie  vix 
qiiisquam  in  univctsum  tuebitur;  ita  enim  loqul  videtur,  quasi 
eilam  apud  eos,  qui  post  Augustum  scripiores  fueiunt,  neque 
baud  idem  quod  ne — quidem  valeat,  sed  pro  nort  semper  accipi- 
endum  sit.  Neque  vero  nunc  probatur  (vid.  e.  g.  Schmalz*.  p. 
455).  quod  in  excurgu  ad  Cic.  Fin.  tertio,  p.  821,  Madvig  affir- 
loavit,  nee  pron^ — quidem  Livium  admiilere  noluisse;  qui  etiam  sic 
admisit,  ut  per  earn  particulam  neque  adderetur  aliquid  neque  res 
augeretursed  lantumexpressiusafiirmareiur.  velut  J35.6qui  nee 
procul  aberat;  cf.  Xen.  An.  I  3,  13  «il  yAp  oiii  nAppu  Sonoviur  /lai 
nuTDt  tng^irSai.  Nupef  aucem  (Phitol.  LVIII)  Frederking,  ei 
quoque  senlentiae  adversatus  quae  rx  auctoritaie  Madvtgii  usque 
adhuc  valuit  (cf.  tamen  etiam  Kuetin.  II  660-1).  recte,  ut  opinor, 
contendii  Ciceronem  quoque  n^f  tali  aensu  adhibuisse;  id  enim 
et  Catullus  fecit  (LXVI  73  nee  si,  i.  e.  otS'  «',  cL  etiam  Post- 
gate  ad  LXII  59)  et  Lucretius  (VI  1314  neque  se  posscoi  co- 
gnoscere  ut  ipsi.  i.  e.  firii'  avrai  uiVovv).  Hacc  poetaium  sum, 
concedo;  at  Cicero,  Caesari  plane  contrarius.  ut  adversus  res 
novas  timidus,  iia  in  novis  vocabulls  iocuticnibui^que  aiidax  fuit ; 
qui  si  et  pro  etiam  posuit,  certe  nulla  causa  est,  quin  eum  etiam  in 
negatione  Graecos  imilatnm  esse  credamus.  Neque  vero  in  hac 
re  primus  novavit ;  nam  neque  pro  ne — guidem  etiam  priscos  admi- 
sissc  Gildenslecve-Lodge,  §4So,  n.  i,  afbrmant,  idquc  Plauto 
SchmaJi',  455  tribuit. 

Aliud  lamcn  est  priscum  illud  nee,  quod  saepe  apud  Flautum 
aliosque  eiusdem  aetatis  scriptores  occurrere  temere  atiqui  dixe- 
runt,  cum  re  vera  in  paucis  tantum  locis  locutionibusque  inveni- 
aiur.  Hoc  advetbiura  iion  nini  ]>er  nee  recte  scribi  el  O.  Mueller 
(Suppl.  Adnot.  ad  Kcst.,  p.  387;)  et  Buecheler  (Nov.  Ann.,  1863. 
p-  785)  exislimavcrunt;  quare  etiam  Kayser  in  Cic.  Legg.  I!  33 
nee   pro  «o  quod   est  in  codicibus   neque  rccepit.    At  ibidem 
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F.  W,  Mueller  codicnm  leoioaem  ictinct;  rf.  RIbbecfc  L  U 
qoaeque  PUou.  II  469  profcii :  "  Das  o(8l»d>)  ii(mbnsclic) 
p  widerlef^l  di«  Mdmung  dass  iiiec  =  Doa  dcikliscbes  c  mthalte 
(Dfacg.  II  67  C).  Efaer  koaole  man  eta  todefiaites  Mpie  -c  -p 
(abo  etgentlicb  "  ntcht  irgend  ")  neben  dem  copuLativea  anoebmen 
(vgL  z.  B. SchituJi*. 461 ;  Sl<Aes-B«zzcnbei%er  bd Fide.  II*  63)." 
In  compositis  an  etiam  *tg-  lactum  sit.  illis  statoendum  relmquo. 
quorum  de  talibus  rebus  iudidum  est;  led  tut  vpim^MS  et  hcv 
cfiina/us  pro  compositis  babrri  nok>,  cum  ct  sic  separatun  scripta 
occurrani  {cf.  Ter.  Andr.  iSo,  Haut.  186  UmpC,  Lucr.  Ill  959)  « 
in  B.  Alex.  63  et  75,  B.  AJr.  66  tuqiu  ep.  Icgamus,  ut  haec 
Tocabola  edara  extremis  liberae  reipublicae  tcmporibns  Doadura 
in  unum  confusa  esse  coliij^as ;  sane  in  alio  numero  necvpimts  est 
adieciivom,  quod  neque  vere  compositutn  et  eoniunctim  semper 
scribendum  est. 

lam  nee  adverbinm  in  XII  Tabulanim  reliquiia  occurrit:  V4 
cui  suus  hem  ncc  cscit,  7  b  Mt  ei  curtos  nee  cscit,  VIII  16  si 
adorat  furto  quod  nee  manifcstiim  erit.  Etiam  V  5  picmmquc  sic 
scribitur,  codices  umcn  tustit  praebcnt,  quod  tuetur  Stoix,  ed.  3, 
p.  yy.  ed.  3,  p.  136.  His  if^ituT  locis  vcte  advcrbiam  est,  quo- 
nlara  nisi  cum  verbo  non  adhibetur :  quamquam  enim  udo  loco, 
VIII  16,  adiectivo  praeposilum  est,  tamen  vi  sua  verbum  quoque 
afficit.  At  in  eis  locuitonibus,  quae  muhis  saecuUs  postea  apod 
iuris  scriptores  exslantes  nee  priscum  exhibent,  alia  ratio  oblinct ; 
nam  si  dc  rebus  nee  mancipi  aul  de  furto  nee  manifesto  illi  dis- 
scfunt,  nunquam  banc  particulam  ad  veibum  trabunt,  sed  cum 
vocabulo  scquenti  arttssime  coniungitur,  ncque  ab  cm-  difTert  nisi 
quod  scparatim  scnbirur:  quod  iam  in  Gai  definitione  satis  appa- 
ret:  III  185  nam  quod  manifestum  non  est.  id  ncc  manifcstum 
est.  At  etiam  clarior  res  fit,  si  particula  duUo  modo  ad  vcfburo 
refcrri  potest,  velut  Gai.  II  18:  maf^na  aulcm  differentia  est  inter 
mancipi  res  et  nee  mancipi.  At  PUutinae  aeutia  media  quaedam 
ratio  est;  particula  enim,  cum  ad  verbum  quoque  periineat, 
tamen  cum  alia  parte  orattonis,  eaque  adverbio,  artius  vidctur 
coniungi,  ut  in  his :  Naev.  B.  P.  53  B.,  7 1  M.  quod  bruli  nee  satb 
sardare  quciint;  Cat.  agr.  141,  4  si  quid  tibi  . . .  ncquc  satis 
lactum  est ;  Turpi),  ap.  Fest.,  p.  162  M.  ncc  rccte  did  mihi  quod 
iam  dudum  audio.  Et  nee  rteie  dtcere  sexics  apud  Plautum 
occurrere  Lorenz  ad  Most.  240  docet:  As.  155,  471.  Bac.  119, 
Most.  240,  Pocn.  516.  Ps.  1085 ;  semel  etiam  nee  rteU  loqui,  Bac. 
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735.  At  plerumque  male  iuere  vel  hqm  in  conauMudine  fuil,  et 
Jd/u  si  negative  etTcrrc  volcbiinl,  parum  dic«bitnt.  Neque  vero 
ncgavcrim,  eiiam  noH  recte  (itt  Cic.  Lael.  59)  et  nort  tatii  in  usu 
fuisse.  sed  in  his  particulai  negaiiva  ab  adverbio  disiungi  potest, 
sicut  Quintilianus,  VII,  pr.  gi  satis  k^m  «j/ scripsit,  in  illisaulem 
non  disiungtCur.  Ergo  si  Plautina  aeinte  non  nisi  in  illis  locutio- 
nibus  nee  pro  non  adhibctur,  sic  sutuere  licei,  illas  e  veiustior« 
tempore  reccptas  Plaiiium  aequalesqiic  eiu8  iia  admisissc  ut  nihil 
earum  mutare  audereni.  nee  auicm  indefinitum  nisi  in  illis  traditum 
non  fuisse  et  e  consuLtudine  loqutndi  iaiupridem  abiisse. 

Contra  quam  senlentiani  facere  mihi  quidcm  non  videtur  locus 
ille  Eiinianus,  Trug.  78  R.  cui  nee  arae  patriae  domi  stani,  fraclae 
disiectae  iacent ;  nam  hie  nee  pro  ne — quidtm  esse  iam  coUocaiio 
ipsa  vrrborum  et  lotius  loci  coniexlus  satis  evidenter  declarant. 
Magis  dispulandi  locus  est  in  Enn.  A.  23S,  3  B.,  453  M.  srd  nee 
pole  quisquam  undique  nitendo  corpus  dJscerpere  ferro ;  poterat 
enim  fieri  ut  ««  poie  pro  nequil  veleres  usurparent.  Sed  ctjoi 
in  Plauti  fabulis  et/c/if  satis  frequenter  adhibeatur  neque  illud  nee 
desit,  lamen  coniuncta  nusquam  inveniuntur;  ct  itd  nee  si  apud 
postcriores  leginius  (ui  Ov.  P.  1  1,  19;  Tac,  A.  IV  34;  Mart.  IV 
^1<  5)>  turn  e  Graeco  id  translatum  esse  facile  concedimus. 
Veri  simile  autem  est,  saepiua  in  certis  coniunctionibus  ver- 
borum  tales  Iranslationes  priinum  f^ctas  esse,  velut  el  pro 
tliam  Cicero  aut  post  quaMlam  particulas  aut  cum  pronomine 
posuii  (vid,  Gildersleeve-Loilge,  S478,  n.  2);  ct  quamquam  in  co 
quern  Enmus  versum  exprimebal,  II.  n  107,  niSi  Aurorra  est,  baud 
minim  lamen  si  ille,  cum  verbum  pro  verbo  non  redderet,  adver- 
sandi  notionem  maiorevi  efTcrrcetsicverterenialuit,  quasi  dXX'iiett 
legereiiir.  Quod  si  fecit,  turn  apud  cum  qiioquc,  sicut  apud  Liv.  I 
35,  6,  nee  intendcndi  tantum  vim  habel,  sicut  apud  Latinos  inlcr- 
dum  ne—quidem  (cf.  Rhct.  ad  Her.  Ill  15.  IV  10;  Cic.  Caiil.  Ill 
24)  et  apud  Graecos  ohii  vcl  itifil;  cf.  Plat.  Rep.  31S  C;  Philem. 
99,  I  K-i  Atuucandr.  12,3  K.  Aiqueparticulam  hocscnsuacdpl. 
endam  exisiimo  in  II.  A  119,  4*493  '■"'  °^^*  fw".  quamquam 
Kuebner,  Gr.  Or.  II  334,  NaegeUbachium  secutus  sic  interpre- 
tatur:  "  weil  sich's  gar  nichl  cinmal  xicml,  gescliweige  denn  dass 
es  billig  ware  " ;  quam  imerpretalioncm  ctiam  Leaf,  sed  non  sine 
dubilatione,  recipit  At  panicula  si  duas  notiones  inter  se  oppo- 
nit,  aut  cxprimunlur  ambac  aut  ex  altera  altera  intellegitur; 
exuinsccus  autem  inferri  nihil  debet.    Idem  seosus  est  in  M  aia, 
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iibi  particula  bis  ponitur ;  cf.  etiatn  T  395  oUa  ^k  Mi  fi  Xavttt,  e 
cuius  simili  loco  pcndcre  vidciur  Cir.  339  quod  nee  sinit  Adrasica. 

At  tertius  locus  obstaie  viddur:  Plaut  Trin.  381  eqq.  nolo  ego 
cum  inprobis  te  viris.  gaale  mi,  ncqiie  in  via  ncquc  in  foro  nec- 
uJIum  seimonero  ezsequi :  sic  eitiin  ct  Brtx  «t  Schoell  scripocniDt. 
cura  in  A  codke  luq.  ulfum,  in  ceteris  uUton  siL  Aique  oliin 
magis  plitcere  polerat  mcv/Zus,  quia  eiiitm  itecuier  receptum 
erat ;  quod  pontquam  nuper  (Rh.  M.  LII)  validis  rationibus  Bin 
expuJit,  de  illo  altero  iam  liberius  dubitare  licet.  Et  mihi  quidem 
Plautus  non  secus  atque  is  qui  Ciricn  conscripsit  (Cir.  370  tux 
ullo  volnerc)  Graccum  illud  tUi  «!>  in  linguam  Lalinam  traoMu* 
liasevidctur;  scd  tamcn  si  ci  neeuUum  vd  tuque  uJlumcx  dome- 
aliea  oopia  in  piomptu  fuiss«  concedimus,  aliud  nihil  cfficitur  nisi 
banc  verborum  coniunctioDcm  cum  ex  veiustioribus  receiHSse; 
ipsara  vero  mc  Plautum  iu  recepi&&c,  ul  id  ad  suum  arbittium 
adhibere  et  cum  quolibet  verbo  coniuotfeie  possel,  non  efficitur. 

Sane  Cicero,  cum  in  formis  quibusdain  legum  confingendis  inter 
alia  vetusta  etiam  nee  pro  mch  admitterei,  iu  locuiua  est  quasi 
nequaquiim  vctuHttssimumsermoiicmrefcrrc  veliet;  cf.  Legg-  H  18 
"sunt  certa  Icgum  verba,  Quinte,  ncque  ila  prisca,  ut  in  veteribus 
XII  sacratisquc  IcKibus,  et  Umen,  quo  plus  auctoriutis  babeant, 
pauIo  antiquiora  quam  hie  scrmo  est."  Ex  qua  oraiione  baec 
colligere  licet,  el  in  legibus  post  decern  viral  em  aeiatcm  coo- 
scriptis  nee  adhibiluro  Aiisse  (cuius  rei  tamen  nulla  exempla  supcr- 
sunt)  et  id  nisi  in  lej^ibus  exstare  Ciceronem  quidem  non  existi- 
mavtsse.  Quod  turn  quoque  ille  recte  opinuri  poterat,  si  PlauitaJ 
illius  nee  reete  et  nee  satit  Na«viani  et  eiuit,  quo  ipse  uicbalur, 
M^c  opmatta  opiime  meminerat ;  neque  entm  in  scmione  suae 
aetatis  nee  quovis  modo  adhibitum  sed  solum  in  iUis  norat  locu- 
tioaibus. 

At  quod  in  Verg.  Eel.  IX  6  nee  priscum  vulgo  agnovcrunt, 
arumadveneadum  est,  magis  id  iure  foriasse  veteres  grammaticos 
fedase  quam  qui  buius  saeculi  editores  idem  senserunt.  Nan 
Donatus  cum  in  Ter.  Ph.  678  legisset 

qii*e  qaidcm  lltl  res  T«rtat  mal« 

haec  adnoiavit:  "non  desinit  pocta  ostcndcre  avanttam  Demi- 
pbonis,  qui  ncc  tdeo  tibrnicf  ten  dari  aliquid  Phorniioni,  quia  sic 
commodum  ei  eat.  Virgilius  [EcL  IX  6]  hos  illi,  quod  nee  bene 
vertat,  mittimus   boedos."     Grammaticus    de    ethcsin    tanium 
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loquitur,  de  oratione  nihil  dicit;  at  tamen  ex  eo  ordine  verborum, 
quein  in  versu  Vergiliano  exscribendo  servat,  suspicari  possis,  ut 
pro  malt  dicere  exstabat  nee  rede  dicere,  nic  etiam  nee  bene 
vertere  pro  male  veriere  in  aliqua  consuetudine  futsse,  Sed  nunc 
editores  Ttec  vertai  bene  scribere  malunt  cum  propter  optitni 
codicis  Palatini  auctoritatem  tum  quia  numerosius  sic  verba 
cadunt.  Quae  si  vera  lectio  est,  etiam  hie  Graecae  linguae  ves- 
tigia agnoscenda  censeo,  ut  nee  pro  fujA/  sit ;  quod  autem  in 
enuntiatione  et  relativa  et  optativa  intendendi  causa  particula 
adhibetur,  id  fortasse  ne  in  Graeco  quidem  sermone  roultum  in 
U3U  fuit,  neque  aliud  miht  exemplum  in  promptu  est ;  sed  tamen 
fere  simile  illud  est  Antiphontis,  I  33,  t  nol  vMijaan.  At  si  quis 
aliter  sentit,  ei  demonstrandum  erit,  nee  priscos  etiam  pro  ne 
admisisse;  quod  ad  pervincendum  non  multum  valet  is  locus,  in 
quo  solo  ita  admittitur,  Cic.  Legg.  Ill  6  nee  esto,  ubi  net  pro  nee 
Buecheler  L  I.  scribi  lussit. 
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THE  SYMBOLIC  GODS. 


A  Gre^  phHosopfaer,  Eohcmenis  by  oame,  who  seems  to  have  Euhenwriim. 
been  neither  Toot  nor  cynic,  declared  that  the  gods  originaUy  wen 
excellent  and  nolaUe  men,  traosplantcd  after  death  to  heaven. 
There  was  also  a  school  of  Hindu  '  legendariuns'  {diUhAsika) 
who  made  bold,  for  inMance,  to  reduce  the  A(vins,  the  &tfht  toip^ 
(cf.  Vedic  divo  napdla),  to  the  po»ilion  of  pioim  kings  of  yore 
{rdjdnau  punyakrlau*).  This  is  just  what  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  docs  (xi.  300  ff):  he  makes  heroes  of  them. 

'  Kutot,  the  tamer  of  borasB,  and  r<i1u(!cukc(,  tkilttd  wttk  hU  fill . . . 
Tb«y  (tied  and  icccWed  bonot  like  unio  the  godi.' 

The  possibility  of  Euhcmerism  appears  in  many  quarters  of 
Indian  religious  history.  The  Hindus  stood  ready  at  all  times  10 
efface  the  line  that  parts  gods  and  men.  The  gods  sin  and  '  wipe 
off'  their  sins  on  a  scape-god  Trita  who  in  turn  wipes  ihcm  off  on 
wicked  merL  Tlie  gods  perform  sacrifices.  Asceticism  or  spir- 
^itual  fervor  {(afitu)  is  a  creative  instrument  in  their  hands,  hot 
nen  vie  with  them  in  this ;  it  becomei  necessary  at  limes  to  divert 
the  tafias  of  great  ascetics,  when  it  ihreatem  to  sh:ike  (he  founda- 
tions of  the  universe,  by  di.tpatching  (in  the  manner  of  the  St. 
Anthony  episode)  divine  nymphs  on  their  customary  mission.  Id 
Buddhism  the  gods  are  pas^ibly  good  Buddhists,  as  Professor 
Rhys  Davids  aptly  puts  it.  The  Brahmans  say  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  gods :  divine  gods,  and  Brahman  gods ;  from  their  poiol 
of  view  this  is,  I  am  sure,  neither  as  naive  nor  as  impudent  as  it 
has  seemed  to  be  at  first  sight.  The  gods  descend  from  heaven 
(ot'Ofjti')  and  men  ascend  to  be  gods.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
there  were  stilt  leading  Vedflnta  preachers  of  the  Brahma,  so  holy, 
30  sanctifying  in  character  and  example,  tliat  their  canonization 
by  popular  voice  as  Parainahiiiutas,  '  supreme  s])irits,'  comes  dan- 
gerously dose  to  identifying  them  with  God  himself. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  conceive  of  natural  religion,  of  religion 

'Ybka  Nirnktaxii,  1. 
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that  is  not  controlled  by  acuHeniic  commands,  as  ever  entirely 
free  from  bero  woraliip:  the  hero  may  be  canonixed  or  made 
into  a  god.  The  impressive  object-lesson  of  superiority,  physical 
or  spiritual,  may  make  a  god  of  a  tribal  chief,  a  Roman  emperor, 
or  a  Hindu  ascetic.  This  b  the  true  element  in  Euhemerism  :  in 
the  outer  world  that  surrounds  each  human  being,  there  is  a 
power,  constant,  intimate  and  compelling,  namely,  the  power  of 
other  men.  Lei  this  but  exhibit  itself  dominant  or  helpful  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  it  must  be  conciliated  or  gratefully  adored ; 
here  is  some  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  a  god  may  be  made. 
Yet  science  has  wisely  repudiated  Euhemerism  as  a  general 
theory  of  religion,  because  the  contact  between  man  and  man  is 
but  a  patch  of  the  complex  tissue  of  existence ;  there  arc  other 
relations  which  man  has  to  establish  with  forces  even  more  exact- 
ing, and  certainly  more  mysterious,  K\  the  present  lime  Euhe- 
merists  are  trying  their  band  exceedingly  in  the  explanation  of 
Vedie  mythology.  The  theory  is  a  convenient  catch-all  for  almost 
any  mythological  fact  of  obscure  origin,  for  it  obliterates  conve- 
niently the  distinction  between  things  hard  to  interpret  and  things 
that  require  no  interpretation  at  all. 
Father-  Worsliip  of  the  Manes  (Fathers  and  Mothers)  is  tn  principle 
ITorkhip.  ^^  y^^y  different  from  the  preceding.  What  shall  primitive  man 
do  with  bis  deceased  relations  that  have  become  poor  relations 
all  at  once?  Death  does  not  rid  him  of  them,  for  tbey  appear  in 
dreams  and  visions.  They  hover  over  the  hearth,  they  are  at  the 
table  and  must  be  fed.  The  (rdddhas,  feasts  set  out  for  the 
Fathers,  are  the  most  important  religious  act  of  the  ordinary 
Hindu.  The  Creek  taliiav  {ai>6painohai^ai>)  and  f^ai>  require  per- 
sonal attention.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Roman  Lares  and 
Penates  who  are  coupled  with  the  worship  of  Vesta,  the  goddess 
of  the  hearth  ;  they  all  testify  to  the  persistent  intimacy  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Worship  of  the  dead  is  an  important 
&Ctor  in  religion,  rising  here  and  there  to  a  supreme  position.  It 
is  predestined  al»o  to  assimilate  itself  to  god-worship.  The  dead 
may  require  order  and  government  like  the  living;  hence  th« 
Chthonic  gods  (Hades  and  Persephone,  ;[0rti>(ar  $ioi)  rule  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  (jjdiii'ioi,  Mpai).'  Or  there  maybe  a  Father  Epony- 
mos,  a  pioneer  Father,  who  discovers  the  permanent  abode  of  the 
departed ;  hence  Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvant,  who  has  found  the 

■Fiirbanks,  A.  J.  Fh.  isi.  143. 
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bright  places  where  the  Fathers  carry  on  a  dcltKbtfiil  exisleoce  in 
his  company.  Yutna  is  firxt  of  all  a  kiug ;  next,  king  of  the  dead, 
Pluto ;  and  finally  a  god. 

In.primitivc  times  a  rich  field  for  religious  impressions  is  found  'Aoto- 
ia  what  is  Qsaally  spoken  of  as  anitniam  or  spiritisni.  Both  terms  '""'^  '"'' 
are  open  to  objection ;  they  can  not  belong  to  a  primitive  stage  of 
religious  evolution,  since  soul  ami  spirit  with  their  implied  human 
twoIbldiMss,  baffling  even  to  the  modem  philosopher,  can  not  be 
counted  conceptions  of  primitive  savage  man.  But  the  narrower 
and  best  sense  in  which  animism  is  used  is  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood; I  mean  what  might  be  more  properly  called  automor- 
phism. Taking  as  a  class  the  living  organic  beings  ordinarily 
seen,  that  is,  man  himself  and  the  animal  world  bcHide  himself, 
we  know  that  ihey  are  reproduced  in  man's  consciousness  in 
countless  exalted  and  distorted  forms.  That  is  to  say,  they  serve 
as  a  suggestion  for  other  shapes,  other  bodies  that  evolve  them- 
selves before  the  mind  with  a  degree  of  reality  scarcely  less  than 
that  of  the  man  and  beasts  he  meets  in  his  daily  life.  Night,  full 
of  vague  and  flitting  shapes;  the  fire  that  dispels  them,  while 
itself  producing  them ;  the  clouds  and  vapors  that  hover  over 
mountains  and  marshes  reproduce  and  exaggerate  the  shapes  of 
men  and  beants  to  the  point  of  independent  creation,  almost  tx 
Hthilo.  Dreams,  nightmares,  delirium,  and  hallucination  fill  the 
mind  with  delightful  and  monstrous  lancics  in  which  the  auto- 
morphic  figures  become  so  real  that  they  may  not  be  doubted. 
The  Upaoisads,  an  intellectually  far  advanced  product  of  the 
Hindu  mind,  pretty  nearly,  if  not  quite,  believe  in  the  reality  of 
dream-life.  By  its  own  lisht  the  human  mind  bshions  the 
materials  seen  while  awake  into  a  new  world  of  forms : 

'  Ir  the  (Itle  of  dreain  he  roamelh  up  ind  down 
As  a  god  create*  for  himscll  manr  (oims. 
Now  jorfallr  dallying  with  women. 
Now  Ixholiling  mudXrou*  torBik' 

—BxAa4-Aranjiai»'Ufaiiifad\w.  3.  13. 


How  inextricable  is  the  mutual  entanglement  of  real  and 
visionary  life  in  the  consciousness  of  early  man  we  can  scarcely 
realise,  still  less  certainly  can  we  count  the  number  of  more  or 
less  divine  personal  It  let,  especially  of  the  uncanny,  demoniac  sort, 
that  have  been  recruited  from  visions. 
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NiniK-  All  this  material  for  making  gods  taken  collectively  is  in  reality 
Wotitiip.  nothing  but  the  deification  of  human  persons,  or  persons  shaped 
in  the  imsge  of  man.  The  religious  object  is  the  will  of  these 
persons;  the  religious  motive  is  their  conciliation;  the  religious 
act  is  praiiting  and  giving  to  these  persons,  that  is,  prayer  and 
sacrifice.  Now  the  discovery  of  the  Veda  has  established  the 
following  important  fact.  From  what  precedes  we  may  presume 
that  primitive  man  was  conscious  of  hts  own  power  of  perception 
and  volition,  else  how  could  he  ascribe  toothers  helpful  or  dis- 
turbing exercise  of  these  functions?  The  Vedic  hymns,  though 
themselves  high  up  in  the  scale  of  human  production,  have  con- 
vinced us  that  primitive  man  at  his  very  awakening  to  conscious- 
ness extended  these  simple  processes  of  reasoning  to  inanimate 
nature,  or,  let  us  say  even  more  broadly,  to  his  inanimate  sur- 
roundings. The  phenomena  and  forces  of  nature,  no  less  than  the 
human  and  automorphic  shapes  are  ever  active ;  man's  being  and 
well-being  is  altogether  dependent  upon  them.  The  earth  that 
nourishes  ;  the  heavens  thai  fructify  the  earth  (father  and  mother)  ; 
the  sun,  source  of  light ;  wind,  rain,  lightning  and  fire  ;  they  are 
all  in  motion  and  action.  They  are  all,  loo,  forces  which  man  is 
bound  to  recognize  as  superior  to  himself.  A  simple  step  forward 
in  primitive  reasoning  endows  these  forces  with  will  and  intention, 
personification  follows  of  sheer  necessity,  and  again  man  must 
establish  a  modus  vwendt  with  these  persons.  The  grander  forces 
of  nature  are  not  the  only  living  things.  The  forest  is  alive  wiih 
trees,  the  plain  with  plants;  the  rivers  with  waters;  the  moun- 
tains with  clouds ;  and  even  rocks  and  stones,  more  or  less 
shaped,  simulate  form,  life,  will  and  intention.  These  processes 
go  on  as  civilization  dots  the  environment  of  man  with  artificial 
objects.  The  sheltering  house  has  life,  personality,  and  divinity  ; 
the  'goddess  furrow,'  S\tX,  becomes  in  time  one  of  the  most 
charming  6gures  of  Hindu  myth  and  story ;  ihe  nourishing  por- 
ridge, that  puts  on  a  home-spun  garment,  the  staple  fee  of  the 
Brahmans,  in  a  moment  of  recklessness  turns  god ;  the  battle* 
drum,  the  spear  and  the  '  trusty  blade,' '  and  even  the  senseless 
stone  or  stump  by  the  road-side  (fetish)  may  be  al  any  moment 
irradiated  by  the  will  and  intention  that  is  seen  shining  in  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  appear  to  be  gods. 

'Bciiwult's  swords,  Niegling  and  Htunllng;   King   Arthur'*   Esc«Ub«r. 
Cf.  Gummcic,  Ccrmanic  Uriginr,  p.  146. 
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assets  oi  him  that  speaks  poetically  or  rhetorically.  But  though 
the  records  of  artistic  literature  can  tell  us  nothing  about  the  actual 
lime  when  these  gott"  began,  we  may  nevertheless  reason  safely 
that  they  arc  founded  upon  the  bed-rock  of  early  human  con- 
sciousness. Can  we  imagine  a  time  when  a  savage  shaking  witb 
ague  in  the  forest,  or  in  his  primitive  hut,  did  not  crave  the  quality 
'warm';  or.  when  burning  with  fever,  did  not  long  for  the  quality 
'cool '?  The  Atba^^■a-Vcda  '  makes  obeisance'  to  '  coo!  and  to 
hot  fever.'  In  various  parts  of  the  earth  fever  is  cured  by  tying 
a  frog,  the  coolest  of  animals,  to  the  body  of  the  patient. 
How  The  Veda  has  taught  us  the  lesson  of  the  nature-gods  (anthro- 
'""goiI*  poo'orphic  gods),  so  that  we  shall  not  forget  it ;  il  may  serve  us 
an  Miilt.  equally  well  with  the  symbolic  gods.  Symbolism  is  based  upon 
the  crude  notion  that  qualities  have  a  kind  of  independent  indi- 
vidual existence,  aside  from  the  concrete  objects  that  possess  a 
given  quality.  Let  us  lake,  ^.^.,  the  obvious  fact  that  there  is 
much  in  nature  round  about  man  thai  is  red  in  color.  Primitive 
man,  though  notoriously  awkward  in  devising  nain.es  for  color, 
was  surely  conscious  of  that  color-quality  which  we  call  red,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  principal  colors.  Now  in  jaundice  the  com- 
plexion turn*  yellow  ;  yet  all  about  in  nature  there  is  the  quality 
'red.'  Naturally,  the  wish  and  aim  of  ihe  jaundiced  person  is  to 
apply  to  himself  the  abundant  redness  that  is  in  nature:  *  Oh, 
that  1  were  red.  instead  of  yellow!'  He  wishes  red,  he  wishes 
away  yellow:  the  wish  positive  or  negative  in  connection  with 
some  quality  is  surety  the  first  step  in  making  a  symbolic  god. 
And  now  the  wish  is  realized  as  much  as  possible,  lirat  in  thought 
next  in  exclamation  (prayer),  and  finally  by  hugging  the  desired 
quality  as  closely  as  may  be,  and  by  removing  (exorcising)  the 
abhorrent  quality.  This  is  charm  and  amulet.  Red,  the  color  of 
life  and  health  ('  heute  roth  morgen  todt ')  is  the  quality,  destined 
to  become  a  god  to  those  suffering  from  jaundice,  and,  leas  par- 
ticularly, to  all  thsi  crave  health  and  life : 

'  Up  to  the  sun  shall  go  thy  jaundice,  in  the  color  of  the  red 
bull  do  we  envelop  thee.' 

'  Into  parrots,  thrushes,  and  yellow  wag-tails  {nota  bene,  all 
yellow  birds)  do  we  put  thy  jaundice.' — i^Atkarva-Vtda.  i.  82). 
And  then  something  red  b  placed  upon  the  patient  to  be  worn  as 
an  amulet. 
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Soon  we  have  a  god  '  Red*  (Rohita).     Now  begins  ihe  process  ITir 
ofpilini;  upoa  this  very  simple  fictional]  possible mylh-makuig  acta  ^"^  ""'■ 
derived  from  the  grosser  sphere  of  the  visible  k^^    "WtK  tbinjc 
that  is  most  etprdaUy  red  and  lusty  in  great  nature  b  the  sun; 
the  god  of  red  quality.  Rohita,  is  drawn  irresistibly  to  become  an 
latuibute,  a  special  manifestation  of  the  sun-god.     It  is  not  good 
I  for  a  god,  any  more  than  for  man,  to  be  alone ;  from  the  rib  of 
the  god  Rohiu (masculine, 'He-Red')  is  fashioned  Rohini  (femi- 
^nine,  'She-Red').    After  that  we  may  leave  the  happy  couple  to 
rtbe  tender  mercies  of  poets,  story-tellers,  old  women   in  Ihe 
nursery,  and  even  to  philosophers ;  they  will  paint  the  two  figures, 
with  such  outline,  color,  and  perspective  as  they  can  con»nand> 
into  the  threat  picture  of  the  national  pantheon. 

Let  me  hold  closely  to  the  thread  of  my  argument.    The  simple-  Vcrt>*l 
minded  reasoning  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  is  that  the  quality  Redi  ^^'>^' 
having  some  sort  of  objective  existence,  is  in  truth  itself  an  object; 
if  an  object,  we  know  from  what  has  preceded,  that  it  may  have 
will :  if  win.  intention :  again,  the  real  purpose  of  Ihe  god-making 
act  is  to  coax  tlial  intention,  so  that  it  may  be  favorable  to  him 
;|bat  coaxes.    Color  is  a  very  noticcaible,  a  very  salient  quality, 
but  any  quality  will  do;  so,  <.  g.,  audible  quality,  the  sound  of  a 
thing  as  conveyed  by  its  very  name.    We  may  nke  it  for  granted 
Ltbat  primitive   folk  are  not  able  to  distinguish  very  sharply 
'between  the  name  of  a  thing  and  its  oilier  mote  inherent  quali- 
ties ;  yea,  for  that  matter,  between  the  name  of  a  thing  and  Ihe 
thing  itself.     Natural  man  manipuLites  language  sensitively  and 
ruitfully,  without  the  interference  that  comes  from  a  critical  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  word-making.     He  is  full  of  the 
belief — not  quite  dead  yet — that  the  names  of  things  are  there  by 
nature  (^Vn) ;  he  is  not  the  least  bit  worried  by  the  truth  that  he 
himself  and  his  ancestors  have  invented  the  names  and  have 
attached  them  to  things  (fk'aci)- 

The  Hindus  were  great  grammarians  and  phonetists,  but  they 
never  seemed  able,  not  even  in  their  Brahmanical  and  Buddhistic 
philosophies,  to  hold  apart  the  names  and  the  essence  of  things 
(kJoth  and  rifia).  Hence  their  etymologies  are  almost  invariably 
childish  and  silly.  If  the  name  of  anything  sounds  in  a  certain 
way,  that  sound  is  for  them  as  much  part  of  the  thing  as  its  chem- 
ical constituents.  Therefore  the  name,  no  less  inherent  a  quality 
than  the  color  of  a  thing,  may  become  a  trusted  basis  for  making 
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divinities  {nomina  numiKo).  There  ii  a  'god  barley.'  The 
name  of  barley  \i  yava\  the  verb  stem  yav&ya  means  'defend." 
The  common  formula, _>'(ii'i» ' ii yavaydsmad  dve^ah  '  barley  (i,  e,, 
defender)  ait  Ihou,  defend  us  from  hatred,'  catches  (he  theogonic 
process  in  the  very  act.  It  is  easy  to  prove  the  example :  if  in  San- 
ak(it_)'flt'ii  were  sounded  with  the  sounds  oihardeum,  genie,  or  f«ioi, 
there  would  be  no  god  '  barley.'  The  Sanskrit  word  for  life  and 
living  it/Jva ;  any  plant  that  has  a  similar  sound,  like  j'fvanft  or 
jlvala  is  life-giving,  has  supernatural  power  by  virtue  of  its  name. 
A  favorite  plant  for  sorcery  is  called  apdmdrga  ;  its  power  comes 
to  it  from  its  supposed  etymological  connection  with  the  verb 
apa-marj '  wipe  away.'  In  Hindu  charms  this  plant  is  constantly 
implored  to  wipe  away  diseases,  to  wipe  out  demons  aud  wizards, 
to  wipe  off  sins  and  evvb  of  all  sorts.  For  better  or  for  worse  the 
real  divine  element  here  is  ihe  'god  wiper.' 
Mythology  In  this  remote  corner  of  (he  land  o(  myth  we  may  find  a  safe, 
of  Lincuier  though  very  modest,  home  for  ihe  famous  theory  that  myths  are 
a  disease  of  language.  If  we  regard,  as  was  once  the  fashion, 
analogy  in  language  as  a  disease  ('  fedseanalogy '),  then  mythology 
is  a  disease  of  language  precisely  in  the  degree  that  mythic 
figures  are  created  or  strongly  modified  by  analogy  at  work  upon 
the  names  of  these  mythic  figures.  *Ai^^>V7  and  'Ai/>f>oAi^.  whether 
iliey  come  from  Shemitic  Ishiar  or  not,  are  surely  names  the 
first  of  which  coquets  with  art>p6t  'foam,'  the  second  boih  with 
d^ffde  and  a™  "enter."  If  once  these  two  verbal  ideas  were  read 
into  the  name  of  the  'foam-born '  goddess  they  became  as  much 
part  of  her  mythogonic  apparatus  as  was  the  famous  root  dyu 
'shine' in  the  production  of  Z(vc.  Again  and  again  the  Hindu 
myth  makes  female  relatives  for  mighty  l^fakrd)  Indra  out  of 
words  for  strength.  Indra  is  at  first  (aapati.  'lord  of  might.' 
But  Pali  happens  to  mean  '  husband '  as  well  as  "  lord ' ;  faeipati 
is  thought  to  mean  'husband  of  ^aci";  hence  we  have  his  'steady 
company'  wife  ^acl.  Another,  rather  temporary  wife.  Prilsaha, 
is  similarly  abstracted  from  anotlier  of  Indra's  epithets, /r JjaAtu- 
pati'\atAo{  strength.'  His  mother  pn'iwi" Strength '  is  a  pain- 
fully obvious  precipitate  from  Indra's  epithets  (avasah  mnuh  and 
^«/»-(iA  fot.'iwaA 'son  of  strength';  from  the  stem  f«r'«i' strength  ' 
the  old  lady  is  derived  with  the  help  of  the  obligato  feminine 
ending  /.  Sanskrit  scholars  need  not  be  reminded  that  sura,  a 
coinrooaclassicalwordfor 'god'  is  but  a  pendant  loatura  'devil/ 
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at  a  time  when  the  latter  word  wtu  fell  in  popular  etymologr  to 
be  a-sura  'not  bright.'  But  asura  at  first  meant  siinply 'spirit.' 
The  K'^t^c^  I^iti-  of  uodefiDablc  character,  is  but  an  afteithouKfat 
to  Aditi,  the  go^cicss  'Boundlessness."  I  suspect  that  Adili 
abo,  that  vague  and  elusive  mother  of  the  substantial  Indo- 
Iranian  Adityas  (Mitra,  Varuna,  Aryaman,  Bhaga),  herself  un- 
known in  the  Avcsu,  is  an  abstraction.  If  we  get  ourselves  to 
regard  the  ddUya  as  the  'gods  of  old'  (d^i 'beginning'  -f-  suffix 
'tya')  we  have  an  epithet  that  fits  them  nianrelioasly  well ;  grant 
but  the  least  darkening  of  the  meaning  of  this  adjective,  its  least 
advance  from  epithet  (o  mythic  person,  and  Aditi  results  almost 
of  necessity  as  the  basis  of  the  seeming  patronymic  dditya. 

We  are  rijie  now  for  the  6nal  sc»icnicnl:  Any  quality,  bow-  Conplnt 
soever  abstract  it  may  seem  to  us,  presents  itself  to  natural  man 
as  something  solipsistic ;  it  is  a  thing  per  u ;  tlie  visible  <]uality 
'red,'  the  audible  quality  'defending'  can  claim  no  advantage 
over  the  quality  'down'  in  such  formulas  as  the  following: 

'  Thou  that  makest  all  men  sallow,  inflaming  them  like  a  sear- 
ing  fire,  even  now,  O  Fever,  thou  shall  become  void  of  strength ; 
do  thou  now  go  away  ^ImfM,  aye, /n/^  the  deplhs\'—{Atharva- 
Veda  V.  22,  2.) 

Or,  another  time: 

*  DowK  blowcth  the  wind,  down  burneih  the  stin,  the  cow  is 
milked  dmimwttrd — down  shall  go  thy  ailment !  '—^Rig-  Veda  x. 

tiOi  II.) 

There  is  no  god  'Down'  or 'Downer',  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  see  the  fumes  over  the  alemUc  condensing  aud  shaping  them- 
selves into  such  a  one ;  if  there  is  no  such  god,  clearly  there  might 
have  been. 

Professor  Usener,  in  his  learned,  important  and — barring  cer-  Profcuor 
I  tain  etymologies  not  quite  i  la  m«de — altogether  delightful  book,  Js***^!^ 
*  G^ternamen,'  lias  proposed  the  name  '  sonderg<>tier '  for  this  Godi.' 
Style  of  god ;  Professor  Gildersleeve*  happily  translates  the  word 
by  '  specialist  gods,'     It  seems  to  me  that  the  name  is  a  little  too 
broad,  and  not  quite  as  delinilc  as  it  should  be  for  the  class  offorma. 
tioos  which  we  are  discussing ;  it  fails  to  bring  out  the  subjective 

■  Cf.  Ibe  pare);  lln(iiiitlc  ptodBciioa  ol  Jui^ha  *  mlietatilc,'  oit  of  tukka 
■plaastnl'  (primatily  of  •  ehiriot,  'bavinj  wtll-driltcd  utc*  o(  tbe 
fiUceU ') ;  ot  the  t««tati*e  Juriia '  perdition  '  ai  pcudtni  to  n&iil '  bail.' 

'  A.  J.  Ph.  nil.  3S6  a. 
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elemcnl  upon  which  I  am  cndcavorinf;  to  lay  stress.  The  god 
Agni  '  Fire,"  or  even  Ztlt  'shining  sky,'  is  also  a  specialist  god ; 
where,  indeed,  do  w«  find  anything  but  specialist  gods,  until  there 
comes  that  6nal  reflection  which  gathers  up  the  33  or  the  3333 
sods  into  a  single  god,  or  extracts  all  their  virtue  into  a  monistic 
or  pantheistic  menittruum  ?  The  really  imporUni  distinction  in 
the  whole  domain  of  god-making  is  between  ready-made  indi* 
vidtials  and  individual  objects  on  the  one  hand,  and  subjective 
Slates  of  mind  born  of  man's  adjustment  of  himself  to  his  sur- 
roundings in  general,  and  enlivened  by  keen  desire  or  fear  into 
objective  reality  ;  heroes,  Fathers,  visionary  personages,  nature- 
forces,  nature -objects  and  arlilicial  objects  on  the  one  side,  desires 
and  fears  on  the  other.  In  daily  life,  with  a  simplicity  that  car- 
ries us  back  to  rudimentary  human  emotion,  we  still  exclaim,  or 
think,  '  I  wish  1  had,'']wi»h  t  were,' and  proceed  to  build  a 
castle  in  the  air  or  in  Spain.  The  passionate  wish  and  the  lurid 
fear  have  in  folk-lore  always  tended  to  a  cerlnin  kind  of  realixa- 
tion.  The  gift  of  a  ceitain  number  of  wishes  (usually  three)' ; 
the  wishing-cap  and  the  magic  wand ;  the  bodily  potency  of  the 
curse  (wish  of  another,  hostile  wish),  and  the  evil  eye  show  how 
subjective  emotion  is  conceived  to  glide  over  into  objective 
reality.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  insistence  ;  (he  shadowy  figure, 
conjured  up  before  the  mind  again  and  again,  thickens  in  sub- 
stance, grows  sharper  in  its  outline,  becomes  more  and  more  visu- 
alized, so  to  speak,  every  time  it  presents  itself  to  desiring  and 
fearing  man. 

H«urvarat  The  natural  Aryan  (Indo- Iranian)  man  cries  out  afier 
AiMrttv  ''^^'''  *"''  iramorulity  in  endless  exclamations  that  contain 
c  Uodtlcu  the  words  iarva  'sound'  and  amxta  'immortal.'  One  Aryan 
'Grudge-'  people,  tlie  Persians,  have  made  gods  of  these  two  prime  desires. 
.  Haurvat.lt  and  Amerciai  (Khordftd  and  Murdsd),  mere  abstract 
nouns  from  the  adjectives  just  mentioned,  figure  among  Ahura 
Mazda's  angels,  the  Ameshaspents :  they  rule  over  the  plants  and 
waters  that  ward  off  disease;  they  are  the- gods  of  nutrition ;  they 
smite  hunger  and  thirst ;  they  nourish  the  blessed  in  Paradise. 

The  Brahman  authors  of  the  Vedic  hymns  get  their  living  from 
those  for  whom  they  sing  and  sacrifice.  Naturally  they  love  the 
generous  giver;  their  dislike  of  the  stingy,  grudging,  or  even 
poor  employer,  knows  no  bounds,  and  is  expressed  in  a  fashion 

'Sm  AV  xi.  I.  10;  Saectd  Books  oE  (li«  EmI  xlji.  181,  613. 
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that  is  the  reverae  of  mealy-motilhed  in  numberless  passages. 
One  wa)- of  ilmcribiitK  these  much-dislikcd  persons  is  a-rt, 'he 
that  gives  no  wealth'  (ri,  a  form  of  ttic  stem  in  Lat.  rti);  ifae 
abstract  noun  corresponding  to  ati  b  ardli  '  ungeDcrousness,' 
•grudge,"  'avarice.'  The  pretty  bymn,  Alharva-Vcda  v.  7.  dis- 
closes Araii  as  a  full-fledged  person :  she  is '  golden-complexioned, 
level)',  rests  upon  golden  cushions,'  in  &ct,  quite  an  Apsaraa  or 
'schoneTeufelinne*;  yet  she  is  cajoled  logo  away: 

'  Bring  wealth  to  us,  do  not  stand  in  our  way,  O,  ArAti ;  do  not 
keep  from  us  the  sacrificial  fee,  when  it  is  being  taken  (to  us)  I 
AdoratKM  be  to  the  power  of  grudge,  the  power  of  failure,  adora- 
tion to  Arllli'! 

'  Him  whom  I  implore  with  holy  speech  (Vic  Sarasvatt).  the 
yoke-fellow  of  thought,  the  faith  (that  manifests  itself  through 
gifts)  shall  find  to-day,  aroused  (in  him)  by  the  brown  soma- 
drink'! 

'To  the  golden-complexioned,  lovely  one.  who  rests  upon 
golden  cushions,  to  the  great  one,  to  that  ArAti  who  wears  golden 
robes,  i  have  rendered  homage.' 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  symbolic  gods  are  not  all  common-  Bratima. 
place  or  mean  like  HaurvatAt  and  Ar.tti.  The  most  exalted  divine 
conception  of  gentile  folk,  Brahma,  is  the  symbol  of  pious  thought 
and  bo]y  utterance  (X^()<  ^"^^  outpouring  of  the  soul  io  its  highest 
loagings:  it  is  the  best  wish  of  a  spiritually-minded  and  gifted 
people  that  has  become  divine  essence  and  universal  persona] 
god. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  symbolic  gods  are  lai^ely  oppor-  Diitinctlon 
tnnist,  very  special,  and  even  momeutary ;  it  is  ordinarily  not  easy  c*"^." 
.to  personify  snd  to  surround  with  mylh  transparent   subjective  >nil 
[  States  of  mind.    The  names  of  symbolic  gods  are  slow  to  congeal  H^Jf"'" 
into  protxir  names,  because  they  are  checked  by  the  entire  family 
of  words  to  which  they  belong.     It  is  after  all  rather  wonderful 
that  a  conception  like  Arati  does  take  on  so  much  flesh  and  blood. 
Tbcy  make  up  for  this  restriction  by  their  endless  number ;  many 
as  arc  the  visible  objects  that  may  be  deified,  more  is  the  number 
of  human  moods,  desires  and  ideals,  fears  and  aversions.     Those 
diaphanous  names  share  in  all  the  processes  of  language ;  analogy 
I  Steps  in  aiid  makes  them  almost  unhealthily  productive.    Con- 
siderable as  may  have  been  the  significance  of  the  di  certi  of  the 
Roman  indigUamenla  we  must  not  uke  them  too  seriously.    The 
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cnitTOSsiof;  and  loving  care  of  child-life  has  produced  over  forty : 
Vaticanus  prompts  the  chiM's  tirst  cry  ;  Fabulinus,  the  beginoiiigs 
ofhts^peech;  Edusa  teaches  him  how  to  eat,  Poiina  how  lo  drink; 
he  leaver  the  house  with  Abeona,  Iterduca  guides  him  on  the  way ; 
Domiduca  brings  him  home  again,  etc.  ll  is  almost  hke  a  noun- 
suffix  that  h;i»  ^;iined  favor  and  Marled  on  a  career  of  indefinite 
propagation.  After  all  these  gods  are  lo  the  end  little  more  than 
formulated  wishes. 

The  Sanskrit  gods  ending  in  pad  'lord,'  beyond  a  certainj 
point,  arc  similarly  verbal  and  analogical  raihcr  than  corporeal.^ 
They  range  from  the '  lord  of  food,'  {annapati), '  lord  of  wealth ' 
{dhanapati),  •  lord  of  the  field '  {fitetrapali), '  lord  of  the  chariot ' 
(ralAaspa(i),  'lord  (or  lady)  of  the  home'  {vjsto^pali,  sadaspali, 
and  manasya  paint),  to  the  much  loftier  conceptions,  'lord  of 
speech '  (vdcaipatf),  "lord  of  wisdom"  {medhaspati),  'lord  of 
righteou.inen.t '  {dharmana>pati)y  and  'lord  of  divine  order' 
(riatpatf).  In  many  of  them  thef  ih^t  precedes  ySa/i  is  purely 
analogical  (rathaspati,  rlaspafi,  etc.).  And  what  does  it  all 
meanf  After  all  nothing  but  the  varying  desires  of  the  meaner 
or  better  human  nature.  And  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
although  diftcrcnt  times,  ditTercni  symbolic  gods.  At  one  time, 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity;  at  another,  Humanity  and  Cosmo- 
politanism; again.  Civilization,  Colonization,  and  the  Over-God- 
dess Commerce.     But  the  v\iii  remains  father  to  the  god. 

JoiiBis  Honcin  UkiT¥b»itt. 

Maurice  Bloomfield. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  SIMPLE  FOR  THE  COMPOUND 
VERB  IN  PERSIUS. 

The  historical  development  of  the  Latin  language  presents  few 
phenomena  of  greaier  interest  and  impoitaoce  than  the  peculiari- 
ties which  mark  the  literature  of  the  Silver  Age.  That  ifae  Latin 
of  this  period  differs  widely  bom  that  of  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  is  well  known,  though  very  many  of  the  details  arc  but 
impcrfedly  andenitood.  The  variety  and  complexity  of  the 
literary  fotcrs  which  comlnned  to  produce  what  is  commonly 
called  Silver  Laiimty,  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate 
correctly  the  stylistic  character  of  the  individual  author  and  that 
of  the  lime.  The  training  of  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
schools,  the  encroachments  of  the  language  of  daily  life,  the 
careful  study  of  the  old  masters,  especially  of  Vet^U  and  of 
Horace,  and  (he  professed  aversioo  to  uniformity  in  writing— ^1 
these  and  other  influences  united  tn  tl>e  fomtation  of  a  literary 
medium  which  is  at  once  brilliant  and  commonplace,  brilliant  on 
account  of  its  bold  imagery  and  rhetorical  coloring,  commonplace 
because  of  the  lack  of  transcendcni  genius  and  the  monoionout 
recurrence  of  old  forms.  One  of  the  meet  remarkable  features  of 
the  later  period,  to  which  comparatively  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid,  Is  the  use  of  the  simple  for  the  compound 
verb.  In  a  recently  published  paper'  I  attempted  loshow,  on  the 
bans  of  examples  collected  from  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  the  nature 
and  effect  of  this  substitution,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  influ> 
cnces  which  were  at  work  in  its  propagation  as  an  eleracDt  of 
style.  The  use  of  the  simple  verb.,in  this  pregnant  sense  is  seen 
now  and  then  in  the  poetry  of  the  Republic  ar>d  even  in  Cicero, 
while  in  Vergil — to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  for  metrical  conveni- 
ence— the  simple  forms  arc  often  adopted  where  the  sense  of  the 
compound  is  required  by  the  context.    And  yet,  though  by  no 

'  'Tlic  Uu  of  the  Simple  (or  the  Compoand  Virb  >n  Juvenal,'  in  T»ni> 
aciioni  of  ilic  Asitticaa  Philological  AHOcialion,  XXXI,  1900,  pp.  101- m. 
For  (be  sake  ol  bfevlty  IbU  aiilcle  baa  been  lefccicd  to  bt<o*  a*  JoTcoal. 
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means  a  rarity  in  the  classical  period,  this  use  is  essentially  a 
cbaracteristic  of  the  Silver  Age,  for  not  tilt  then  did  it  reach  its 
full  development. 

The  principal  influences  which  caused  this  feature  of  style  to 
become  so  widespread  during  the  lirsi  two  centuries  of  the 
Empire  were  the  ()res«rvution  oi  the  simple  verb  in  the  sense  of 
the  compound  from  (he  urchalc  period,  especially  in  religious  and 
legal  formulae,  the  more  frequent  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  normally  hidden  unriercurrent  of  popular  speech,  and  the 
general  dependence  on  the  poetic  models  of  the  Augustan  Age 
which  is  evident  in  the  diction  even  of  the  later  prose.'  These 
inHucnces,  in  some  respects  distinct,  are  yet  so  inietvroveii  that 
it  b  often  impossible  to  separate  them,  and  the  attempt  to  do 
so  in  most  cases  produces  a  result  which  is  only  partial  and 
unsatisfactorj'.  An  effort  to  distinguish  between  the  colloquial 
and  the  archaic  elements  in  Apuleius,  for  example,  cannot  pro- 
ceed very  far  so  long  as  our  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language 
is  confined  within  the  present  niirrow  limits.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  elevated  diction  of  poetry  reaching  out  alter  new  and  attrac* 
live  forms  in  many  respects  runs  parallel  to  the  strmo  <otidianui, 
whose  leading  characteristic  is  fondness  for  the  novel  and  the  strtfc- 
iDg  in  expression.'  It  has  been  said  that  Persius  on  the  \>antage 
ground  of  a  secure  social  position  displays  greater  freedom  in  his 
use  of  colloquialisms  than  Horace  the  freedmsn's  son  *  On  th<- 
whole,  this  is  doubtless  true;  but  there  are  in  Peisius  only  three 
simple  verbs,  used  as  substitutes  for  the  compound  form,  thai 
are  clearly  colloquial,  a  far  smaller  proportion  than  in  Juvenal.' 
On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  with  the  u.sage  of  the  later 
satirist  shows  that  Persius  had  more  frequent  recourse  to  this 
device,  though  few  of  his  examples  are  as  bold  and  striking  as 
many  of  those  in  Juvenal;  in  other  words,  the  use  of  the  simple 
for  the  compound  verb  in  Persius  is  more  closely  in  line  with  the 
normal  poetic  diction  of  his  time.* 

>  Foradiicataion  ollhttc  influ«nct>  ■««  Javena),  I.e.,  pp,  104,  loj.  1091. 

'Cuiniiacc  |uienal,  1.  c,  pp,  loj,  110. 

>T«affcl,  Stndicn  a.  Cfaat.',  p.  407i  Gildeislceve.  Introd.  to  Pertiu*. 
p.  iivllt. 

■Compare  ]u«*nal,l.  C',  pp.  lOjff. 

'The  proparilon  of  u(>ie  U  on«  example  for  cf«ry  15}^  vcctes  En 
Ju(«Da1 1  in  F<f*iu»,  one  fvr  evcty  20  vcmch.     Pcriiul  bi»  17  aimplt  verbs 
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*Cadert  for  decykrt.—-^.  103  uocta  ddunt  laxig  tanc  pulmen- 
tarU  labris.    Cf.  Juv.  (I.  c.  p.  3 10),  who  uses  dteidere  La  the  Mine 
conneciioD  (6, 434).    A  meuphorical  extension  of  this  o»c  is  seen 
I'in  5,  91  sed  ira  cadat  naso  ruKosaquc  unoa. 

'Clatidere  for  (Ofubidtre, — a)  5,  II  f.  clauso  murmure  raucus 
30  quid  tecum  K^ave  cornicaris  inepie.  This  stands  in  a 
^passage  which,  as  scholiast  and  edd.  remaik.  is  a  lemiiitsceiice  of 
Hor.  Sat  1,  4,  19  C,  but  the  reading  in  the  latter  is  oondusaa 
htrcinis  foUIbus  auras.  A  similar  insunce  ts  found  in  Ovid,  Fast. 
6.  277  f.  suspcDsus  in  ai-Fc  dauso  stat  gtobus.    4)  i,  93  cUudcre 

Kc  versum  didicit :  «o  [Vcrg.]  Ciris  30  et  gracilem  molli  liceat 
ede  daudere  versum.    Cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  Hor.  Sat.  1.  4.  40  £ 
•que  enira  condudcrc  versum  dixeris  esse  aaiis;  Cic.de  OraL 
5.  48,  184  verba  versu  indudcre,  and  Juv.,Lc.,p.3iif.,s.  v.  clau- 

■  dere  for  ineludere^ 
I  *Diuere  for  edttcert. — 5,  4  vulnera  seu  Parthi  ducentts  ab 
inguioe  fcrrum  ;  Verg.  Aen.  13,  378  ducio  mucrone  ;  Ovid,  Fast. 
4,  939  vagina  ducere  fcrrum  ;  Sil.  8,  340  vagina  dudtur  ensis. 
The  regular  word  in  prose,  however,  ts  edtuert ;  see,  lor  example, 
Caes.  B.  C-  s.  44.8:  Cic.  Inv.  2,4,  14;  Sail.  Cat.  51,  36.     Cf. 

hjuv.j.c,  p.  313. 

^k  Ferre  for  afffrre.—a)  2,  53  dona  ferens.  This  expression  it 
▼ery  common  ;  examples  are  Vcrg.  Geo.  3,  32  dona  feram;  id. 
Aen.  3.  49  dona  ferentes;  Ovid,  Her.  t,  27  ;  Slat.  Thcb.  6,  168; 
id.  Ach.  3,  146.  Cf.,  however,  Ovid,  A.  A.  3,  364  adfcrat  in 
calatho  rustica  dona  pucr.  i)  3,  48  t  quid  dexter  senio  ferret, 
scire  crat  in  voto.  Similarly  Vcrg.  Aen.  |],  345  fortuna  populi 
quid  ferat,  but  cf.  Cic.  N.  D.  2,  63,  158  quid  enim  oves  aliud 
adierunt  1 

Findere  for  diffindtre. — 3,  8  f.  turgescit  vitrea  bilis :  *  (indor ' ; 
Plaut.  Bacch.  251  cor  mcuiu  et  cerebrum  . . .  findiiur.  The  use 
of  thesimplc  verb  with  reference  to  passion  is  doubtless  colloquial,' 

^hut  in  other  connections  it  is  common  in  poetry.  Examples  are 
Vcrg.  Aen.  9,  413  fiSaO  transit  praecordia  ligno,  and  Ovid,  Med. 
Fac.  39  ncc  mediae  Marsi.-i  lindunlur  cantibus  angucs. 

■Md  for  I9diflfltml  canipoundi,  and  a  tolal  of  33eiaaa|<'»I  Jnienal,  41 
siBple  vctb*s*cd  lor  63  diSereni  componad*,  «nd  ■  ii>t«l  »t  1  jocKampl««. 
Oalr  agraa  tinpic  vefbi  ai*  to  cmptojcd  \^^  bolh  in  (ommon  :  Ibei.*  ara 
ibdicated  in  iha  piBitnt  pap«r  b;  a»teiiik*. 
'  Cf.  Olio,  SpriehwlUter,  p.  303.  now. 
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'Haerere  for  inhaerere. — 5,  121  huereat  in  stultis  brevis  ut 
semuncia  recti.  Cf.  Cic  Tusc  4,  11,  J4  inhacrrt  in  visccribus 
illud  malum,  and  Juv.,  I.  c,  p.  215. 

PelUre  for  expellere. — i,8;j  f.  nilne  pudctcapitinon  posse  peri- 
cula  cano  pellcrc  ?  Similar  instances  are  not  rare  h)  poetiy,  e.  g. 
VerR.  Acn.  6,  382  f-  pulsus  parumper  cordc  dolor  triali ;   Hor.  C. 

2,  2.  14  :  Ovid,  Met.  14,  216  ;  Sil.  7, 300,  and  even  iii  prose,  c.  g. 
Cic.  Fin.  I,  13,  43  (sapientia)  maesii(iam  pellat  ex  animis,  though 
here  the  phrase  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  absence  of  tfae 
prefix. 

*Ponere  for  apponere. — 1,   53  calidum  scis   ponere   sunien; 

3,  III  f.  posilum  est  algt^nte  caiino  durum  holus;  6,  23  nee 
rhonibos  idco  liberlis  poneie  lautus.  There  is  a  striking  passage 
in  Martial  in  which  lie  plays  on  [his  word,  using  it  thrice,  each 
lime  ui  the  sense  of  a  diflerent  compound' :  1,  43,  12  ff.  ponere 
aprum  nobis  sic  et  harena  solet.  ponatur  tibi  uuUus  aper  post 
talia  facta,  sed  tu  ponaris  cui  Charidemua  apro.  For  further 
illustration  of  the  colloquial  use  of  ponere  'serve  up'  (at  table), 
sec  Juv.,  1.  c,  p.  206. 

*Poaere  for  proponere.—i,  86  f.  doctas  posuisse  figuras  lau- 
datur;  5,  3  tabula  ^eu  maesio  ponatur  htanda  tragoedo:  Cic. 
Tusc.  I,  4,  7  ponere  iubcbam,  dc  quo  qujs  audirc  veliet.  Cf.  the 
use  of  tfmai  (<?>(Tti)  nnd  Gildcr^lecve's  note  to  Persius  5,  3. 
Possibly  the  technical  term  ponere  'paint'  should  be  included 
here:  i,  70  f.  ncc  ponere  lucum  anificcs.    Cf.  Juvenal.  I.e., p.  222, 

Premere  for  eomprimere. — 5.  1 1  folic  preinis  ventos ;  5,  109  es 
tnodicus  voli  ?  presso  Ur«  ?  Similarly  Verg.  Geo.  1,  410  f.  corvi 
prcsso  ter  gutiure  voces  aut  quaicr  ingeminant;  Hor.  Epist. 
I,  [6,  37  contendat  laqueo  coUum  pressisae  pateruum ;  Ovid,  Met. 
9,  78  angcbar,  ceu  guttura  forcipe  pressus.  In  such  connections 
(OP^rimere  is  quite  regular;  cf.  Ter.  Phor.  868  animam  com- 
press!, aurcm  admovi. 

Radtre  for  eradere. — 2,  66  f.  bacam  conchae  rasissc  .  .  .  iussit ; 

3,  49  f.  damnosa  canicula  quantum  raderct.  For  illustrations  see 
Ovid,  Am.  I,  II,  22  liUcra  rasa,  and  Tac.  Ann.  3,  17,  8  nomen 
Pisonis  radcndum  fastis  censuit.     Cf.,  on  the  other  h^nd,  ibid. 

4,  42,  3  Mcrulam  . . .  albo  senatorio  erasit.  The  natuialuse  of 
radere  is  seen  in  3,  114  (ulcus)  baud  deccat  plebcia  radeie  bela, 

^PrapeHirt,sfputtrt%nAtpf»»trti  compMc  the  niniiUi  pU;  on  (liSeient 
niei  of  agrri  in  Mart.  1,  79. 
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and  deradere  occurs  in  4,  39  scriobc  vctncm  mctuena  derad«re 
liinum. 

Rapere  for  abripere.—  i.  100  f.  ct  raptum  vitulo  caput  ablaturit 
superbo  Baxsam;  Ovid,  Met.  13,  771  f.  " lum«n "  que,  " quod 
unum  IVonte  gerw  medix,  npiet  tiin"  dixit  "UUxea."  For  the 
use  of  the  compotind  cf.  5,  159  canis  nodum  abripit ;  Plaut  Men. 
193  na«nm  abreptum;  lustin.  15.3,  1^  abreplaque  lingua  fenun 
exaaimavit,  and  Claudi»),  Rapt.  Pros.  2,  543  abreptasque  dolet 
iam  non  sibi  crcscerc  fibras. 

Rap€re  for  eorripert. — 5,  141  f.  nihil  obslat,  quio  trabe  vasta 
AeKseum  rapias:  Verg.  A«n.  6.  8  rapit  silvas:  Slai.  Theb.  5,  3 
campum  sonipes  rapit.  In  such  connectioas,  however,  corrifxre 
is  usual,  e.  n;.  Ver^.  Aen.  5.  i45(cjmpum):  ib.  5,  316  (upaiia);  ib. 
1,  41S,  and  Ovid.  Met.  2,  158  (vtara). 

'Ramptre  for  dirumptre. — i,  25  rupto  iecore;  3,  27  an  dcceai 
pultnooem  rumpcre  ventis?  5,  13  nee  siloppo  tumidas  intendis 
rumperc  buccas;  5,  158  rupi  iam  vincula;  5,  1S5  ovo  .  . .  rupio; 
6,  27  trabe  rupta.  Examples  of  both  simple  and  compound  verb 
may  be  found  in  Otlo,  Sprichworier,  s.  w.  rumptre  (p.  303)  and 
risus  (p.  301);  cf.  Juv.,  1.  c  p.  J07. 

Scmdere  for  diicituUre. — 5,  154  duplici  in  diversum  scindcris 
bamo;  here,  as  in  the  paxMge  from  Vergil  quoted  below,  the 
phrase  suggests  the  force  of  the  prefix.  Plaut,  Aul.  334  asini  me 
moTdicibus  scindanl ;  Verg.  Aen.  2,  39  scindilur  inccilum  studia 
in  coniraria  volgus ;  Ovid,  Ibis  278  viscera  , .  .  sctssa ;  Stat 
Theb.  4,  660  scis&as  .  .  .  ursas.  Bui  cf.  Verg.  Geo.  3,  514 
>  dbdssos  nudis  laniabant  dcntibus  artus. 

Tangere  for  aUmgerc. — 3,  107  tange,  miser,  venas ;  but  ib.  108 
summosque  pedes  attinge  manusque.  The  sim[de  verb  seems  to 
have  been  technical  in  this  sense :  Sen.  Epixt.  22, 1  vena  tangenda 
est;  but  Tac  Ann.  6,  50, 4  (medtcus)  pulstim  venarum  attigiL  In 
Suet.  Tib.  72  we  find  tentaie  venas. 

Tendtre  for  fxtendere.—i,  65  scit  tenderc  versum ;  cf.  Plin. 
N.  H.  9,  S3  lineam  cxtendere.  On  the  source  of  this  metaphor 
see  Gildersleevc's  note. 

Tenert  for  eonlinere. — 5, 99  teneai  veiitos  inscitia  dcbilis  actus.' 
This  use  of  the  simple  verb  is  not  rare  in  a  certain  sphere  of  prose 
and  may  be  colloquial ;  cf.  Cic.  Vatln.  8,  30  vix  ri&um  lenebant ; 

'  In  thii  cu«  tb«  pcetCBce  of  t^mtimtt  in  the  preceding  v«rH  ma;  have 
faa<l  m  infliMBCc. 
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id.  Att.  12,  38,  2  scfl  teiwndus  dolor  est;  Hor.  A.  P.  5  mum 
leneaHti  amici,  and  Sen.  Epist.  1 15.  zo  itt  risum  tcn«re  non  possis. 
Vomere  for  ei'omere. — 5,  181  pingucm  n«butam  vomucrc  luccr- 
nae:  Vcrg.  Aeu-S-dSsstuppa  vomenstardum  fumum;  Ovid.  Ibis 
596  flam  mas  Sicanls  Aetna  vomit.  For  the  compound  form  cf. 
Verg.  Aen.  8,  251  f.  (Cacus)  fumum  .  .  .  «vomit,  and  SU.  17, 
593  evomuil  paslos  per  saccula  Vesblus  igiies. 

In  order  to  show  how  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  lo  this 
important  subject,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  furnish  the  interested 
student  with  a  basis  for  investigation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  conclude  with  a  bibHographical  list.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  every  casual  remark  should  be  recorded  here,  but 
no  important  treatment,  1  believe,  has  been  overlooked. 

C.  j.  Grysar.  Theorie  dea  lateinischen  Stiles,  2te  Aufl.,  Kola, 
184J.  pp.  18,  355, 

.\.  Draeger,  HJstoriache  Syntax  der  laL  Sprache,  2te  Aufl., 
Leipwg,  1878.  §85. 

J.  H.  Sclimalz,  Lateinische  StiHstik.  ^te  Aufl.,  Muenchen,  1900, 
S36;  in  Iw.  MuUer,  Handb.  d.  kl.  Allerlumsw.  II  2,  p.  452. 

The  subject  has  also  been  taken  up,  usually  with  the  utmost 
brevity,  in  the  following  treatises  which  deal  with  the  style  of 
individual  authors. 

M.  Kteiaschmidt,  DeLiicilisaturarumscriptorisgeneredicendi, 
Marpurgi  Catiorum,  1883,  p.  81. 

L,  Constans,  De  scrmone  Sallustiano,  Paris,  1881,  p.  48. 

L.  Kuehnasi,  Die  Haupipunkte  der  livianischen  Syntax.  Berlin, 

1872.  P- 33' f- 

O.  Riemann,  I^tudee  sur  la  langue  et  la  granimaire  de  Ttie- 
I.ive,  2*€d.,  Paris,  1885.  pp.  191-200. 

H.  Georges,  De  elocuiione  M.  Velleii  Paterculi,  Diss.,  Lipsiae, 
1877,  pp.  40  ff. 

H.  Felix,  Quaestiones  granimaticae  Jn  Velleium  Paterculum, 
Diss.,  Halle,  1S86.  p.  20. 

A.  Dracgcr,  Ucbcr  Syntax  u.  Stit  des  Tacitus,  3te  Aufl., 
Leipzig,  i88a,  pp.  9  f. 

J.  Gantrelle,  Crammaire  et  style  de  Tacite.  2*  £d.,  Paris,  1882, 
p.  4. 

L.  Constans,  £lude  sur  la  langue  de  Tacite,  Pari»,  1893,  p.  28. 
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A.  Czyczkicwicz,  Quibus  pocdcis  vocabulb  Cornelius  Tacitua 
sermooem  suum  ornaveril,  Brody.  1S91,  pp.  15  C 

F.  Kortz,  Quaestiones  grammaiicae  de  I.  Froiiliai  operibus 
inslitutae,  Iseilohn,  1893,  p.  yx 

M.  Bonn«t,  L«  Uiin  de  Gif^oire  de  Tours,  Paris,  1890,  pp. 
a33£ 

Scattered  references,  too,  arc  found  in  other  works,  especially 
in  certain  standard  editions. 

O.  Keller,  Grammalische  Aufsatze,  Leipzig,  1895.  p.  65. 

L.  F.  Heindorf,  Des  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  Sattreo.  bearb.  v. 
E.  F.  Wii^einann.  Leipsi);,  1S43.  p.  525. 

J.  MiJuell,  Q.  Cuni  Rufi  libri  VIII,  Berlin,  1841,  pasim;  c  g. 
note  on  5. 32,  i ,  p.  482  {capere  =  eoncipert). 

Th.  Vogel,  Q.  Curti  Rufi  Hbri  qiti  supersum,  Leipzig,  1875- 
18S0,  p.  30. 

H.  Schcnkl,  Calpurnii  ct  Nemcuani  Bucolici.  Leipzig,  1885, 
p.  130. 

G.  F.  Hildebrand,  L.  Apuleii  opera  omnia,  Leipdg.  1842, 
passim  ;  e,  g.  index.  s.v./erre. 

Guil.  Hand,  S.  Tbasci  Caecili  Cypriani  opera  omnia,  Vindo- 
booae,  1868-1871,  index,  s.  v.  speclare. 

E.  T.  Schultze,  De  Q.  Auretii  Symmachi  vocabulorum  for- 
mationibus  ad  sennoncm  vul^rnn  pertincntibus,  in  Diss.  Phil. 
Haleoses,  6,  p.  195  (s.  v\./uscare  3,iid /ate r'lta re). 

Tb.  Birt,  CUudii  Claudiani  carmina,  Berlin,  1892,  passim  ;  e.  g. 
index,  s.  v.  spectare. 

Guil.  Hand,  Magni  Fdicis  Ennodii  opera  omnia,  Vindobonae 
1882,  index  passim,  s.  v\./a£ere,/crr€.pattere,  sptelare,  etc. 

H.  Roenwh,  IialaundVulgata,  Marburg,  i%i^,^^.yj^(parere'} 
and  380  {jtlrtiere). 

Harry  Langford  Wilson. 


THE    MOTION  OF  THE  VOICE   IN   CONNECTION 

WITH  ACCENT  AND  ACCENTUAL 

ARSIS  AND  THESIS. 

The  fact  thai  ihere  is  in  all  arliculate  s|>e<;ch  an  element  of  pitch 
nc«ds  no  proof.  It  can  be  obterved  in  every  modern  tanf{uagc. 
Its  existence  could  be  axsumed  for  ancient  Gre«k  and  Latin,  even 
if  there  were  no  recognition  d  it  in  the  writing*  of  musicians  and 
jETammarians.  As  a  matter  o(  fact  the  presence  of  pitch  in  the 
tones  of  the  human  voice  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
by  many  Greek  theorists  to  warrant  a  formal  analysis  of  the 
manner  in  which  variation  up  and  down  took  place. 

Our  chief  authority  for  this  analysts  is  Aristoxenus  of  Tarcnium. 
In  hix  karmonica  eletnenla,  1,  ^2%  f)'.,  p.  8  Meib.,  p.  10  Westph., 
vocal  motion  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  continuous  (nir^tt 
vvM^Vf)  and  the  iiitervallar  (ii'»i<r(f  diaimifiaiu^).  In  the  former  the 
variation  in  pitch  iit  such  th»t  the  )Kis»:tge  from  one  dfRfce  of 
pitch  10 another  is  throughal!  intermediate  degrees, and  ihc pitch 
is  nowhere  stationary  for  a  perceptible  interval  of  time.  In  the 
latter  the  passage  from  one  degree  to  another  is  by  a  leap,  so  that 
there  is  no  fluctuation  during  the  production  of  a  note,  but  the 
pitch  remains  steady  now  at  this,  and  now  at  that,  degree.  These 
two  forms  of  motion  characterise  the  speaking  and  (he  singing 
voice  respectively,  and  the  analysis  uf  the  pitch -changes  seems  10 
have  been  made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating  these 
two  kinds  of  utterance.  Aristoxenus  expressly  identifies  con- 
tinuous motion  with  the  variation  of  pitch  which  takes  place  in 
Speaking,  and  intcrvallar  motion  with  that  which  takes  place  in 
singing  {harm.  eltm,.  1,  faS.  p.  9  M,  p.  it  W).' 

Thus  a  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  two  mast 
important  forms  of  human  utterance,  speech  and  song,  and  the 

<L>i«r  writer*  tnak*  Iha  sam*  or  a  *ira<l>r  clioiifmlion  t  Vilruviu).d^ 
ariJkit..  V.  4,  1 1  Atiiii<I«i  Quinillianiu,  ■/<  nuf.,  t,ii.,  p.  7  M,p.  4, 16  Jxhn  ; 
Cleonid«B  (PMudo-Kudid),  inlrej.,  S,  p.  iSn  KvJ  ;  Giudcntiut,  mirtd.,  1, 
p.  jtS  KvJ  :  Qaudiui  Ftolemr,  karmaH.,  I,  i*.,  p.  8  Willi* ;  Uartlinai 
CM.«lla.IX,Mr(3'8(;). 
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melodic  or  tonic  clemrDi  in  (he  one  was  considered  in  connection 
with  that  in  the  other.  Variation  in  pitch  is  common  to  both ;  it 
is  the  manner  of  the  variation  which  is  differenL  A  succession  of 
fixed  pitches,  that  is.  of  musical  notes,  subject  to  certain  rules  in 
regard  to  the  width  of  the  intervening  intervals,  constitutes  the 
melody  of  music  proper.  A  succession  of  fluctuating  pitches, 
while  it  may  not  cunform  to  so  definite  rules,  nevertlielehs  pre- 
sents a  no  less  interesting  phenomenon.  Such  a  succession 
Aristoxenus  calls  \nyi**'t  n  ^lAot,  "a  conversational  melody" 
{harvi.  elem..  1,  §43,  p.  iS  M,  p.  17  W),  Cicero,  canlui  obicurior 
(or.  17),  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. diaXiKTow  ;iAot  {jie  comp.  vtri., 
Xl.Ji  *i  rijt  ^»(i^[  fiiXor,  Xiyti  t'  oi  rijr  •ftiKiis  uXXit  r^t  ^X^t  and  ri  *"li) 
TBv  ^fiuyywf  (^i6id.,  xi..  An.).  The  word  npoaabia  and  its  Latin 
equivalent  acceutus  imply  the  same  conception.' 

The  nature  of  such  prose  tunes  will  depend  upon  many  con- 
siderations. Every  languag;e  has  tls  own  ohai  act  eristic  forms  of 
melody,  every  individual  .speaker  his  own  variations  on  lh« 
national  air,  if  t  may  mil  it  that.  Statements  have  one  form  of 
melody,  questions  another.  The  various  emotions,  anger,  com- 
passion, hatred,  contempt,  and  so  forth,  find  expression  in  the  tune 
which  runs  beneath  the  words.  In  many  languages  it  would 
seem  a  hopeless  task  to  formulate  the  laws  which  govern  pitch- 
changes.  Laws  there  must  be,  if  they  could  but  be  unravelled. 
But  in  the  case  of  ancient  Greek,  at  least,  the  difTerences  in  pitch 
were  so  marked  in  point  of  size  and  so  uniform  in  occurrence, 
that  a  formal  classification  of  the  variations  could  be  made.  Long 
before  a  system  of  writlen  accent-signs  was  devised,  the  stable 
character  of  the  melodic  outlint-  of  Greek  words  as  pronounced 
in  ordinary  speech  was  recognized.  The  pilch  clement  in  words 
was,  it  would  seem,  almost  as  much  a  fixed  characteristic  as  is  the 
stress  or  intensity  element  in  English.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
individual  speaker  might  present  variations  (in  degree),  bui  each 


'  Dit>rn«j«*.  p.  431,  1  Kcil  :  icocnlm  est  diclus  ab  acciDondo,  quod  lit 
qi]iiic|uldainculii>quc  tylUbai  eaniu*.  apud  Gia«ca*  quoque  Ideo  Sjioeviia 
dicilur,  quia  npoo^itrai  Toif  avUjifliii;.  SCTviuB,  J/ Jin,,  p.  j;i.  to  K: 
■ceenlui  autcni  ett  quail  idcinlu*  diclui.  quod  ad  ctmlllctiBni  Tocii  noi 
ficil  iBtiotccre  nyllabai.  MarCianu*  ('iprlta.  111.  p.  C$.  19  Eyki„i  ct  nt 
Bcc«nlDii  uT  qaldini  puiiveruni  anima  voeii  e<  icmjntdum  niu»ic«3,  quod 
onini*  moiliiUiia  ex  fatligtU  vncum  giaviiattqus  conpotillui  ldeoqu« 
acccniui  qu«»i  adontu*  diclu*  e»t. 
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word  *itliin  the  dialect  had  at  any  f[iv«i  epoch  a  normal  schcsne 
of  high  and  low  pitches,  to  which  the  pronunciatMui  of  all  tbo«e 
who  spoke  the  dialect  tended  to  conform. 

The  existence  of  a  tonic  or  melodic  accent  in  ibe  Greek 
Ungriiage  (bfoughoot  the  dawncal  period  and  down  to  Roman 
times  has  been  abundant!)'  proved.  It  is  not  necenary  in  this 
connection  (o  review  the  evidence  on  which  the  universal  con- 
viction of  schoian  on  this  point  is  based.  Besides  ihe  testimony 
of  Aristozenus  we  have  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.'  We  Icam 
from  Varro  tbat  Theophrastus  and  Eratosthenes  were  interested 
in  Ibe  melodic  accent  of  their  language.'  After  the  tnvenlioa  of 
the  written  accent  marks  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  the  sub- 
ject of  correct  accentuation  became  naturally  more  ai>d  more 
important  from  the  poini  of  view  of  grammar,  and  the  theory  of 
the  accents  was  handled  by  many  wriiers.  Dtonysius  Thrax 
taufhi  thai  there  were  three  aocenis,  the  three  which  became 
universal,  acute,  grave,  and  circumfl';x.  Clear  indicaiions  of  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  accent  arc  contained  in  the  tU  eomtpasiti^Me 
ver^orttm  of  Dionysios  of  Halicamassus.  He  states  at  the  begin- 
ning of  cbap.  xi  that  prose  diction  to  be  artistic  mtm  attend  to 
these  four  things,  ^Aot,  ptfipoi.  fitr^ffMf,  and  ri  wpimm,  and  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  chapter  that  variation  in  pitch  takes  [dace  within 
the  cumpass  of  the  interval  of  (be  fifth.  Tbe  whole  of  a  word  is 
not  Hpoken  with  the  same  pitch,  but  one  part  wiih  i^tta  nra, 
another  with  Saptia,  and  another  with  both  (one  after  tbe  olher,  of 
course).  In  chap,  xix  he  speaks  of  the  accents  as  f«««H  jwqt  ol 
mXoi-fWMi  rptmmiim.  The  melodic  clement  in  ibc  langnage  was 
evidently  far  more  imponant  to  literary  and  grammatical  studies 
than  any  intensity  or  stress  element  of  tbe  sort  found  in  most 
modern  languages.  Differences  in  intensity  cannot  but  have 
existed,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  consideration  of  them 
by  ancient  writers,  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  in  tensity -variations 
were  always  affections  of  the  whole  sentence  and  not  of  individual 
words  as  such.  The  parts  played  in  modem  English  by  pitch 
and  intensity  would  thus  be  reversed  in  ancient  Greek.  While 
in  English  stress  concerns  chiefly  the  pronunciation  of  individual 
words  (although  there  exisis  an  important  sentetice-«trcssing 

'  Plato,  Crat^  yjj  A-C  1   Arisl.,  rirl,.  Ill,  I.  4- 

*Vairo*p.Sett.,  ^dc/.,p.  1S9  WllaL(Kcil,  Cr.  £«r..  IV,p.  sjo). 
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superimposed  upon  the  succession  of  word  stresses),  and  pitch- 
changes  affect  ihe  sentence  as  a  whole  either  as  an  oratorical 
element  or  as  a  capricious  manifestation  of  personal  tasic ;  in 
Greek,  on  the  contrary,  pitch  concerned  chiefly  the  pronunciation 
of  separate  words,  and  any  oratorical  effict  produced  by  pitch- 
changes  was  effected  through  a  superimposed  melody  demsinded 
by  the  emotional  character  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  in  the  same 
way  that  oratorical  emphasis  is  a  concern  of  the  whole  sentence. 
When  we  turn  to  the  accentuation  of  the  Latin  language,  we 
are  not  surprised,  in  view  of  the  work  done  by  Greek  grammarians 
for  their  own  language,  to  find  that  there  exists  a  great  mass  of 
writing  professing  to  deal  with  the  corresponding  phenomenon  in 
Latin.  But,  whereas  it  is  now  all  but  universally  conceded  that 
the  Greek  nfiuaySiai  were,  what  their  name  implies,  semi-musical 
affections  of  words,  there  is  not  among  Latin  scholars  Ihe  same 
unanimity  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Latin  aecenius. 
One  party  holds  the  view  that  in  Latin  of  the  das^iciil  period  at 
any  rate  the  verbal  accent  was  essentially  the  same  phenomenon 
as  was  observed  by  the  Greek  grammarians  in  Greek  speech. 
The  other  party,  now  in  a  majority,  would  make  the  arcettius  an 
intensity  or  stress  accent  of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
accent  in  modern  English  and  German.  It  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  offer  any  argument  for  or  against  either  of  these 
views,  but  it  must  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  will  read  the 
passages  bearing  on  the  subject  in  the  writings  of  such  authors  as 
Cicero,  Varro,  Vitruvius,  and  Quiniilian.  to  mention  no  writer  of 
later  date,  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  these  authors  thought  that 
there  existed  in  their  language  a  verbal  melodic  accent,  striclly 
comparable  to  the  Greek  accent.  They  may  have  been  mistaken. 
If  so,  we  may  reject  their  evidence  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  Latin  aecentns.  But  even  so,  it  is  important 
to  analyze  the  delusion  under  which  they  suffered,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  appreciating  jusi  how  far  it  extended,  and  just  bow 
far  it  invalidates  their  evidence  on  other  questions  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  accent,  as  for  example  the  metrical  question.  We 
must  become  alienists  for  the  moment  and  for  the  purpose.  Evi- 
dently the  whole  truth  can  never  he  reached  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  etymological  and  historical  considerations,  much  less  to  those 
which  are  evolved  from  our  inner  consciou-iness.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  reg^atn  the  ancient  conception  of  the  matter,  if  we  intend 
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to  make  ev?n  the  slightest  use  of  ihe  doctrinal  matter  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us. 

Now  assuming  for  Latin  a  melodic  accent,  real  or  imaginary 
according  to  our  preferences,  let  us  consider  (he  phcDomenon 
presented  to  the  ear  by  ancieai  accent  in  general,  and  its  Ircst- 
ment  by  ancient  theorists.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient 
to  imagine  the  changes  in  pilch  values  to  be  represented  by  a 
line  traced  by  a  moviDg;  point,  in  such  manner  thai  its  motion 
from  iefi  to  right  denotes  the  passage  of  time,  and  its  variation 
upward  and  downward  the  variation  of  acuteness  and  graveness. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  only  two  possible  directions,  up  and 
down,  in  which  variation  can  take  place.  So  long  as  pitch  alone 
is  under  consideration,  there  is  only  one  dimension  for  the  move- 
ment. But  the  number  of  degrees  which  may  be  recognized  in 
any  system  of  denoting  pitch  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  which 
the  inventor ofihe  system  may  Cincy  he  possesses  to diaciiminate 
with  cenaiit  ly  the  finer  grades  of  pilch.  Theoretically  ihcre  cannot 
be  too  exact  a  notation  to  denote  Ihe  subtle  gradations  and  varia- 
tions of  pilch  easily  detected  by  the  trained  ear.  Continuous 
motion  demands  a  more  complete  notation,  if  it  is  to  be  scien- 
tifically recorded,  than  does  the  intervallar  motion  of  music 
proper.  In  practice  however  the  more  complicated  the  system 
of  notation,  the  more  easily  will  it  break  down.  If  the  more 
striking  variations  from  the  mean  tone  of  the  individual  voice  are 
indicated,  a  stifficientiy  accurate  record  for  practical  purposes 
would  seein  to  have  been  devised. 

Another  consideration  bears  upon  the  kind  of  motion  involved 
in  ordinary  speech.  If  the  definition  in  Arititoxenus  of  the  con- 
tinuous and  conversational  motion  cimforms  to  the  facts  as 
I  oboerved  (and  we  liave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does  not), 
there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  stationary  pitches  at  all  in  this 
form  of  motion.  S«ys  Arisloxcnus,  harm.  tUm.,  I,  $36.  p.  8  M., 
p.  lo  W.:  "In  the  continuous  movement  the  voice  appears  to  the 
senses  to  traverse  a  certain  space  in  such  a  way  that  it  rests 
nowhere,  not  even,  so  far  as  our  conception  of  the  sensation  goes, 
at  the  bounds,  but  is  borne  along  continuously  until  the  sound 
ceases." '     And  a  little  further  on  he  says,  ibid.,  §28,  p.  9  M.,  p. 

■  Ariiloxens*,  k»rtt.  tUm.,  I,  j:6.  p.  S  M  ;  watifin  aft- r^  •mjtfi  fb*«» 
«n«;t*r  P^W"  •"»*(. 
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i(  W.:  "  Now  the  continuous  movement  is,  we  assert,  the  move* 
ment  of  conversational  speech,  for  when  we  converse,  the  voice 
moves  through  a  space  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seern  to  rest 
nowhere.  In  the  oilier  movement,  which  we  call  intervallar,  the 
contrary  process  lakes  piace.  For  the  voice  seems  to  rest  at 
various  pitches,  and  all  say  of  a  man  who  seems  to  do  (his,  that 
he  no  longer  speaks,  but  sings.  Therefore  in  convereing  we 
avoid  having  the  voice  rest  unless  we  are  forced  at  times  by 
reason  of  emotion  to  resort  to  this  style  of  movement;  but  in 
singing  we  do  the  reverse,  for  we  avoid  the  continuous  and  .ilrive 
lo  make  the  voice  rest  as  much  as  possible.  For  the  more  we 
make  each  of  the  sounds  one  and  stationary  and  the  same,  so 
much  the  more  accurate  does  the  singing  seem  to  the  senses. 
It  is  fairly  plain  from  the  above  that  of  the  two  movements  of 
the  voice  in  respect  to  space,  the  continuous  belongs  to  con- 
versational speech,  the  intervallar  to  song." ' 

Nowevidcnily  a  notation  would  be  severely  taxed  if  it  atlempied 
to  indicate  all  the  glides  chaiact eristic  of  our  conversational 
speech.  Not  only  are  the  bounds  of  such  downward  and  upward 
movements  diHtcull  to  determine  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
supposing  it  to  be  true  that  all  speakers  employed  exactly  the 
same  glides  for  the  same  words,  but  also  the  rapidity  of  the 
ascent  or  descent  would  defy  accurate  analysis. 

A  sentence  in  Greek,  then,  presented — what  is  seen  in  every 
language  of  which  we  can  to-day  study  the  actual  sounds — a 
complicated  succession  of  glides  in  pitch,  some  of  them  short, 
some  long,  some  rapidly,  some  slowly  rising  or  tailing  in  pitch, 
some  beginning  and  ending  on  acuier  degrees  of  pitch,  some  on 
graver  degrees,  some  passing  from  acute  to  grave,  some  from ' 
grave  lo  acute. 

■  Aiistoxcna*,  iarai,  tUm.,  I,  {iS,  p.  9,  lo  H :  T$t>  lUv  ehu  mmxi,  iiortrift 
ihmi  ^a)iTv.  iiiJtyofiiiw  jip  tlftUr,  avruf  4  ^uvi  luriiTiv  nerA  rrtiroi',  imrt  la/tSaii'io 
Axciv  Iirratfftii.  lari  jr  r^  tr/pni;  qi-  oro/idC->V'*'  <'((ii"'i»uiriii^i',  fvaviijc  t/^uli 
yiYvraOai.  liU^  ^/t  Isrottftii  n  ilonr!,  xnl  iriurif  t4ii  rof-ro  fan/iiirvan  nmiiv 
oiw^i  ^(jrir  (Woiv,  dii'  iAiiv  Ailnrtfi  hi  r^  iioXtynllai  ^Tiyuv  ni  inTAtai 
(ItfTdvoj  1ib1>^)  rfv  ^ylpi,  ov  fiii  iii  widac  fori  ii(  Toiaiitiru  xlfiaiv  ani}uio8uiav 
iMttii-  iv  a  TV  iiiii,iikiv  toiruttrriov  irawifinr.     ri  iiir  )it()  omixit  ^■J'V"'-  ""S  ^^ 

Tt  jMi  i<r7ija*iitv  nni  r^  lar^v  :tin/ftr\tjiri'^  rneovrift  ^ivsrai  ry  aiufffjeti  r^  fti^JtC  infii' 
fiienpen:  in  fihi  iUi  aiifiiri.ni  oiijiiv  mra  riwor  rff  fw"^,  ij  firv  evnx^  tJlfiM^  rig 
iaTtv,  if  M  iiaanifiariiJi  /u/j^iictl,  v^iddv  ■^lav  in  riiv  lip^/ihtn: 
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It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  that  the  various  sysiems  of 
denoiinK  scents  by  written  sigRS  iigrre  in  this,  thai  ike)-  ignore 
certain  kinds  of  ^I'dcs  and  spcnk  oT  acute  or  grave  or  middle 
tones,  without  funbcr  indication  of  their  nature.  It  is  dear  that 
the  purpose  of  this  apparent  defect  in  the  notations,  la  onljr  to 
simplify  the  theory.  Even  upon  syttablcsoftbesbortesl  duration 
there  can  have  been  no  perceptible  6xily  of  intonation.  &t>cb  as  is 
heard  in  singing.  Aristoxenua  and  other  writers  recognize  lim 
point.  The  moment  a  lendracy  towards  fixed  intonations  can  be 
detected,  the  convcreational  manner  cca»es  and  singing  brgins. 
CoQiiauous  motion  is  abandoned  for  the  inlcrvalUr.  But,  inss- 
much  as  the  nature  of  a  glide— its  direction  and  extent — becomes 
more  difficult  to  analyze  in  proportion  as  its  duration  is  short, 
Lfjioibinj;  essential  is  lost  by  marking  short  syllables  or  sbori 
'  vowels  with  only  a  general  indication  of  the  region  of  pitch  in 
which  they  exist. 

But  in  the  s)'sten)  of  accentuation  which  tiltimately  prevailed, 
acute  Accents  are  found  not  only  on  thnrt  but  aUo  on  long  vowels, 
and  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  glides  on  s«ich  long  vowels  were 
imperceptible  or  unimportant.  In  this  case  it  would  seem  that 
the  accent  denotes  an  upward  glide-'  Tlic  downward  glide 
retained  a  special  mark  of  its  own,  the  circumflex  accent. 

At  one  lime  it  would  seem  that  all  syllables  were  marked  with 
accents,  but  in  course  of  time  only  those  syllables  in  general 
which  contained  an  acute  element  were  so  marked.  This  acute 
element  was  denoted  either  by  the  acute  or  by  the  circumflex 
accent  sign.  Every  word,  not  enclitic  nor  proclitic,  bore  one  such 
pcunt  of  acuieness  and  one  only.  This  doctrine  is  found  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  theory.' 


'  BtaimiBn,  Criuk.  Gram.*  in  HUtet**  Hsadbnck,  (144,  p,  151. 

■I>loB]i(la>  llaL.  dt  itmf.  tvrt.,  xl:  roif  ii  rtlt»ti3utfftif,  oU  rvr*  hi 
iam,  i  ri*  ifm  rinr  Ixo'ci  uUt  rr  TtHimf  ffapiiait  ftrerir. 

Cic«ro,  «r„  XVIII.  56  :  Ip*a  ealin  utan  quul  sodulaictor  h«ntnaBi 
«Tatton«Bi  in  ooinl  ncrbo  poaail  acntan  vocbb  d«c  aaa  ptaa  nee  a  poitrena 
tyllaba  olit*  lenJaoi. 

QuinitliaD,  intf,  rr..  I,  ;,  30:  aanqwa  in  ocnai  Ti>ec  >cnla  intra  nametnai 
triaoi  ijtUbaisBi  cuntioelui,  live  cae  aanl  to  veibo  aolac  *iTC  altlma*  «l  in 
ill  aal  pioxima  txtitmac  auc  ab  aa  tenia,  irioto  potru  da  qaibaa  loqwor, 
media  lont*  am  acou  lui  fleia  em,  eodem  loco  bievia  ntlquc  fravcn 
kabtbit  aofjan  idioqaa  poajtam  ante  *«  Id  «■!  ab  altiaia  unian  acnrt-  cat 
astcn  la  omnl  TOte  silqae  acala,  led  nDtnqvam  plaa  ana  nee  aaqsaB 
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Thus  ibe  melodic  outline  of  a  Greek  sentence,  and  of  a  Latin 
sentence  also,  if  the  accentus  of  the  grjunmarians  was  reuUy  ihe 
same  as  the  Greek  irpgu^in,  comprised  a  succession  of  summits 
corresponding  to  the  accented  syllables  of  the  more  important 
words.  There  was  a  periodic  fluctuation  in  the  tone  from  regions 
of  low  pitch  to  summits  of  high  pitch.  There  was  a  rhythmical 
rise  and  fall,  running  through  the  sentence. 

In  music  proper  the  upward  and  downward  movements,  in 
which  melody  largely  consists,  received  considerable  attention,  to 
judge  from  the  somewhat  complicated  terminology  which  we  find 
in  the  musical  treatises.  The  usual  words  employed  were  ivitaan 
and  itviatt. 

Bacchius.  mfr0if.,gi9,  p.  6  M,  p.  397  KvJ  :  MiKot  ii  W  <otu; 

-^  Aftcit  real  iltiraait  Si    ffi^n^aty  fpdtiyytof  yi^rt^tvi;. 

Ibid.,  §45,  p.  13  M,  p.  303  KvJ  ;  Hritfij  hi  i^t  fnXi^aiot  woitb 
Xfyofxr  thai  \ — ff. — TiVn  tuvth  ;— *Amitu>,  I'wtraow,  jiofrji',  ordmr. 
'Aftirw  t[  ivTi  \ — KiVqaic  fir^wr  oin  rou  o^vripov  ipSiyyov  ini  ri 

'eniracriiSird'oTit; — 'Btriratflt  t^rt  nriait  tu\ir  drri  roi  Saptiripot) 
^66yyov  Sti\  rii  o^vrtptar, 

K'lv'i  Sf  Ti  iarw  \ — ^Orov  in\  roC  oiroS  i^6iyymi  tiXiiartt  \i(tu 
fifAuiuiTat. 

ZTiitrit  ii  n  (cm  ; — Zraatt  iorh  Ctrufifii  t^ifuXnut  if>$iyyov. 

Gaudentius,  inirod.,  1,  p.  3  M,  p.  338  KvJ :  ij  ii  i^t  ^i^t 

K.itn\ea  <■  (iapVTipov   fuv  *!t  i^vripoii  loiaijt  Tiino*  tiriravit,  aranakir 
ti  Artait  laXtira!  rt  Hat  timi'. 

Arixtidcs  Quinlilianus,  de  mutica,  I,  v,  p.  8  M,  p.  5,  38  J : 
ravr^c'  bi  tiAq  ilio,  SptaU  n  ttu  iwiraou'     tttau  lUv  oj*  iarif  ^rtna 

nllltnt.  Ideoqae  In  dlKylliliU  prior  t  ptaeterek  numqtiim  In  ead«iD  flcxa  et 
■eat*,  qaia  in  omni  fl«xa  ot  aculi.  ilaquc  nculci  cludBt  vocein  latinan. 
la  vcro  quae  lunl  lyllibae  uniui,  erutil  kcula  *al  flcxK,  ae  «it  aliqoa  vox 
line  acuta. 

Setvlu*,  epmm.  in  Den.,  p.  436,  r;  K :  unai  autem  ««idio  unom  accipit 
Bccenium  *•!  acnltiiii  tsI  circuinflsiiuni,  uiiumque  lutem  slmul  habere  noB 
poteil. 

MaiiianuB  Capclla,  III.  p.  65,  ti  Ky*«.:  nmnli  Igltur  vox  lailna  (Implex 
>l*e  compoiita  babel  unom  aonum  ant  acuium  aui  circumllcxuin,  duoa 
autcm  aculo*  aul  inllcio*  habere  numqilam  pntesi,  giavU  vera  (aepe. 

■  It  i«  not  clear  from  Ihe  text  la  what  rniTiK  refers.  It  cannot  refer  to 
Tto(  o(  th<  piccedlng  line,  refbap*  Jl  got*  wltti  ^VS  '""^  ^V"-  f^r  Ku^ut 
four  lint*  aboTe. 
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i*  imh  i^vnptm  Hm*v  tit  tia^t^r  if  0wrf  yapg.  htitttmi*  B*  Cror  it 

Pletbon,  Notitts  fl  BxtrnUs  etc..  XVI,  a,  p.  334 :  ^^ 

ontriT    [/irrir    4]    iVl    f4    fiapuT4pow    frnvfiaXiii  •'sirairu  t<    q   ts)   ri 

But  a  more  complete  suialysis  of  tlte  melodic  movemenis  is 
found  in  a  niiinb«r  of  treatises.  According  to  AriMidesQuinti]- 
Uaus  ^XortHta  hiLS  three  forms,  ay»y^.  Kinua,  and  rXoi^.  The 
first  of  these  is  not  defined,  but  it  is  divided  into  three  varieties, 
which  are  named  and  described.  'Aywyq  tittta  a  an  ascent  by 
coasccittive  notes,  aymyi  imiaiMinotint  fl  dcsccHt  of  the  same  sort, 
while  Aymyi)  Mpt^pqi  is  a  kind  of  combination  of  the  first  two, 
either  ascending  by  (be  conjunct  notes  and  desceodiniii;  by  the 
disjunct  nttteti,  or  wV^  versi. 

Arisi.  Quin.,  de  mus..  I,  xti.  \t.  39  M,  p.  19  J :  iywjv  lUr  *tw 

du  Tmr  <£<ir  ^icrffmi'  t^  t'mtaair  «oioB|airif,  onwafiviMiaii  it  f  M 
rwr  raapiVw  oirartXa^a  Tqr  ^pvr^a,  npt^^p^  U  q  oarii  ffw^^ifaw 
^'v  imtanraa,  rarh  tuCtvy/Hntr  i  iftilaa,  i  /ravr/tft*  aCrf  8J  Miw 
tait  inTuSaXait  SmpiiTm. 
Bryennius,  p.  503  Wailis,  has  the  same  analysis  of  ijvyi  into 
«vMa,  aratMii»nuoa,  snd  ntpt^p^i,  but  I  have  not  access  to  a  text 
of  his  treatise.  The  doctrine  seems  to  go  back  to  Aristoxenus, 
for  w«  have  a  corrupt  passage  giving  a  similar  definition. 

Arislox.,  Aarm.  eUm.,  I(,  §70  f,  p.  39,  31  M,  p.  38  W : 

'Aywyi    d'  iarm   h  ^  t^    '^  ^trffwr   t^mfitr    rw    ipx^    ^   ^ 
iiiartp»$tr  iovt^iror  nirsi  itianu^  .  .  •  *Miia  9  ^  S»i  ti  airi  ... 
The  same  definition  of  iyay^  appears  in 

Cleonides  (Pseudo- Euclid).  »«//■«/..  p.  33  M,  p.  207  KvJ: 

tt'  it  a  fuXairoiia  ntirfXfirai   0*    Imir'      ayuy^,  trXe*7,  Ktrrtu,  rvrif, 
a)W77  |ur  our  (crru  i|  &A  Ti»  /fjt  ^Siyy<»¥  Uiit  row  ^'^ovf. 

'A^wy^  is  thus  an  iminviit  Of  oMffic  of  consecutive  notes  in  the 
scale. 

A  different  set  of  terms,  outlining  a  slightly  different  conceptimt, 
is  found  in  the  anonymous  treatise  edited  by  Bellcrmann,  Berlin, 
1841.  and  by  A.  J.  H.  Vincent.  NatUts  et  Exlraiis  tUt  Manu- 
urili  lie  la  BibHothi^ut  du  Rn,  Parb,  XVI  (1847)  pt.  2,  p.  5  fT. 
Anonymoa,  de  mujita.  S16,  p.  53  S.  (Bell,  p,  19,  00s.  3  fL 
and   84  ff.)  :  wp6A^t  iaiu  U  re«   ^afvtiim,  ^»irr^   M   rir 
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ifinpw  cotA  fiikot  iwiraau  froi  dHBovif,  ifr  nn«  takaieir  ii4 
l^mfitn.  Toiirs  ii  ylrtriu  ««■&»(>  iiuawt  t«  uii  iMfu'ooit'  dfuiraM  fUf 
in  tov  ifiit  ^At7>«u.  oCiir'  H  T.  TL,  LF.  Ft;.  GU.  J  D,  n<. 
ilttiiattt  ii  loM'  tut  rptur  P  O ,  ilk  r*taapor  FII.  dia  (rt'rrt  K^  . 

fcXqifnr  B>   rd    Smtrartla    ravrmt,   offi  tAv   ifirnpar  ini  ri  ^pia 

ii  biA  rpimr   O  F,  Atii  Tt<^(rdpvy  HI',  Sii  nirtt  <H. 

vpianfiovBtt  ph  conp  /»  j[f>JHKr  Hi/a  inir,  rotrt  t<m»  Adrriirer) 
Xpovov  fljfl  ^<^9>  twr  tcrrt  iva  t^Bnyyoi^  oiro  tup  &apivv  tn\  to  of/#^ 
(Hov  lifuVaw  iiir  i*  tav  tyyin  if/Oayyav  Ft;,  iftfHuvt  ii  dtu  rpiw  F  *J  ,  JiA 
nttffupwv  Fn,  tii  m'tr*  F  <  . 

(Kjxivirii  ii  wtKiiTui  rsvTMc,  ilrffftr  airo  rmii  i^imii  I'lrl  rA  Bfto.  aTov 
fi^<r»T  >v'r  <«F,  ifift4ff9tt  ii  dia  rpuup  C  F,  i*i  rtirtrapia*  riK,  dxci  ir<VT< 
<F. 

In  ihis  scheme  we  may  notice  first  that  Ihc  pteposiiion  m(ioa-  in 
«p<iirXi;^if  and  npoatpown  evidently  signifies  a  rise  in  pilch,  and 
/(-  in  IcXif^i  and  IiiKfM>i'<Tu  a  fall.  Next  in  regard  to  the  couple 
apifornfMuai;  and  Utpovau,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Vincent,  the  expres- 
sioin  It  xpuHur  iva  shows  thai  the  rise  or  fall  in  question  invclved 
two  notes,  that  is,  that  l!ie  movement  is  elfecied  by  a  Itrap  (is 
intervallar).  The  other  couple,  -apoaXti^t  and  itkrr^tt,  arc  therefore 
presumably  glides,  effected  portamenio>wise.  This  view  of  (he 
matter  is  supported  by  the  use  of  the  term  infiit  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  musical  notes*  in  ihc  examples  arc  the  same  for  irpdeX^tr  and 
fiXiT^o  as  for  iTfHiaipauuic  and  Intptivait,  except  that  the  hyphen 
mark  is  written  under  the  former.  Lastly  in  regard  to  the 
subdivision  of  each  of  the  four  kinds  of  motion  into  species,  of 
which  one  takes  place  '  immediately '  and  the  other '  mediately,' 
since  the  former  is  in  all  cases  described  as  occurring  only  from 
one  note  to  a  neighboring  note  in  the  scale,  and  the  latter  always 
between  two  notes  not  adjacent,  but  at  an  interval  of  a  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth,  we  may  rest  satisfied  to  believe  thnt  the  phrases 
iitiwt  and  iiipivan  (or  Jlinfuaov)  refer  simply  to  the  absence  or 
presence  of  intervening  notes  in  the  scale. 

In  §t4  of  the  same  treatise  as  edited  by  Vincent  (Bell.,  p.  84, 
no.  80,  and  p.  85.  no.  81)  tables  are  given  with  the  Greek  and 
corresponding  modern  notation  of  ibe  four  motions,  irpAoKi^tt  and 
•iXij^c,  irp6arpovmt  and  Ittpovatt. 


'  Tlw  note*  a*  priated  above  ate  only  tjrpogiapbical  nake-iliifit. 
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At  the  beginniiq!  of  tbe : 


liaAi 


N 


Aoogymns,  de  tmsum,  §14.  p.  43  (1 


Here  the  ascendins  i 


[H3S  i.a.«i, 
(  called  MBpIj 


p.  la,  aokTS): 


(0 


«pM«x^  to  be  tran$Utcd"fly^  proper"?)  and  tbe  detceDding 

FuiaOjr  the  &a£iiients  of  Pktbao  pobfabcd  bj  Viueaat 
(Mbticti  et  Extraits  euL.  XVI.  3.  p.  234  C).  oKidcd  %^Am  Am 
x«ymr  ^wvum',  cootain  the  foOovioc  (p.  736): 


niniQl 


In  this  pajaage  the  words  if»m  and  Aim*  occsr  widi  s 
ngnification,  but  it  is  the  only  pamge  of  «hich  I  kiMHr. 

Now  without  attcmptiag  to  recondle  *aj  inenaaMeaEJEi  there 
may  be  ia  these  passages,  we  nay  at  IcMC  coorludf  ihst  ike  isb- 
}ect  of  the  movemcni  of  the  '  voice '  ('  Inmaa  and  taMntDcnCd  ") 
received  a  complicated  ibeoretkaJ  trcatnent  ai  ibe  bsad*  of 
ranodans.  What  practicaJ  saio  was  ainied  at  we  cia  tMrdty 
gaeas.  To  ds  the  very  nuninj;  of  the  Tarioos  specie*  of  nodoa 
seems  saperfluous.  But  the  (act  renuini  that  tbe  aaeJents  (reued 
the  matter  in  (hi*  way.  Wc  are  thm  farooght  to  the  point  lAerc 
we  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to  admit  the  ponsitflrty  that  if  the 
pfaetKMneiKMi  of  a  rise  and  bU  of  pitch  in  nivic  had  a  tenaiiMlOKTf 
the  similar  rise  and  bUX  in  coovcmtiaml  iiMcch  May  have  bad  a 
simDar  terminology.  In  bet  the  fine  btfeta  ^teech  and  *aac 
could  not  be  drawn  with  any  de|[Tee  of  sbarpiMM  in  aaoent 
theory.  Tbe  very  bet  of  a  formal  separation  of  these  two  kinds 
of  ntterance  acootdii^  to  the  character  of  the  vocal  motion  points 
to  the  existence  of  a  manner  of  speaking  resembtti^  sii^iog,  and 
a  manner  nf  singing  re»embliog  speaking.  Tbe  o^vw  w»^  of 
Aristidcs  QuintDianns,  partaking  of  tbe  namre  of  both  d^^w 
•m«:(ij(  ax>d  aw^n*  hiwpirw^.  torccs  os  to  admit  that. 

AccentuatJoa  tbna  aasttmes  a  place  in  aaciest  theory  under  the 
general  hcadiof;  of  the  Mtn'ement  of  the  Voice.    The  rise  and 

•  Tic  MSS  b«*«  ir£k<0<.  which  an  bMdlr  b«  rickt.  TtnceM  aAoytm 
AiWAfOf,  foUowiaf  ib«  Hagiopolitt  MS.  bM  ■«*»■■#■(,  wUck  VIbccM  *rit' 
ll»H  H  poMlUc  (p.  t9j  B. ).  Mem*  bm*  lIMIr.  *S  X  saits  th«  «(h«r  saMe 
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&])  of  the  tone  in  musical  melody  was  paralleled  by  the  rise  and 
fall  in  convcrsalional  melody. 

Scattered  here  and  (here  ibrougb  the  writings  or  the  Latin 
grammanans  are  a  nuniber  of  passages  in  which  I  believe  we  can 
sec  traces  of  doctrinal  matter  regarding  ihis  melodic  rise  and  fall. 
Inasmuch  as  these  passages  have  often  been  cited  in  support  of 
one  or  another  theory  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  ancient  versifica- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  confusion  would  be  removed  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  passages,  or.  rather,  their  sources,  really  con- 
cerned the  melodic  or  pitch  accent  of  the  Latin  language  of  the 
classical  period  and  not  its  versification  at  all,  except  in  so  far  as 
pitch  accent  must  needs  affect  versification  indirectly,  as  it  does 
all  artistic  utterance.  The  point  at  which  the  misunderstanding 
would  arise  would  be  in  the  use  of  the  words  arsis  and  thtiis 
or  their  equivalents.  That  these  words  once  had  a  melodic  or 
accentual  significatiun  as  well  as  the  more  usual  rhythmical  or 
metrical  one  is  certain.'  But  when  the  accents  lost  their  melodic 
character,  the  two  uses  might  easily  become  confused.  That  this 
is  what  happened  is  the  explanation  suggested  lo  account  for  the 
passages  in  question. 

Sergi IIS,  alter  defining  iener  or  aceenfm*  and  explaining  that 

'  Thin  [act  Id  lametlmei  luni  *i|[lii  a(.  but  Well  and  Benloew  (ouch  upon 
■he  mailer  in  ■  note  al  p.  98  of  their  Tliforti  gfniroU  dt  VantntHalien  lalimt 
(Pari*,  1855).  and  John  Foaler  in  111*  f.iiav  m  tin  Di/ftrtml  Nalnrt  cf  ActtHt 
ami  Quantity  ,  .  .  i'h  lAr  fingiiji,  LoliM,  anJ  Grtit  /.atfu-ixfi  (Eton,  Ij6;i) 
devute*  1  poalicripl  to  chlip.  viii  to  "  The  L'iiEeiem  'Apcit  «[  Accent  and 
and  of  Meire."  In  thi»  work  «I  ]i.  14(1  n.  u  paanage  fiotn  J.  C  Scaligar 
(1484-1558),  Di  Caiait  LingtHU  Laiiitai,  ii  quoiril,  in  which  the  accent nal 
incaninn  o(  il/iait  i*  given  in  the  wotda:  Syllabic  Igiiut  modus,  quotolUtur 
in  e>  *0K  acutior,  dictns  a  Graecia  j/mic,  recie  aane,  in  alteram  aui«in 
•abeuntem  cum  dcmillilui  vox,  t'ioiv  appeltaruni,  minus  commode: — quae 
Dicliut  uriWmic  dicta  iuisseii — vel  af^Hatililixttm  vocis  potius  appellaasent. 
unde  ellam  in  mnaicii  i/ioTifrit  qnldam  dicunmr  iraclui,  in  quibui  i)ini{  eat 
nulla. 

'  Ct.  Uonat.,  p.  37t  K  :  tonoB  alii  aeeeniua,  alU  tenorea  nomjnani.  Prii- 
cian,  tl,  %a,  p.  51, 11  K  i  accidit  unicufque  ayllabae  tenor,  apliitu*.  tcmput, 
nuineru*  lltetarum.  tenor  acatof  vel  gravt*  vel  circumflcKii*.  Jn  diciione 
lenoi  certua.abiqacca  Inccrtua,  non  poletiiamenaineeoeaae.  Dlonicdes, 
p.43i(  3  K:  acccntuiqaidam  iastigia  vocaverunt,  quodcapilibut  litteiarum 
imponerentur  ;  alii  lenoie*  vel  sono*  appellant ;  nonnolll  cicumina  retincie 
malaeruoL  Idem,  p.  456,  tS  K  1  t«nor  qucm  Orac«l  dlcunt  usln  aut  proio- 
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the  term  aecenfits  is  someliines  carelessly  used  lo  include  the 
long  and  short  marks,  the  hyphen,  diastole,  and  apostraphus, 
says  {p.  482,  14  K): 

his  ila  se  habentibus  sciendum  est  quod  aculus  et  gravis  ct 
circumRcxus  soli  sunt  qui,  ut  supcrius  dixitnus.  naturalcin 
iinius  ciiiusque  sermonia  in  voce  nostra  elationis  scrvcnt 
teDorem.  nam  ipsi  arsin  thcsinque  modcrantiir,  quamquam 
sciendum  est  quod  in  usu  tion  sii  hodicmo  gravis  accentus. 
Then  follow  rules  for  the  accentuation  of  dissyllables,  poly- 
syllables, and  monosyllables  with  acule  and  circumflex  accents. 

In  this  passage  versification  is  not  under  discussion  at  all. 
Although  the  names  of  various  feet  are  used,  it  is  only  in  order  to 
describe  various  quantil^itive  combinalinns,  for  which  versilic-ation 
aiibrded  a  convenient  terminology  ready  made.  The  terms  arsis 
and  tAetit  cannot  refer  to  the  arsis  and  lliesis  of  rhythm,  unless 
one  goes  so  lar  as  to  claim  thai  it  is  here  a  question  of  accentual 
versification,  in  which  a  stressed  accent  has  usurped  the  rd!e 
pUycd  in  classical  verse  by  quantity.  Commodianus  is  supposed 
to  have  already  written  accentual  poetry,  but  there  is  little  prob- 
ability that  such  a  system  of  versiScation  would  lind  recognition 
in  what  purports  to  be  a  commentary  on  classical  usage. 
Pisetido-Prtsdan  defines  accent  as  fciliows  (p.  519,  35  K): 

accentus  namque  est  certa  lex  ad  clevandam  et  deprimen- 

dam  syllabam  uniuscuiusquc  particulae  orationis,  qui  lit  ad 

siroiiitudtncm    clcmenlorum,  littcrarum    syllabarumque,  qui 

«tiam  tripertito  dividitur,  acuto  gravi  circumflcxo.    acutus 

namque  accentus  ideo  inventus  est.  quod  acuat  sive  elevet 

syllabam;  gravis  vero  eo.  quod  deprimat  aut  deponat;  cir- 

cumHcxus  ideo,  quod  deprimat  et  acuat. 

Then  after  touching  upon  the  "spurious"  accents,  the  restriction 

of  the  Latin  accent  to  two  syllables,  and  certain  exceptions  to  the 

Ladn  rule  of  accentuation,  he  gives  the  rules  for  accenting  mono- 

Byllabic,  dissylUbic,  and  trisyllabic  words  under  all  conditions  of 

difference  in  vowel  quantity.'    Eiamples  are  given  for  every 

variety   of  quantitative  aspect  up  to  three  syllables.    Then  he 

says  (p.  521,24  K): 

diaa,  in  6«xiliu>  rocis  •crvindnB  eti ;  nam  ^u*«(l>in  «culo  lenote,pl«raqa« 
graii,  alia  flexo  deddetRiU  cnunliaii.    CUdoniui, p.  31.  5  Ki   Itia  habct 
coinomenia  acccniui ;  aut  tnni  nunl  lut  icnoie*  lut  lecentu*  ;  loni  a  tono 
■cccntB*  lb  accinenda<Kei),acuen<lo),  tCDorea  ab  ia(«nlioa«. 
'  So  Diointdt*,  ]).  4  JO  K. 
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arl  banc  autcTn  rem  Arsis  et  thesis  sunt  neccssariac.   namque 
in   unaquaque  parte   orationis  arsis  et  thesis  sunt,  non  in 
ordinesyllabarum  scd  in  pronuntiatione:  velut  in  hac  parte 
nalura  quando  dico   naiH.  elevalur  vox  et  est  arsis  intua, 
quando  vero  scquiiur  ra,  vox  deponitur  et  est  thesis  defotis, 
quantum  autem  suspciiditur  vox  per  arsin,  tanliim  deprimitur 
per  thevin.    sed  ipsa  vox  quae  per  dictiones  formalur,  donee 
accendis  perficialur,  in  atsin  deputaliir;    quae  autem  post 
accenlum  sequilur.  in  thesin. 
Here  also  there  can  hardly  be  any  reference  to  versification. 
The  extent  of  the  arsis  is  dciermined  by  a  properly  of  the  indi- 
vidual word,  the  accenius.  the  rest  of  the  pan  oralwnis  is  thesis. 
The  ratio  of  4 :  i  between  rhythmical  arsis  and  thesis  is  unheard  of. 
The  fact  that  the  words  infus  and  deforis  correspond  in  their  use 
to  llie  terms  l^i*  iaaSit  and  viftit  l(<a&t¥  in  the  Anonymus  passage, 
de  miistea,  gi6,  p.  53  ff.,  quoted  above  (p.  65  (.),  is  also  to  be 
remarked. 

In  the  following  passage  I  suspect  that  the  second  sentence  is 
parenthetical,  and  that  Umficris  of  the  manuscripts  should  be 
emended  to  hnoris. 

Marius  Victorinus,  p.  40,  14  K  :  arsis  igiiur  et  thesis  quas 

Graed  dicuai,  id  est  sublaiio  et  posiiio.  significant  moium 

pedis,    est  enim  arsis  sublaiio  pedis  sine  sono  ihcsit^  po^ilio 

cum  sono.'    item  arsis  est  elatio  temporis  (?  tenoris)  soni, 

vocis,  thesis  deposiiio  et  quaedam  coniractio  syllabaium. 

The  writer  ih-iii  returns  to  the  connideration  of  meter  and  shows 

how  the  various  kinds  of  feci  are  to  be  divided  into  arsi^  and 

thesis,  the  arsis  according  to  this  doctrine  invariably  preceding 

the  thesis.'     But  in  the  sentence  bcninnirg,  Hem  arsis,  he  merely 

adds  incidentally,  as  it  were,  a  non-metrical  definition  ol  the  teims 

arsis  and  ihesis. 

The  aii.-ilysis  of  feet  containinK  an  uneven  number  of  syllables 
into  the  constituent  parts,  arsis  and  thesis,  seems  to  have  called 
for  rules.  We  arc  informed  in  certain  passages  that  ihc  proper 
division  into  arsis  and  thesis  can  be  ascertained  Jt9tn  ike  atceti/. 

■C(.  Ariti.  Quin.,  d*  mm..   I,  xtii,  p.  31   M,  p.  ar  J  :   p<«itlK  nlrw  ieri 

Bivrv,  yfiA^r  itttl  iffttfiiai'. 

■In  rfgntd  to  the  trochee,  p.  40>  14  K. il  i*  clearlr  nece>«iry  to  lead 
UilitHT  for  ftmilur,  Md  f*Hitur  lot  teltfltir.  in  vitw  vt  p.  45,  t  K. 
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These  passages  are  full  of  difficultie*.  wlikb  will  perhaps  n«vcr 
be  cleared  up,  in  view  of  llic  proliabUity  that  the  wfiters  tUcm- 
selves  did  not  understand  what  they  wrote.  In  the  1«t  two  of 
the  foltowinK  four  passages  in  particular  it  seems  impOH^ible  to 
reconcile  the  inconsistencies. 

Terentiaiius  Maunis.  de  metris,  v.  1427  ff.,  p.  36S  K  : 
pes  adcst  supicmus  unus  ocio  de  trisyllabis, 
aii^fuufiot:  huiic  priori  (i>ciL  ifi^iB^x")  perspicis  con- 

trariuni : 
nam  doae  longae  receptani  continent  intus  brevein, 
Romuli>s*\  nominemUM,  Apuhi  a,M\  Dori<os. 
scsciipio  metimur  Utum  :  <|uin<}ue  nam  sunt  tempora : 
nunc  duo  ante  tria  scquunttir :  nunc  tribtiv  reddes  duo, 
Italum  si  quando  tnutat  Graivis  acccntus  somim. 
Apttloi  nan)  quando  dico,  tunc  in  arsi  snnt  duo: 
iMKpnTrit  Ctjius  loqucndo  rcddet  in  tbesi  duo. 
CTCticum  appellant  cundem,  forte  Cureium  genus 
quo  modos  ludo  sub  arinis  congrucnics  succinat. 
pfimua  Ute  pea  locatur  his  ubique  in  vetaibus, 
optimuH  pes  et  melodis  et  pedesiri  gloria. 

Servius,  in  Donalum,  p.  425.  7  K  :  arsis  dicilur  elevatio, 
thesis  powiio.  quDiienscumque  coniinfcit  ut  tres  sunt  syllsbae 
in  pede  vel  quinque,  quoniaui  non  licet  in  dtvisione  temporum 
sytUbam  sdndi,  scd  aul  principio  adplicitur  ant  finl,  idcirco 
debcmus  considcmre,  media  syllaba  ciii  parti  conlungi  dcbeat, 
et  hoc  ex  accentu  coUigimus.  nam  si  in  prima  syllaba  fuerit 
acccntuB,  arsis  duas  syllahas  possidcbtt ;  si  Butcm  in  medic 
syllaba,  ibe^i  duas  syllabas  damns. 

Julianus,  p.  321,  11  K:  Quae  accidunt  unicuique  pedi? 
Aisis  et  thesis,  nunierussyllabarum,  lempus,  cesolutio.  fiKura, 
meiruni.  Quid  est  arsis?  Elevatio,  id  est  inchaatio  partts. 
Quid  est  thesis?  Poaiiio,  id  est  finis  partis.  Quo  modu? 
Puw  si  dicam  prudem,  illud  pni  elevatio  est,  iUud  dem 
positio.  In  triityllabis  ct  tetrasyll^bis  pedibus  quot  syllabas 
sibi  vindicat  arsis  <;!  quot  tlic»is?  In  Irisyilabis,  si  in  prima 
babuerit  accentum,  ut  puta  dominus.duBiS  syllabas  vindicat 
arvis  et  unam  thesis.  Nam  si  pcnultimo  loco  habuerit 
accentum,  ut  puta  6ra(us,  arsis  vindicat  unam  syllabani  et 
thesis  duas.  Sic  ct  tempora  secundum  quaniiutein  syll«- 
barum  sibi  vindicat. 
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Pompeius,  eomm.,  p.  no,  39  K:    arsis  el  thesis  dicitur 
elevatio  et  positio.    ul  si  dicam  egc,  e  arsis  esl,  go  tlie.sia  est. 
cui  rei  pro6ciat  arsis  et  tfiesi».  paiilo  post  dicemus.     inieiim 
arsis  et  thesis  diciiur  elcvatio  et   positio.    lit  pula  Roma; 
Roma  prima  syltaba  arsin   habel.  seciinda  syllabi   Ihesin. 
quid  si  quaiiuor  sylUbarutn  fuerit?    duae  erunt  in  arsi  et 
duae  in  thesi.   quid  si  ocio  ?  quatluor  habet  arsis  et  quatluor 
thesis,    quid  si  tres  sum,  idcsi.  quid  si  impar  numcnis?   «i 
jmpar  numerus  fuerit,  quoticns  media  syllaba  acccnium  habet, 
arsis  habebit  unum  tempus  et  thesis  duo;   quotiens  prior 
syllaba  babuerit  accenlum,  arsis  habebit  duo  tempora  et 
thesis  unum.     ut  puia  Camillus  quando  dicimus,  ecce  media 
syllaba  accentum  liabet :  didmua  in  arsi  unum  et  in  ihesi  duo. 
Romulus  quando  dicimus,  prima  syllaba  habet  accenlum: 
dicimus  duo  in  ars:,  unum  in  thesi.    ergo  in  istis,  ubi  non  sunt 
aequales  syllabae,  quando  debeat  arsis  duo  habere  tempora, 
unum  thesis,  vel  quando  unum  arsis  et  duo  thesis,  ex  accentu 
coUigis.     nam  si  media  syllaba  accenlum  habuerit,  ultimac 
syllabae  iungis  plura  tempora.  ut  arsis  habest  uoum.  thesis 
duo;  si  prior  syllaba  habucrit  accentum,  arsi  iunges  plura 
tempora. 
The  most  important  point  to  determine  in  these  passages  is 
whether  they  are  really  concerned  with  veisification  or  not.     All 
profess  to  be.     But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  the 
statements  made  with  the  accepted  doarine  in  regard  to  ilie  laws 
of  ancient  verse.     In  the  first  place  integral  words  are  given  as 
examples  of  what  are  supposably  the  feel  of  verse,  and  conclusions 
as  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the  feet  are  drawn  from  ihe  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words.     In  the  next  place  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  accentuation  can  determine  rhythmical  arsis  and  thesis,  unlets 
the  accent  be  a  stress  or  intensity  accent,  and  either  the  arsis  or 
the  thesis  be  of  Ihe  same  nature,  or  at  least  contain  an  iDicn§ity 
clement.     But  even  so  further  difficulties  remain.    Tereniianus 
clearly  brings  quantity  into  consideration.     His  doctrine  would 
seem  to  be  that  in  words,  or,  as  he  calls  Ihem,  feet,  containing  five 
morae,  of  the  form  — " — ,  the  division  is  2:3  in  Laiin  words, 
because  the  accent  (alls  (by  rule)  on  the  antepenult  (as  A-pulos), 
but  is  3 :  2  when  a  Greek  word  with  the  accent  on  the  short 

penult  (as  3m7>u-ti)v)  is  involved.    Feet  of  the  forms « 

(fioKxitot)  aiKl  "  —  —  {avrl&aKxot)  have  been  already  disposed  of 
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before  the  passage  quoted.  The  ratio  between  areis  and  thesis  is 
FSimed  to  be  sescuple.  but  ihe  self-evident  division  is  not  Kpecifically 
'  made  for  each  foot.  In  regard  to  the  umphibrach  our  author 
says  that  the  ratio  is  necessarily  3  :  i,  but  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  give  the  arsis  one  time  and  the  theiiis  three,  or  the  arsis  three 
ajHl  the  thesis  one.  Since  this  ratio  is  not  one  of  the  ibree 
rhythmical  ratios,  this  fool  is  rejected  by  the  "  musici." ' 

If  the  ServiuB  passage  conveys  the  same  doctrine,  we  must 
consider  that  here  also  only  the  form  — " — is  in  question,  for 

the  division  into  rhythmical  arsia  and  thesis  of  the  furms ■^ 

and    " is   self-evident.      This   involves   emending    the   vel 

quitque  of  the  manuscripts  to  ft  quittque  lempora,  and  dual 
syllaias  (in  each  case)  to  duo  (etnpora.  But  if  the  rule  is  of  late 
origin,  and  not  a  prrcepi  handed  down  from  early  times,  another 
explanation  is  possible.  We  know  that  the  feeling  for  quantity 
was  no  longer  alive  in  the  time  of  Servius.'  The  passage  may 
then  be  regarded  simply  as  giving  a  practical  rtile  for  a  partial 
determination  of  the  (extinct)  quantities  in  irtsyllabic  feet  (word») 
through  an  observation  of  the  position  of  the  accent  (now.  of 
course,  an  intensity  accent).  When  the  first  syllable  is  accfnted, 
the  second  or  middle  must  be  shon,  and  so,  he  says,  the  arsis  (or 
first  part  of  a  foot)  includes  two  syllables  (according  to  the  text, 
but,  as  remarked,  Tcrentianus'  rule  calls  for  one  only),  and  the 
thesis  one;  but  when  the  middle  syll.ible  is  accented,  it  niu^t  be 
long,  and  then,  he  says,  the  arsis  has  one  syllable  and  the  thesis 
two.     It  is  not  staled  which  of  the  eight  trisyllabic  feel,  wwv, 

— wv.  V -,  vw— . V, -—,  « , .  arc  covered 

by  ibis  rule,  but  some  restriction  is  clearly  necessary.  The  rule 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results  on  any  rhythmical  basis.     For 

example  we  cannot  suppose  the  form  ^ to  be  divided  into  a 

rhythmical  arsis  of  one  mora  and  a  tbesis  of  four  morae. 

In  regard  to  the  Julianus  and  Pompeius  passages  the  supposi- 


i«Nt(ant  Idclicoialcm  qui  lequuniur  muAicam  (v.  1416).  I  bad  at  fint 
taken  txignnt  In  Ihc  Mntc  of '  demand,'  bat  lh«  inlctpreuiton  tlven  *b(ive, 
wblcb  I  o*e  10  frof.  C.  W,  E.  Miller,  must  lie  [ight. 

*%eiv\a*.»J PirmtiHum  it ^mtlthmt,^.  iSoj,  Puiuhe  :  nam  quod  peiilnet 
ad  Ditaram  primac  aylUbac.  Inngane  dt  am  bievU.  •nil*  confiimainui 
exempli*;  mediu  vecu  in  latino  icroiona  accenio  diicrcnimui  1  alllm** 
arte  colh£lniu*.  (G.  Pari*,  Ettidt  tur  It  rf/t  4i  FmtunI  Min  iam  la  laii£Ut 
ff«m^ite.  p.  ya,  n.  a.) 
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tion  ibal  only  feet  containintc  five  moras  are  under  comidcralion 
is  precluded  by  the  examples.  Yet  it  ts  strange  if  the  analysis 
into  arsis  and  theHiH  of  feet  li  ke  dactyls  and  anapaests  was  regarded 
as  dillicult  to  efleci  wJihuui  ihe  aid  of  ihc  verbal  acceui.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  tb»t  the  examples  nted  emending. 
Furthermore  to  li'llow  the  directions  liierally.  wc  are  led  to  the 
curious  result  that  the  accent  sonicumes  falls  tm  the  arsis  (as 
diSmi-ntis'),  and  sometimes  on  the  thesis  (as  be-&luj).  Nor  are  we 
at  liberty  to  shift  the  position  of  arsis  and  thesis,  for  Julianus 
expressly  announces  the  doctrine,  a  vcr>' common  one,  that  the 
arais  invariably  precedes  the  thesis  in  any  fool,  and  Pompcius 
would  imply  as  much  in  his  first  examples,  cgff  and  Roma. 
Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  these  passages  as 
dealing  purely  will)  ihe  nietcr  of  versification  lies  in  the  examples 
beatus  and  Camillui,  which  ate  amphibrach  in  form.  Ponipeius 
himself  says  later,  p.  125,  4  K,  of  the  amphibrach:  nulla  divisio 
est.  As  in  the  Servius  passage  resulls  contrary  10  all  rhythmical 
theory  arc  rejichcd. 

VVc  arc  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  arsis  and  thesis 
which  according  to  the  grammarians  can  be  determined  by  the 
verbal  accent  are  not  the  arsis  and  thesis  of  versification.  What- 
ever may  be  the  true  conception  of  the  latter,  they  arc  certainly 
not  atfeciions  of  individual  words.  The  arsis  and  thesis  of  verse 
are  complementary  parts  of  a  foot.  But  the  arsis  and  thesis  under 
discussion  have  no  apparent  relationship  with  true  feet.  The 
accent  is>  a  concern  of  the  word,  not -of  the  fool.  When  the 
grammarians  employ  intei;ra1  words  as  examples  10  iilujiiiaie  the 
variou.i  kinds  of  feet  found  in  verse,  we  overlook  the  fault  in  the 
method.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  accents  of 
these  words  played  any  r6]e  in  verse,  where  it  can  only  occa- 
sion^illy  have  happened  tliat  the  words  were  coterminous  with 
feel,  wc  must  decline  to  fullow  our  preceptors, 

The  altitude  of  the  ancient  theorists  in  rD  this  mailer  i^  of 
prime  importance.  The  science  ol  metric  covered  mote  tlian  the 
subject  of  versilicalion  only ;  it  included  also  the  artistic  disposi- 
tion of  long  and  short  syllables  in  prose  composition.  Consider 
the  doctrine  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  He  states  that  p>  6ti6i 
is  necessary  In  artistic  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry.'     Prose  ought 

■  Dlonynluii  of  HalicumaHur,  Jt  ttmf.  vtrt.,  xi :  iiuv  ii  aI'^mi  ^nnteicAii 
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to  be  tOpfiOiiot.  however,  and  not  tpfiuSitot,  tCimpat  ftiid  not  ffi^trfMr- 
It  oiicht  to  contain  feet  or  meters  (pvSiioi,  ^iVpa).  but  they  should 
not  be  prominent '  If  therefore  the  same  tcrminoto^y  was  uflcd 
for  various  combinations  of  quantities  in  prose  diction  as  was  in 
use  for  poetic  diction,  nothing  could  be  more  natural;  but  the 
practice  does  not  neeesaarily  imply  that  the  same  phenomenon 
was  under  discussion.  Indeed  Dionysius  fully  recognizes  the 
difference.  Both  the  i^i/itrpoi  Xi'fw  of  poetry  and  song  and  the 
aiiTTfioi  Xffic  of  prose  include  what  are  called  "  feet "  for  want  of 
distinguishing  names.'  But  whereas  poetry  cannot  employ  cer- 
Uhi  feet,  prose  rejects  none,'  There  is  no  real  rhythm  in  prose, 
but  only  a  quasi-rhylhm,  no  real  feet,  but  only  quasi-feet.  The 
indiscriminate  mingling  of  heterogeneous  feet  is  not  forbidden. 

The  feet  of  prose  diction  are  then  a  fact  in  ancient  theory,  but 
of  rhythmical  arsis  and  thesis  properly  speaking  they  can  have 
had  no  trace.  Therefore  when  we  read  in  the  Latin  grammarians 
of  an  arsis  and  thesis  found  in  feel  which  are  identical  in  every- 
thing with  individual  words,  we  must  look  for  some  other  dGtinilion 
for  such  a  use  of  tliese  terms  than  the  usual  one.  Just  what 
meaning  the  grammarians  ihemselves  attached  to  the  terms  may 
not  now  be  discoverable.  Perhaps  to  them  the  arsin  was  nothing 
more  than  the  finti  part  of  a  foot  and  the  thesis  the  last,  and  so 
when  a  word  filled  the  form  of  a  foot,  the  first  part  of  the  word 
was  the  arsis  and  the  last  part  the  thesis.  But  if  there  was  in 
earlier  doctrine  a  verbal  arsis  and  thesis  of  an  accentual  character, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how,  when  the  accents  became  converted  into 
stresses,  the  principles  regulating  the  one  phenomenon  might  be 


«v  fih>  (rfv  OTOxiimTai  fran-if  oJ  avmS^  ypaifavrtt  iitrpor,  4  /*'^>  k  ^•'  ^'Tw'* 
»V  iriCt'  Wfiv,  raOr"  iari. 

'/iiJ..  (in. 

*/hJ.,  ixT  :  btrp  di'v  Ifvi',  ov  dhmTiu  tluU)  Ufir  iftoia  firfoBai  rf  iii/ifrftf  «a) 
iftfu^i  lAr  u^  ^rpiixv  ftirpn  tiii  intlfiai",  nvitc  ty»miir.iuY)ifwt\  aiihic-  •H'  phnot 
wpoaiiai  Y  Ip/itTpoii  DViT  hppvB/iav  ahriiv  livai  Analv  m>iii/ia  yip  uiirvf  faiai  au 
Ittiat,  inSiiOrttd  tt  dir'uc  Tirevrf/c  jnfMirffia ■  <M.' it/nfipmr  airilii  dffdjpvmi) 
A'/OTfiini  ^mBod  fiSmv  •  nt>u  )ip  iv  tin  totfruti  /liv,  air  /tv"  mi^/ti  ft  •  ml 
ti^Ht  pi',  ov  piijn  Si. 

*IHJ.,  xi\\,  (in.:  oi-nN  iiiAtto  piCpol  n  wii  trMrf  t'laiv  0%  irp&roi  garaiirtpaivrif 
A«ii«<u  luptTpiai  Ti  lai  ipirpov  Xiiar,  ii  Cnf  ytiiovrai  erixm  ri  *ai  tutji. 

*im.,  ivSii,  iniL:  ovdi  yip  knthtinitiai  itiffpit  oMilf  »  rff  ifilTpoit  iiitut, 
iawtfi  U  rift  iitftrpva. 
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transferred  to  the  other.  Thus  the  feet  of  prose  also  would  be 
provided  with  a  aubdivisiop  into  arsis  and  thesis.  The  result 
would  be  a  simplification  on  the  surface  of  the  doctrine,  but  a 
deep-seated  confusion  in  essentials. 

C.  W.  L.  Johnson. 


AUGUSTUS  PRINCEPS. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in  the  political  development  of  the  early 
Empire  the  cautious  experiments  of  Octavianus  Caesar  all  tended 
to  preserve,  ur  even  restore,  llie  forms  and  ostensible  functions  of 
(he  Republic,  witb  the  udded  device  of  successive  cumulation  on 
one  person.  The  term  Augtulus  was  not  particularly  eivilis^ 
(to  use  a  Roman  term  that  did  not  lose  its  significance  from 
Actium  to  the  era  of  Trajan).  Princeps,  on  the  other  hand,  ami* 
eminently  tivUis.  I  was  led  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  ancient 
tradition  and  theory  on  rhe  subjea.  because  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  Mominseu  differs  not  only  from  the  almost  unanimoug 
opinion  of  modern  students  such  as  H  oeck,  Madvi){.  Peter,  Mcrivale 
and  Ranke,  but  also  from  Dio,  whom  he  criticizes  severely. 

In  aitcmpting  to  analyze  (he  principles  by  which  the  second 
Caesar  was  guidc^d  in  manipulating  public  alTiiirs  and  in  con- 
Strueting  the  mechanism  of  the  new  government,  we  may  safely 
emphasise  these  points:  in  ihe  first  place,  Octavianus  wished  t6 
avoid  the  political  blunders  of  his  adoptive  father,  and.  secondly,  his 
aim  was  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  memory  of  some  ofhis 
own  acts  during  his  triumviral  period,'  Julius  Caesar  indeed  had 
truthfully  said  "nihil  esse  rem  publican),  appellationcm  mcxlo  sine 
cotpore  ac  specie."  but  he  bad  underestimated  the  tenacious  life 
of  •'  ttpfKUaticfus"  and  of  incidental  sentiment  and  association.* 


■  Atfoirroc  ^  ml  -nUiit  ri  4  w''  attf^Cnrov;  &i-  ttitt^Jfin,  l>la  53,  16, 8.— In 
S7  ft.  C,  on  JutaRiy  17,  ace,  to  C«n*otinui,  d«  die  natal,  11,  he  wa*  (o 
gc««ie4  bf  in  accUmaiSon.  "senieniU  I,.  Munitii  flind."  who  liid  not 
been  a  courtier  ai  Aleiandria  10  no  purpose.  Madiig.  VerfaHung  u.  Ver< 
waliong  dea  lOai.  iilaatca,  I.  p.  Sj6,  lallowt  Uioiliu,  VI  ;o,  who  placea 
ih«  event  in  Jan.,  29  a.  c.  The  Gccck  Tcreion  £t  /(uflrdf  tmpbatiiei  the 
extiaoidlnaiy  cbaracioi  of  Ihe  appellation ;  c(.  the  Teluctancc  ■>(  Tiliciiua 
to  a>«  ihli  name.  Suelonins.  Tib,  iG. 

'C(.  the  apologeilc  and  paeudo'iepubllcan  ittain  of  the  MAnurocntniB 
Ancytanorti,  a*  well  a*  ib«  apiiil  in  which  VcUeSoa,  lor  ezampl«,  tdtia  lo 
Ihe  pt«ac(iplian>  of  the  second  triumvitaie. 

'Cf.  deiatla  ol  bl*  "ipeinefc  patilucn  ciofeia"  in  Snatoniga,  Inliua 
7*-77- 
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Octavianus  dt^iermined  upon  the  rfile  of  senatoriiU  muidataiy. 
As  all  the  chief  ucts  of  the  future  administrution  were  to  be 
covered  by  senalus  consulla.  the  ostensible  elevation  and  purifi- 
calioD  of  that  august  body  was  indeed  a  task  of  the  first  import- 
■nce.*  The  first  ieclio  occurred  in  28  b.  c,  when  Au(;ustus  and 
Agrippa  were  censors.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Republic  before  the  era  of  Mariua  and  Sulla,  an  essential  part  of 
the  censorial  Udh  senalus  and  an  important  privilege  of  the 
censors  was  the  destination  of  a  primtps  senaius.  In  this  lectio 
Octavianus  was  so  designated.     Dio  53.  i  rur  avnyfa^ms  i(iTiXia€, 

cat  fV  duraic  tr p6tp*rot  r^f  ytpovtriat  tntitXiidrtt  winrip  ev  tjj  inpi^n  if^tiutflaTia 

iriruiurrtn.  It  wus  indeed,  as  Dio  urges,  a  reprislinaiion  of  an 
institution  peculiar  to  the  dcpi^S^i  tijiiotpaTia,  by  which  term 
Dio  menus  the  republican  era  before  the  rise  of  the  men 
of  personal  power.  For  Dio  aptly'  summarizes  Roman  history 
down  to  29  B,  C.  as  embracing  three  periods:  the  kings,  the 
republic,  the  Sunnmciat. 

The  institution  of  ihi: prineeps  senalus  as  an  incidenbil  part 
of  the  lectio  scnatus.  and  thus  of  the  census,  is  discussed  by 
Mommsen  in  his  Rbmische  Forschungen.  1  92  sqq.  The  literary 
tradition  enables  him  to  specily  twelve,"  beginning  with  M. 
Valerius  Maxinius,  dlciaiur  of  494  B.  c,  and  concluding  with  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  consul  100  B.  C.  He  differs,  for  exampie.  from 
Merivale,'  whom  he  does  not  mention,  in  excluding  Lulatius 
Catulus,  consul  of  78  B.  C.  This  view  of  Meriviile's  is  alao  put 
forward  in  Pauly.  Real-Encyclop»die,  IV  134S.  Mi^ntni.icn  claims 
thai  the  lact  that  Catulus  was  considered  pritueps  senalus  is  due  to 
misunderstanding.  Dio  36.  14  says:  Jn  rd  . . .  tipira  r^c  jUnuX^t  7*. 
These  words.  lo  be  sure,  are  not  very  explicit,  but  Cicero,  in 
Pisoncm,  III  6,  says:  "me  Q.  Catulus  pHnceps  huita ordinis  . .  , 
parcmen)  patriae  nominavii."  Mommsen  argues'  that  ihis/r/n- 
tipatui  differed  from  the  formal  one  of  earlier  times,  and  was  so 

'  CI.  Suotuniua,  Aug,  3%.  For  tbo  dcgndalioB  of  th«  Stnalc  \>y  Julio* 
CacMt,  et  Dio  43,  47. 

*Dio  jt,  I.  This  lummaiy  rihlliit*  the  (upednr  clotnt**  of  Uln'l 
poliiicsl  viiion.     Cf.  th«  "c«>umlna  poicotlum  "  in  Tacitus,  Annal>,  t  2. 

■He  auni  up  hi*  ll«i  a»  ihiticrn.  but  ihcre  are  <inlv  iwclve  In  It. 

'McilTals,  p.454  :  "the  moK  cclcbraied  of  Ihc  liti  waa  Laiatiui  Calulus, 
whoie  position  al  the  head  <il  ihc  sonaKirlal  oligarchy  ha*  been  *lgiullfe<l 
at  ibo  beginning  ol  Ihl*  faialoiy." 

* Staaiircchi,  111  WA.  note  4. 
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merely  "nach  der  offentlichen  Metnung."  But  by  the  latter 
Biandard  no  doubt  Pompey,  although  he  was  absent  at  the  lime 
(63  3.  C.)  in  his  Eastern  campaigns,  was  xhe  firituefis.  Indeed,  it 
seems  probable  thai  Lutalius  Caiiilus  was  the  formal  firineefis 
unalui.  tf  so,  the  !eelio  in  which  he  was  designated  wa^  [hat  of 
70  B.  c,  which  was  complete  and  rigorous,'  sixty-four  names 
being  stricken  from  the  senatorial  register.  This  census  of  70 
B.  C.  was  the  last  complete  and  successful  one  before  the  census  of 
Ociavianua  Caesar  and  Agrippa  in  28  v.  c.  The  census  of  65 
D.  r."  was  abortive  on  account  of  radical  political  differences 
between  the  censors,  Caiulus  and  Crassus,  which  led  to  their 
resignation  without  having  reached  either  the  Jedio  senelus  or  the 
rtcogmtio  eguHnm.  Nor  did  those  chosen  in  tlieir  stead  accom- 
plish anything,  because,  ms  Dio'  says,  the  in6uni  pieiit  blocked 
Ibeir  action  through  fear  of  losing  their  seats  in  the  lectia  senatui. 
.  The  latter  function  stands  out  as  the  crucial  one  in  the  sphere  of 
■he  censorial  impermm. 

Thefrrincefis  senaius  enjoyed  not  so  much  a  political  function 
as  a  civil  honor."  He  had  the  first  place  in  debate.  Regarding 
his  tenure  ofoflicc  Zonaras  says.  7,  19  trpoiijt*  rov  \itivov  ir  npottpirtm, 
oir  yap  iia  (Sim  nt  tit  tavro  iipotxiipH*TO.  It  is  true  that  the 
ceniiors  at  the  next  lectio  had  the  abstract  right  to  change  the 
brinteps.  even  by  substituting  one  of  their  own  number,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  done  rarely,  if  ever.  Thus  Q.  Kabius  Max- 
imus  was  designated  as  pHiuepi  by  the  censors  of  209  and  204 : 
be  died  in  303.  P.  Scipio  Africanus.  himself  one  of  the  censors, 
became  princeps  in  199;  the  censors  of  194  and  189  ratified  that 
choice*;  Valerius  himself, /niftry^j  of  1S4.  and  one  of  the  censors, 

'Li>.  Epit.  1)8  I  Co.  Lentulttft  ct  L.  Gelllus  ceoiorge  uftram  ceiuarun 
e^ctuni,  quatiuur  el  le^ijj'"'*  ■eniiu  nioda. 
*Cf.  PluL  Ctmids,  c.  I  j. 
*Di<>  37, 9  iii-Kodi<mvT<j\'  e^r  tiiv  i%^;tuv  npbt  rw  r(j  ffov/i^  tariMyw  HJn 

■Cf.  M*d*ig,  Vetf.  !,  p.  137;  Mommiea,  St*r.  Ill  969  m|.i  C.  P«ter, 
KOm.  Coich.  in.  p.  16. 

*Cf.  Li*ir  34.  44:  38.  iS.  Livy  (39.  ji)  arguei  (rom  th«  contiouitr  of  the 
honor  asaiiMi  the  dii«  of  ihc  death  o(  Sclpln  at  cUlined  by  Polybiui  and 
olhern,  183  b.  c.  In  Ihc  /«-»>  of  llic  ccnius  of  184  Ifao  official  kcotiIs  gave 
Ihc  name  of  I..  Valerini,  proof  poiitiv«.  «ccoidin(  to  Livy,  ihai  Scipio  had 
died  htfor*  that  ccntnii:  <]ao  vivo  niii  ut  ilk  tenatu  aioveieiur,  (|uain 
noian  n«tDO  memoriae  piodidii.  aliua  princept  in  locum  eiu*  tfclua  uon 
etiet. 
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died  before  the  censors  or  179  came  in.  M.  Aeniiliua  Lepidus, 
himself  censor  in  thai  year  (179),  becume  the  next  prmcept,  and 
remained  so  in  174,  169,  164,  159'  and  154. 

The  real  conception  of  tlie  matter  held  in  the  republican  era  is 
well  set  for  til  in  Livy  27,  11,  where  one  of  the  censors  claims  thut 
senatoriul  tradition  designated  the  oldest  living  cemoritts  as  the 
proper  candidate  for  princeps,  while  the  other  censor  urged  that 
in  this  case  the  prinreps  civilalis  Romanae,  Q.  Fabius  Muximus. 
should  be  chosen.  We  may  say.  1  believe,  that  ordinarily  the 
oldest  living  censerins  was  really  the  foremost  citizen,  and  that 
conversely  the  foremost  inan  in  the  senate  was  ordinarily  the 
foremost  citizen. 

It  might  happen,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Acmilius 
Lepidus,  that,  as  the  prhutpi  was  long-lived  and  aclually  main- 
tained his  formal  preeminence  in  the  senate,  in  the  course  of 
events  he  would  cease  to  be  princeps  eivitalh:  he  might  indeed 
be  oulraulced  by  the  very  censor  who  repealed  the  judgment  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  work  oi  lectio. 

Thus  L.  Acmilius  Paulus  in  the  le<tio  of  the  census  of  164  had 
for  four  years  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  Pydna,  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  printcpi  cimlalis;  still  he  merely  confirmed  the  previous 
leclio  in  giving  the  prineipaiui  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,'  That 
the  victor  ol  Pydna  was  then  the  foreaiosl  man  in  the  state  would 
require  no  special  demon  si  rat  ion,  but  as  a  matter  of  evidence  we 
may  quote  Ciccro,  Brut  us  80:  AtqueetiamL.PaulusAfricani  pater 
personam  ;&r:Wr/u  iivis  facile  dicendu  tuebatur.  Nor  did  Scipio 
Aemilianus  (whom  Cicero  incessantly  presented'  as  the  ideal 
representative  of  the  republic  before  the  decline)  attain  the  formal 
primipalus.  although  no  doubt  he  vias princeps  eivis. 

The  emergencies  of  the  times  brought  young  Pompey  into 
unusual  protniDcocc,  and  subsequently  into  eminence,  when 
socially  he  was  merely  as  yet  of  the  equestrian  class,  for,  with 
the  lex  Annalis  suspended,  Pompey,  having  returned  from  the 
Sertorian  and  Slave  war  while  still  an  eques,  was  made  consid 

■  Tbe  word  ttx  in  Liv.  EpiL  47  i«  palpaMjr  wtun|;.  ?«th>p»  the  V  o(  tbe 
orfglnil  M^S  «■«  cupicd  u  VI,  and  *a  «ri*  mnilecicd  tnio  th«  nameral 
WMd. 

'  PluL  A«nt.  Paul,  3S,  6  r4c  ^'  fimA^f  icpotypa<i*  /liv  Maptov  Al)iiXiav  Mniiev, 

*For  eRaaple,  in  making  bim  acbicf  imctlocuior  in  lome  of  ih«  cways. 
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without  even  having  been  elected  qu»esior,  and  even  sts  consul, 
after  the  reeognUio  tfui/um,  he  appeared  in  the transvec/ic  of  the 
Knights  before  the  censors'  of  70  B.  C.  to  "give  up  his  horse." 
And  thus  from  that  time  forward  Pompcy,  and  not  Catulus,  came 
tobe"»>t  rtr/vj/ud/^rtw^"*  until  Caesar'a  rise  made  a  plurality 
offirincififs  from  "Consitl  Meiellm"  60  B.  C.  down  to  Pharsaliu, 
48  B.  c.     Hence  the  familiar  lines  of  Horace,  Carm.  11  1,  3  aq.: 

gr«TJ»qn« 
Pdnelpum  amiciliM  el  irm>,  etc. 

The  term  prmeept  then,  in  the  new  or,  as  Augustus  wished  to 
have  it  seem,  the  restored,  order  of  things,  came  to  be  the  most 
common  one  in  current  usage,  to  designate  the  head  of  the  state. 
It  was  no  doubt  well  rcci^ived  because  il  suggested  neither  rex  nor 
dictator,  but  was  a  t-ood  old  republican  term,  and  all  its  associa- 
tions were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  disarm  suspicion  and  ill  will.  In 
a  short  time  the  terra  came  to  be  one  of  most  comprehensive 
significance.  And  so  the  foremost  of  modern  scholars  in  the  field 
of  Roman  antiquities,  in  the  index  of  his  Staalsreekt,  has  chosen 
this  term  in  preference  to  the  other  more  specific  ones  as  the 
general  designation  for  the  entire  sphere  of  the  emperor.  But  he 
has  taken  especial  pains  also  to  emphasize  his  own  conception  of 
the  term.  To  his  mind  Augustus  is  zsWkA  prineeps  not  as  prin- 
eeps  senattts,  but  as  prineeps  omnium,  or  as  prineeps  ctvitaiis.' 
"  Dass  dcr  Kaiser  auch  prineepj  senatut  ist,  bt  mit  seiner  Stellung 
ala  prtHceps  nlcht  zu  verwechseln,  obwoi  dies  schon  Dio  tut." 
And  again':  "Aber  diese  Bezeiehnung  sagt  auch  weiter  nichts 
aus  als,  wie  Augustus  selber  es  ausdriickt,  dass  der  princeps  der 
gewicbtigste  u.  angesehenste  Burger  isC,"  and  this  statement  is 

'Plot.  Pomp.  »  r^  ^  npottMipTO  /liv  0I  ritarrai  Tt\Xui(  la!  A'vr^jof  jy 
t6n/tv  lull  ^d/KtAo^  if  rwk'  insriw  i^trii^ofUi'tjv.  ii^'tr  ^  llv/irrifutf  AisjOrv  JT* 
ifvpir  iiarr(>^ii^Kip*(,  ra  /liv  dUa  rapiaiifia  njr  ipxvc  Ix'-"''  o''''^  ^i  ^'^  X'V^ 
ijtiv  tAt  tnirm. 

'Clc  Fam.  t  9,  ti ;  ct  Mommten,  S[«r.  It  751,  note  4.  Moiiiini«n  alto 
cite*  Sill.  UliL  lit,  otxio  C.  l.icinll  Hicrl  13:  mlhl  quidcro  >a(ii  ip«c> 
latam  cat,  Fompciam  tanta«  glona«  adalescBntem  malic  piincipem  volen- 
tlbu*  vobit  ei*«.  qiiam  UHi  domination U  aociuTn.  To  whkh  add  Clc.  AtL 
II  19,  3:  hiik  iia  plausum  tat  at  aalva  tcpublica  Fumpcio  pUudi  t«lcbat 
(i«rUt«n  in  July  59). 

'Sisricbt.  II,  p.  7J0,  note  4. 

•Star.  11,  p.  7SI. 
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supplemented  by  the  footnote':  "Mon.  Ancyr.  6,  aa,  nach  dem 
griecbischei)  Text  crg'anzt :  pracstili  omnibus  dignitate  (dfua^n)." 
Again' :  "  Wo  Dio '  das  beiuhmie  Wort  des  Tiberius  wiedeigiebt, 
dass  cr  nicht  itnficraior  sci  sondem  prmeeps,  braucht  er  dafiir 
niclil  bloss  das  ungescbicktc  np6*pmt,  sondem  cs  ist  ibm  der 
BegrifT  des  Principals  schon  so  vollig  abbanden  gekommen,  dass 
er  diesen  npotpirot  sogar  zunn  wpStpiTot  r^i  yiinvaiai,  zum  prtnetpi 
senaiui  inacht."  Again':  "Da^s  Augustus  an  der  Spitze  deii 
Verzeichnisses  stand,  sagi  er  selbst,  aber  dass  er  sich  prinetpt 
tenaius  nennen  Hess  wie  Dio  will,  widerlegen  die  Urkunden." 

The  view  of  other  scholars  had  generally  been  thai  prinerps 
was  strictly  based  on  princept  senattis  and  developed  from  it. 
Thus  Hoeclt*:  "Princept.  ohne  weitern  Beisaii.  wurde  mitunter 
scbon  friiher  der  ersle  des  Senals  genaom,  und  in  keinem  andern 
Sinne  liessen  sich  die  Kaiser  anfangs  so  nennen.  Die  Steigerung 
des  BegriiTs  vom  Ersten  des  Senats  zum  Ersten  der  Nation  erfolgte 
ebcnso  unverinerkt  wie  naiiirlich." 

Merivale*:  "  the  popularity  which  the  assumption  of  this  repub- 
lican title  conferred  upon  the  early  emperors,"  etc. 

Carl  Peter':  "DerTilel  schloss  urspt ijnglich  keinen  weilem 
realen  Vorzug  in  sich  als  dass  der  Inhaber  bei  den  Berathungen 
im  Senat  zueist  urn  seine  Meinung  befragt  werden  mussle.  Wie 
aber  durch  ihn  Oclavian  geboben  wurde,  no  auch  wiederum  der 
Titcl  durch  Octavian  und  die  nachfolgenden  Kaiser,"  etc. 

Madvig*:  "den  "Yni^  prineeps  senalus  aus  dem  sich  das  blosse 
princept  als  Bezeichnung  des  Regemen  cntwickelte  [erhiell  er]  im 
Jahre  a8,  Dio  53,  i."  And  elsewhere':  "Der  Name /nW<r/j.  der 
aus  der  Emennung  des  Augustus  zum  prineeps  senaius  ent- 
Bpringt."     Ranke'"  has  the  same  view. 

■  Stir.  II,  pb  751,  Bole  },  *Ib.,  p>}5Z,  nota  1. 

»  Dio  S7. 8.  '  Suicht.  in  971,  nolt  1. 

^Kom.  Ucschichlcvam  Vertxll  der  Kepubllk,  eic.  1841,  I  1,  p.  jij. 

'Mecivilc.  Ill,  p.  4SS-  He  aptly  citos  Pliny,  rincgyr.  55  tedemqus 
olillnci  prmtipii,  nc  ail  dttntns  loca*. 

'  RAm.  Gakch.  Ill,  p.  16.  *  Vei(.  a.  V«rw.  I.  p.  539.  iiot«. 

'lb.,  p.  SJ**q. 

'^  Wtttgetebichie,  III  1,  p. 399  :  "  Aucutlu*  lelbtl  ir*t  «t«C*Mit/rfiu<// 
iimtttn"  etc  1  tee  now  iliil  Einst  Henug,  Ueschichie  uad  Syiicm  dct 
lOmUchen  i9taat«vci(x»un(,  Teubnec,  iSS?,  vol.  II.  di'Ci  not  agree  vjtli 
Mommkcn  un  the  queilion  i>[  pTinafi.  lie  *ay*  (p.  133)1  "  B<i  der  Kc*t> 
•lellani  dei  aeaen   Senai*U»ie    sodarin  lies*  er  akh  ala  frintifi  $tmMui 
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Id  staling  my  agrcvmenl  with  the  scholars  just  cried  I  should 
like  to  biins  forward  several  consideialions  thai  seem  to  me 
essential. 

The  term  printepi  iuvetUttlls  occurs  fr«quenlly  in  the  annals  of 
the  Augustan  Era.  It  throws  a  strong  light,  as  I  believe,  on 
the  higher  title  oi princept  to  which  it  is  the  social  or  political 
slepping.sione. 

The  equestrian  class,  particularly  the  ^^z\&z  eenturiae  eijuUum, 
were  indeed,  as  Livy  43,  61  calls  them,  stminarium  senatus,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  ctniuriae  eqitilum,  particularly  in  the  later  years 
of  the  Republic,  were  probably  sons  of  senators.  It  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  note  that  in  tlie  centurial  classilicalion  there  were  in  the 
pediUi  both  iuniores  and  itmorei,  but  of  the  equilei  only  iuniores. 
And  in  the  term  prineept  iuvenliUit  the  latter  word  would  seem 
to  designate,  not  the  entire  youth  of  Rome,  or  of  the  empire,  but 
of  the  alter  ordo,  particularly  of  those  whose  advancement  from 
the  equestrian  to  the  senatorial  class  was  merely,  or  chiefly,  a 
question  of  time  and  maturity. 

Socially  and  politically  (apan  from  police,  annona  and  (udi) 
the  two  frdines  were  the  chief  objecu  that  Augustus  had  in  view 
in  the  regulation  oftbe  new  government;  cf.,  for  example,  ihc  lex 
luHa  de  tnarilandii  ordimbus.  Forcelljni,  s.  \.  princeps,  goes  as 
far  as  to  say:  "in  libera  ctvitate  fuit  princeps  iuventuiis  cuius 
nomen  primum  recilavit  censor  ordinem  equestiem  recensens." 
What  warrant  (apart  from  a  general  postulated  analogy  with  the 
lectio  senatus)  he  has  for  this  explanation  1  do  not  know. 

Cicero  (Fam.  Ill  11.  3)  calls  Potnpey  (in  June,  50  B.  c.) 
"omnium  saedorum  et  gentium"  and  Brutus,  "iam  pridem 
iuventviii  (princeps,  scil.),  celeriler,  ut  spero,  civitatis  " — certainly 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  the  Augustan  usage,  as  Brutus 


cikllren.  tontchit  in  k«inem  andern  Slnne  alt  in  dent  althetg«brachiea 
de*  crtten  Volinien."  Hcctog  h»»  o»eiJ  iho  analogy  of  ihe  printtpi 
iMVtHiutit,  a*  t  haTc  indep«ndcnll<r  dooe,  and  defcndi  Dio  againti  Momin- 
■en.  Dlo  wax,  ot  c«u(*e,  not  unfliud,  by  hi*  ptovinclal  biilli,  for  1  career 
which  waa  atmosi  tniiiely  ipent  in  the  higher  nalks  of  piovincial  adminia- 
irallon  in  widely  dialanl  <and  only  in  a  minor  decree  oriental)  paila  ol  tlie 
cmpiio.  Aa  well  might  we  call  Uipian  a  Syrian  because  h«  ok  bom  at 
Tyre.  Prot.Sebwam,  of  Gicuen.  who  i>  working  on  theGreeli  Ilialoriana 
of  Home  for  (hr  new  Fauly-Wiiiowa,  ii  clearly  influenced  by  Mommaaa't 
■ie«,  when  be  call*  Dia"der  brave  Bithynier." 
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was  then  35  years  of  age.  Cicero's  designation  of  the  son  of  C. 
Curio  a«  pritueps  iuDenlttiu  (in  Vatin.  10,  34)  is  merely  a  [nece 
of  political  courtesy. 

But  in  (he  Augustan  era  the  designation  of  Gaius  and  Lucius 
Caesar  as  principes  iuventu/is'  (as  noted  both  in  the  Mon.  Ancy- 
ranum  and  in  other  Inss.)  distinctly  elevated  them  to  a  ranic 
second  only  to  that  of  the  ^rwc^^j  himself  and  made  them  leaders 
of  those  out  of  whom  the  senate  was  recruited.  It  was  probably 
in  this  connection,  too,  that  Augustus  reestablished  the  Troiae 
/usus  (actually  fostered  even  by  Caesar,  cp.  Suetonius,  Julius  39). 
Young  Ascanius-Iulus  in  Vergil,  Aen,  V  545.  appears  asprittt^s 
iitveHtulis.^o  to  speak.  Here,  too,  Augustus  is  repristinaiing  a 
priictts  mas,  as  he  ostensibly  did  in  all  his  institutions  (Sueton. 
Ai^.  43)- 

Madvig  (I  530)  urges  that  the  character  of  the  pn'iuipa/us 
as  a  m^istracy  with  its  apparatus  of  terms  and  fixed  periods  of 
tenure,  was  also  marked  by  the  fact,  that  "  during  the  entire 
administration  of  Augustus,  there  was  no  formal  indication  at  any 
time  that  it  was  to  pass  to  others  as  something  pctmanently 
established."  With  all  due  respect  to  the  memory  and  authority 
of  the  eminent  Latinist,  I  believe  that  his  judgment  is  too  absolute 
in  its  negative  character.  The  entire  manipulation  of  Augustus' 
family  affairs  was  determined  by  the  central  idea  of  establishing 
the  succession.  Marcellus,  Gaius  and  Lucius,  Tiberius  were  the 
successive  heirs  that  were  designated.  We  may  confidently  say 
that  they  were  the  heirs  apparent,  with  Agrippa  as  a  constant 
contingency  during  his  lifetime.  Thus  in  the  very  triumph  after 
Actium  (Dio  51,  aO,  Octavianus  gave  a  largess  not  only  to  the 

men,  but  ml  tore  naml  dirt  rill  MapoXXDv  rii>  oSfXifH^nuv. 

Regarding  Gaius.  who  died  in  February,  in  the  year  4  a.  d.,  see 
the  Cenolaphium  Pisanum,  Orelti,  No.  643:  iam  designatum 
iustissumum  ac  simillumum  parentis  sui  virtutibus  piincipem. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  not  an  official  manifestation  of  the  Roman 
seoate,  but  the  exuberant  and  adulatory  resolution  of  a  colony 
which  looked  to  Gaius  as  patrtntus.  Slill  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  exprension  of  universal  and  current  public 
opinion,  an  accepted  item  in  the  governmental  policy  of  Augustus. 

'  The  Greek  equWalenI  i*  v/i6*pmi  r^t  vtinpot,  or,  »b  Madvig,  1  551,  n.| 
•ly*,  npinp/nc  riji  innAiot. 
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Why  do«9  Mommsen  reject  Dio's  explanation  (53,  i ;  57,  8)  of 
princtps  as  npititiTat  rqt  ypovouic  ?  In  the  first  place,  perliaps, 
because  it  runs  counter  to  his  own  theory  that  princefii  is  equiva- 
lent \o primepi  eh'Uatii.  Furtberniore,  it  doesnot  fit  sowell  with 
his  theory  of  political  balance  and  "Dyarchie"  o(  princepi  and 
senate.  More  weighty  perhaps  ib.in  these  considerations  is 
another  cited  above  (Siaatsr.  Ill  971,  n.):  "Dass  A.  an  dcr  Spitze 
des  Verzeichnisses  stand, sagl  ersclbst:  aberdasscrsich^rjnf^ 
senaius  nennen  liess,  wie  Dio  will,  widerlcgcn  die  Urkunden." 
The  inscriptions  in  OrcUi-HenzcD,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  give  the 
titles  of  imfieraior  (as  praenomen),  poniif.  ntaximus,  cos.,  triiu' 
nicia  poUitaU  with  definite  years  that  had  elapsed  since  tenure 
began,  how  often  the  title  imperator  had  been  earned  in  cam> 
paigns,  pater  patriae  (after  a  b.  c),  augur  and  other  minor 
functions.  H^iXhei  princeps  not  princeps  senatus  is  met  with  for 
Augustus,  Dio  53,  I  speaks  historically  and  specifically  of  the 
particular  event  as  a  part  of  ieetio  and  tentus:  rit  anoypaipat 

»f»T«"X*<r«,   mai  Jv  avraii  tipiipirat   »^t   yipouvlat  tit€t\^$ri   .    ,   ,      ThiS 

aorist  needs  no  emphasis  from  us.  Of  Tiberius,'  however,  Dio 
speaks  differently  ;  compare  57,  8:  npdipnit  t<  t^c  ypavaiat  xari  ti 
apx^lor'  ccii  vifi'  iauruu  wrufidfiro.  Here,  it  Will  be  observed,  we 
have  an  imperfect.     Did  Mommsen  confound  ihe^e  items? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dio  has  other  equivalents  of  prineefis  than 
npi*ptToc;  for  example,  in  the  laudalio  /u>u6rii  of  Augustus 
spoken  by  Tiberius  :  Dio  56,  39,  5 :  vpoaraala  ivie  aiip6r  =  firitf 
cipatus ;  ib.,  §6 :  npOKpiratttt  qvayiutfan  xpivon  yi  nra  vpat 
«pa«rf»iii,  npoKplvtiM  being  the  formal  designation  oi  priacepi 
and  the  npoaraala  the  actual  administrative  power  gradually 
associated  vi\\\\  firincipatus. 

Dio  then  does  not.  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  say  that  Augustus 
was  regularly  called  (sich  neonen  licas)  prineept  senatus.  The 
occurrence  (a.s  in  the  case  of  Tiberius)  or  non -occurrence  (as  in 
the  case  of  Augustus)  oi princeps  in  the  inscriptions  does  not 


>Wh]r  not?  tn  hfa  eailitr  jaait  Tiberiiia  iffccied  the  ippeatince  ol 
btinc  tivHii  in  e»eiy  way ;  ef.  Su«ioniii*.  Tiberiui  i6,  Whjr  thould  he  not 
inphiaiM.  then,  l)ie  knidtullonil  elymolngip  (if  I  miy  >ay  ao)  of  prtn<tfi  t 
It  wa«  oni  of  (hi  char&clciJBticlraiti  of  Ihia  Cliudim.  moreover,  lu  cmpbi- 
■li«  "e»iuntlu4f  atili^ua."  Ity  meiging  hioiaetf  again  in  Cbe  iCDace.  to  lo 
apeak,  h(  iligirmcd  in  >  n>ci*ui«  (hat  (aeliag  of  dialtuat  which  he  knew 
ihat  his  natiTc  MatUtir  had  br«d  in  public  opinion.     CE.  Suetoniiu,  c.  30. 
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seem  to  me  to  offer  any  argument  either  way  for  (he  original 
si^iBcation  oiprmeeps. 

Augustus,  through  his  fetlow  ceosor  and  closest  political  TrieDd 
Agrippa.  bad  bestowed  (virtually)  the  first  place  in  the  senale 
upon  himself.  Is  it  not  very  probable  that  the  senators  and  the 
Roman  world  in  general  (in  that  spirit  of  deference  which  antici- 
pated the  ultimate  aims  of  this  astute  manager)  droppe<l  the 
limiting  and  modifying  j^'io/tu  from  the  title  at  the  very  begin- 
ning?   Whether  Horace.  Carm.  1  3,  49, 

htc  magiiv*  poliut  (riumpkot 
Uc  ane*  did  paler  aiqne  frimuft 

was  prompted  by  recent  action  in  tlie  senate  or  by  the  official 
designation  o{ princeps  senalus,'H  is  difficult  to  state.  The  ele- 
ment of  utility  in  the  relations  between  Horace'  and  Augustus  is 
pretty  well  understood.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  ode  fore- 
shadowed impending  action  of  the  government,  and  both  tested 
and  urged  on  that  public  opinion  towards  which  Augustus  was 
as  supremely  sensitive  as  he  was  supremely  clever  in  anticipating, 
manipulating  and  conciliating  it. 

»■«  You  Ukivuutt.A^m.],  1900.  £•  G.  SlHLER. 


'  PIOm,  Hotautodien.  iSS:,  pp.  i6--4],  krgucs  thai  36  n.  c.  Hi*  tbe  dat« 
of  thli  ode  and  Ihat  it  was  oticiled  by  (tie  campaign  against  Sexiu*  Pom- 
peiu*.  Hi*  argBuenl*  leem  lo  be  ttij  •ubjeelive  and  hi*  painii  fai. 
iciched.  Special  itaJcnlt  of  Horace  tucli  a*  Luciaa  Muller  and  Teuflel 
agree  that  the  jrear*  31-30  mark  the  itrmimit  t  gma  of  all  ode-compoiilion 
by  llotace.  MiUcbeilich,  Naocfc,  Kleuliiic  all  relet  to  the  deiignatloii  o( 
friHctfi  itnatui  of  z8  a.  c. 


THE  ATHENIAN  IN  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  THE 

STATE. 


The  following  discussion  of  certain  of  the  legal  and  sodoIOKica) 
aspects  of  Athenian  life  is  based  larRely  on  the  works  of  the 
Attic  orators,  and  especially  on  the  orations  of  Isaeus.  Valuable 
material,  it  is  true,  has  also  been  found  in  the  works  of  authors 
belonging  to  other  departments  of  Creek  literature;  but  it  is  (o 
Isaeus  that  the  writer  is  particularly  indebted,  inasmuch  as  the 
works  of  this  orator,  in  themselves,  contain  so  much  of  the 
material  necessary  for  reconstructing  the  life  of  the  Athenians, 
and  for  understanding  the  influences  by  which  that  life  was  dom- 
inated. The  pictures  that  Isaeus  draws  are  not  always  complete 
in  detail,  it  is  true,  and  yet  the  essential  outlines  ate  there. 

It  may  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  life  of  the  citizen  of 
Athens  was  closely  associated  with  the  Athenian  inheritance 
system ;  to  consider  the  one  apart  from  the  other  would  be 
impossible.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  observe,  that 
the  life  of  the  Athenian  was,  to  a  large  extent,  molded  and  dom- 
inited  by  the  inheritance  laws.  Another  important  factor  must 
be  considered  in  this  connection,  namely,  the  siron);  religious 
feeling  which  permeated  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  inher- 
itance institutions,  and  which  found  expression  tn  the  worship 
of  the  ancestors  as  well  as  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  solicitude  of  the 
Athenian  with  respect  to  the  heir  and  with  regard  to  the  exten- 
sioa  of  the  family  line.  Perrot,  Droit  Publique  d'  Ath^nes,  pp. 
133-133.  well  says,  in  this  connection:  "The  sentiment  which 
attaches  to  one  another  the  indivitjuals  in  the  family  the  families 
JD  lh«  race,  the  races  in  the  phratria,  the  phratrias  in  the  tribe,  the 
tribes  in  the  slate— is  the  belief  in  a  common  ancestor,  the  adora- 
tion of  this  first  father ;  ...  it  is  tbe  respect  with  which  that 
member  of  each  group,  to  whom  comes  the  honor  of  succeeding 
to  the  deified  ancestry,  sees  himself  surrounded.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  principle  which  dominates  all  this  hierarchy  of  associations; 
this  is  the  keystone  which  upholds  all  these  concentric  arches." 
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This  deep  religious  feeling,  that  forms  perhaps  the  chief  motive 
for  adoption,  aod  strikingly  manifests  itself  in  the  life  of  the 
individiuti  and  (he  state — this  feeling  constantly  finds  expression 
in  the  Grcclc  writers.  Everywhere  one  sees  emphasized  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  family  worship;  and  following  the 
glorification  of  the  ancestors  during  the  individual's  life,  we  read 
of  the  homage  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  himself  after 
death — homage  which  every  Athenian  believed  to  be  Indispens- 
able to  his  future  happiness.  A  striking  passage,  illustrating  the 
Athenian  feeling  for  the  dead,  occurs  in  Isae.  a,  47,  where  the 
speaker  exclaims :  "  I  entreat  you  to  render  aid  to  us  and  to 
him  also  who  is  in  Hades"— the  thought  being  that,  unless  the 
adopted  son  be  permitted  to  possess  the  inheritance  and  honor 
the  dead,  the  latter  will  actually  suffer  in  Hades.  Similar  ideas 
are  expressed  in  a  number  tif  passages  found  in  Isaeus  (Cf.  9,  36  ; 
I,  10). 

If  now  we  leave  the  sphere  of  the  orators,  we  find  in  Homer 
and  in  the  tragic  poets  manifestations  of  the  same  religious 
feeling.  A  most  significant  passage,  showing  that  the  Athenians 
looked  upon  the  obligations  to  the  dead  as  sent  from  Heaven, 
occurs  in  Soph.  Antig.,  450  ff.  The  king  has  demanded  of  Anti- 
gone whether  she  knew  of  his  edict  forbidding  that  funeral  riles  be 
paid  her  brother.  She  leplies  (to  adopt  tiie  rendering  of  Jebb), 
"  Yes,  for  it  was  not  Zeus  that  published  me  that  edict ;  not  such 
are  the  laws  set  among  men  by  the  Justice  who  dwells  with 
the  gods  below;  nor  deemed  1  that  thy  decrees  were  of  such 
force,  that  a  mortal  could  override  the  unwritten  and  unfailing 
statutes  of  Heaven."  So,  too,  Antigone  says  (line  519) :  "  Hades 
demands  these  rites." 

Prof.  Jebb  remarks  in  ibis  connection  (Soph.  Antig.,  Inlrod.  p. 
35)  that  Antigone,  (he  nearest  of  kin  to  the  dead,  "is  fulfilling 
one  of  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  imperative  duties  known  to 
Greek  religion,"  in  paying  the  funeral  rites  to  her  brother. 

The  same  authority  observes  (pp.  32-33) :  "  it  is  true  that  the 
legends  of  the  heroic  age  afford  some  instances  in  which  a  dead 
enemy  is  left  unburied,  as  a  special  mark  of  abhorrence.  . . .  Yet 
these  same  legends  show  thai  from  a  very  early  period  Hellenic 
feeling  was  shocked  at  the  thought  of  carrying  enmity  beyond 
the  grave,  and  withholding  the  rites  on  which  Ihe  welfare  of  the 
departed  spirit  was  believed  to  depend.    . . .   Achilles  maltreated 
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the  dead  Hector,  Yet,  even  tbeie.  the  Iliad  expresses  the  Greek 
feeling  by  the  bcauiiful  and  louchinK  fable  thai  the  gods  them- 
aetves  miraculously  preserved  the  corpse  ftoin  all  defacement  and 
from  all  corruption,  until  at  last  the  due  obsequies  were  rendered 
to  it  at  Troy."    (II.  24,  411  ff.) 

It  is  necessary  to  realize  the  depth  snd  power  of  this  religious 
feeling  for  the  dead,  and  the  dominating  influence  of  ancestor 
worship  among  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  immense 
imponancc  attached  to  the  inheritance  laws,  and  the  anxiety  of 
every  Athenian  with  reference  to  an  heir. 

Closely  associated  with  the  thought  of  devotion  to  the  riead 
was  the  feeliof;  of  dread  lest  one  should  die  and  leave  behind  a 
"desolate  heritage".  To  pass  away  without  leaving  an  heir  to 
continue  the  family  line  and  the  ancestor  worship,  was,  to  the 
Athenian  mind,  not  only  a  calamity  but  a  dbgrace,  and  many 
passages  in  Isaeus,  as  welt  as  in  Greek  authors  generally,  indicate 
the  genuine  horror  with  which  the  Athenians  regarded  such  a 
contingency.     (Isae.  7,  30;  6,  5;  Eurip.  Ale.  655  ff.) 

The  adoption  of  a  son,  then,  to  insure  the  line  and  continue  the 
worship  of  the  ancestors  was.  naturally,  widely  prevalent;  and 
the  undercurrent  of  religious  feeling  is  again  perceived  when  one 
note.-!,  still  further,  the  duties  of  the  heir,  and  the  motives  for 
adoption.  We  read  in  Isae.  7,  30:  "All  men  who  are  about 
to  die  lake  forethought  for  themselves,  .  .  .  that  there  may  be 
some  one  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them  and  perform  all  customary 
riles."  We  learn  from  Isae.  9,  30,  that  the  son  was  associated 
with  the  father  in  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies  during 
life :  and  it  appears  also  from  many  passages  that  it  was  the 
solemn  duty  and  privilege  of  the  heir  to  visit  the  family  altars 
and  offer  sacrifices  (Isae.  6,  51 ;  9,  7;  Xen.  Mem.  3,  2,  13). 

Thus  the  prominence  of  the  religious  feeling  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  in  the  inheritance  system  is  very  apparent.  But, 
apart  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  lh«  perpetuity  of  the  family,  the  continuance  of  the 
domestic  cull,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ancestral  possessions, 
were  mnlteiB  of  great  concern  also  for  the  slate,  Perrot,  L'£lo- 
qucnce  Politique  et  Judiciaire  ft  Ath^nes,  p.  364,  remarks:  "It 
was  a  disastrous  thing  for  the  city  that  one  of  those  altars  upon 
which  every  year  for  centuries  the  hereditary  sacrifices  had  been 
offered,  should  suddenly  be  seen  to  be  neglected,  and  Anally 
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abandoned.  All  those  legendary  heroes,  those  glorious  ancestors, 
watched  constantly  over  their  descendants,  and  in  return  (or  the 
homage  which  they  received,  protected  still  this  Athens,  for 
which  they  had  formerly  lived,  fought,  and  suffered.  With  every 
family  that  became  extinct,  the  city  was  losing  a  protector,  in 
allowing  the  family  worship  to  perish  with  it.  If  it  were  often  so, 
the  gods  of  the  lower  world  would  finally  become  enraged  against 
the  city  which  they  had  so  long  favored." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  passage  from 
Isaeus  (7.  30],  in  which  the  speaker,  after  alluding  to  the  obliga- 
tions to  the  dead,  and  after  remarking  that  it  was  customary  for 
childless  men  to  adopt  a  son,  adds :  "  And  not  only  do  men  uke 
cognizance  of  this  individually,  but  the  state  publicly  recognizes 
these  obligations.  For  by  law  the  supervision  of  private  homes 
is  enjoined  upon  the  archon,  who  shall  see  to  it  that  they  are  not 
left  desolate." 

With  this,  one  may  compare  a  passage  from  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  (tincii  748-749),  in  which  the  king  reproaches  his  son 
because  the  latter  has  taken  the  part  of  Antigone.  Creon  saya, 
with  reference  to  Antigone,  who  has  just  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
paying  funeral  rites  to  her  brother:  "All  thy  words  ■  .  .  plead 
for  that  girl."  Haemon  sternly  replies,  "  And  for  thee,  and  for 
me.  and  for  the  gods  below.' " 

Closely  in  accord  also  with  Ferrot's  utterances,  above  cited, 
is  a  passage  in  the  Antigone  (98S  fT.)  in  which  the  aged  prophet 
dedarea,  lliat  "the  gods  are  wroth  with  Thebes;  they  will  no 
longer  give  their  prophet  any  sign  by  the  voice  of  birds,  or 
through  the  omens  of  sacrifice  (lines  1016  fT.).  The  king  himself 
\£  the  cause,  by  his  edict,  forbidding  the  burial  of  the  dead." 
Prof.  Jebb  remarks  further  (Soph.  Antig.,  Introd.  pp.  14-15) ; 
"The  king's  duty  to  the  dead  and  to  the  gods  below  was  now  a 
duty  toward  the  polluted  state,  from  which  his  impiety  had  alien- 
ated the  gods  above."    (Cf.  lines  1065  fT.) 

Nothing  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  Greek  feeling  for 
the  dead  than  these  passages  from  the  great  tragedy.  Here  we 
•ee  that  the  king's  refusal  to  permit  a  member  of  the  family  to 
bury  the  dead  was  actually  calling  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
upon  the  state- 
Apart  from  rdigious  considerations,  the  state  also  had  strong 

■  The  rendering  )•  Jebb'». 
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political  motives  for  insuring  the  perpetuity  of  the  &nii1y,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  aocestral  possessions.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  number  of  the  citizens  was  limited,  and  especially  the 
heads  of  rich  families,  who  could  discharge  important  public 
services,  such  aa  equippios  a  chorus.  If.  now,  the  family  became 
extinct,  and  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  obscure 
person,  he  could  and  generally  did  find  nome  pretext  for  contrib- 
uting less  liberally  to  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  the 
glory  of  the  state.  This  is  forcibly  brouaht  out  in  Isae.  6,  38; 
60-61.  Here  the  speaker,  having  dwell  upon  the  distin^ished 
public  services  of  members  of  his  house,  promises  to  use  bis 
means  for  the  glorilicaiion  of  tbe  state,  just  as  his  family  bad  done 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
the  inheritance  passes  out  of  the  family,  the  state  can  no  loiiner 
expect  to  receive  any  such  benelits;  that,  in  fact,  much  of  the 
property  has  already  disappeared,  to  the  detriment  of  the  state. 

Thus,  the  religious  and  political  motives  of  the  stale  for  perpet- 
uating the  inheritance  and  the  family  are  very  apparent.  In  view 
of  the  existence  of  such  motives,  it  was  not  strange  that  Athens 
watched  so  faithfully  over  the  ancestral  mansion  and  tbe  family 
altar.  The  importance  of  the  rOlc  played  by  the  laws  of  succes- 
sion  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  one  can  re;tdily  understand 
the  eagerness  of  the  Athenians  to  adopt  an  heir,  if  ever  a  break 
occurred  in  the  family  line. 

If  now  we  consider  somewhat  more  in  detail  certain  phases  in 
tbe  life  of  the  Athenian,  we  shall  still  observe  that  the  influence 
of  tbe  religious  idea  was  dominant,  and  that  the  demands  of  the 
state  were  most  uncompromising.  For  example,  there  was  a  cur- 
tailment of  personal  liberty  in  the  marriage  relation,  and  in  the 
drcumstances  surroundinj;  it.  Every  Athenian  was  forbidden  to 
marry  a  foreigner,  under  pain  of  the  severest  penalties  [(Dem.) 
S9>  16;  S']!  evidently  because  such  a  union  might  tend  to 
diminish  patriotic  feeling,  and  because  the  family  cull  under 
such  circumstances,  might  eventually  be  neglected.  Nor  could 
an  Athenian  always  choose  his  wife ;  if  a  father  died  without  sons, 
leaving  a  daughter  (the  heiress)  neither  married  nor  betrothed,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to  marry  the  girl,  or  otherwise 
to  provide  for  her.  An  elderly  uncle  could  thus  claim  a  youthful 
niece;  this  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  next  of  kin  is  clearly 
established.    (Isae.  1,39;  3,67;  10,5;  [Dem.]  43,54;  Andoc 
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own  restricted  power  and  the  unlimited  authority  possessed  by 
the  Roman  father  over  the  raembers  of  his  &mity.  But  to  pursue 
these  topics  further  would  protract  the  discussion  unduly ;  and 
enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  establish  the  general  principles. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  family  life  of 
the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  the  orators  was  often  full  of  peril. 
Dominated  as  the  family  relations  were  by  the  obligations  to 
religion  and  to  ibe  state,  neither  husband,  wife,  son  nor  daughter 
could  tell  when  life's  ho|)e  and  happiness  might  not  be  shattered. 
There  was  something  radically  wrong  in  a  system  in  which  the 
very  bulwarks  of  society — the  sanctity  of  married  life  and  the 
integrity  ol  the  family — were  lilcely  to  be  ruthlessly  attacked  at 
any  moment.  Far  more  pleasing  is  the  picture  oi  the  old  Roman 
father  surrounded  by  his  family ;  a  father  stern  and  often  cruel, 
if  you  will,  but  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  own ;  the  mighty 
unit  in  the  massive  and  long-enduring  Roman  civilization. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  Athenians,  with  all  their  intellectual 
power  and  keenness,  should  have  tolerated  such  abuses,  and 
ignored  the  very  safeguards  of  the  nation's  life,  in  their 
superstitious  fear  lest  they  should  offend  some  deified  an- 
cestor, they  trampled  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
individual  and  the  family;  they  wronged  the  living  in  their 
frantic  ciTorts  to  honor  the  dead.  In  their  endeavors  to  create 
a  more  powerful  governmental  fabric,  they  utterly  ignored 
individual  liberty;  theirs  was  the  fatal  error  of  destroying  the 
integrity  of  the  component  parts,  while  striving  to  create  a  more 
perfect  whole.  In  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  conditions  which 
confront  us,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  individual  and  the 
family  existed  for  the  stale.  In  the  age  of  Isaeus  and  Demos- 
Ibenes,  it  is  true,  there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  break  with 
old  traditions,  and  men  evidently  had  begun  to  realize  that  the 
institutions  of  the  past  were  insufficient  for  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  times.  But  the  lack  of  independent  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  father,  the  insecurity  of  the  husband,  and  the  conse- 
quent weakness  of  the  family,  were  fatal ;  beyond  question,  this 
con.stiiuted  one  of  the  causes  which  made  Greek  society  less 
permanent  than  the  powerful  and  long-enduring  civilization  of 
the  Romans. 
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that  thJB  heir  might  some  day  sweep  tliem  aside  and  enjoy  for 
himself  the  rich  inheritance  that  bad  cost  his  parents  so  dear. 

In  forming  our  eslimaie  of  ihe  lot  of  the  Athenian  woman,  we 
must  remember  that  her  position,  however  distressing  from  our 
point  of  view,  was  not,  afier  all,  at  variance  with  the  hard  logic 
of  the  old  institutions.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
man's  paramount  duties  were  lo  the  religion  and  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  Athenian  point  of  view.  Since,  then,  the  woman  was 
disqualified  to  serve  the  family  and  ihe  state  by  performing  the 
religious  duties  that  devolved  upon  Ihe  heir;  and  since  she  was 
incapable  of  discharging  the  arduous  and  expensive  public  ser- 
vicea  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  bead  of  an  infliieDtial  family; 
therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  and  the  state, 
she  was  compelled  to  occupy  a  wholly  subordinate  position.  It 
was  cruel,  and  yet  it  was  doubtless  inevitable. 

In  connection  with  this  general  sut^ect,  it  may  perhaps  be  of 
interest  to  note  Aristotle's  criticism  of  one  phase  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  which  is  summarized  on  p.  106  of  the  Susemihl  Sc  Hicks 
edition  of  the  Politics,  as  follows:  "The  permission  to  give 
away  or  bequeath  land  at  pleasure:  the  absence  of  any  limit 
as  lo  the  amount  of  the  dower ;  the  unrestricted  right  of  the 
father  ...  to  bestow  an  heiress  upon  any  one  he  likes  \  all 
this  combined  has  brought  two-thirds  of  the  Spartan  land 
into  female  hands,  and  occasioned  moreover  terrible  inequality 
of  possessions,  with  a  frightful  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,"  (Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  3,9,  14  fT.) 
The  Athenian  antipathy  lo  all  things  Spartan,  and  the  desire 
to  avoid  any  such  contingencies  as  those  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  may  perhaps  have  influenced  the  Athenians  in 
certain  of  their  radical  legislative  enactments.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  overreached  them- 
selves; and  while  believing  that  ihey  were  providing  for  the 
perpetuity  of  .Athens,  by  subordinating  the  family  so  completely 
to  Ihe  state,  they  were  actually  hastening  their  downfall  as  a 
nation. 

Other  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Athenian  citizen  might  be 
diacuased,  and  many  pasuges  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  bis 
peculiar  obligations  to  the  state.  In  particular,  one  might  note 
the  sUrtling  dependence  of  the  Athenian  father  upon  the  opera- 
tlOD  of  the  inheritance  laws,  and  the  striking  contrast  between  his 
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'  the  Tichborne  trial,' '  Ihc  Clayton- Bui wcr  treaty,'  etc.,  are  siig- 
ttesdve  and  often  exact  parallels.  The  principle  underlying  the 
Latin  usage  appears  to  be  that  the  possessives  either  refer  to 
some  act  orquality  of  a  person  which  is  assumed  to  be  well-known 
or  notorious,  e.  g.  Chdianus  furor,  or  they  are  concise  forms 
which  belong  to  the  language  of  business  and  commercial  life, 
e.  g.  PomponiaHum  nomen  ("  debt ').  The  former  head  which 
includes  the  occurrence  of  these  adjectives  in  well-known  political, 
legal  and  literary  references  may  be  passed  over  here,  and  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  second  or  strictly  commercial  use.  Cicero's 
Letten  alTord  the  most  frequent  examples  of  this  use,  which  in 
some  cases  becomes  more  common  even  than  that  of  the  genitive. 
Hence  in  the  Lelttrs  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
possessives  (97  out  of  156)  relate  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
houses  and  lands,  the  settlement  of  property  claims,  the  collection 
of  debts,  legacies,  promissory  notes,  and  the  like.  The  substan- 
tives most  commonly  qualified  by  possessives  are  domui,  korii, 
villa,  praedmm.  negoHum.  res.  ntfmen,  also  ukc/io,  iona,  capul, 
colurtdii,  cenlroveriia,  mancipia,  praedes,  xyngrapha,  etc.  The 
clearest  illustration,  however,  of  the  predilection  shown  for  the 
possessive  forms  in  legal  and  commercial  transactions  may  per- 
haps be  drawn  from  the  language  of  the  jurisconsults,  c.  g.  Dig. 
8,  3,  33  essent  mihi  ct  tibi  fmidt  duo  communes  TUiantu  et 
Seianui ;  lA  5,  4,  7  verbi  gratia  .  .  .  sunt  Seianae  et  Sempro- 
nianae  (^aedes):  cf.  CIL.  XIV,  2527  pertiiieat  hoc  sepulchrum 
ad  possessionem  fundorum  A'aeriam  et  Calpttmiani,' 

It  is  clear  that  the  possessives  in  this  use  indicate  only  external 
and  technical  relations,  and  that  the  genitive  alone  can  represent 
the  individual  in  voluntary  personal  and  social  relations.  For 
example,  the  possessive  adjective  is  used  with  villa  or  domus  in 
questions  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  of  the  local  position  of  some 
hereditary  mansion:  C\c,Alt.  i,  i^,f>  Autronianam  dtnnutit  emit; 
■^-  4>  3>  3  ex  Anniana  [Milonis]  domo  cduxil  viros.  Where  the 
possessor  is  viewed  at  the  same  time  as  the  friend  or  the  host, 
only  the  genitive  is  possible :  Cic.  Afil.  20,  54  devertit  in  tillam 
Pompeii.  Hence  in  the  higher  oratorical  style  arise  certain 
restrictions  upon  the  use  of  the  possessive  in  property  relations, 

■On  the  frequency  o[  thi*  comniercisl  a(c  in  the  insciipiions,  see  (he 
lodiceito  the  Cotpnt  und«i  t'un4t,  Villat;  as  W.f.iu)^;   IV,  p.  ij6,  etc> 
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For  the  purpose  of  the  present  summary  a  single  illustration  will 
suffice,  i.  e.,  in  referring  to  his  own  clients  and  personal  friends, 
Ocero  does  not  use  the  possessive  in  the  Ora/ions,  but  writes 
always  icna  (/*.)  Qutncii,  dona  (Stx.)  Rosci,  etc. 

Cicero,  as  a  rule,  forma  possessives  with  the  termination  -dntu 
only  from  the  ia-siems  of  gentile  adjectives,  e.g.,  TuUia.  Cornelia, 
or  from  those  of  an  entirely  similar  form.  The  following  forma- 
tions of  this  kind,  DCCurriDjf  in  Cicero,  may  be  noted  as  fouod 
neither  in  Lewis  and  Short  nor  in  Georges: 

Acudlianus,  Asuvianus  (at.  AviUtanus),  Brinniajtus,  Caerel- 
lianus,  Ca/idiamts,  Canuleianus,  Ciifiianus,  Cuspianus,  Fufianus, 
Fuitinianus,  HtrUanui,  Hostiiia»ui,  Lticinianui  (al.  Lt'cinianns), 
NantuiaHut,  PaccioHUi,  Pacilianui.  Populianus,  Sa_finia»ui, 
Scandilitmui,  Seiieianus,  Sikeniamts,  Tadianus,  Treionianus, 
Vtdiantti,  Vennonianus,  VeraiiaHus  (al.  Neralianus).  Vetlianus.* 

A  second  and  much  smaller  class  consists  of  possessives  which 
are  formed  without  a  previously  existing  gentile  adjective.  These 
forms  may  be  due  either  to  the  original  sufiix  -tnu  added  to 
a-siems,  or  to  the  developed  sufhx  -.inits  added  to  o-slems,  but  in 
the  present  discussion  both  classes  may  be  conveniently  treated 
together.  Of  these  formations  only  a  few  gained  general  currency 
or  were  used  by  Cicero.  Fimirianur  and  Lamianui  present  no 
difficulty,  as  the  stem  is  here  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  gentile 
a<ljective.  Besides  these  there  are  found  in  Cicero  only  Cinnanut, 
SullaHUS,  Stapulanns  {Scapula)  and  Gracchanus.  The  last 
occurs  but  once  (Bmt.^^,  128),  and  is  very  evidently  avoided  by 
Cicero  in  the  Orations'  but  is  used  freely  later  (Val.  Max..  Sen.. 
Quint.,  Flor.).  As  Schnorr  von  Carolsfcld  has  shown  (p.  186)  in 
(he  case  of  Lepidanus,  LucuUanus,  Auffuslanus,  substantially  all 
the  formations  which  were  made  near  the  close  of  the  republican 
period  waver  in  later  usage  and  offer  variant  forms  with  the 
improper  suffix  -ianus,  while,  from  the  second  half  of  tlie  Augustan 
period  on,  new  formations  are  made  only  in  -ianus.  The  early 
forms  Cinnanus,  Sullanus  and  GraecAanus  alone  remain  abso- 


'  Tb»  abovg  coHcciton  hi*  b««n  made  Iron  the  teit,  bat  the  writer  haa 
•ince  noted  In  vol.  XI  ol  the  Tanchnlti  edition  of  Bnltci  and  Kiysir  tha 
■ub«lan(itlly  complete  enumeration  of  all  (he  |i[opei  adjeclivei  that  aie 
mMd  by  Ciceto. 

'K«r.  9,  17  CraftttnuH  terociul*  (t  ciitOt«  CimHan*;    Agr.  t,  7.  it.  1, 
V),%t,ffat.  Ptrd.  4.  13,  Bml.  jS,  :ti,  Or.  70.  133. 
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iuiely  fixed  (perhaps  also  Ckopatranus).  To  the  republican 
formations  of  this  class,  which  continued  in  use  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  should  be  added  Craaanui^  (Plin.  6,  47  Deller.)i 
Mamurranus  (CIL.  X!V.  2431),  CUopatranut  (Treb.  Pol.  Tyr. 
30,  19.  33,  6).  Perp€nnaHus  (ap.  Prise.  K.  11,77,  '*).  an<l  Neretf 
lanns  (CIL.  11,  4064,  Cell.  1,  i.  3}. 

Without  regard  to  the  manner  of  rormalion,  we  may  con- 
veniently note  here  the  extension  of  the  purely  Roman  suffix 
■dnm  (-(aJtaj)  to  other  than  Roman  words.  The  adjective  Her- 
euIaHens,  which  is  found  in  the  popular  speech  as  early  as  Plauiua 
(later  in  Plin..  Sen..  Capitol,,  [ApuU]  Herb.'),  presupposes  a  form 
Herculanus,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  actually  occuis 
in  inscriptions  and  in  Gellius.  Cicero  permits  himself  to  form 
Trephonianui  (^Alt.  6,  3. 3)  from  a  niyiliological  Greek  name,  and 
Catullus  in  a  drinking-song  makes  Thjoniatius  (r.  27,  7).  We 
meet  also  with  Phrixianus  (a  popular  formation:  Plin.,  Sen.), 
Annibatianus  (as  cognomen  :  Vop.  Prob.  23,  3),  Hatdru6alianut 
(Sidon.),  and  from  place-names  PAasianus  (Plin..  Suet.,  Pall., 
Lampr.),  and  /fyperioreanus  (Hieron.).  From  contemporary 
names  presenting  Greek  stems  arc  formed  Tereianus  (Plin.), 
Patroclianus  (Mart.).  NitfTOtianus  (Mart.).  Hermogenianus 
(Cod.  Theod.).'  The  Romanising  of  Greek  town-names  in  -iVijf 
through  the  addition  of  the  Latin  termination  -anus,  as  in  Neapo* 
litanus,  TaurominHanui,  etc,  is  well-known  (Prise  K.  11,79; 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  p.  189). 

The  Romans  of  the  Republic  formed  possessives  in  -dnut  very 
ireely  from  ia-  and  io-  stems  ;  with  respect  to  all  other  stems,  they 
were  not  agreed  whether  they  should  lorm  the  adjective  in  -iinui, 
in -/nK.c,  or  in  •iifffuj.  The  most  important  testimony  tn  ancient 
times  upon  this  question  is  that  Riven  by  Varro,  L.  L.  9.  43,  71 
Sp.'    In  this  passage  Varro  cites  Caseellianus  and  AquiiiBttus  as 


*  CrMiiOHui :  Veil,.  Val.  Mu.,  Ttot. 

■See  luribei  P.  Meyer,  Dit  iggHtmiiM  an/ •imui  gritthiiiktii  ttammts  auf 

An  rtm.  iHuhriftta,  Bein,  lfi86. 

*Quae  (loeabula)  lamen  l«i«  non  diacedoDl  ab  latione  (inc  iu«ta  caoH, 
ul  hi  qui  gladliloict  FaDittlno«i  nam  quod  plerlque  cticunlni,  Dl  Iria 
CKiremai  tyllabai  habeant  eaadeni  CakcillSani.  [Caeciliani],  Aquiliani, 
■nlnndveilunlo.  onde  orlunlur.  nanilna  diuimlllu  Caiceltiu*,  C««ci1iua 
Aquiliua  .  .  .  PauilJDi,  r«ct«  dicerenC  Fauilianoti  lie  a  Scipione  quidam 
■lale  dicuni  Sclpionmoai  nam  cit  Scipionarioi.  (L.  Mullet  lapplUd  llw 
licana:  Fautlut,  quod  it  CMOt.) 
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the  adjectives  formed  from  Casceliius  and  Aguilius  respectively, 
but  be  denies  that  any  true  analogy  exists  between  these  names 
and  faustus.  On  the  contrary,  he  approves  the  U8af;e  of  those 
who  form  from  Fattstm  the  adjective  Fauitimu,'  and  be  declares 
that  FausltoHus  is  correctly  derived  only  from  Fausiiuj.  At  a 
later  period,  as  we  learn  from  Charisius(GV.  La/.  K.  [.94X  Veliua 
Longus  wrote  a  special  book  upon  the  same  question,  and  his 
treatment  was  probably  in  many  respects  similar  10  ihe  extended 
discussion  of  the  adjectival  suffixes  -dnut,  -enuj  and  -mut  that  we 
now  find  in  Priscian. 

The  earliest  example  of  the  improper  formations  in  -idnui 
which  are  here  condemned  by  Vano,  appears  to  be  Cato,  R.  R. 
T.^eclOHfa  Quiriniana.  It  is  clear  that  these  improper  forms 
were  already  in  general  use  at  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
but  ihey  are  carefully  avoided  by  Cicero  in  the  orations  and 
philosophical  works.  Twice  only  in  his  letters  to  Alticus  does  he 
allow  himself  the  use  of  the  new  adjectives  :  is,  35,  2  Drusiaitts 
kortU  (perhaps  also  ib.  22,  3.  where  M  haa  Drusta  ) ;  1 6,  li ,  8 
Lepidianii  feriU.  If  Varro  himself  uses  Cmr/t'iDM' of  the  followers 
of  Caeles  VIbenna  (/..  L.  5,  8,  46),  the  possessive  is  to  be 
regarded  as  properly  formed  from  the  gentile  adjective  Caelius, 
yet  even  Varro  cannot  wholly  escape  the  prevailing  tendency,  as 
is  shown  by  the  assumption  of  a  form  Divtana  (5,  10,  68)  to 
explain  Diana. 

The  question  how  far  these  possessive  adjectives  in  -inus,  which 
the  grammarians  pronounced  correct,  were  introduced  into  actual 
use  may  best  be  considered,  after  a  brief  summary  has  been  given 
of  the  chief  uses  of  the  Latin  suflix  -inus.  With  appellatives  Ihe 
moat  familiar  use  of  the  suffix  is  in  forming  adjectives  from  the 
names  of  animals,  e.  g.,  aquUinus,  dovimtt.  calulinus,  eelumbinus, 
equinus,  Ucninui,  etc.  Again,  the  suf&c  is  freely  employed  in 
forming  adjectives  from  the  names  of  towns  and  peoples,  e.  g., 
Agrigenlimis,  Centuripinta,  Praenestinus,  Saguntmiu,  Taren- 
timti,  cf.  Tiitrinut,  etc.  In  the  case  of  io-  or  JA*  Stems  the 
primary  suflix  -Hta  is  oflcn  employed,  e.g.  Aruinttj,  SntnJisiKus, 
Canufmuf,  La/mtts,  Numaniittus,  etc.     In  the  formation  of  such 


'In  the  same  conoccllon  Cic«ro  uici  ibe  fcnitlTe:  Sull.  ig,  $4  Fauiti 
munu*.  Fauitiamtt  ia  Igand  later:  Plin.  14,  Oi  .  63;  Vt«a\.  Bf.  4«  Fir- 
Ah.  ^  p.  314  Nab. 
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mtifliW^  and  geographical  adjectives  the  siiflix  'inus  performs  a 
fiiaction  altogether  similar  to  thai  of  the  suffix  -anus,  and  occa- 
sionally from  the  same  place-name  wc  find  that  both  formations 
have  been  in  use,  e.g.  from  Arpi,  Arpanm  Varr.,  Plio.,  Front,  Col., 
Arpinus  Liv.;  from  Spolelium,  SpoUlimn  Cic,  Liv.,  Plin.,  SpoU' 
lanus  Prise.  {Gr.  Lat.  K.  11,  78);  from  Veient,  Veiettlanm  Liv., 
Hor.,  Mart.,  Plin.,  Vetentinui  \a%<iTi.;  Hor(anumV\\n.,  Hertmui 
Verg.;  compare  Atculanus  from  Asculum  in  Picenum.  Aseulinus 
from  Asculum  in  Apulia.  Finally,  the  suffix  -inus  forms  cog- 
nomina  which  commonly  indicate  the  parentage  of  the  person, 
i.  e.,  the  cognomen  of  the  father,  which  is  most  often  some  well- 
known  appellative,  is  borne  by  the  son  with  the  added  suffix  -ittus. 
Thus  Maneliinus  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caecil.  4,  13)  denotes  the  son  of 
Marcellus.  Scauriniu  (Capitol.  Vtr.  2,  5)  the  son  of  Scaunis,  and 
the  like.'  The  following  cognomina  occur  in  Cicero:  Acidtnus, 
AIMntts,  Balbinus.  Caeeina.  Caesoninus,  Cah'inut,  Censorinus, 
Corvmus.  Flamhtt'nus,  Laei'tnus,  Longinus,  Ltiicinus,  Mancintts, 
Marcellinus,  Ponma  (?),  Rubetlinui,  Salurninus,  ViseeUinus. 
Such  surnames  are  formed  not  only  from  o-  and  a-  Stems,  but  occa- 
sionally also  from  io-  stems  through  the  original  suffix  -n»i,  c.  g. 
Flamininus  (?),  Antoninus.  Under  the  empire  the  use  of  these 
patronymics  came  more  and  more  into  vogue,'  and  often  sup- 
planted an  ancient  family  cognomen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  SODS  of 
Mcssala  Corvinus,  who  took  the  name  of  Afessalinus  (Tib.,  Veil., 
Tac.).  The  termination  -ianus.  among  its  many  other  uses,  has 
also  at  times  a  patronymic  force,  but  rarely  in  cases  where  the 
appellative  origin  of  the  cognomen  continued  to  be  easily  recog- 
nized. Sometimes  we  find  both  suffixes  applied  to  the  same  stem 
in  the  formation  of  cognomina,  i.  e.  both  NepoHnus  and  Nepoli- 
anus  occur  in  inscriptions,  both  Macrmus  and  MatriaHus  in  the 
Scriptl.  Hist.  Aug. 


■  On  the  diminulire  Iotc«  of  tb«  luffii  -^nut,  which  li  doubtlei*  derived 
from  ll«  uiD  ia  the  patronymic  fotRiKllont,  aoo  Ulcolt,  Wftd  Fttmatitn  tf 
tkt  L*lim  Inicrtf'thiu.p.  134,  and  on  the  employmenl  ol  the  ptlronyniic 
(ofnatlona  in  -Ihiu  *»  (he  perannal  cognomina  of  women,  ■««  Schneider, 
BiiirSgt  i«r  itnnlnist  dtr  rim.  ftTStntnnamiH,  p.  63  {. 

■  See  eapeclallr  the  Indlcei  ol  the  Corpat,  and  FiledUndet'a  Ih44*  to  (he 
teal  knd  (iclitioai  namoi  uvcd  bjr  Murlial.  Mariiil  ii  fond  of  theie  namea, 
which  have  a  certain  elegance  or  imply  eodeatmeni,  e.  %.  FabulHmui, 

F'mrtniiHHt' 
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The  formation  of  patronymic  cognomina  finally  became  ibe 
sole  use  of  the  suHix  -initi  when  applied  to  the  names  of  persons, 
and  Charisius '  is  quite  rishi  in  denying  wholly  for  his  own  age 
the  existence  of  the  adjectival  use.  But  in  the  republican  age 
the  question  was  slill  an  open  one,  and  the  adjectival  use  of  the 
suffix  -inus  was  at  least  possible.  Cicero,  it  b  true,  almost 
invariably  avoided  all  controverted  forms  through  the  employ- 
ment of  the  genitive,'  but  at  times,  chiefly  in  the  Letters,  he  has 
made  a  tentative  use  of  the  formations  in  -inus. 

loan  enumeration  of  such  of  these  adjectives  as  occur  in  CicerO 
wc  may  first  set  apart  two  which  evidently  belong  to  a  much  earlier 
period  of  formation,  viz.,  Sihyliinui  (Varr.,  Cic-,  Liv„  Hor„  Quint,, 
Cell..  Laci.).  Mamertinus  (Cic,  Liv.,  PUn..  Mart.);  d.  also 
maiutimts  (from  Matuta.  cf  Prise,  K.  H,  76,  18).  Of  the  nine 
remaining  forms  found  in  Cicero  only  three  occur  more  than  once, 
viz.,  Anliothinui,  lugurlhinus,  Verrinus.  Two  classes  may  be 
conveniently  distinguished,  according  as  the  termination  is  applied 
to  purely  Roman  or  to  Greek  and  foreign  names. 

I.  Roman  Names. — Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  1,  15,  6  Bnitina*  eon- 
liHa;  ib.  t,  2.  5  Piautinus  paler,  Varro  ap.  Quint.  lO,  i,  99 
Plaulino  termtme,  also  Hor..  Front.,  Gcll.;  Cic,  Verr.  2, 1 ,  46, 1 3i 
Verrinum  ius,3,-j8,  191  J/errina  cauda.lMet  Verrinae (orationei) 
in  Priscian  (II  301,  5.  357,  3  K.),  Victorinus.  Mart.  Cap.. and  other 
grammarians;  Cic.  W//.  1.  13.  5  MeieUina^  oratio,  also  Festus, 
p.  363, 12  M.  aedti  lovis  Metellina,  Trcb.  Pol.  Tyr.  25,  4  Isium 
MeteUinum,  This  last  adjective  appears  to  be  an  earlier  forma- 
tion, which  at  one  time  was  admitted  into  general  use.  Compare 
the  name  of  the  Spanish  city  MettUinum  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  416,  2), 
which  perhaps,  as  Hiibner  conjectures  (CIL.  II,  p.  73)  was 
named  after  Metellus  Pius;  so  also  Plin.4.  117  eotonia  Metelli* 

'Gr.L*l.  K.1,93,  19  S.  cum  *it  Agiippi.  muljcrcm  Agrippiaam  dicimDi, 
ilieiati*  veii>  Agiipp>ni>n».  .  .  .  Iheima*  Tlilnat  ut  pelle*  loplnu  non 
djcimus,  led  Ttii*nk&. 

'The  linguigc  long  temilned  conlcnled  vlih  tbe  genitive  even  in  lotne 
caici  whttc  Iha  adjective  lay  aiiparenlly  cLoac  il  hand.  e.  {■  Affi  Fnttm. 
Except  ID  siiktly  official  language  itji  CaifitHU  is  alwayt  an  allerivaie 
iom  for  III  Sttnlia,  aso  Orelli't  /hJ^x  Lwgum,  VIII,  z6S;  g(.  Cic  />*m, 
16,  41  ii.  D'tai  Itgii,  etc.  Grattkama  Irz  o«cu[«  firil  in  Floiui  {1, 1  ^qq.), 
Z.r#<«wiM  M  ZiHpmtama  It*  tnx  in  Ibe  JurSicootulta. 

'Brutimii.  Veil.,  Val.  Mai,.  UcL 

■  MtUlliUHHi,  Scbol.  Gionov.  ad  Ck.  Cat.  4.  5.  to. 
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yteniit.  Ptol.  3,  5,  6  KauAta  Mm'XXiro  (MuH.)-  Several  Spanish 
place-names  of  a  similiir  formation  show  that  the  sutlix  -itius  in 
this  use  was  at  one  time  widely  current  in  Spain.  See  the 
examples  cited  below  under  Caesarinus,  and  compare  Ptol.  3,  61 
37  'tiara  Kovimva  (a  Spanish  locality).' 

II.  FoKEiGN  Names.— The  sufBx  -/k»^  wag  felt  to  be  especially 
applicable  to  pergonal  names  which  were  not  purely  Roman,  but 
Greek  or  barbarian,  and  it  apparently  impressed  on  such  forma- 
tions something  of  an  exotic  character.  Tlius  front  Aeatides  is 
formed  in  Plaul.  Ai.  405  Aeacidinae  mtnae;  Cic.  BruL  33,  127, 
^  ^'  3>  3°.  74  Iitgurthina  coniuralio, — lugurihinm  first  in 
Liicil.  II,  19  M.,  then  Sail.,  Hor.,  Ov.,  Veil.,  ap.  Qiiini,  8,  3,  39, 
Plin.,  Gcll.;  Cic.  Att.  13.  45,  i  Diockarinae  epistotae  (i.  e., 
addressed  to  Caesar's  freedman,  Diochares):  Fean.  9,  8,  i  AitH' 
achinae  paries  (i.  e.,  of  Antiochus  of  Agcalon),  but  elsewhere, 
notably  in  the  philosophical  works,  only  the  Greek  adjective 
Aaiiochius,  or  -eus.  e.  g.  AU.  13,  rj,  3.  25,  3,  Ac.  2.  31,  98.  36. 
115,  etc.;  f*Ail.  11.7, 17  Aniiockinum  ^^//um  (i.  e..  with  Antiochus 
Magnus ;  wrongly  referred  by  Orelli.  Onamasl.  TuU.,  and  Georges 
to  the  city  Anliochea),  then  Veil,  a,  39.  2,  Gell.  4,  18,  7.  6,  19,  8 
(Hertz). — Except  in  the  case  of  Diochares  and  that  of  Antiochus 
of  Ascalon,  Cicero  employs  the  Greek  adjectives  in  the  LeUers, 
when  he  refers  to  the  business  relations  of  contemporary  Greeks, 
c.  g,  AU.  6,  2,  12  J'amme'tius  ;  4,  10,  3  Cyreus. 

From  purely  Roman  names  only  the  adjectives  Plautinus  and 
Verrinus  remained  fully  current  in  the  later  language,  and  to  each 
of  these  belongs  a  special  history.  P/autinus  occuts  first  in  two 
passages  of  the  prologues  of  Flautus,  which  are  the  addition  of  a 
later  hand,  but  belong  to  the  second  century  B.  C:  Psntd.  fir.  a ; 
Cas.pr.  12  PlauUnai  fabulas.  In  Varro's  time,  however,  as  is 
evident  from  Gell.  3,  3,  10,  usage  wavered  between  the  forms 
Plautinus  and  Plaulianus.  Hence  Cicero  apparently  avoided 
this  adjective ;  for  he  uses  Plautinus  only  once,  while  Caetilianus 
and  Terentianus  occur  frequently.  Varro,  however,  in  his  quae- 
siiones  Plauiinae  and  in  his  treatise  de  comotdiis  PlauUnis 
declared  in  favor  of  the  form  Plaulinus,  and.  a»  we  may  see  from 
Gellius'  account,  he  adduced  in  its  support  the  same  argiimeois 

■  Bentelcr,  IVlrttrtHsh  4tr  ^ttk.  tigtHnamtn,  also  cites  Ma^ir^.n'il,  tb« 
aiiinc  of  a  (on  In  Dudanlft,  from  Pioc.  AiJ4.  a.  4  (iSi,  56) ;  cf.  Mofixiva, 
Sltab.  5, 151. 
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which  have  bcea  quoted  above  from  the  de  lingua  Latina, 
HeDcc  it  is  to  Varro  alone  that  we  owe  the  rclCDtion  of  the  older 
form  Plauiinus.  In  like  manner  Cicero's  puns  upon  the  name  oi 
Verres  attracted  an  altogether  disproporiiooate  amount  of  notice 
from  Quintilian  and  later  Roman  critics,  and  thus  fixed  in  the 
usage  of  the  fcrammariana  the  phrase  ' eraltones  Verrmae'  The 
possessive  is.  however,  here  formed  less  from  the  proper  name 
than  from  the  appellative.' 

With  two  exceptions  (  Vtrrintti  and  Diocharinm').  the  adjec- 
tives cited  above  are  formed  from  o-  and  a-  stems.  From  consonant 
stems  of  the  third  declension  formations  in  -iti»f  are  mentioned 
both  by  Varro  and  Priscian,'  though  distinctly  rejected  by  the 
former.  Cicero  has  twice  used  this  formatioo  in  the  Lt/lers: 
fam.  7,  35,  I  vcreor  nc  in  catonium  Cafoninos '  ('  I  am  afraid  he 
will  send  us  Catonians  to  join  our  hero  below  '):*  AH.  16. 10, 1 
Caesan'na  ceUrilas.  The  same  form  of  the  adjective  is  also 
preserved  in  the  names  of  two  Spanish  colonies:  PI  in.  4,  117 
ca/imia  Norbensis  Caesarina  cognomine(Det1e£),  and  cf.  Hiibner 
C/L-  n.p.Si;  CIL,  11,694  (ol{cnia')  Norh{ensis)  Caesarin^a); 
Plin.3,  II  Asido  (co/ama),  quae  Caesarina  dicttur;  CIL.  II,  1315 
municipti  Caesarini.—Ot  the  competing  formations  those  in 
•iiifius  from  -On-slems  are  admitted  by  Cicero,  although  very 
rarely,  in  the  orations  and  philosophical  works:  //ar.  Rtsp. 
I.  3  Pisonianus;  de  Or.  3,  61,  348  Neronianut;  Or,  49, 165 
Milonianut. 

Schnorr  von  Carolafeld  is  mistaken  (p.  184)  in  denying  allo- 


'Tlit  »am«  visw  ii  •ipr«*««d  bjp  Wfilfflin.  ALL.  I,  379. — There  it  no 
Romao  geniite  adjective  VtrrJtu  corTCRpcndlng  (o  Vtirti,  *>  Lewis  and 
Sh«ti  and  (ieoigB*  imply  (lit  Vlt  only  Vairgu*  or  -lut).  The  Cr««k 
adj«cti*e  Vtrrtui  or  'tfi  \t  found :  V<rT.  i,  1, 63,  154  Vtrrta . .  ■  MarcelliB 
('the  Veireifettlvil'J;  j.  49,  117  1c);c  Hlcionka  .  .  . /if'  ^'^''''-  Inhoth 
cuci  alike  the  interior  codicei  ihow  the  form  CirrrM. 

'(Jr.  /.a/.K.  II,  7S.  t J  K.  '  Plio  Plionl*  Piionlanui '  quamvii  quldani  et 
*Pi*Oninu>'  fl  'Miloninai'  diet  pulaverunt.  .  .  .  pinsuniut  tamrn  dkcrc, 
quod  a  ■Ciecirlui'  ei  ■Mlloniui'  ei'Plsanioi'  deri*«la*int  ■C*c*ari»na*,' 
'Mitonianu*,'  *  Pivonianui.'  Priiiciin'i  argument  (or  MiUnianut  rexu  on 
cogent  grounds,  e.  g.  Plantu*  forint  from  Ballio  the  adjective  BaitUmtu 
{,FuttJ.  1064),  llie  poeU  have  /uHaniui  and  linillar  forma,  Calrmui  occura 
aa  a  cognomen  Cic.  Bf.  ai  Brm.  i,  3,  3  (M),  Sen.,  TaCi  MUtrnim,  Hot. 
Sat.  1,  I,  14,  etc. 

■CaMmMHi,  Kacfllat  ap.  Cic.  d^Q-  Fr.  t,6.  j,  Sen.,  Hui.,  UIg. 

*  Here  belo*ga  alto  Kor.  Sf.  1,  18.  Si  ^tnlt  Tkttmnt. 
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gether  the  use  of  Cattarianui  in  Cicero,  for  it  ia  found  Att. 
6,  8,  3  meros  (erreret  Catsarianei'  Elaewhere,  notably  id 
the  Philippics,  (he  careful  avoidance  of  this  adjective  is  most 
evident'  In  prescribing  the  formation  '  ScifitoKarms '  from 
Scipio  in  the  passage  already  cited  (i.  L.  9,  71),  Varro  shows 
little  discriininAtion,  and  seems  ralher  to  have  in  mind  the 
formation  front  the  appellative,  e.g.  uipionarius,  'a  dealer  in 
stafis,'  as  eartonarius,  '  a.  dealer  in  charcoal.' '  Yet  the  possessive 
signification  of  the  suffix  -arius  is  distinctly  recognized  among 
its  other  uses  by  Prisciaii  (Gr.  Lot.  K.  II,  74  f,).  fanuartus 
a.nA  Februarins  fall  under  this  head.  Cf.  also  Pltn.  3,  isi  Car- 
6fi»ar/a  fistia  (Padi)  (a  popular  formation),  Olcutt  cites  from 
the  inscriptions  /wncnariKW. 'shrine  of  Juno'  (CIL.XIV,  2867); 
f£.Afrarius  (VI,  i6ao).  Gratcarins  i^W.'^'^t,^).  liierosotytnarius 
(Cic.  AU.  2,  9,  l).  The  adjective  Ca/iinuirius.  as  Wolfflin  has 
shown  at  length  (ALL.  I,  377  ff.).  is  avoided  by  all  classical 
writers,  and  occurs  6rsi  in  Prisciau. 

The  formations  in  -inui  cited  above  are  confirmed  by  external 
evidence,  and  are  subject  to  little  doubt.  A  very  different  ques- 
tion may  next  be  considered.  In  addition  to  the  regular  adjective 
with  the  suffix  -,inui,  was  it  also  possible  in  the  republican  period 
to  form  from  io-  stems  a  less  usual  adjective  with  the  suffix  -nus  ? 
Such  formations  would  naturally  belong  to  a  more  archaic  style, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  occur  outside  of  the  Letters, 
Four  such  forms  are  actually  transmitted  in  M ;  Asin.  Poll,  ad 
Fam.  10,  3J,  4  Hirtinus'  (fJirlianus  Cic.  Fam.  9, 18,  3,  AtL  10, 
4,  ii);  Cass,  ad  Fam.  1$,  ig,  i  CatiMUS  ( Ca/i'anwt  Cic.  Fatn,  15, 
l6t  l);  Cic.  AU.  I,  16,  10  Afariniu  (with  a  punning  reference  to 


I  Ujr  ihe  lide  o(  Caiiarmiiui  i*  (onnd  itie  adjective  Catiamniti,  foimctl 
fiom  Cattortui:  ben.  £fi.  i)^  70,  Scriptt.  Hist.  Aug.  (the  invariable  foim, 
except  Sp»rt.  ri/.  StP,  6,  9],  and  ace  to  Ihe  beil  codd.,  Nep.  AU.';,  1,  Flor, 
a.  13  [4.  >)■ 

*Ali.  5,6,  I.  10,4  C«tiarit  mfimtit  (with  hhhih,  'debt,'  the  >d|eciive  is 
th*  rule))  14,  13.  1  Cattaru  ielta;  Efi.mi.  Brut,  t,  6,  1  aHimi  ptrtinm 
Cattaru,  c(.  Aiin.  Poll.  oJ  fam.  10,  33,  1 1  Piit,  1,  7,  tG.  41,  109,  etc.  atla 
C'Miarii, 

■On  the  coRimtrcial  UHe  of  Ihff  suffix  ■ahti4,*tt  Olcoli,  Weri FtTmaiitn, 
p.  13SS. 

*  (Jf  Ihctc  (urm*  only  HiTtitmi  and  marimut  aie  placed  in  the  text  by 
Weienbctg  and  MendcUiobn. 
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marinus)  {Afan'anus  Ck.  Agr.  3,  a,  7,  dt  Or.  2,  66,  266.  etc);  i*. 
10,  18,  1  Hortensinut  {Hartensiamu  ib.  4, 6,  3).  The  possibilily 
gf  such  secondary  formaiions  on  the  analogy  of  place-tianies  and 
Ifof  surnames  cannot  be  absolutely  denied,  but  in  the  absence  of 
external  evidence  it  seems  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  regard 
these  cases  as  due  simply  to  mistakes  of  the  copyist. 

After  the  first  part  of  the  Augusian  period  possessive  adjectives 
were  formed,  in  general,  only  with  the  suflfix  •idmu.  and  without 
any  limitations  upon  its  use,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  o-  and 
4-  stems,  Sallusi,  Livy  and  Quintilian  appear  to  have  avoided  the 
use  of  the  improper  formations.  The  popular  forms,  on  the  other 
hand,  occur  in  ihe  greatest  abundance  in  Martial,  Tacitus  and 
Flonis.  The  adjectival  suffix -/R»J  had  now  become  practically 
obsolete,  and  only  the  following:  examples  of  its  use  can  be  cited: 
liardnut,  Liv.,  Sidon.,  cf.  the  name  of  the  Spanbh  city  Barein«: 
Sen.'  Suas.  4,  5  Fusdnae  explUationes  (i.  e.,  of  Arellius  Fuscus) ; 
Mart.  5,  37,  2  Pkalanlinui  Galaetus  (of  the  legendary  founder  of 
Tarenlum);  cf.  Plin,  3,  m  PkiliiUna /oiia  (where,  however,  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  adjective  is  personal  rather  than  ethnic); 
Mart.  Cap.  6,  577  lafiit  Midinttm  (^~  astninum) ;  cf.  ardnus 
Suet.  Aug.  35,  Dig.  26,  4.  3,  3 ;  Ngrintis  Nemes..  Aua.;  CIL.  Ill, 
3J28  legionum  [G]errnaniciaf!a[r{um)]  [<■]/  Bn'taftni(in{anim).* 
From  the  name  of  Ale.xander  Severus  wc  find  in  Lampridius  both 
fonns  oi  the  adjective,  Alexandritius  as  well  as  Alexandrianus 
(the  former  apparently  adopted  by  the  emperor  himself  for  the 
sake  of  the  possible  reference  to  Alexander  the  Great);  c.  g. 
Lampr.  •Si*,  26, 7  Alexandrina  basilica  ;  ib,  25, 7 ;  Treb.  P()l.  Tyr. 
32,  3:  Lampr.&i-.  25,  3  agua,  quae  Alexandriana'  nunc  dicilur; 
i6.  40,  6,  etc.;  CIL.  Ill,  797.  798  legio  Alexandriana." 

The  preceding  examples  represent  a  very  rare  and  exceptional 
use,  and  show  clearly  how  little  the  scruples  of  the  grammarians 


'  Bui  elicwbeie  JlfcnMnianui,  StiamaHtu. 

*Tbe  Clio  Ao  not  belong  hcci.  in  which  >  cognomen  termin tiling  10 
-iMiii  l(  cinplojred  ii  an  kdjeciive  wiihout  change  ol  loiiii,e.  (.  Capitol. 
Ant.  P.  le,  I  mfnin  Atttnimui  aiijtii  F»ti<liittit. 

■Parallel  to  Ag'tpfiamui,  AHtanimiaiiit,  Stt^riamu,  txe.  \n  the  ScnplU 
Hl*t.  Aug.,  anil  In  lntciiptloii«. 

*  The  manuBciipIs  of  Columella  hate  Citiina  mala  (5.  10,  19)  according  to 
Scbnelder.  ll  may  be  doubled  wbcthci  ihia  (orni  li  cniicci,  01  I*  due  10  a 
coirapllon  ol  lh«  Stitiama  mala,  ithicb  it  tcad  In  Col.  11.  47,  5. 
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availed  in  the  end  to  check  the  popular  development  of  the 
lauguagc.  A  few  of  the  cases  cited  above  arc  later  than  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  but  (he  hi8tor>-  of  the  personal  suffix  may 
properly  conclude  with  the  curious  attempt  by  which  Suetonius, 
in  his  character  of  Kjaromarian  and  disciple  of  Varro,  sought  for 
the  last  time  to  revive  its  use  on  an  extended  scale.  The  popular 
formations  in  -ianus  were,  in  Sueloniu.i'  lime,  in  universal  use, 
and  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  the  historian  to  change  the 
familiar  phrases  which  were  everywhere  current  in  the  city  and  the 
camp,  e.  g,  Afarcellianum  Ifualmm,  Variana  etades,  AugusUani 
(_eqtiitei),  Gemtanifiam  exercitus.  Christiam  {homines).^  Sueto- 
nius did  not.  however,  scruple  to  change  all  less  usual  forms,  and 
hence  he  shows  us  the  following  new  formations ;  Claud.  1 1 
AugusHtms  *  currus ,-  de  Gramm.  1 7  Caiu/ina '  domus  ;  Ca/.  55 

Co/uin6iHum  venennm ;   Claud.  1  Drusinae '  /ojtae ;    Galb.  3 

Viriatiiinitm  bellum. 

The  differences  in  classical  usage  between  the  gentile  adjective 
and  the  possessive  admit  of  somewhat  fuller  statement  than  they 
have  hitlierlo  received.  The  essential  distinction  is  clearly 
implied  by  Cornelius  Fronto*  {Or.  Lai.  K.  VII,  520):  the  gentile 
adjective  is  used  of  buildings  which  become  public  property,  the 
possessive  in  -aHm  is  used  only  of  property  which  passes  from 
one  private  owner  to  another.  This  usage  shows  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  ancient  gens  and  the  character  of  the  Roman 
system,  in  which  the  individual  was  subordinated  to  the  gfni,  and 
the  gent  subordinated  to  the  state.  Hence  all  public  works  and 
buildings  completed  by  its  single  members  are  viewed  as  the 


■  Cf.  also  (torn  conionant  xlcmt  Catiariaimi,  Ctlttiamui,  ATiuttnatiaHut, 
A'frvniaitui,  PuBnianm. 

^Auguiliaiti  T*c.,  Suet.:  AagnilaHui  PlJn.,  Ulp^.  Ulj..  Inicrr, 

*  CeiiiliaHui  Plin.  34,  }7  DctleUen ;  Cicf  ro  has  onl)'  the  geniU*«.  at  All. 
4,  5.  I  villan.  qua«  CatHlUntiu  ;  Q.  Fr.  3.  \,^,Atl.  4.  i,  4.  5.  Dam.  44,  iilS 
Catuli  farticut. 

'  Drusianm  Cic.  Plor.,  In»crt..  DIo  C»*i.i  Druiiana  fatia  Tac.  A.  i,  8. 

*  Tom  pel  pottlcu*  et  Pompeia  ct  Pom|ieiina.  Vompai,  li  posiidet; 
Pompeia,  si  publicavit ;  I'ompeiana,  li  in  alieriui  dominillonctn  venil.  I( 
Ihe  Anonymui  in  J.  W.  Beck,  d<  Jifftr<nl%itrmm  icrifloritut  f.atimi,  p.  73, 
•(*[<« ;  Ociavia  pucticui  eii,  si  piiiiti  fuctii ;  Octaviana  po'ticus  dicllgi, 
•I  pab)ic«  Ucia  (ueitt.  the  icxl  i*  cleaily  coirap<  and  the  cotrectlon 
obviaux.  The  diilinctlonshjch  Fronto  seeki  lomake  between  Ihe  genitive 
anil  the  uae  of  ih«  adjective  i«  of  much  ]c»  v*1ue. 
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monumenta  of  th«  g€ns ';  they  bear  officially  no  distinctive  per- 
sonal de^goaiion,  but  only  the  common  gentile  name,  and  this 
usage  is  coniinued  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  cognomen 
aa  a  more  distinctive  name,  and  after  the  formation  of  possessive 
adjectives  referring  to  single  individuAJs  within  the  ^ens.  Apart 
from  the  commercial  use,  only  that  kind  of  possession  which 
belongs  to  (lie  military  or  the  parly  lender,  the  jurisconsult,  or  the 
author  is  expressed  in  the  classical  language  by  the  adjective  in 
•anui,  e.  g.  miliUs  Srrloriani  (Cic.  Verr.  a,  5,  aS,  73),  homints 
SuUani {ad  Q.  Fr.  i,  i,  ai),  iudicittm  IwtiaNUm  {Clu.  1,  t),  We 
T^ffnliantts  Pkormio  (  Catc.  8,  i^'). 

The  use  of  the  gentile  adjective  may  be  classified  under  three 
leading  heads,  viz.,  referring  to  the  gens  itself,  to  laws  and  public 
works,  to  place-names  and  natural  objects.  Tlie  use  with  gens 
and  its  synonyms  {i/omus,  sfirps,  familia,  nomen,  etc.),  with  lex 
and  rogatio,  and  with  the  names  of  the  public  roads  is  too  well 
known  to  require  illustration.  In  relation  to  the  public  works 
and  buildings,  the  most  familiar  examples  are  afforded  by  the 
various  basilicas,  porticoes,  senate- houses,  fora,  aqueducts,  gates, 
bridges,  colonies,  etc.,  e.  g.  the  basUUae  Atmilia,  AentUia  et 
Ftthia,  Asinia,  lulia,  Optmia,  Porcia,  Semfironia.  etc.;  portievt 
Claudia,  Flaminia,  .^finutia,  Oelavia.  Pompeia.  Vipsania,  etc; 
curiae  Acculeia,  HoiUlia,  luUa,  Pompeia,  etc.:  /ora  Aitgiahim, 
lulium,  Ulpinm,  etc.:  a^itae  Appia,  Augusta,  Claudia,  Itdta, 
Marcia:  porfae  Afiuucia.  Naevia.  etc.;  pontes  Aemilius,  Fabricius, 
Minueius,  MuhHus,  etc.;  eelmtiae  Augusta,  lulia,  Flavia,  Patn- 
peia,  etc*  Examples  in  Cicero  of  public  buildings  and  monuments 
in  addition  to  those  already  named  arc  as  follows :  Quinet.  3,  13. 
6.  25  alria  Licinia :  Cael.  2^.61.63  balneae Senior ;  Alt,  1,14,1, 
Sesi.  14.  33.  cic.eircus  Flamfnius ;  Div.in  Caec.  16,  50,  .S"«/. 
58,  134  tolumtia  Afaenia;  Clu.  34,  93,  Flac,  28,  66  gradus 
Aurelii ;  Plane.  7,  17  fornix  Fabtui;  Quinct.  6,  25  tabula 
Sextia ;  Fata.  14,  2,  2,  Vat.  9,  21  ta&uta  Valeria;   Sett.  15,  34, 

'  CE.  Tac.  A.  3,  7;  taiilitu  fan/i,  Armilim  mmuimtHia ;  VaL  H*x.  4.  4,8 
MtriA  manumtmta  (wbcre  KoBtpl  ■|>p«af»  lo  (ollow  the  iof«rlor  codd.  In 
r*  I  ding  Mariama). 

'  Id  ihc  fonni  which  have  nn  corrt*pondln£  gentUe  adjecllve  la  me,  the 
gtnillvc  i>  alwijPB  employed  by  Cicero,  and  often  by  lalet  ■lileii.  a.  g. 
CIc  D^m.  44,  116,  yfrr.  4, 1,4.  J.  3,  1  ftrlifui  Catuli :  Dam.  3S,  101,  LIv. 
8.  19. 4  /ra/"  '  «'rt  V  Tic  **.  3.  7J.  Plin.  36,  101  iaiilita  Ptmli, 
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Pis,  5.  It  tribunal  yiurelium.  Similar  examples  from  other 
authors  are  the  following:  Liv.  39,  44,  7  atria  Maenium  et 
Titiitm;  Vop.  j4ur.  i,  7.  8,  i  Uhli^ktca  Uipia;  PI  in.  36.  133 
/(MM  Curtius;  Liv.  I,  23,  3.  2,  39.  5 /<««  Cluilia;  Plin.  3,  131 
/osia  Clodia;  Hor.  C  4,  ir.  18  korrea  Suipieia:  Fesl.  p.  290 
M.  horrea  Sempronia  ;  Suet.  Aug.  16  porim  /uHus :  Feat,  p.  363 
M.  italae  Tarquitiac :  Mart.  9.  3,  1 2  tetnpla  Flavta ;  Tac.  H.^,ii 
turrit  Antonia  ;  Paul.  exe.  Fest.  p.  131  M.  turris  Mamilia, 

The  popular  language  early  disregarded  [he  distinction  between 
public  and  private  ownership,  and  introduced  the  possessive 
adjectives  into  the  names  of  many  of  the  public  momimeats. 
This  uae  is  carefully  avoided  by  Cicero,  but  from  the  Augustan 
period  on  becomes  more  frequent  in  literature,  and  is  especially 
characteristic  of  writers  who  represent  the  popular  speech  ( Vitxuv., 
Scriptt.  Hist.  Auk..  Inscrr.)  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  in 
several  cases  where  the^^tmi  was  comparatively  obscure  and  some 
single  member  universally  known,  the  gentile  adjective  gees 
altnost  entirely  out  of  use  iMarius,  Pompeius).  Cicero  shows 
but  a  single  case  of  wavering  usage :  Verr.  i,  7,  19  feruix  Fabi- 
anus.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  name  of  popular  speech :  Sen. 
Dial,  2,  I,  3,  Treb.  Pol.  Gali.  19.  4  arcus  Fabianus :  cf.  Front. 
Af.  I,  20  arcus  Nereniaiws.  The  ancient  and  more  correct 
form,  Fabius  fornix,  is  found  Cic.  Plane.  7,  17.  Quinlil.  6,  3,  67.' 
A  real  exception  is  scarcely  to  be  recognized  in  the  (ullianum,  the 
"  well-house  "  associated  by  popular  etymology  with  the  name  of 
Servius  Tullius ;  for  here  it  was  obviously  not  possible  to  use  the 
neuter  of  the  gentile  adjective  alone  as  a  substantive.  An 
undoubted  departure,  however,  from  earlier  usage  is  afforded  at 
the  close  of  the  Republic  by  'Iheatrum  Pompeianum'  (Plin., 
Mart.,  Tac,  Suet.),  a  use  which  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
'  circus  Flaminius.'  The  reason  for  this  innovation  plainly  lies 
in  ihe  tact  that  the  adjective  of  the  political  faction  and  of  the 
cunp  {I^mptianus)  was  at  this  time  t»i  more  in  evidence  than 
the  ancient  gentile  formation  (^Pompeius).  Hence  the  ancient 
form  has  disappeared  wholly  from  the  literature,  and  is  pieseived 
only  in  the  official  language  of  Augustus :  Mon.  Anc.  20  Pompeium 
ihealrum  rcfeci.     Upon  the  analogy  of  '  Pompeianum  theattum  ' 


'  lo  *  quoUlioD  horn  Cic  tte  Or.  3,  66,  :6j,  where  the  manuscijpt*  and 
edilvra  ate  ili(i(l«l  be««ecn  /.  Faiianui  a»(l/,  f^aifi  (Sntuf,  af tci  L,  FaHi^. 
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Ister  writers  allow  themselves  to  employ  also  PompHana  curia ' 
(SueL  Cats.  81),  Pompeiana  porticus  (Vitruv.  5.  9,  1),  in  place  of 
the  classical  and  well  attested  Pompeia  turia  {Cic,  Div.  2.  9,  23, 
Getl.  14,  7,  7),  Pompeia  porticus  (Prop.  3,  30,  I,  Pliu.  35,  1 14). 
Other  examples  of  this  use  ol*  the  possessives  areas  follows: 
Vitruv.  3.  1,  4  boiilica  lulia  et  AquiUeata'  CIL.  XIV,  140 
poriieus  Placidiana:  Vop.Aur.  1^1,^  curia  PompUiana  ;  Vitruv. 
3,  I.  5,  Val.  Max.  I,  7.  5  Mariana  aedii  Honoris,  lovis;  Mel.  2. 
78  Mariana  fossa :  id.  a,  122,  Plin.  3,80,  Ptol.  3.2,  5  Mariana 
eolonia;  Val.  Max.  2,  5.  6  Mariana  moHuvtenta,  but  id.  4,  48 
Maria  monumenla.  according  to  the  best  codd.  Under  the  empire 
possessive  adjectives  were  also  freely  formed  from  praenomina 
and  cognomina,  and  in  these  cases  were  necessarily  the  only 
adjectival  forms  in  use,  e.g.  fhealrum  MarcelHanum' (^»iX., 
Suet.), /otsae  Drusianae  (Tac),  thermae  Neronianae  (Marl.). 
Tilianat'  (Capitol.  Max.  i,  4),  Sevtrianae  (Spart.).  If  giants 
Anton inianae.  Maximtnianae  (as  purely  honorary  titles  aod 
parallel  with  legio  Claudia,  Flavia :  Scriptt.  Hist.  Aug.,  Inscrr.). 
It  is  perhaps  in  opposition  to  'thermae  Tilianae'  that  Gellius 
writes  ^d/Kf (If  Titiae  (^,  1,  i  Herli).'  In  any  case,  the  effect  of 
these  formations  was  nece»s»rily  felt  in  obscuring  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  possessive  and  the  gentile  adjective. 

In  the  classical  language  the  gentile  adjective  is  the  rule  also 
with  localities  and  natural  objects  which  bear  historical  or  com- 
memorative names.  1  nstanccs  occur  moat  frequently  with  Forum, 
iliims,silva,c\c.,c.%.  Pora  Anrelium,  Coinelium.  /it/rum,  /unittM, 
etc.:  monies  Augustus,  Caeiius.  Cassius,  Cispiut,  Claudius,  Coe- 
liui,  HerminiHS,  Opptus,  Pineins,  Tarpeiut,  etc.,  cf.  cUvus 
Puilicius :  sihae  Caesia,  A/aesia,  Naeria,  Stanlia.  etc.  Other 
examples  of  this  use  are  as  follows :  Varr.  L.  L.  3,  154  campus 
Flaminius;  Plin.  29,  12  compitum  Aciltum;  Varr.  L.  Z..5,  148, 
Liv.  7,  6.  5  lacus  Curtius :  Hot.  A.  P.  $2  ludus  Aemilius;  Varr. 
Im.  L.  s,  163  nemora  Naevia  ;  Uv.  i ,  a6,  to.  Prop.  4  (3),  3,  7  pila 


'  AUo  tbt  |cnillTD,/«r/iV«>ar  tmria  Pfmfti:  Cic.  Fsi,  4,  S,  Sntt.  Catt. 
$0.  34,  Plin.  35.  \i6. 

■CampAre  Vliiuvlut'  u»e  o(  mtJianut  (or  m^'^iii/ (Schnorr  ron  C>rot»' 
fdd,/.  /.  p.  18S). 

■Mon.  Abc.  Bpp.  1  Afar<ttli,  and  often  later. 

'Martial  haa  only  the  genitiva  7)fi,  u  3,  i<t,  ij. etc. 

'  Bol  bMh  lotm  and  reference  are  uncertain  (codd..  ititi**  or  ttitiat\, 
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Horatia  :  Liv.  3,  54,  15.  63,  "j prata  Flaminia  ;  iti.s,  15,  $firata 
Muria;  id.  3,  a6,  8,  PUn,  18,  20,  Paul.  exe.  Fest.  p.  356  M. 
prata  Quinetia ;  \Ji\.b,Vi,\2saxum  Tarpeium ;  \.^n\^T.  Heliog. 
17  Vitus  Sulpicius.  Here  also  (he  popular  lan^juage  early  intro* , 
duced  the  use  of  the  possessives,  and  such  expressions  ofteii 
bec;inie  the  names  in  actual  use  in  the  provinces  :  hence  they  are 
frequenliy  found  in  the  literature,  chiefly  from  the  Augustan 
period.  Thus  the  site  on  the  African  coast  where  the  elder  Scipio 
bad  made  his  camp  was  regularly  designated  as  fastra  Cornelia 
(Plin.  5.  24.  29.  Mel.  I,  34  P.,  Caes.  £.  C.  2,  30.  3.  37,  3;  cf. 
Plin.  4,  117  c.  Servilia,  c.  Caecilia),  but  the  sermo  caitremit,  not 
distinguishing  in  this  case  between  historical  and  contemporary 
names,  preferred  the  possessive  form,  casfra  CorneliaTta  (Caes. 
i?.  C  2, 24,  3. 35,6),'  castra  C/<i«(/i£i«a(Liv.  23,31,  3. 39,8, etc.); 
cf.  Ptol.  3.  5,  6  sq.  .\uiiviam,  tAatkiata,  etc.  (names  of  Spanish  towns 
with  which  easlra  is  to  be  supplied).  Similarly  Servilius  iactts 
(Cic.  Rose.  Wiw,  33,  8g,  Fest.  p,  ago  M.)  is  the  ancicni  name  of  the 
locality  at  Rome,  but  we  find  later  also  Sertiiianus  laetts  (Sen. 
Diai.  I,  3,  7);  so  also  Mel.  a,  89  P.  Clodtanum  /lumen,  cf.  Ptol. 
3,  6,  19.  Livy  has  saltus  Marcius  (39,  20,  10).  but  saltus  Manli^ 
anus  (40,  39,  3).  We  fmd  as  place-names  aquae  Sextiae  (Veil., 
Plin.),  a.  Scantiae  (Piin.  2,  340),  but  a.  Posidianae  (Plin.  31.  5), 
a.  Ptrsianae  (Apul.  Fior,  3, 16,  p.  353,  5  H.) ;  arat  Mttciae  (Phn. 
a,  3ll).  but  arae  StsHanat  {id,  4,  III). 

Finally,  in  the  personal  names  given  to  varieties  of  cultivated 
plants  and  fruit-trees,  the  usage  appears  to  have  never  become 
absolutely  fixed.  In  such  cases  the  possessive  is  much  more 
usual,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the  popular  language,  but  Pliny  and 
Columella  employ  the  older  form  also  very  freely,  Cato  uses 
only  the  possessives, e.g.  oleae  Sergiana,  Colminiana,  Lieiniana 
(Ji,  /t.  6,  I  sq.):  Varro  has  the  same  forms,  with  the  exception  of 
Colminia  for  Colminiana  (A*.  A!,  i.  24,  i):  cf.  Plin.  15.  13  olivat 
Lieinia,  Cominia,  Conlia,  Sergio,  and  id.  ao  olivae  Sergiana, 
Cominiana.  A  typical  passage  is  Col.  5,  8,  3  ofeae  Algiana, 
Lieiniana,  Sergia,  JVaevia,  Cuiminia.  The  manufactured  product 
is  almost  always  the  possessive,  as  Plin.  15,  8  oleum  Licinianum  ; 
30  always  the  names  of  condiments  and  perfumes  in  Martial 
(Cotmianum,  Capellianum,  eic.'). 

>  llcnce  Ihere  I*  no  need,  wilh  Meuscl  and  Hofmann,  to  c«rT«ci  to  tatlra 
Cfnulia. 


THE  SUFFIXES  -ANUS  AND  -INUS.  1 1 1 

These  results  lend  probability  to  the  conclusion  that  (he  pos- 
sessive adjectives  in  -anta  are  later'  formations  of  the  lungiiuge, 
and  that  the  gentile  adjectives  originally  possessed  a  much 
broader,  perhaps  a  wholly  unrestricted  use.  This  older  usage 
was  always  retained  in  the  rilualisiic  language,  in  the  poets  and 
in  the  authors  of  archaic  tendencies  (Varr.  L.  L.  5,  85,  Tac.  A. 
1,  54  sedalet  TUii;  Ov,  Pen/.  4,  5,  <i  tiomus  Pomfieia;  CIL. 
XIV,  39tt  (carmen)  yie/ia  vHIa;  Gell.  9,  13,  ao  H.  imperia 
Manlia). 

Bi>»  HioTK  CouacK.  ROBERT  S.  RaDFORD. 

'  For  n«aipl(i  o(  the  (it(n*ion  of  the  suffix  -amtn  In  adjective*,  He 

ehBon   von   Catolifeld.  /.  /.,  p.  1S8.     To   tb<ae   Riay  ba  «(Ide<l  l.ut»mtt, 

ntframui,  A/rimHHU  Vtilntaiimi.  PmttuliaHKi,  etc.  as  Ihe  later  iottat  of 

^utui  (N>«v.,  Enn.,   Lucr.,  Van.),  Vtna/tr  (Calo,  Viir.},  Af'ittu  { Eon,, 

fBcip.  Aft.  ap.  Gell.  \,  iS,  3,  etc.),  VtiiitM,  Prarlutiui.    Conpate  aUo 

Piitntinm   (!>all.,   Matt,)   foi    Pitttu,   LilirmHui   (Cic,   LW..   Flin.)  for 

LiUram. 
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On  th«  death,  in  636  B.  c,  of  Ashurbanipal  (Sardanapaltus), 
king  of  Assyria,  his  son  Ashur-etiUildni  succeeded  to  a  troubled 
inheritance.  A  little  more  than  twent>'  years  before,  Shamasb- 
sbum-ukln,  king  of  Babylon,  the  brother  of  Ashurbanipal,  bad 
endeavored  to  free  himself  from  Assyrian  control,  to  unite 
Babylonia  under  his  sway,  and  thus  to  establish  an  independent 
kingdom  with  Babylon  as  its  capital.  To  this  end  he  incited  to 
revolt  the  dependencies  of  Assyria  and  sought  the  aid  of  her 
enemies,  his  main  reliance  being  placed  in  the  neighboring  king- 
dom of  Elam.  This  formidable  danger  was  overcome  by  the 
policy  of  Ashurbanipal  and  the  ability  of  his  generals.  The 
rebellion  was  crushed,  the  allies  defeated,  and  Shamash-shum- 
ukln,  besieged  in  Babylon  and  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  cast 
himself  into  the  flames  rather  than  fa]l  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother.  It  is  doubtless  this  tragic  circumstance,  well  voudied 
for  by  the  annals  of  Ashurbanipal  (col.  IV,  II.  50  ff.),  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  well-known  story  of  the  fate  of  the  last  king  of 
Assyria.  In  647,  the  year  following  (he  death  of  Shamash-shum* 
akin,  Ashurbanipal  had  himself  crowned  king  of  Babylon  under 
the  name  of  Kandal9nu,'  a  measure  intended  to  soothe  the  some- 
what susceptible  feelings  of  the  Babylonians  who  could  ill  brook 
the  degradation  of  the  holy  city  to  the  position  of  a  mere  appanage 
of  a  foreign  power.  In  this  the  king  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  Tiglathpilescr  III  and  Shalmaneser  IV.  Tlie kingdom 
of  Elam  was  now  destroyed;  its  capital,  Susa.  was  sacked;  its 
remaining  cities  were  ravaged,  and  the  whole  country  left  defence- 
less. But  although  Assyria  came  out  of  the  contest  with  success,  her 
success  was  a  costly  one.  The  struggle  had  taxed  the  resources  of 
the  empire  to  the  utmost,  and  the  destruction  of  Elam  removed 
B  strong  bulwark  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Aryan  Medes 
whose  scattered  communities  were  rapidly  consolidating  into  a 


'  Tti«  Klseladan  nf  the  Piolemilc  cinon. 
AmrtaMifal,  In  Ztilt.JBr  Ktilt.,  11,  1»  fi. 
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united  and  Bf;gR3sive  state.'  At  the  end  of  Ash  urban!  pal's  reiga 
they  constituted  a  formidable  menace  to  the  security  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire.  Nor  were  the  Medes,  whose  migration  into  Asia 
was  ai  least  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  b.  c,  the  only  Aryan 
people  who  now  came  in  contact  with  the  Semitic  rulers  of 
Western  Asia,  In  the  reign  of  Sargon  (722-705  B.  c.)  new  swarms 
of  barbarians  appear  In  the  North.  Chief  among  these  were  the 
Gifflind  or  Kimmerians,  at  that  time  seated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lake  Van  to  the  north  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  of  Uranu, 
and,  further  east,  around  Lake  Urumiah  and  along  the  northern 
borders  of  Media,  the  Ashg^usS  or  Isbku23  who,  as  Wincklcr  has 
shown,  must  be  identified  with  the  people  called  Scythians  by 
the  classical  writers.' 

In  the  reign  of  Esarliaddon  (6S0-66S  b.  C),  the  Kimmerians 
driven  (rom  their  settlements  by  the  Scythians,  moved  westward 
overrunning  Phrygia  and  ihe  north-western  provinces  of  Assyria, 
though  Esarhaddon  was  able  to  divert  their  attack  from  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria.  In  the  reign  of  Ashurbanipal  (66S-6z6  B.  c), 
they  invaded  Lydia  and  took  its  capital  Sardes,  but  here  their 
course  was  checked,  and  soon  after  they  were  expelled  from  Asia 
Minor  by  the  Scythians  who  pursued  them,  ravaging  the  country 
on  all  sides,  as  far  as  Palestine  and  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  The 
hostility  between  the  Kimmerians  and  the  Scythians  was  un- 
doubtedly fomented  by  Assyria,  whose  obvious  pohcy  it  was  to 
play  olf  one  against  the  other.  Esarhaddon,  one  of  the  shrewdest 
statesmen  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Assyria,  seems  to  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Scythian  king  Bartatua,  the  Proto- 
Ihyea  of  Herodotus,'  and  to  have  cemented  it  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  Esarhaddon 
formally  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  Sun  god  as  to  whether,  in 
case  this  marriage  should  lake  place,  Bartatua  would  prove  a 
loyal  friend  of  Assyria  (Knudtzon,  GebtU  an  den  SonnengoU, 
No.  29),  and,  from  this  time  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  friendly  rela- 
tions appear  to  have  been  maintained  between  Assyria  and  her 
Scythian  neighbors. 


■  Wincklet,  Zmr  mediuhtn  ttnd  atlftnillktH  Ctiehitkti,  VmltTitt4kungiH 
109  fl.;  Billcibeck-Jttemiai,  Dir  Unttrgang  Nintvihtt  Bitlr.  tur  Ariyr,, 
111,  141. 

'  Winelilcr,  KinmtrUr,  AlgusAtr,  StytAm,  \a  FtritiuHgtn  VI,  4S4  H. 

•  Wincklcr,  Ftntkuttttti  VI,  488. 
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In  Syria,  where  AEhurbanipal  had  beea  obliged  to  put  down 
some  sporadic  revolts.ihe  great  Kimmerian  and  Scytliian  invasion, 
occurring  towards  the  end  of  his  reigo,  must  have  thoroughly 
disorganized  the  country.  Egypt,  which  for  a  brief  period  under 
Esarhaddon  and  Ashurbanipal  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  Assyrian  province,  gained  her  independence  about  645  8.  C, 
and  her  energetic  ruler,  Psamtrlc  I,  cherished  the  ambition  of 
regaining  the  long  lost  Asiatic  possessions  of  his  remote  predeces- 
sors. Such  then,  at  the  death  of  Ashurbanipal  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Ashur-eiil-il&ni,  was  the  situation  of  aflairs.  The 
Assyrian  empire  still  extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Mediterranean,  but  to  the  West,  Syria  disorganized  by  recent 
events  was  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  Egypt  at  ibe  first  favorable 
opportunity.  To  the  Notib,  the  Scythians  held  full  sway  and, 
though  for  tlie  time  being  friendly  to  Assyria,  they  were  too 
powerful  to  be  altogether  comfortable  neighbors.  To  the  East, 
the  Medes,  enemies  both  of  Assyria  and  of  the  Scythians,  were 
pushing  westward  to  the  frontier  of  Assyria  and  southward  into 
the  defenceless  land  of  Elam. 

Of  the  reign  of  Ashur-etil-il&ni  little  is  known.  A  brief  inscrip> 
tioa  found  in  the  south-east  palace  of  NimrAd  {Kelach)  gives 
his  genealogy  and  states  that  he  caused  bricks  to  be  made  for 
building  the  temple  of  Ezida  tn  Kelach  (Schrader's  Keilinsekr. 
Bibliotkek,  \\,  j68).  Another  inscription  (ibid,  iv,  156)  is  badly 
.mutilated and  gives  no  additional  information.  Contract  tablets, 
found  by  the  American  expedition,  are  dated  at  Nippur  in  the 
second  and  fourth  years  of  the  reigii  of  this  Icing'  so  that  he 
must  have  ruled  both  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  until  at  least  the 
year  633  B.  c.  It  is  probable  that  he  died  soon  after  this  date. 
He  had  a  daughter,  Sheru'a-eierai,  whose  letter  to  the  lady 
Asshur-sbarrati  in  regard  to  a  point  of  etiquette*  affords  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  Assyrian  court  life,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  had  a  son.  One  event,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance 
is  known  to  have  occurred  in  his  reign,  and  this  was  the  accession 
of  the  Chaldean  Nabopolassar  as  king  of  Babylon.  According 
to  the  Ptolemaic  canon.  Nabopolassar   succeeded  Kaadatflnu 


'  Hilprcehl,  Xtitmitkri/iUelki  Fundt  in  Ifigir,  Ztili.  /itr  Anyr.,  I*, 
164  a. 

*JFfimt  //t/iint  Vnivtrtit/  Ciriilort,  lone,  1896,  pp. 91  ff.j  y»urM.  Am. 
Or.Stt.fX*,  m  0. 
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{ =  Ashurbanipal)  in  6a6  B.  C.  and  rciRMd  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  this  is  amply  confirmed  by  a  series  of  Babylonian  contract 
tablets  dated  up  to  tlie  twenty-lirst  year  of  his  reign.  To  whicli 
of  the  Chaldean  tribes  he  belonged  is  unknown,  as  also  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  bis  accession.  Abydenus  has  preserved  a 
tradition  that  Saracus,  who  succeeded  Sardanapallus  as  king  of 
Assyria,  learning  that  an  army  numerous  as  locusts  was  coming 
from  the  sea  to  attack  his  dominions,  sent  his  general,  Busalos- 
soms.  to  Babylon.  Whereupon  the  latter,  throwing  off  his 
allegiance,  and  securing  an  alliance  by  marrying  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  Amuhea,  daughter  of  Ashdabak,  Prince 
of  the  Medes,  forthwith  inarched  upon  Nineveh.  Saracus, 
informed  of  this,  burnt  himself  in  his  royat  palace  (Miiller- 
Didot,  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grate,  W,  p.  38a).  The  ultimate 
source  of  this  story  seems  to  have  been  Ktesias'  and  it  is 
therefore  suspicious,  yet  it  may  embody  a  genuine  tradition.' 
As  the  brief  rule  of  Asbur-etil-ilfkni  was  apparently  unknown  to 
classical  writers,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  events  should  be  referred 
to  the  reign  of  Saracus  (Sin-shar-ishkuo)  which  really  occurred 
in  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  account  of  the  army  coming 
against  Babylon  from  the  sea  may  well  refer  to  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  saw  in  the  death  of  Ashurbanipal 
(Sardanapallus)  a  favorable  opportunity  for  reasserting  their 
ancient  claims.  That  Nabopolassar  may  have  held  a  position  of 
authority  and  made  use  of  it  to  place  himself  at  the  head  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  such  a  movement,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  And 
although  he  did  not  lake  part  directly  in  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  it  is  certain  that  the  monarchy  he  established  was 
essentially  Chaldean  in  character,  and  that  he  subsequently  acted 
with  the  Medes  against  Assyria.  The  marriage  of  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  a  Median  princess,  while  not  impossible,  is 
at  least  open  to  doubt. 

Ashur-etil-ilftni  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sin-shar-ishkun 
the  Saracus  of  classical  writers.  Sin-shar-iahkun's  descent  from 
Ksarhaddon  is  set  forth  in  a  fragment  ingeniously  restored  by 
Winckler  (Jtevue  d'Assyr.,  vol.  II,  1889,  p. 67),  and  in  a  mutilated 
tablet,  apparently  containing  a  grant  of  land,  published  by  Father 
Scheil  in  i  S96  (Z^ils./ur  Assyr.,  xi,  47),  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ash- 


< 


>  Winckler,  FtrithitnttH  II,  172  ff. 
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wbaoipal.  PoniooB  of  several  inscriptions  of  Sid-shar*ishkun  have 
been  found, but  alt  are  either  badly  mutilated  01  merely  fragmen* 
tary.  The  longest  of  tliese  inscriptions,  of  which  a  transliteration 
and  translation  are  given  by  Winckler  in  Schrader's  Keitin- 
sehri/tliche  Biblioihek  (ii,  270-373).  refers  to  the  building  of  a  tem- 
ple, and  is  dated  in  the  cponymy  of  a  certain  Daddl  the  vizier, 
but  as  the  cponym  canon  is  incomplete  there  is  no  means  of 
determining  the  precise  date.  In  this  inscription,  as  also  in  a 
fragment  published  by  Winckler  in  Revue  d'Assyriohgie  (ii,  67), 
the  king  refers  to  wars  in  which  he  claims  that  the  Assyrian 
arms  were  successful.  The  gods,  he  says,  "subdued  his  foes, 
overtlirew  his  adversaries"  (KB,  ii,  370,  I.  7);  and  again,  "I 
revered  the  great  gods.  I  Gretiuented  their  temples,  I  prayed  to 
their  majesty.  They  stood  by  my  side,  rendered  me  gracious 
help,  championed  my  cause,  and  subdued  my  foes.  They  bound 
ftst  my  adversaries,  and  laid  low  the  foes  of  Assyria  who  obeyed 
not  my  royal  will"  (^(T.d'^jyf.,  ii,  67).  Winckler  is  inclined  to 
restore  v*/«-rfo]-4,' the  Mcdes' in  line  a,  but  it  is  evident  that  id&yd 
'at  my  side,'  must  be  read  here.  However,  as  Mount  Demavend 
(}«</  SiAni)  is  mentioned  iu  another  fragment  (K,  1654),  it  is 
possible  that  Sin-shar-iahkun  actually  refers  to  a  war  with  the 
Medesandthat.aa  Winckler  suggests,  Herodotus' account  (1, 103) 
of  Phraortes'  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Nineveh  may  rest  upon  a 
historic  basis.  Two  coniract  tabids  are  dated  at  Sippara  in  the 
second  year  of"  Sio-shar-ishkun  King  of  Assyria",  and  another 
ig  dated  at  Erech  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,'  so  that  in  615 
B.  C,  or  later,  he  still  ruled  in  Babylonia. 

Prot  R.  F.  Harper's  Assyrian  LetUn  contains  (No.  469)  a 
communication  from  the  people  of  Erech  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  state  that  a  dispute  about  certain  lands  had  been  decided  in 
their  favor  by  "thy  father  Ashurbanipal "  (rev.  I ;  cf.  obv.  la). 
This  must,  of  course,  have  been  addressed  either  to  Ashur-etil- 
ilAni  or  to  his  brother  Sin-ahar-ishkun.  As  late  therefore  as  the 
year  615  b.  C,  and  probably  somewhat  later,  since  the  precise 
duration  of  Ashur-etil<il3ni'3  reign  is  not  known,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Nabopolassar  held  dominion  anywhere  except  in  th« 
city  of  Babylon  and  the  district  immediately  adjoining,  while 
there  is  positive  evidence  that  parts,  if  not  ihewhole,  of  Babylonia 


^KnL  Biilithik,  1*.  ■T4-I76. 
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vere  Still  held  by  Assyria,  At  some  time  before  the  year6ii 
B.  c,  the  situation  must  have  changed,  since  a  contract  ublet 
dalcd  at  Sippara.  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of 
Babylon,  indicates  that  he  then  bad  possession  of  northern  Baby> 
Ionia.  He  seems  aboui  the  same  lime  to  have  gone  furtlier  and 
to  have  made  a  successful  invasion  into  the  Mesopotainian 
possessions  of  Assyria.  Three  inscriptions  of  Nabopolassar  aie 
known,  all  belonging  to  the  latter  part  ofhis  reign.  In  one  of  these 
(AViV.  Bibl.  iii',  6)  he  slates  that  he  connected  Sippara  with  the 
Euphrates  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  this  could  only  have  been 
done  at  a  lime  when  the  ciiy  was  actually  under  his  authority. 
The  fact  that,  in  this  brief  inscription,  he  styles  himself  simply 
^ar  Babiti  "  King  of  Babylon  "  and  not  king  of  Sumer  and 
Alckad  should  not  be  pressed  too  far,  since  his  son  Ncbuchad- 
neznar.  who  undoubtedly  nilcd  over  all  Babylonia,  employs  the 
same  title  in  several  of  his  shorter  inscriptions.  Another  inscrip- 
tion of  Nabopolassar  (A>r7.  BihL  iii',  8 ;  Btitr.  xnr  Asiyr,  iii, 
538)  lelaies  to  his  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Belit  at  Sippara, 
and  contains  a  distinct  reference  to  his  military  operations: 
"When  Shamash,  the  great  lord,  marched  by  my  side,  subdued 
my  enemies,  and  turned  the  country  of  my  adversaries  to  pasture 
Und  and  heaps  of  ruins,  then  for  Belit  of  Sippara.  the  exalted 
lady,  my  queen.  I  built  anew  E-edina,  her  abode,  and  made  it 
shine  tike  the  day  "(col.  I,  20— coLII,  lo).  In  another  inscription 
(AViV.  Bibl.  iii'.  2;  Beiir,  eur  Assyr.  iii,  525)  the  reference  is 
more  detinite :  "  When,  at  command  of  NabO  and  Marduk,  who 
love  my  sovereignty,  and  through  the  mighty  weapon  of  the 
terrible  god  Girra  who  smites  down  my  enemies  with  the  thunder- 
bolt. I  subdued  Subaru  and  reduced  that  land  lo  pasture  field  and 
ruin,"  (col.  1,  21-29} — the  king  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
building  of  the  great  temple  tower  of  Babylon  and  its  dedication 
with  imposing  ceremonies  in  which  his  sons  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
NabQ-sbum-Ifshir  took  part.  In  the  last  two  inscriptions  Nabo- 
polassar calls  himself  King  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  and  therefore 
claims  sovereignty  over  all  Babylonia.  Subaru,  of  whose  conquest 
Nabopolassar  boasts,  was  a  district  of  northern  Mesopotamia,'  and 
in  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  a  contiact  tablet  exists 
dated  at  Babylon  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Nabopolassar  Sar 
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KfiiAli'  King  of  the  world','  .so  that  in  609  B.  c.  he  bore  the  title 
which,  according  to  Winckler,  peituined  specially  to  the  ancient 
Mesopotamian  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Harran.  This  rapid 
extension  of  the  dominions  of  Nabopolassar  argues  at  least  a 
temporary  helplessness  on  the  pan  of  Assyria,  and  would  seem  to 
have  coincided  with  the  cveniB  described  in  Herodotus  1, 103-106. 
The  Greek  historian  stales  that  the  Median  King  Cyaxares, 
afier  thoroughly  organizing  his  army,  invaded  Assyria  and, 
defeating  the  Assyrians  in  the  tield,  had  actually  invested 
Nineveh  when  the  siege  was  raised  by  an  army  under  command 
of  Madyes,  son  of  Protolhyes,  King  of  the  Scythians.  By  means 
of  a  stratagem  Cyaxares  and  his  Medes  got  the  better  of  these 
fresh  opponents,  after  which  they  captured  Nineveh  and  subdued 
Assyria  with  the  exception  of  Babylonia.  The  story  of  Cyaxares' 
stratagem  is  not  very  probable,  but  the  essential  features  of 
Herodotus'  account  are  borne  out  by  all  the  known  facts  in  the 
case.'  Protothyes  (Banatua)  was  in  all  probability  the  son-in-law 
of  Esarbaddon,  and  therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  thai  his  son  Madyes 
was  the  nephew  of  Ashurbanlpal  and  the  cousin  of  Sin-shar-ishkun, 
and  from  the  time  of  Esarhaddon  there  is  no  evidence  that  other 
than  friendly  relations  existed  between  Assyria  and  the  Scythians. 
In  any  event  Madyes  could  hardly  have  viewed  with  complacency 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  Median  enemies  and  their  absorption 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  Western  Asia,  The  intervention  of  the 
Scythian  king  at  this  juncture  was,  in  lact,  a  political  necessity. 
At  first  he  was  successful  and  the  Medes  were  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  and  retire  to  their  own  territory.  The  relief  of  Nineveh, 
which  probably  occurred  in  the  year  610.  and  the  diversion  of  the 
Median  attack  afforded  Sin-shar-ishkun  an  opportunity  which  he 
was  prompt  to  utilize,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  a  vigorous 
efl'ort  to  drive  NabopoUssar  out  of  Mesopotamia  and  to  recover 
the  territory  he  had  occupied  in  that  quarter.  Such,  even  then, 
was  the  prestige  of  the  Assyrian  arms  that  many  cities  of 
Babylonia  either  were  lukewarm  to  the  cause  of  Nabopolassar,  or 
openly  sided  with  Assyria.  The  Babylonian  monarch,  deprived 
of  the  Median  support  he  bad  hitherto  enjoyed,  hard  pressed  in 
Mesopotamia  by  the  Assyrians,  and  attacked  at  home  by  the 


*  Pabtished  bjr  StiaHm»i«r.  Ztiit,  fAr  Aiifr.  It,  143*144. 
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disaffected  Babylooian  cities  aided  doubtless  by  Aesyriao  troops, 
now  found  himself  in  a  situation  all  but  desperate.  HadSin-shar- 
ishkun  at  this  crisis  been  left  unhindered  in  other  directions,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  crushed  his  Chaldean 
opponent  and  restored,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  ancient 
glories  of  Assyria.  But  fate  was  against  him,  and  his  success  was 
of  brief  duration.  The  Medes,  having  signally  dcfeaied  the 
Scythian  forces,  now  returned  to  the  attack.  They  swept  over 
Assyria  ravaging  and  burning  in  every  direction,  and  Nineveh 
was  once  more  besieged. 

The  stele  of  Nabonidus'  found  by  the  German  expedition  at 
Babylon,  which  contains  the  only  cuneiform  account  of  the  fall  of 
Assyria  at  present  known,  thus  depicts  the  scene  (col.  II) :  "  He 
(the  god  Marduk)  gave  him  (Nabopolassar)  a  helper,  granted 
him  an  ally.  The  king  of  the  Umnianmanda,  whom  none  could 
withstand,  he  made  submissive  to  his  (divine)  command  and 
brought  him  to  his  aid.  Above  and  below,  right  and  left,  like  a 
storm  he  overwhelmed  the  land,  taking  vengeance  for  Babylon 
in  full  measure.  The  king  of  the  Umnianmanda,  knowing  no 
fear,  destroyed  all  tlie  temples  of  the  gods  of  Assyria,  while,  as 
for  those  cities  of  Babylonia  which  were  hostile  to  the  king  of 
Babylon  or  came  not  to  his  aid,  he  destroyed  iheir  sanctuaries, 
leaving  not  one ;  like  a  storm  he  utterly  laid  waste  their  cities. 
The  king  of  Babylon,  at  the  command  of  Marduk  to  whom  sacri- 
lege is  an  abomination,  laid  no  hand  on  the  shrines  of  the  gods." 
According  lo  Nabonidus,  therefore,  Nabopolassar  left  the  work 
of  destruction  to  the  Medes  and  took  no  part  in  it  himselC 

In  the  same  inscription  (col.  X,  13  fT.)  Nabonidus  stales  that  he 
restored  the  temple  of  Sin  in  Harran  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Unimanmanda  and  lay  in  ruins  for  fifty-four  years.  In  the 
Abu-Habba  inscription  (AW/.  Bibl.  iii',  96  IT.)  he  states  that  the 
restoration  of  this  temple  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  his 
third  year.  In  608,  therefore,  or  607 — the  former  being  the  more 
probable  date — Mesopotamia  was  invaded  and  Harran  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Medes."    The  relief  of  Nabopolassar  from  his 


>  MettcrBchmidt,  DU  luuhriJI  dtr  SItIr  Na^siHa'idi  Kinifi  vph  Beiytfn, 
MilthtilungCK  Jir  VtrdfraiiatisikiH  GitlltukafI,  1896,  i. 

'  Kci«,  M  elsewhere,  Naboaidu*  uacs  Ummanmanda  in  the  gciicr&l 
sense  of  Northein  barb*n*n>.  See  WiD<klcr'»Qote,  MeMettcbmidt,  «.<. 
p.7>. 
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perilous  predicament  and  the  cbastmement  of  tbe  disaffected 
Babylonian  cities  were  doubtless  effected  at  ilie  same  time,  ll  is 
possible,  as  Messerschmidt  suggests  (o.  c,  p.  14),  that  Nabopo- 
lassar  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harran  and  that  this  movement 
of  the  Mcdes  was  undertaken  in  his  behalf,  but  it  may  be  ex- 
plained on  other  grounds.  Nineveh,  the  objective  point  of  tlie 
Median  attack,  lay  dose  upon  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  ran  the  highways  communicating  with  the  fertile 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  whence  both  troops  and  supplies  could  be 
drawn.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that.from  the  first,  the  whole 
military  strength  of  the  Assyrian  empire  was  massed  within  the 
walls  of  Nineveh.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  strong  bodies  of 
Assyrian  troops  controlled  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris,  of  whose 
strategical  importance  Sin-shar-ishkun  was  well  aware.  Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  troops  which  had  been  operating  in  this 
quarter  against  Nabopolassar  had  as  yet  been  withdrawn.  The 
Babylonian  cities  on  the  Assyrian  frontier  could  also  render 
effective  aid  if  so  disposed,  and  their  recent  antagonism  to  Nabo- 
polassar gave  them  little  choice  as  to  how  they  should  side.  So 
long  as  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris  held  out  for  Assyria,  the 
reduction  of  Nineveh  was  a  well  nigh  hopeless  task.  It  was 
necessary,  ihercrore,  that  this  district  should  be  rendered  useless 
both  as  a  source  of  supplies  and  as  a  base  of  military  operations. 
This  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  dispatching  strong  detach- 
ments to  thoroughly  ravage  the  country,  destroy  all  opposing 
forces,  and  render  harmless  tbe  frontier  cities  of  Babylonia. 
Their  object  accomplished,  the  Median  detachments  could  rejoin 
their  main  body  before  Nineveh,  leaving  to  Nabopolassar  the  easy 
task  of  holdinc  the  devastated  district  in  subjection. 

When  the  Medcs,  after  reducing  Assyria  east  of  the  Tigris, 
proceeded  to  dispossess  their  Scythian  neighbors  and  to  extend 
ibeir  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,'  Mesopotamia  was  left  to  Nabo- 
polassar and  the  wily  Chaldean  thus  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a 
vicarious  victory. 

Nineveh  was  now  cut  off  from  outside  aid,  but  behind  her 
strong  foriificiklions  her  garrison  could  stilt  offer  a  stubborn 
resistance.  When  at  length  the  Medes  prevailed  and  the  city 
fell,  all  was  not  yet  lost    A  strong  line  of  defences  connected 


>  WlDcklCT,  ArMlinif 'M  VI,  491  Hirodotus,  I,  loj. 
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Nineveh  wilh  Kclach,  a  fortress  lillle  in/erior  to  tbe  fallen  capital  in 
strength,  and  thither  Sin-shar-iahkun  fell  back  to  make  a  new 
stand.  But  fate  was  against  him  once  more.  An  unusual  rise  of 
the  Tigris  undermined  the  wall,  and  the  city,  now  at  the  mercy 
of  the  besiegers,  was  sacked  and  burnt.' 

Thus,  shorn  of  her  wide  possessions  and  reduced  to  her  last 
Btronghold,  fell  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  her  whole  history  that  she  fell  with  her  face  to  the  foe,  6ghling 
to  the  last.  According  to  tradition,  the  siege  of  Nineveh  lasted 
for  two  years,  and  this,  if  it  be  taken  to  include  the  whole  course 
of  events  down  to  tbe  fall  of  Kelach,  is  doubtless  correct.  It  was 
(herefore  in  the  year  606  B.  c.  that  the  reign  of  Sin-shar-ishkun 
cune  to  an  end  together  with  the  last  remnants  of  the  monarchy 
be  represented. 

JoiiRs  BorKin  Uhivwuitt. 

Christopher  Johnston. 


'  For  >  detailed  account  of  th«  siege  of  Nineveh  >ee  Dcr  Vnttriang 
Nmeviii  HiU  dit  Wiuiagingtrikri/i  dtt  Nahum  van  Etkeich,  by  C»1,  Adolf 
Bllletbcck  and  Ur.  Alfred  JeiemU*.  Bntr.  tur.  Attyr.  Ill,  87-lSS.  Foi 
tha  fall  of  Kelach  cf.  c«peciftll]r  Col.  Billerbeck'a  temMlu.  itii.  p.  131. 


NE  EMISSES,  NE  POPOSCISSES,  AND    SIMILAR 
EXPRESSIONS. 


The  expressions  ne  etnisses  {Cic  in  Verr.  II,  3,  84,  105)  and 
ne  poposciises  (Cic.  ad  Att.  II,  1,  3),  etc..  arc  commonly  regarded 
as  volilivc  subjunctives,  representing  ne  emerts.  ne  poposeerU, 
etc.,  projected  into  the  past.  This  theory  makes  it  neccssar>-  to 
explain  the  pluperfect  tense  as  due  to  analog:y  with  the  behavior 
of  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  certain  subordinate  clauses,  when  pro- 
jected into  the  past,  e.  g.  si  emeris,  nisi poposcerh,  which  become 
titmissts.  nisi  poposcisses.  Until  recently  I  have  myself  accepted 
this  view,'  because  no  other  possible  explanation  of  these  strange 
expressions  occurred  to  me.  However,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  accept  a  similar  theory  for  the  origin  of  such  uses  of  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive  as  that  illustrated  by  resiitiites  in  Cic. 
pro  Sestio  20.  45.  To  be  sure  there  was  a  strong  temptation 
to  associate  the  affirmative  with  the  negative  expression,  as 
restitisses  apparently  means  " you  should  have  resisted",  just  as 
ne  cmisses  apparently  means  "you  should  not  have  bought". 
But  the  tense  of  restiUaes  seemed  to  me  a  serious  diflSculty  in 
the  way  of  the  theory  that  it  represents  a  volitive  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive. It  was,  I  thought,  conceivable  that  nt  emisses  should 
be  ne  emeris  projected  into  the  past,'  but  reilitisses  could  not 
similarly  be  traced  back  to  a  resliletis,  for  no  such  use  of  the 
perfect  subjunctive  as  resfifens,  ia  the  sense  of  "resist  thou",  is 
known  in  Latin  ;  and  a  present  tense  would,  when  thrown  into 
the  past,  become  resisteret,  instead  of  resti/issei.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pluperfect  tense  in  affirmative  expressions  could  not 

>  S««  mj  S(ttdi«*  in  Latin  Moods  and  Tentea,  p.  ;l6.  *nd  the  I.iiln  Pro- 
blbitSvc  In  American  Journal  oi  Philologr,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  315-316,  note. 

*  Thi».  howeirer,  involved  Ike  nAceiBiij  of  astumln|that  Ckot«(t1iangely 
«noi)|;h)  projected  Inio  Ihe  pait  in  bit  nod  digniSed  (tjiles  a  tjrpe  of  ei> 
preMion  (■>/  imtrii)  which  ia  iuell  catefully  eicluded  from  »itch  tijrUa. 
See  Ametton  Journal  of  Phitology,  XV,  p.  134-13;.  The  ncccHlCy  of 
making  luch  an  nnraaionablo  iMumplion  la  lo  Itaelt  CBongh  to  bilag  the 
Tahdltf  of  thit  theory  into  aerloui  doubt. 
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well  be  explained  after  the  analogy  of  the  pluperfect  in  negative 
expressions  like  ne  emiues,  since  that  would  necessitate  the 
assumption  that  the  type  »e  etnisses  had  become  firmly  estab- 
lished before  the  type  restithiei  arose,  while  all  the  evidence  is 
agaiost  any  such  assumption.  It  was  on  account  of  these 
considerations  that  1  ventured  in  my  Studies  (p.  226)  10 
dissociate  the  two  uses  and  to  explain  affirmative  expressions 
like  reilHhsei  as  having  originally  meant  "you  would  have 
resisted",  with  some  such  ellipsis  as  "if  you  had  done  your 
duly",  and  as  having  from  this  original  use  developed  the 
meaning  "you  should  have  resisted".  Something  like  a 
parallel  seemed  to  me  to  exist  in  the  development  of  meaning 
undergone  by  certain  other  expressions.  For  instance,  nee 
putaHeris.  when  used  in  the  sense  of  "  nor  would  you  suppose  ", 
distinctly  and  prominently  implies  the  manifest  impropriety 
of  supposing  the  thing  referred  to  aiid  probably  came  at 
times  to  be  felt  as  amounting  practically  to  "nor  ought' 
you  (under  the  circumstances)  to  suppose".  Similarly  cvr  gou- 
deast,  starting  with  tlie  idea  "  why  would  you  rejoice  (under  the 
circumstances)  ?","  what  reason  is  there  for  rejoicing  ?"  (i.  e.  it 
would  be  absurd  to  rejoice)  came  to  mean  "  why  should  you  re- 


>  In  his  ditcnMion  of  my  theaty  regarding  a  Subjunctive  of  Obligation 
or  Propilely  in  l.atln  (tee  hi*  Ciiliqur  of  Somo  Kcccnt  Subjunctive  Tlieo- 
fie«),  ProfeiKoi  Bennett  (orgeta  tliaC  the  idea  ot  "propriety",  a»  well  as 
that  al"obllgaitun  ".  U  InvoWtd  in  my  theory.  By  clineing  to  (he  word 
"ought"  in  applying  the  ibeorjr  to  concrete  cues,  be  makes  (be  Inteipie- 
lallon  aometlnei  *ecm  (orc«d  and  tionalural,  For  instance.  In  Ttin.  £17, 
mati  autriari  ntfue  It  ettfltatiis  taiki,  he  tiiDtlales  "don't  turn  away  and 
JOD  oughtn't  lo  bide  ".  This  li,  1  believe,  ibe  only  passage  in  which  a 
probibillon  inimedidely  precedes  this  uie  of  nti  and  is  thereEore  the  pas- 
•age  in  which  my  interpretation  secmi  least  natmal.  Still  even  here  it 
make*  perfeclty  good  seme  to  interpret  ■•don't  turn  away — nor  had  you 
belter  hide  ".  If  '■  oaght  "  is  10  be  the  one  word  by  which  my  theory  i*  la 
be  tested,  the  word  moal  be  understood  as  used  with  (he  vaiioua  ttiadea  of 
meaning  tccogniied  by  lexicographers,  vix.,  as  meaning  not  merely  "to  be 
bound  In  duty  by  moral  obligation  ",  but  alto,  and  quite  •*  odeo.  as  mean* 
ing  "  lo  be  necessary,  fit.  becoming  or  eapedieni,  to  behoove  "  (Webstet). 
"  Vou  ought"  in  English  frequenity  means  "you'd  better",  "you  need 
to",  elc.  The  fact  thai  the  word  "ought  "  has  taken  on  all  these  meanings 
ptoves  thai  an  expreasion  ot  obligation  may  easily  become  one  ol  mere 
propriety,  and  forma  therefore  a  sufficient  jutlificalton  for  asBOCisling  the 
two  conceptions  aa  1  have  done. 
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joiee?'"  But  I  must  confess  that  such  a  development  of  meaning 
does  not  seem  so  natural  in  a  contrary-to-fact  expression  like 
rtsMisscs  as  in  cxpresaions  like  nee  putauerit  and  tur  gaudtai  f. 
Further  consideration  has  convinced  me  not  merely  that  the  two 
types  of  expression  represented  by  retiitisses  and  ne  emisses  vaxal 
be  associated  as  being  ufhrmative  and  negative  forma  of  the  same 
modal  use,  but  that  bolli  (he  common  view  regarding  ihe  mood, 
and  the  one  previously  held  by  myself,  are  fundamentally  wrong. 
The  best  and  clearest  statement  of  the  common  view  with  which 
1  am  acquainted  is  that  found  in  the  Appendix  (§363)  to  Bennett's 
Latin  Grammar,  from  which  1  quote  the  following,  enclosing  in 
brackets  a  sentence  added  by  Professor  Bennett  in  bis  Critique, 

p.  27: 

'■  Corresponding  to  the  jussive  loguatur, '  let  him  speak '. '  he's 
to  speak ',  there  developed  an  imperfect  use,  loquerelur,  '  he  was 
to  speak  *, '  he  should  have  spoken '.  This  use  is  manifestly  a 
derived  one,  since  one  cannot  now  will  a  person  to  have  done  in 
the  past  what  he  obviouRly  has  failed  to  do.  An  expression  like 
loquerelur,  therefore,  must  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy 
of  U^uatur.    The  pluperfect  subjunctive  also  occurs  in  this  sense 

■  Bennett  (Ctitiquc,  p.  iz  f.)  i«gard*  lucb  >  dcvcloptnent  of  meining  aa 
impoiiiblc.  Bui  a  similar  developmem  hu  actually  laken  pta<c  and  «a)k 
lie  hUlorlcilly  liaced,  in  the  nieasing  oi  llie  Rngllili  woid  "should*', 
which  somttimeit  indicate!  obligation,  lome  timet  (in  I  he  firii  person)  mere 
conllnfcnl  (ulutlly.  Thli  development  of  nieanlni;  wl*  due  wholly  to  ■ 
conluaion  in  the  popnlai  mind,  lomcwhern  in  the  bialorf  of  (he  language, 
belweeti  (he  two  concepliona.  Ucnnelt  tenatkai  "what  ■  petion  would 
do  .  .  .  beaia  no  neecasary  or  natural  relation  to  wh>l  he  noghl  to  do. 
Sanciiise*  one  woald  do  what  one  outht.  Oliener,  t  fear,  one  would  do 
what  one  ought  not".  Thia  laat  aaaerilon  aiay  be  (rue.  Hut  the  (act 
teinaina  that  the  ideaa"  ought  10  do"  and  "  deatined  (o  do"  ba«e  irery 
Irequenlly,  both  In  ancient  and  modem  language*,  come  to  be  expreaaed 
bjr  on*  and  the  tame  mechaniim,  and  that  (hit  hat  been  due  to  the  tnli. 
mate  aaaocialion,  at  (imea,  of  the  two  conceptlona  involved.  For  Initance, 
■be  worda  "thall  "  in  English,  "sollcn  "  in  German,  "devoir "  in  French, 
all  start  with  the  idea  o(  "  ooght ",  but "  I  ahall  go  "  bait  come  to  mean  thai 
the  act  will  certainly  lake  place,  and  "or  toll"  and '*il  dott "  ate  often  uted 
in  the  aeote  of  "be  i*  deatined  to"!  "faeUttimm  at"  mean*  "ought  to  be 
done  ".  but  It  alao  means  "must  be  done  ";  again  In  id /atitninm  luranil 
lh«  idea o(  obligation  ia  entirely  lacking;  '•■tftrtil",  "Ai\",  "jp#"Bieall 
used  both  of  what  "ooght  to  be  "  and  of  what  "mutt  be"i  "obliged" 
DMaoa  "  under  obligation  '*,  but  "  he  Is  obliged  to  go  "  >ef«ia  10  an  act  thai 
ii  ot  nectttily  going  to  happen. 
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[evidently  an  attempt  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  (lie  refereaoel 
to  the  past],  as  eutn  tmitalus  esses, '  you  ought  to  have  imitated^ 
him '.     The  volilive  character  of  these  expressions  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  negative  is  regularly  ne." 

This  explanation  recognizes  as  involved  in  the  expressions  ttg 
emiiscs  und  ne poposcisies  two  ideas,  viz.,  the  volitive  idea,  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  prohibition,  and  the  idea  of  obligation  or  propriety, 
in  the  form  of  a  mere  assertion  that  an  obligation,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  existed  (equivalent  therefore  to  some  form  of  oporlel  with 
the  infinitive).  These  two  ideas  arc  wholly  different  and  distinct. 
A  prohibition  caimot  at  the  same  time  be  an  assertion  that  merely 
states  something.  If  therefore  both  of  these  ideas  are  suggested 
by  ne  emiises,  as  is  assumed  by  the  interpietation  we  are  con- 
sidering, it  follows  that  one  of  them  must  be  the  idea  primarily 
expressed  and  the  other  must  be  merely  an  implication  involved. 
That  is,  the  expression  nf  emisses  must  be  primarily  a  prohibition 
(the  idea  of  obligation  being  merely  implied),  or  else  primarily 
a  mere  assertion  that  an  obligation  existed  in  the  past.  Let  us 
consider  the  possibility  of  each  of  these  two  alternatives. 

The  first  alternative  is  absolutely  impossible,  a  fact  fully  recog- 
nized by  Bennett  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  His  own  language 
is  sufiicieat  comment  on  this  point,  viz.,  "  one  cannot  now  will  a 
person  to  Iiave  done  in  the  past  what  he  obviously  has  iailed  to 
do."  or  will  him  not  to  do  what  he  obviously  has  done. 

But  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  other  alternative  is  equally 
impossible.  To  suppose  that  the  Romans  themselves  felt  these 
expressions  as  mere  assertions  of  any  sort  would  involve  us  in 
insurmountable  difficulties.  For  instance  if  these  expressions 
were  mere  assertions  that  an  obligation  existed  in  the  past  (and 
were  therefore  equivalent  to  some  form  oioporUt  with  the  infini- 
tive), the  ne  could  then  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that 
the  expression  originated  in  some  volitive  use  of  the  subjunctive 
and  that,  in  the  developed  use,  the  «e  was  simply  retained  from 
the  earlier  volitive.  But  before  ne,  the  negative  of  the  volitive, 
could  be  used  to  negative  a  mere  assertion  that  an  obligation 
existed  in  the  past,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  used  with 
expressions  which  were  identical  inform  with  direct  independent 
expressions  of  the  will,  but  which  nevertheless  so  prominently 
implied  the  idea  of  an  obligation  that  they,  after  a  time,  came  to 
be  regarded  as  sometimes  amounting  to  mere  statements  that  an 
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obligation  existed.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  starling  point 
from  which  the  development  might  proceed.  But  it  has  been 
seen  that  tie  cmisses  does  not  have  the  form  of  any  possible 
expression  of  the  speaker's  will.  Therefore  this  use  of  ne  in  an 
expression  which,  we  are  for  the  moment  assuming,  has  already 
come  to  be  felt  as  a  mere  assertion  of  the  existence  of  an  obliga- 
tion, cannot  have  originated  in  such  an  expression  as  m^  ^mitses, 
or  any  similar  expression  referring  to  the  past.  If  then,  ne  has 
come  to  be  used  in  mere  assertions,  it  must  first  have  been  so 
used  in  assertions  referring  to  the  present.  In  other  words,  we 
must  assume  that  sudi  expressions  as  ne  emeris.  ne  emai,  first 
began  to  be  felt  as  mere  assertions  that  the  act  ought  not  to  be 
performed.  After  ne  had  begun  to  be  frequently  associated  with 
assertions  of  this  form,  it  might  then  have  easily  drifted  away  from 
this  original  use  and  come  to  be  used  m  assertions  that  the  act 
ought  not  to  have  been  performed  in  the  past.  i.  e.  in  assertions 
that  did  not  even  retain  ihe/orm  of  an  expression  of  the  .speaker's 
will,'  But  no  syniacttciau.  so  lar  as  I  know,  ever  claimed  that  Me 
emeris,  ne  emat,  etc.,  are  ever  mere  assertions  that  the  act  ought 
not  to  be  performed,  i.  e.  that  they  mean  merely  "  it  is  not  proper 
for  you  to  buy  ".  "  you  ought  not  to  buy  ".  Such  expressions  are 
universally  regarded  as  prohibitions,  involving  no  more  idea  of 
obligation  or  propriety  than  the  imperative  ne  erne,  tie  emifo 
itself.  If  ne  emeris  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  "do  not 
buy  ".  then  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in  an  expression  like  ne  emisset, 
ne  is  suddenly  felt  as  the  negative  of  a  mere  assertion  that  an 
obligation  existed.  This  forces  us  back  upon  the  other  alternative 
agun  and  we  must  assume  to  be  (rue  what  we  have  already 
agreed  cannot  be  true,  namely,  that  ne  is  used  only  because  ne 
emistes  is  still  felt  distinctly  as  an  expression  of  the  speaker's  will 
(a  prohibition)  and  one  requiring  therefore  the  negative  associated 
with  the  voliiive.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  Subjunctive  of 
Obligation  or  Propriety,  from  first  to  last,  early  and  late,  persist- 
ently clings  to  tion  as  its  negative — or  rather,  nott  clings  to  it.' 
There  is  absolutely  no  exception  to  this  statement,  unless  tu 


■  Even  lh«n  Ibo  plnpciEacI  lenie  would  ha*t  been  inappioprlale. 

>  See  m;  Siadi«*  on  itiU  polni.  If  Dm  ciplanalioo  o(  at  emhiit  etc 
oflerad  in  tha  ptttcnt  papat  >>  corTect,the  chief  support  foi  Ihe  Ibeorylhit 
lh«  labjoactiie  ot  obligation  ever  iroie  Iron  avolitivc  labjuDcliveiagone. 
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tmisus.  ru  pep9scitus,  etCi  which  we  arc  discussing,  fonn  such 
exceptions. 

A  still  further  obstacle,  and  a  very  serious  one,  in  the  way  of 
the  theory  I  am  combating  is  formed  by  the  use  of  the  pluperfect 
tenae — a  tense  probably  unknown  to  the  volitive  subjunctive.  If 
lotjuertlur  is  formed  after  tlie  analogy  of/ogua/ur,  after  the  analogy 
of  what  is  the  pluperfect  tense  used?  It  does  not  seem  satisfac- 
tory to  say  merely  that  the  pluperfect  is  due  to  a  desire  to  bring 
out  more  distinctly  the  reference  to  the  past.  How  does  the 
pluperfect  in  such  cases  refer  any  more  distinctly  to  the  speaker's 
past  than  the  imperfect?  The  imperfect  tense  refers  as  distinctly 
to  the  past  as  anything  possibly  can,  and  there  is,  in  such  a 
context  as  that  in  which  these  expressions  occur,  never  any  danger 
of  the  slightest  ambiguity.  Is  it  then  conceivable  that  a  Roman 
would  ever  hesitate  to  use  the  imperfect  tense  for  tear  that  some 
one  would  think  he  was  referring  to  the  present  ?  The  question 
Means  answered  with  the  asking. 

It  follows  from  the  considerations  above  advanced  that  ne 
ftmsus,  ne poposciisei,  etc.  cannot  be  either  prohibitions  or  nega> 
tive  assertions.  The  theory  we  have  been  discussing  does  not 
satisfactorily  account  either  for  the  negative,  or  for  (he  pluperfect 
tenw.  Apparently  then  we  have  from  the  veiy  outset  been 
tnvcUiiK  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  am  now  convinced  that  these 
exprenions  arc  developed  from  the  optative.  If  wc  proceed 
upon  this  assumption,  the  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  is  at 
once  greatly  simplified.  The  pluperfect  tense,  which  is  wholly 
inexplicable  and  without  para.ltcl  if  the  expressions  be  regarded  as 
volitive  in  origin,  now  becomes  perfectly  regular  and  exactly  what 
would  be  expected.  The  ne,  loo,  now  seems  perfectly  normal 
since  some  idea  of  an  unfulfilled  wish,  i.e.  of  regret  that  something 
happened  which  ought  not  lo  have  happened,  slitl  remains  promi- 
nent enough  in  the  expressions  to  justify  the  retention  of  the 
negative  ne.  Such  expressions  of  regret  used  of  the  past  might 
eisily  lean  toward  the  idea  of  obligation  or  propriety.  On  the 
other  liand,  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  which  he  feels 
ought  not  to  have  happened,  about  which  it  would  seem  very 
unnatural  for  him  to  wish  thai  it  had  not  happened.  Such  expres- 
sions might  well  have  been  used  now  with  the  one  idea  upper- 
most, now  with  the  other. 

The  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  ne  eomesses  and  ne 
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/attrti.cWKd  by  Bennett  from  Plautus  (Men.  6i  i ,  Pteud.  437),  forms 
no  obstacle  to  the  explanation  I  am  advocating,  as  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  is  occasionally  used  in  early  Latin  (and  rarely  in  later 
times)  to  express  an  unfulfilled  wish  in  the  past  (see,  for  instance. 
Cilderslecve-Lodge  §a6i,  note  2),  and  the  developed  use  might 
have  retained  this  peculiarity  of  tense-usage.  The  occasional  use 
of  Hon '  will  then  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  occasional  use  of 
,turt  with  other  optative  subjunctives.  It  is  true  that  uiinam 
'might  have  been  expected  with  the  pluperfect  tense,  but  as 
utinam  is  very  frequently  omitted  with  the  present  and  perfect 
tenses  of  the  optative  subjunctive  and  sometimes  with  the  imper- 
feet,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  might  occasionally 
be  omitted  also  with  the  pluperfect.  Indeed  many  scholars  recog- 
nize its  occasional  omission  with  the  pluperfect.'  The  omission 
would  seem  especially  natural  as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  (he 
expression  began  to  drift  away  from  the  idea  of  mere  wishing. 
At  any  rate  it  seems  fir  less  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  curious 
expressions  have  their  origin  in  the  optative  subjunctive  than  to 
regard  them  as  representing  a  development  from  the  volitive. 
Ccmnau,  Unrnawn. 

H.  C.  Elmer. 


>  S««  Clement'i  PfohJbiliTes  in  Silver  Latin  (Amcr.  Jout.  o(  Pliil..  Vol. 
XXI,  I). 

■  Sue  Allen  and  Grc«nough  f (67,  D,  no[«  3;  Hirkn«M  {jiS,  ii  ••«  also 
the  commenM  of  edilnra  and  Gllderileeve-Lodge  fiOi,  note  t.  on  Tiball. 
I,  10,  it-i:. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LATIN  VERBS  OF  RATING. 

I. 
The  Sfyiisiic  Use  of  Pro, 

With  a  number  of  verbs  of  rating  pro  with  the  ablative  is  used 
instead  of  the  genitive  of  value.  This  is,  ultimately. a  developmenl 
of  the  use  of^r^  with  the  force  of 'in  the  pisce  of,' '  instead  of,' 
'for,'  seen  in  such  examples  as  Cat.  p.  37,  16  (Jordan)  numquam 
ego  argentum  pro  vino  congiario  .  .  .  disdidi.  Of  the  inier- 
tnediate  stages  in  the  development  one  is  to  be  found  in  the 
occurrence  of /w  in  expressions  of  price.  Cp.  Plaut.  MoM.  833 
Iris  minas  pro  istis  duobus  .  .  .  dedi.  Another  is  its  use  with 
verbs  of  viewing,  judging,  considering,  etc.  Cp.  Plaut.  Slich.  571 
sese  ducit  pro  adulescentulo ;  Ter.  Ad.  48  bunc  . . .  babui,  amavi 
pro  meo;  Cic  Verr.  2,  4,  33;  and  the  frequent  occurrence  ai pro 
etrto  habere  and  similar  expressions,  as  in  Cic.  All.  10,  6,  3  Pom- 
peium  pro  certo  habemus  per  lllyricum  proficisci  in  Galliam ; 
Sail.  C.  53,  17;  Liv,  23,  6,  8;  id.  35,  10,  i.  Many  examples  of 
this  usage  mighl  be  given.  It  emerges  al  an  early  period  and 
maintains  itself  throughout  the  history  of  (he  language. 

It  is  from  this  subjective  use  oipro  that  the  construction  oi pro 
wKb  the  ablative  as  a  substitute  for  the  geniiive  of  value  is 
immediaiely  developed ;  I  mean  the  use  oi  pro  with  the  ablative 
of  some  word,  which,  with  a  verb  of  rating,  is  usually  put  in  the 
genitive.  Pro  nihUo  is  the  phrase  that  occurs  most  frequently  ; 
r^  nid^o  turns  up  occasionally,  and  possibly  other  combinations 
ligbt  be  found.  Examples  are  pro  KthUo  tise  instead  of  mhiH 
eae,  pro  nikilo  habere  instead  of  Kthili  habere,  pro  Ntkih  putare 
instead  of  nihili  putare.   ■ 

Neither  Ptautus  nor  Terence  seem  to  have  used  pro  mhilo, 
although  many  instances  of  nihili  are  found.  The  only  example 
that  I  have  noticed  in  early  Latin  is  Caecil.  ap.  Varr.  L.  L.  7,  103 
(Spengel)  tantum  rem  dibalare  ut  pro  nilo  habucril.  It  is  first 
fillly  developed  by  Cicero  who  clearly  prefers  it  to  nihili,  as  being 
more  formal,  as  making  a  rounder  phrase,  in  those  of  bis  works  in 
which  special  attention  is  paid  to  style.     Of  nihili  there  seem  to 
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be  only  five  examples  in  all  his  works ;  oipro  niAHe,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  thirty  have  been  noted,  seventeen  of  which  occur  tn 
the  philosophical  writings,  eleven  in  the  speeches,  two  In  the 
letters.  The  statistics  are  significant.  The  phrase,  well  adapted 
to  the  fuller  style  of  the  philosophical  works,  is  not  in  keepiof; 
with  the  conciseness  and  brevity  of  the  letters. 

In  almost  every  case  it  occurs  in  the  cadence  of  the  sentence, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  examples  it  stands  as  the  last  member 
of  a  climax.  In  this,  which  is  perhaps  its  most  characteristic 
position,  the  stylistic  effect  is  most  clearly  seen.  Cp.  Fin. 
■  •  33t  6i  quam  conlemnet,  quam  despiciet,  quam  pro  nihilo 
putabit;  Tusc.  3,  17,  36  ut  omnia  .  .  .  contemnas  et  pro  nihilo 
putea;  Off.  1,  9,  aS  contcmnantet  pro  nihilo  putent;  ib.  1,21,71 
quod  gloriam  contemnant  et  pro  nihilo  puient ;  de  Or.  3,  84,  344 
magnitudo  animi,  qua  onines  res  humanae  tcnues  ac  pro  nihilo 
pulantur;  Mil.  24.64  ut  .  .  .  contcmpsit  ac  pro  nihilo  putavit! 
Div.  in  CaecU.  7,  34  contempsit  semper  ac  pro  nihilo  putavit ; 
Fin.  3,  8.  39  despicere  ac  pro  nihilo  putare;  ib.  3,  11,  37  non 
requirat  et  pro  nihilo  putet;  Caecin.  ig,  56  respuat  .  ,  .  et  pro 
nihilo  putavit ;  Vatin.  9,  23  solus  conculcaris  ac  pro  nihilo  putaris; 
Fin.  4,  14,  37  relinquat  et  pro  nihilo  habeat  herbam ;  Off.  5,  34 
contemnere  et  pro  nihilo  ducere ;  Tusc.  5, 10, 30  opes  conteronere 
eaque  .  .  .  pro  nihilo  ducere. 

Elsewhere  it  is  used  alone :  cp.  Phil.  3,  33,  56  quoniam  con- 
demnatum  esse  pro  nihilo  sit ;  Att.  14,  9,  i  di  immortales,  quam 
milii  isia  pro  nihilo !  Fin.  3,  13,  43  quae  . . .  visa  sunt  pro  nihilo ; 
Phil.  I,  6,  14  ut  ...  rempubticam  prn  nihilo  habcremus;  Dom. 
•4.  38;  Tusc.  5,  26,  73  quam  pro  nihilo  puto!  Fin.  5,  24,  73; 
Lael.  23,  86;  Phil.  10,  3,  6;  Fam.  10,  26,  3;  Tusc.  5,  33,  90  pro 
nihilo  pecuniam  ducere ;  Verr.  3,  16,  40. 

Other  examples  oi  pro  nihilo  occur  here  and  there  in  classical 
and  silver  Latin.  Cp.  Sail.  J.  31,  35  quae  .  .  .  pro  nihilo  haben- 
tur;  Liv.  2,  61,  5  iribunos  ,  .  ■  pro  nihilo  habebat;  id.  33,  46,  3; 
Sen.  Dial,  it ,  to,  3  habuisse  eadem  pro  nihilo  ducit ;  id.  N.  Q.  4, 
13,  10  pro  nihilo  est  familiaris  rigor;  Pers.  i,  30  ten  cirraiorum 
centum  dictata  fuisse  pro  nihilo  pendes?  Sil.  Ital.  3, 494  pro  nihilo 
esse ;  Piin.  N.  H.  18,  31.  319. 

In  later  Latin  we  find  it  taken  up  by  some  of  the  church  fathers. 
Cp.  Lactant.  i,  735.  12'  philosophiam  .  .  .  pro  nihilo  conputcnt; 

■Th«  ielei«nc«  I*  10  volume,  page  and  lino  o(  the  Vienna  editioa. 
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Sulp.Sev.  336, 12.  Lucifer  uses  it  in  several  passages:  ioS,7;  178, 
35  dignaris pro  niliilo  habere  persequi  servos  unid  liliidei;  391,6; 
44,  9  liaec  omnia  ducens  pro  nihilo;  52,35;  134,8;  345,4:  391, 
16;  391,  31.  Cp.  Pjitil.  Nol.  2,  438,  33  qui  autcm  pro  nihito  me 
habeni,  ad  niliilum  redigcntur;  id.  3,438,  9;  3,439,10.  Gregory 
of  Tours  3,  707,  I  (Amdt)  has  obi  ect  amenta  pro  nihito  rcputata; 
id.  3,715,  iscontumelias  pro  nihilo  habucrunl;  and.  what  is  of 
special  interest,  examples  of  the  combination  of  pro  ni/iilo  with 
verbs  other  than  those  of  rating,  namely  respuere  and  dcduccrc. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  OroBius  353,  12  with  cOHtemnere:  et 
tpsi  pro  nihilo  contempt!  sunt.  This  development  is  indirect  line 
with  the  Ciceronian  phraseology  already  pointed  out,  e.  g.  Tunc 
3>  17,  36  contemnas  et  pro  nihilo  pules;  Fin.  3,  11,  37  respuat 
.  .  .  ei  pro  nihilo  putel. 

II. 
A  Group  of  Partitive  Gemtiws. 

In  the  expressions  botu  cottsuUre,  ae^ui  bonique  fa<er{,  nihil 
pensi  esse,  the  genitives  are  partitive.  AHquid  boni  (onsulere 
means  to  consider  something  as  forming  part  of  that  which  is 
good ;  aliquid  tuyui  boni^ue fa^ere,  to  count  something  as  part  of 
that  which  is  fair  and  good ;  while  in  nihil  pensi  we  have  the  same 
partitive  genitive  as  in  nihil  mali,  nihil  noi>i.  These  genitives 
should,  therefore,  be  ditferentiaied  from  the  genitives  of  value 
magni,parvi  etc.,  which  go  back  to  an  original  genitive  of  quality 
m^gni pretii,  parvi pretii.  Their  classification  under  the  head  of 
the  Genitive  of  Value,  adopted  by  almost  all  our  grammars,  is  in 
some  cases  perhaps  simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  yet  in  one  of 
the  more  recent  productions  of  this  now  prolific  field  identity  of 
origin  seems  to  be  implied.  The  fact  that  the  expressions  had 
become  stereotyped,  and  that  the  Romans  in  their  everyday  use 
of  them  did  not  feel  their  partitive  origin,  docs  not  afTect  the 
question.  Neither  did  they  feel  the  genitives  magni. pann  with 
verbs  of  rating  as  genitives  of  quality.  Roby's  explanation 
(§1191)  that  tumi,  aeifui,  and  pensi  »IK  locatives  may  now  be  feirly 
regarded  as  exploded,  at  any  rale,  wherever  Latin  grammar  is 
studied  seriously.  His  theory  seems  to  survive,  for  the  most 
part,  only  in  some  ofthe  smaller  editions  of  Latin  authors,  and  it 
is  accordingly  somewhat  surprising  to  find  it  cropping  up  in  so 
pretentious  a  work  as  Spooner's  edition  of  Tacitus'  Histories. 
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At  leasl  some  such  itlea  is  apparently  involved  in  his  note  at  i ,  46 
neque  genus  ()uaestua  pens!  habebat :  "pensi  \%  a  genitive  of  price, 
literally  'at  any  value."' 

Boni  tonsulere. 

That  this  was  an  old  formula  we  know  from  Quintiliun  InsL 
Orat.  I,  6,  33  sit  eiiini  'Consul'  a  consulcndo  vcl  a  iudiciindo, 
nam  et  hoc  "consulere'  vetcrcs  vocavcrunl,  unde  adhuc  remanet 
iliud  'rogat  boni  consulas,'  id  est  bonum  iudices,  Cp.  also  Paul. 
ex  Fcst.  (p.  29  de  Ponor)  'consulas'  aniiqui  ponebant  non  tan- 
tum  pro  'consilium  petas'  et  'pcrconlcris,'  sed  etiam  pro  'iudices' 
et  'statuas.'  It  survived  as  an  archaism,  occurring  sporadically 
in  all  periods  of  the  language.  An  old  fashioned  homely  phrase, 
it  is  found  most  frequenily  in  writings  in  which  thetc  is  a  tendency 
to  use  colloquial  Latin,  or  where  at  least  iheie  is  no  elTort  made 
in  the  direction  of  an  elevated  style. 

We  find  it  first  of  all  in  Plaut.  True.  429  boni  consulas.  Cp. 
Cist.  46s  ut  illud  quod  tuam  in  rem  conducat.  aequi  consulam. 
Cato  uses  it  Oral.  Keliq.  {p.  41  Jordan)  cane  fieri  bonis,  bono 
genere  gnatis,  boni  consulilis?  and  Varro  L.  L.  7,  4  M.  potius 
boni  consulenduni  quam  . . .  reprchendendum.  It  occurs  in  Priap. 
53.  6  consule  poma  boni,  in  familiar  address  to  the  least  dignified 
of  Italian  deities,  and  in  Ovid's  pleading  line,  Tdst.  4.  I,  106  car- 
men, interdicia  mihi,  consuls,  Roma,  boni.  Cp.  Ep.  ex  Pont.  i| 
3, 94  and  3,  S,  34.  Au);u3tus,  a  man  of  plain  speech,  makes  use  01 
it  in  his  letter  to  Horace,  Suet,  de  poetis  (p.  47,  8  Reifferscheid) 
libdlum  tuum,  quern  ego  .  .  .  boni  consulo.  Columella  10, 
praef.  5  has  boni  consulai,  si  non  sit  dedecori.  It  is  a  mannerism 
of  Seneca's;  cp.  Ep.  17,  7  id  boni  consulet;  ib.  133,  1  hanc  coqui 
ac  pistoris  moram  boni  consulo ;  Ben.  i ,  S,  i ;  ib.  5, 17, 5 ;  7.  t,  i ; 
Dial.  I,  2,  4quicquid  accidit  boni  consulant ;  it,  to,  6.  In  all 
these  instances  it  has  a  direct  object.  Somewhat  less  definite  is 
Ben.  3,  3S,  I  hoc  iniilum  est:  boni  conaulamus.  With  st  clause 
Ep.  75,  4  sed  si  ita  conpetit,  ut  .  .  .  ,  boni  consulet ;  ib.  88,  14 
si  quid  remittitur,  boni  consulo;  lb.  loS,  to.  Other  examples 
are  PHn.  N.  H.  33  prooem.  2,  4;  ib.  8,  16,  44;  Quintil.  6 
prooem.  16  boni  auccm  consulere  nostrum  la  bore  m :  Plin.  Ep. 
7.  13,  3  quod  si  fcccris.  boni  consulam.  Apulcius,  true  to  his 
archaizing  tendency,  shows  some  examples:  Flor.  i,  7  fin, 
Apol.  16  med.,  with  accusative  and  infinitive,  ego  non  mirer,  si 
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boni  coQSutis  me  de  islo  distortissimo  vultu  tuo  dicere ;  ib.  99 
init.  In  Met.  S,  9  wc  have  a  development  in  the  addition  of  the 
supcfialivc:  boni  ergo  el  optinii  consuics,  si.  .  .  .  Met.  6,  3  13 
probably  another  example  of  the  use  of  optimi,  although  in  this 
case  many  of  the  MSS  have  optime.  We  find  it  again  in  its 
simple  form  in  Dig.  4,  4  fin.;  ib.  33,  3,  12.  i :  Auson.  Ep.  16,  i 
(p.  175  Sch.)  quod  lu  etsi  tectum  non  probes,  scriptum  boni  con* 
Bules;  and  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  letters  of  Symmachus, 
with  accusative  1,  20  (15),  3m...  has  adlegationes  boni  con< 
sulas;  t,  30  (34);  4,  58,  I ;  8,  49;  with  accusative  and  infinitive 
3,  1 1,  I  deesse  huic  epistulae  Ailicam  «anitiileni  boni  consule. 

Aequi  boaique  facere. 

This  phrase  is  more  diBtincdy  colloquial.  It  occurs  in  Tcr.  Heauu 
788  ceterum  equidem  isiuc,  Chrcmea,  aequi  bonique  facio,  Cp. 
PUui.  Mil.  7S4  acqui  istuc  facio, '  that's  alt  the  same  to  me.' 
Cicero  AtL  7,  7.  4  has  qui  toium  istuc  aequi  boni  Tacit :  Liv.  34, 
33,  13  in  a  speech  ceterum  si  .  .  .  nos  aequi  bonique  facimus; 
Apul.  Met-  I,  5  init.  istud  quidem  quod  pollicerlH  aequi  bonique 
focio;  ib.  II,  18  oblaliones  honescas aequi  bonique  facio;  Symm. 
1.50(44}.  I- 

NiAit  pcnsi  esse,  ha&ere,  etc, 

or  the  expressions  in  which  pensi  occurs,  the  earliest  type  is 
exemplified  in  Plaut.  True.  765  nee  mi  adeost  tanliilum  pensi  iam 
quo  capiam  calceos.  Of  the  same  kind  is  Sail.  C.  52,  34  quibus 
St  quicquam  umquam  pensi  fuisset  .  .  .  ;  cp.  also  Liv.  26,  15,  4 
quia  neque  quid  dicerent  neque  quid  facerent  quicquam  unquam 
pcDsi  fuisaet ;  id.  34.49.7:  42, 32,3  illi  cui  nihil  pensi  sit ;  43,7,11 
quibus  nihil  neque  dicere  pensi  sit  neque  facere;  Sidon.  Apoll. 
Ep.  3,  13;  Greg.  Tur.  t,  149,  36  (Arndt)  in  Cantino  autem  nihil 
sancti,  nihil  pensi  fuit. 

In  all  these  examples  esst  is  the  verb  used.  Nihii  {mc  quie- 
quant)  perut  habere  is  probably  not  much  later  in  origin,  although 
its  lirst  appearance  in  extant  literature  seems  to  be  in  one  of  the 
i^nUnliiu  ascribed  to  Caecilius  Balbus  (p.  127  in  Friedrich's 
edition  of  Pubtilius  Syrus)  nil  pensi  habere  insanientem  est  vivere. 
Sallust  uses  it  C.  33.  3  neque  dicere  neque  Ctcere  quicquam  pensi 
habebat;  ib.  5,  6;  1 3,  3  linked  with  moderali:  pudorem  pudici- 
tiam  •  .  •  nihil  pensi  neque  moderati    habere;  id.  J.  41,  9  nihil 
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pcnsi  ncque  sand!  hiibere;  Sen.  B«n.  i,  9,  5;  Suet  Ner.  34;  id. 
Dom.  12.  In  Gel).  13,  is,  2  we  find  a  varifttion  of  the  phrase  in 
ratum  pensumque  nihil  haberet,  where  the  form  of  pensttm  is 
probably  duc'to  that  ai  ratum.  Lactantius  1,481,1  has  nihil 
denique  moderati  aut  pensi  habcnt,  diunmodo  .  •  .  ,  where  the 
phraseology  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Sallusl  C.  13, 2  dted  above ; 
Sulp.  Sev.  103,  8  certe  Ithacium  nihil  pensi,  nihil  sancti  habuisse. 
So  far,  it  will  be  observed,  the  genitive  invaiiably  depends  upon 
some  negative  word  or  phrase  sitdi  as  ttihU  or  nee  tjuicquam. 
Just  when  the  freer  type  was  developed,  in  which  the  negative  is 
no  longer  used,  and  the  genitive  depends  directly  upon  the  verb, 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  The  first  evidence  of  this 
emancipation  is  perhaps  found  tn  Liv.  34, 31, 3  in  me  quoque  vobis 
quid  faceretis,  minus  pcnsi  esse,  but  the  first  positive  example  is 
Val.  Max.  2,  9,  3  nee  pensi  duxerat  isdein  imaginibus  ascrihi. 
This  precedent  is  followed  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  13,  15  neqtie  fas 
neque  fidem  pensi  haberet;  Dial,  zg  nee  quisquam  .  .  .  pensi 
habet  quid  .  .  .  Cp.  also  Symm.  Ep.  i,  73  {67);  ib.  r,  75  (69) 
hunc  ut  pcnsi  habeas;  3,  17,  1  UE  in  reliquum  pensi  habeas 
amicitiac  diligentiam.  It  is  in  this  last  stage  of  its  development 
that  pensi  comes  closest  to  the  Genitive  of  Value. 

UnvnniT  or  Chiuco.  GORDON  J.  LaING. 


THE  PENTAPODY  IN  GREEK  POETRY. 


There  is  noihinK  more  striking  in  the  bisiory  of  Greek  metres 
than  the  (act  that  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  titeralure  we  fmd  so 
highly  developed  a  form  of  verse  as  the  dactylic  hexameter,  a 
tctraseme  hexapody,  evidently  not  representing  the  people  nor 
coming  from  them.  The  solemn,  majestic  d acty I ico- spondaic 
verse,  so  well  adapted  toBonginserviceofthegods.had  naturally 
been  employed  by  those  early  leaders  of  the  people,  the  priests ; 
it  was  used  in  the  course  of  time,  in  the  form  of  the  hexameter,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  meaHurcs:  we  find  it  so  used  by  the 
great  poet  himself  in  the  two  works  which  mark  for  us  the  begin* 
oing  of  the  literature.  How  long  the  process  of  evolution  and 
firm  establishment  of  this  composite  verse  lasted  we  may  never 
know;  certainly  long  enough  to  make  its  use  a  fixed  law  which 
no  one  might  easily  transgress.  The  first  change  is  seen  in  the 
introduction  of  the  elegiac  distich;  but  this  is  still  dactylic,  and 
the  hexameter  is  still  a  component  part.  Ail  admiration  is  there- 
fore due  the  man  who  could  completely  break  away  from  the 
thraldom  of  binding  custom  and  introduce  new  verse  forms, 
es()ecia!ly  those  which  were  dear  to  the  people  :  we  have  in  this 
at  least  one  reason  why  Archilochus  should  be  placed  next  to  the 
immortal  Homer.  Archilochus  it  was  that  gave  to  Greek  titera> 
ture  the  triseme,  the  iambic  and  trochaic  forms  of  verse;  it 
was  he  that  brought  forth  the  tetrapody  and  the  iripody;  in 
Archilochus.  too.  we  find  the  first  possibilities  of  a  peniapody.  It 
is  true,  the  second  member  of  the  elegiac  distich — the  broken  hex- 
ameter— was  caUedapenlamclerbytheanctent  writers  on  metrics, 
aod  it  still  keeps  the  name ;  but  in  cases  like  this  even  those  who 
insist  most  earnestly  on  the  necessity  of  paying  due  honor  to  the 
theories  of  the  ancients  roust  recognize  that  their  methods  were 
not  always  right. 

To  the  student  of  metres  the  peniapody  has  always  been  an 
interesting  combination  of  verse  feet.  Not  naturally  a  verse 
which  appeals  to  the  people  it  has  yet  become  one  of  the  most 
familiar  in  modern  literature,  although  everyuhcrc  its  first  appear- 
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ance  calls  for  explanation,  and  that  explanation  is  not  always 
foitticomiDg.  Abstractly  considcTcd  as  a  combination  of  units  the 
number  five  might  seem  to  be  syinmelrical  enough,  but  in  verse 
it  is  tlie  Tirpdc  that  has  held  its  own  for  ihe  poetry  of  nations,  and 
for  Greek  poetry  it  is  besides  this  the  evcr-insistenl  duodecimal 
element  which  wins  the  victory  over  the  decimal.  In  modern 
song  and  hymn  for  the  people  it  is  certainly  the  lelrapody  and 
the  Iripody  that  rciRn  supreme;  wherever  a  pentapody  shows 
itself  it  is  felt  to  be  at  least  unusual.  In  some  cases  such  pen- 
(apottics  are  easily  resolved  into  the  component  dipody  and 
tripody.  as  in  Ihe  hymna  'Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide'; 
'Jerusalem,  du  bochgebauie  Siadt';  'Ich  habe  gnug,  mein  Jesus 
lebel  Docli';  in  other  cases  this  is  not  so  readily  done,  as  in 
Luther's  'Jes^ia  dem  Propheten  das  geschah.'  In  alt,  however, 
the  music  will  be  found  to  have  taken  up  an  even  number  instead 
of  the  number  five,  and  this  change  is  brought  about  by  lenglhen- 
ing  the  note  on  a  syllable  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  or  by  pause.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
study  of  the  pentapody  on  Greek  ground  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  best  period  it  is  altogether  restricted  to  lyric  poetry,  never 
used  in  continuous  sticbic  arrangement,  and  by  no  means  largely 
used  io  lyric  poetry. 

Like  the  hcxapudy  it  is  apparently  a  composite  verse,  but  that 
it  in  all  cases  so  originated  is  not  so  certain.  Of  the  several 
kinds  of  pentapody  which  we  meet  in  Greek  poetry  the  dactylic 
and  the  iambic-trochaic  seem  to  be  not  so  much  a  composition 
as  rather  a  new  creation,  a  conscious  enlargement  of  a  series 
which  already  included  tetrapody  and  hexapody.  In  the 
dactylo-epitrite  (Doric)  group  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
evident  union  of  different  elements;  not  only  was  the  com- 
position felt  at  first,  but  it  must  also  have  been  fell,  more  or 
Ie«,  throughout.  The  ease  with  which  the  component  parts 
are  separated  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  its  u»e.  The 
logaoedic  group  includes  especially  the  Sapphic  and  tlie  Alcaic 
poniapodies,  and  the  pentapody  of  the  skolia,  the  Phabccean; 
all  of  these  arc  very  f.imiliar  verses  which  might  easily  produce 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  that  the  pentapody 
is  an  ordinary  phenomenon  in  Greek  poetry.  They  are  part 
of  a  series  of  lines  which  mark  the  simplest  and  earliest  union 
between  Ihe  trochaic  and  the  dactylic  elements,  and  which  are 
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of  all  logaoedic  combinations  the  most  popular.  The  scries 
includes  the  Adonic,  the  PhcrccraKun,  the  Glyconic,  and  the 
lines  named  above,  that  is,  monodactylic '  togaoedic  dipodies, 
iripodics,  letrapodies.  and  pentapodlcs.  In  the  case  of  the  pen- 
tapody  we  have  different  names  if  the  dactyl  occurs  in  difi'cicnt 
icet.  but  the  lines  are  all  only  different  manirestaiions  of  ihc  same 
general  type,  juat  us  the  Glyconic  remains  a  Glyconic,  no  matter 
in  which  foot  the  dactyl  ts  found.  In  the  formation  of  these 
pentapodies  the  tendency  to  make  use  of  monoduciylic  lo^aotdic 
lines  was  no  doubt  fundamental,  but  it  seems  not  unlikdy  that 
they  were  in  part  based  on  lines  like  those  of  which  Archilochus 
has  left  us  three:  these  are  the  fragments  loi';  103,  v^'  i)lo^t 
vay.cviii\q  •opi.tri;  ti6.  We  are  here  Standing  on  the  bordcr-bnd 
between  pentapody  and  hexapody  ;  there  may  have  been  synco- 
pation of  the  last  fool  (as  is  j^enerally  supposed),  the  single  Iodic 
syllabic  being  extended  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  entire  foot,  or 
the  last  two  ityllables  may  form  a  trochee,  the  last  being  short  in 
the  syllaba  anceps,  just  as  we  not  infrequently  find  a  long  syllable 
wmilarly  shortened  in  the  linxl  dactyl  of  an  Aeolic  dactylic 
pemapody.'  For  Archilochus  it  was  perhaps  the  former  feeling 
that  was  uppermost:  with  him  it  may  have  meant  a  syncopation 
of  the  trimeter  which  he  himself  introduced ;  but  the  other  scansion 
could  easily,  and  soon,  arise.  The  line  becomes  fairly  familiar 
after  Archilochus,  and,  with  the  tendency  to  form  monodactylic 
logaocdic  lines,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  bow  the  use  of  a 
tribiach  in  the  third  foot  (the  metre  being  regarded  as  trochaic  with 
anacrusis)  could  have  led  to  the  formation  of  both  the  Sapphic 
(with,  and  without,  anacrusis)  and  Alcaic  verses.  Such  a  tribrach 
we  have  in  Alcman  75  ^q  napi^t  Tn'uv4iir  n  iroXro*,  in  which,  it  is 
true,  there  is  a  possibility  of  synizesis  in  the  third  foot,  but  the 
tribrach  is  more  likely.  It  is  most  interesting  and  suggestive  to 
ootc  that  the  strophe  of  Bacchylides  I  (3),'  of  Ihc  recently  dia- 


*Ia  Ibree  ot  the  skolU  I9,  ii,  11),  two  dicljrU  ate  employed,  bnl  this  la 
due  lo  the  aiigincy  o(  Ilic  oie  ot  the  naniti  Harmodiui  and  Aridngilon. 

■  In  citationi  of  Ili«  nelk  and  (he  iambic  poei*  ihc  numbetin(  of  Bergk 
((ouith  edition)  la  f  tv«n. 

*  Ct.  AUacoB  ij,  irrphliti  rd^  rdv  irSiiv  i  S  Ixtrat  fttmc,  Sappho  31 1 
101.  1;  Theociltua  19,  paaaim. 

'Th«  Dumbsring  of  iheie  odei  i*  that  given  in  Smyth's  edition  of  the 
nelic  poet*  i  nume»1*  in  pareolhcKs  giTe  Kenyon'a  arrangement. 
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covered  odes,  consists  of  a  line  like  that  from  Alcman  just  cited, 
two  tetrapodies.'  and  a  Sapphic  pentapody.  This  certainly 
proves  that  Bacchylidcs  felt  the  line  as  a  pcniapody  (if  he  felt 
the  Sapphic  line  as  a  pentapody);  but  it  also  proves  no  less 
that  the  iambic  line  in  question  was  closely  associated  in  his 
mind  with  the  Sapphic.  When  we  find  on  line  85  of  the 
same  ode  the  tribrach  in  ihe  second  foot,  where  the  daciyl 
is  found  in  the  Phalaecean,  there  is  even  more  suggeslion,  all 
culminating  in  the  use  of  Ihe  simple  iambic  line  of  Archil- 
ochus  in  the  corresponding  line  of  the  aniistrophe.  line  89. 
There  are  no  pentapodies  that  are  more  familiar  and  none  deserve 
to  be  called  popular  to  the  same  extent.  Other  logaocdic  pen- 
tapodics  arc  essentially  different :  none  of  them  occur  more  than 
a  few  times  in  the  literature,  not  a  few  only  once,  and  all  are 
creations  for  the  time  being,  their  formation  rendered  possible  by 
the  existence  of  Ihe  monodactytic  types  and  of  the  dactylic  pen- 
tapody. In  many  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  feeling;  of  composi- 
tion, so  much  so  that  at  times  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  we 
have  dipody  -f-  trtpody,  or  pentapody.  It  Is  only  the  eurhythmic 
structure  of  the  whole  that  can  linally  decide  ihe  question,  and 
where  the  material  is  not  full  enough  we  may  never  know  the 
answer. 

Before  taking  up  a  rapid  survey  of  the  use  of  the  pentapody  in 
Greek  poetry  it  may  be  well  to  hear  in  mind  that  here  as  else- 
where, if  not  more  than  elsewhere,  one  looks  in  vain  for  agree- 
ment among  the  editors,  cither  as  to  the  reading  or  as  to  the 
proper  division  of  the  tines,  with  the  result  that  pentapodies 
appear  and  disappear  according  to  Ihe  editor  one  follows.  Again, 
where  there  is  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a  tine,  the  decision 
as  to  whether  we  have  a  pentapody  or  doI  is  often  fraught  with 
more  ihan  ordinary  difhculty :  what  at  first  sight  seems  [o  be  a 
five-foot  line  is  often  shown  by  a  study  of  the  whole  ode  to  he  a 
case  of  dipody  +  tripody ;  or,  and  this  is  a  possibility  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  we  may  have  to  deal  with  syncopation,  either 
at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  line,  so  that  what  scem«  to 
be  a  pentapody  is  really  an  hcxapody.    In  the  following  the 


'In  thcie  leliapodie*  w«  haTC  th«  iddiliOD  of  anaciuait  to  the  fourth 
1ln«  ol  (he  Alcaic  lunia. 
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guidance  of  Scbmidt '  will  be  followed  in  the  main  throughout. 
It  may  be  that  for  Germany  Gleditsch*  is  right  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  statement  that  "infolge  der  UnwissenschafiHchkeiC  und 
Willkiirlichlceit  seines  Verfahrens  hat  er  uiiier  den  Philologcn 
our  einen  beschriinkten  Anhangerkrets  gefunden,"  but  wc  must 
resent  the  protasis.  If  any  are  arbitrary  it  is  those  who  preceded 
Schmidt,  including  the  ancients;  and  surely  if  his  method  is  not 
truly  scientific,  one  must  despair  of  ever  reaching  a  definition  of 
the  term. 

We  have  seen  that  Archilochus  gives  us  three  examples  of  a 
pOBuble  pentapody, although  in  him  these  lines  are  perhaps  to  be 
scanned  as  syncopated  iiimbic  trimeters.     In  Alcman '  we  find  the 

first  dactylic   pentapody:    51,  ev  -yap  ty^wya,  faraaaa,  Aiic   SirfOtip. 

We  also  find  the  Aeotic'  dactylic  pentapody  in  17.  In  71,  otcXo* 
'aXu^wv  ApiiA^aro,  we  havc  a  trochaic*  pentapody,  if  the  line  is 
complete  in  the  fragment  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  IV  140  C,  Of 
tines  tike  those  cited  from  Archilochus  Alcman  gives  several: 
1.3:  4 :  6 :  7 :  36 :  74 A ;  74B :  75 :  8  •■  They  arc  probably  to 
be  taken  as  pcntapodics-  Fragment  62.  Eimtiias  it  *a\  Utit&i 
liifX^,  gives  us  the  first  example  in  Greek  literature  of  the  mono- 
dactylic  logaoedic  pemapody,  if  Plutarch  (de  fort,  Rom.  c.  4)  has 
not  omitted  any  words  in  his  quotation ;  as  it  stands  we  have  in 
this  first  example  the  rare  use  of  the  si  nglc  dactyl  in  the  first  foot. 
In  fragment  59>  XP'^""  ^pf^'  ^X"'  ^^"O'  "trilXmiTi  KuAjnai-,  if  wc  put 
the  last  word  on  the  second  line,  we  have  another  dactylic  penta- 
pody, although  Bergk's  reading,  RfraXou  Jaa  vAxir,  making  the 


■Schmiill  baa  tbown  in  $31  of  bit  Antike  Compo»itiaii»)*lm  that  the 
pcDtapody  occur*  t»  Ih*  pilnclpil  membei  of  the  peilod  only  In  commalle 
•ongi,  ind  be  adduces  a  Tepreicnlatiia  cullacllon  oE  eaampica  from  lbs 
tra|ie  poeu  and  (lou  Pindar  10  prove  bli  point.  Other  willera  on  aielilca 
Btncrally  continl  themselves  with  the  Bialcment  tliat  (he  pentapody  occor* 
rarely  and  |ive  a  few  ciamplei  of  the  moie  fatniUar  lypei. 

*  Mcirifc  der  (iiiechen  und  Kilmer,  §  j  i>(  the  Inirnduciion. 

>  From  Alcman  to  Simonido  inclusive  all  pcntapodies  arc  given. 

*See  Hepliaentlcin.  p.  14.  Weetphal'a  edition. 

■  It  has  al  ID  been  taken  as  iambic,  but  cf •  70,  *«*<  rf  M^^  tpt^fm  «^ 
I  Tolc  nnuiXiait.  Bolb  Ibe  trochaic  and  ibe  inmbic  peniapodies  ai«  very  rare 
and  occur  Ittei  In  lb*  dr*(nali«  poets.  Tb«  trochaic  occora  In  Acacb. 
A|am.  765  =  775]  Soph.  Aj.  405  =  414;  Bnrip.  Troad.  390:  the  iambic  in 
Aotch.  408  =  41$;  B^necally  there  la  doubt  as  to  the  arran|enenl,  as  to 
Aetcb.  Suppl.  1^6=  1461  Eur.  Iph>  Anl>  ijij- 
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line  an  hexaraetCT.  is  probably  correct.'  Besides  these  penlapo- 
dies  there  are  several  lines  which  might  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
class,  but  are  to  be  scanned  otherwise.  Such  are  60.  5,  <ni  ii><M$gX' 
tV  ffirftai  vepttviHai  AXat  (where  we  have  dipody  +  tetrapody,  the 
scheme  of  the  whole  being  3  3  433  ^4'  333);  83';  87.J. 
In  Alcman,  then,  we  find  only  a  few  examples  of  the  dactylic 
pentapody  and  possibly  oae  each  of  the  trochaic  and  of  the 
nionodactylic  logaoedic  type,  while  the  iambic  line  of  Archilochtis 
is  well  represented  by  nine  examples. 

In  the  poem  attributed  to  Arion  several  pentapodies  occur, 
dactylic  and  logaoedic,  but  the  poem  represents  a  later  period, 
and  SO  does  not  count  for  that  which  we  are  now  considering. 

In  Alcaeus  we  find  above  all  the  monoductylic  line  which  goes 
by  his  name:  1 ;  9;  13  B  (incomplete);  14;  tS;  19;  30;  st;  33 
(incomplete);  33  {Hiller-Crusius  (35)  gives  a  diflferent  reading); 
36:  34;  35:  65:  68;  74.  The  Sapphic  line  occurs  in  5;  36;  77. 
Aeolic  pentapodies  are  found  in  35  and  93.  89,  oiH  n  ^vrtifMrot 
uXXut  ri  viifia  (quoted  by  the  scholiast  to  Horn.  Od.  XXI  71).  as 
it  stands  might  seem  to  be  a  daaylic  pentapody,  but  it  is  of  a 
kind  such  as  is  found  nowhere  else.    Either  •'ai^  is  to  be  added, 

'  Bctglt  al  liitt  rcid  (he  lln«  without  cbangr  ui  xtldllion,  IhuH  giving  u> 
an  curt;  specimen  of  dictyla-cpilrile  vctic,  bat  one  al  a  kind  that  do«B 
DDl  occur  in  Ibo  lalct  poeit  who  utc  the  niclic.  Th«  tstiling  would  be 
iaiet«>llng  a*  iccalling  Pindar'm  nna*ual  line,  ?ylh.  Ill  4,  Ovpnvn^  jimav 
tvpviiiiinira  K|iiliiii',  jlitaaiet  r'  ifix""  noJUoii  ^f/p'  i)p6riijar,  where  the 
diviiion  i»  iliHermt,  the  «elieme  being  «iihet  54  i  or  3  ji:  j.  Nowhrte 
e)i>e  duet  Plndai  give  u*  in  the  daclyla-eplliite  metie  a  pentapody  can. 
taining  (our  dacly1»,or  a  (tipodjr  connUting  ol  tliiee.  ll  it  intetciling.  loo. 
to  note  that  the  tendency  10  make  une  of  epitrite  coml>lnat!on)>,  %o  natural 
lo  the  language,  and  showing  ittelf  conalantly  in  iambic  and  trocbslc 
llnea,  appear*  aliet  a  dactyl  in  Alcman  6t,  cited  aboTe, 

■TbM*  two  line*: 

nrpmoiv,     a\  yip  'iifi^Mjv  i  A(«?o{. 

■re  quoted  by  Hcphaeatlnn  (p,  46),  in  the  chapter  in  which  he  give*  hi* 
explanation  uf  the  Sapphic  and  the  Alcaic  veiaea,  and  of  Che  Sapphic  and 
Ibe  Pbaliecean  with  anacruaia.  It  I&  not  surprising  thai  the  pretence  of 
iwo  ionic*  In  (he  lines  quoted,  or  of  a  choriamb  in  the  Sapphic,  and  also  in 
lh«  Alcaic, ahould  have  appealed  to  Hcphactlion  :  when,  howerei,  he  find* 
■n  Ionic  (In  anaclaatic  form)  at  the  central  element  at  the  fhalaecean  with 
attacrnai*  (Sappho  jS  and  59)  wc  can  only  wonder  at  the  jngenioui  leault* 
ol  bla  aeaich. 
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malciiiK  the  line  an  hexameter,  or  fiuvoixnt  should  be  changed 
to  ^ukvjKMK  (cf.  iivvstn  Horn.  Od.  XXI  iti).  the  line  then  being: 
ionic.  94  gives  ua  (possibly)  the  first  example  of  the  Doric 
pentapody,  which  later  became  so  familiar  a  type : 

Rephaestion  distinctly  says,  (p.  51,)  that  these  are  examples  of 
the  BO-cailed  iyKoiiMi\oyi*6r,  that  is.  of  the  Doric  pentapody.  A3 
we  lack  the  9eltin(r  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  :  it  is 
not  unlikely  thai  to  Alcaeua  the  lines  were  logaoedic  and  tliat 
there  was  syncopation  at  ihe  end  of  the  line. 

Bergk's  troublesome  dual  fragment.  55,  ia  interesting  as  giving 
us  a  Sdpphic  line  with  anacrusis:  inrrXo*'  nym  ;mX^(x<>»«i3<  Sor^m; 
this  line  is  given  by  Hephaestion  himself  as  an  example  of  the 
'Aktaiiok  iaiitiiauWaSor.  Bcrgk  assumed  that  the  other  line,  0Av 
n  fuwiif,  ak\a  fu  xniXiii  aiSut  is  one  of  the  same  kind,  but  this  is 
manifestly  wrong,  as  the  assumption  compels  us  to  admit  either 
an  impossible  use  of  two  dactyls,  or  else  a  violent  synizesis 
between  the  last  two  words.  Whoever  wrote  the  second  frag- 
ment, it  was  undoubtedly  written  in  tlie  Alcaic  metre,  and  aiSwt  is 
10  be  ae|wraied  from  the  rest  (see  Sniyih's  note  to  Sappho  viii). 
As  to  the  Sapphic  line  with  anacrusis,  it  seems  to  have  l>een  a 
recognized  type ;  witness  its  use  by  Slesichorus  (49),  and  the  fact 
that  the  ancients  gave  it  a  name. 

I03.  iyu  ^iiv  aS,  itu  raira  itaptvptirrot,  might  bc  taken  as  an  asyn- 
artcte  h«xapody ;  it  seems  rather  to  bc  an  example  of  the  Archi- 
lochian  line  discussed  above,  now  unquestionably  a  pentapody. 

Sappho  gives  us  first  her  own  line  in  t :  3;  3;  4;  5;  6;  7; 
9;  10;  ti;  13:  13  (incomplete);  14;  15  (incomplete):  16;  17; 
tS;  19;  30  (incomplete);  33;  36;  and  in  the  ode  to  her  brother 
Charaxus:  a  comparatively  small  number  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  antiquity  had  an  entire  book  of  odes  composed  by  Sappho 
in  this  meire.  There  are  more  Aeolic  dactylic  pentapodies  of  her» 
preservcdlhanofcitherAlcman  or  Alcaeua:  33;  33;  34;  35;  37 
(H.-Cr.  change  so  as  to  produce  a  difTetent  verse) ;  38 ;  39 ;  loi 
104.  Hephaestion  quotes  33  as  an  example  of  the  acatalecllc 
pentameter,  104  for  the  catalectic  type.  Of  these,  too,  antiquity 
possessed  an  entire  book.  In  103  we  have  the  Archilochian  line, 
which  Hephaestion  cites  (p.  14)  as  bis  example  of  a  catalectic 
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line,  and  be  plainly  slates  that  the  last  syllable  takes  the  place  of 
an  entire  Toot :  it  is  more  than  likely  (hat  for  Sappho  the  line  was 
a  pentapody.  The  Alcaic  line  occurs  in  the  famous  fragment  38, 
supposed  to  be  her  answer  to  Alcaeus  55.  and  in  39.  The  Phal- 
laeccan  with  anacrusis  is  found  in  58  and  59 :  part  of  the  ordinary 
Phalaccean  is  probably  in  3i  and  105.  57 A,  xpvoojiui]  AfMimiMiv 
'A0|io3iTaf,  might  be  regarded  as  a  Doric  pentapody,  but  is  un- 
doubtedly, as  Bergk  says,  logaoedic.     In  51,  ai  i'  Dfi^fwcriai  juv 

■fifinffi  irtKpirro,  and  54,    Kpijairoi  nC  iror    W  rVfuXf'sr  TSoStirair,  We  have 

a  type  of  line  such  as  occurs  not  inlrequently  in  the  later  poets: 
lines  of  this  kind  contain  a  logaoedic  tripody  (especially  a  Phere- 
cratcan],  together  with  a  cretic  or  a  choriamb,  either  of  which  may 
be  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Such  lines  may  be 
pcDtapodies,  but  the  division  into  dipody  and  tripody  is  always  a 
possibility,  or  we  may  have  an  hexapody  by  syncopation  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

Coming  lo  Stesichorus  we  find  the  dactylic  pentapody  u^cd 
in  &  and  50,  3;  the  latter  after  one  of  the  dactylo-epitrite 
kind,  an  unusual  combination.  Dactylo-epitrite  pentapodies 
are  now  an  assured  metrical  condition.  The  looseness  of  the 
tie  between  the  parts  is  shown  in  35,  37  and  43,  where  the 
epitrite  occurs  between  two  dactylic  tripodies,  an  arrangement 
which  is  met  with  not  infrequently  in  Pindar.  In  39, 1  an  epitrite 
precedes  a  series  of  dactylic  tripodies :  the  dipody  is  pro-odic  and 
there  is  no  pentapody.  In  51  a  dactylic  tripody  precedes  a 
ditrochee:  according  to  Hephaestion  (p.  35)  such  a  line  (without 
anacrusis)  was  called  a  Praxillean  verse  and  he  speaks  of  it  as 
logaoedic.  It  this  combination  was  ever  felt  as  dactylo-epitrite, 
the  feeling  soon  was  lost,  for  in  the  large  number  of  Pindaric  odes 
written  in  that  metre  three  dactyls  are  not  found  in  pentapodies, 
although  they  do  occur  in  tetrapodics.  If  46  is  complete,  we 
have  a  rare  iambic  pentapody  with  resolution  in  the  second  foot> 
36  is  hardly  complete ;  as  it  stands  it  would  be  a  cretic  -t-  synco- 
pated Glyconic.  that  is,  an  hexapody.  The  second  line  of  the 
famous  palinode  (33),  ov9'  f^nr  (V  vatsU  liatkiinis  h  not  a  pentapody 
but  an  hexapody  by  syncopation  of  feet  at  the  end.  Such  heap- 
ing of  long  syllables,  each  constituting  a  foot,  is  not  at  all  usual 
io  Doric  poetry ;  in  logaoedic  verse  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent, 

■  HepbsMiion  cite*  ihU  M  an  example  o(  Ionic  Tcrsc- 
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beginning  with  Simoaides.  17  is  probably  a  ictrapody  like 
Ibycus  1 , 4. 

Ibycus  presents  only  a  few  instances  of  the  use  of  pentapody. 
An  apparent  example  is  found  in  Bergk'a  readinj;  of  i,  10;  here 
ihe  reading  iridr!^»  for  naMet*  brings  the  line  into  harmony  with 
(he  dactylic  characier  of  all  that  preceitcs,  and  it  removes  ibc 
pentapody.  3i  is  a  Praxillean  verse  with  anacrusis.  6.3  and 
32,  3,  which  might  be  taken  as  dactylo-epilrite.  especially  Ihe 
former,  are  to  be  taken  as  logaoedic. 

Aoacrcon  also  has  but  few  pentapodtes.  Hephaestion  cites  70, 
ifia€Kiiiiat  fut-'Apis  ifnXtti  iitraixfiar,  OS  an  example  of  the  encomio- 
lo;{icum :  this  line  as  well  as  72  and  ja  B  might  easily  be  con- 
sidered Praxtllean  verses,  especially  the  latter.  On  Ihe  other 
hand  71,  73  and  74  are  possible  examples  of  the  first-named  line. 
All  are  probably  logaoedic  with  syncopation  at  the  end.  31,  33, 
33  and  37  are  all  lines  which  might  be  taken  as  pentapndics,  bui 
are  not.  In  view  of  Anacreon's  fondness  for  the  use  of  tonics 
they  might  be  referred  to  that  class;  as  logaoedicsthey  would  be 
hcxapodies.  36.  almraSri  mnpli'  iri-^o^ai.  as  it  stands  looks  like  a 
pentapody:  it  may  have  belonged  to  some  ionic  system.  All 
the  changes  suggested  remove  it  from  the  list  of  peniapodies.  79, 
KoliuoM  6'.  i  zti,  ffAonar  i)>6iyyov,  tooks  likc  part  Of  a  trochajc 
tetrameter;  it  may  have  been  an  epitrile  line;  if  so,  we  hav« 
syncopation  of  the  last  two  feet. 

In  Simonides  we  see  the  dactylo-«pilrite  pentapody  firmly 
eatablished.  It  is  found  in:  7;  8;  57;  70;  71,  the  last  two  per- 
haps logaoedic.  23  might  seem  to  contain  in  the  second  line  a 
catalectic  pentapody  added  to  an  epilrite,  but  the  tine  is  better 
taken  as  3  3  3.  Three  dactyls  precede  a  dipody  in  the  logaoedic 
lines  53 ;  68 ;  69 ;  80  (in  two  cases  there  is  lack  of  agreement  as 
to  the  reading) :  these  lines  arc  all  variants  of  the  Praxillcan  line. 
In  firagmeni  10,  2  we  find  a  dactylic  pentapody  after  an  epitritc ; 
the  firrt  line  has  also  been  scanned  as  a  pentapody  by  syncopation 
of  feet  at  the  beginning:  it  is,  however,  altogether  uncertain. 
57,  3  might  be  considered  a  rare  form  of  the  dactylic  pentapody ; 
the  rest  of  the  fragment  shows  it  to  be  tripody  +  dipody.  Ad 
Alcaic  line  without  anacrusis  is  found  in  37,  13  (Danae  and 
Perseus),and  in  line  15  a  Phalaecean  with  anacrusis  of  two  short 
syllables.  The  Alcaic  line  without  anacrusis  occurs  al»o  in  73 
and  the  Phalaecean  in  74.  In  4,  4 ;  33, 3  and  36,  4  we  find  after 
w 
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a  Iripody  three  long  syllables  u-bicb  arc  to  be  scanned,  by  synco- 
pation, as  (hre«  feet, making  the  lines  hexapodies.  It,  4  (ending 
in  a  creiic)  is  tripody  +  dipody ;  in  the  same  way  the  division 
is  to  be  made  in  36,  39  and  46. 

Lamprocles,  Pratinas,  Diagoras,  Cydias  and  Praxilla  give  ns 
each  a  few  examples  of  the  types  of  the  pentapody  which  have 
been  seen  in  the  poets  preceding.  From  Praxilla  we  have  only 
two  specimens  of  the  line  which  bore  her  name,  and  these  are  the 
Iwo  quoted  by  Hephaestion  (p.  25).  It  is  also  interesting  to 
observe  that  we  have  in  Pratinas  5  (as  in  Bacchylides  38)  a 
trochaic  pentameter. 

In  Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  in  the  latter  of  whom  especially 
there  is  more  of  pentapody  material  than  in  any  of  the  poets  that 
precede,  the  Doric  pentapody  reaches  its  largest  use.  In  Bacchyl- 
ides most  are  of  this  type.  His  Jogaoedic  lines  are  :iU  simple. 
In  31  we  have  a  cretic  pentapody  such  as  Aristophanes  makes  use 
of  in  the  Acharnians  and  the  Knights.  In  Pindar  we  find  much 
greater  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  the  logaoedic  pentapodies ;  a 
single  dactyl  is  found  in  the  fourth  foot ;  Iribrachs  and  syncopated 
feet  are  freely  used,  and,  in  genera], combinations  are  employed 
such  as  we  do  not  Bnd  before.  The  proportion  of  Doric  to  loga- 
oedic lines  in  Pindar  is  about  3 :  t.  The  Urge  use  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  Doric  pentapody  in  Pindar  and  Bacchylides  served 
to  make  them  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  pentapodies  in 
the  literature  as  we  have  it.  and,  as  has  been  seen,  they  are 
the  least  certain  of  all.  But  these  two  poets  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  make  use  of  the  Doric  form :  others  show  how 
familiar  a  verse  it  had  become.  Its  use  in  folk-song,  in  the 
Chatcidian  love-song,  is  interesting.  Of  the  tragic  poets  Euripides 
is  especially  fond  of  it.  using  it  in  the  Alcesiis,  Andromache, 
Hecuba,  Electra,  Medea,  Rhesus  and  Troades.  Sophocles  has 
it  in  the  Trachiniac,  and  Aeschylus  in  the  Prometheus.  The 
same  combination  of  feet  is  sometimes  employed  in  logaoedic 
verse:  Euripides  has  this  form  in  the  Biicchae.  Helena  and 
Hippolytus;  Sophocles  in  the  Ajax;  Aristophanes  in  the 
Knights,  Clouds  and  Ecclesiazusae.  In  Aristophanes  these  pen* 
lapodies  are,  of  course,  comic  reminiscences  of  the  higher  lyric 

style;    thus   EqC].  1265,    q    Baav   rRRSi'  (XarqfHit  dfidiir  ^i)j(i>  it   Avirf- 

orparof,  recalls  the  epinikian  strain. 
In  the  later  lyric  poets  the  pentapody  is  not  avoided,  nor  on 
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the  other  band  is  it  much  us«d.  The  lines  found  are  altogether 
those  simpler  forms  which  we  see  in  ihe  earlier  period.  Espe- 
cially inierestins  is  the  use  of  the  Acolic  dactylic  pentapody  in 
Theocriius,  29,  The  tendency  10  play  with  metres  in  ihc  effort 
to  produce  somethinj;  which  might  appeal  to  the  eye  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  poetry  of  the  Alexandrine  period  was  no 
longer  truly  lyric,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  read,  not  sung.  In 
the  attempt  to  produce  verses  which  in  the  written  form  might 
resemble  some  concrete  object,  as  an  ax,  or  an  egg,  or  an  altar,  or 
a  shepherd's  pipe,  or  the  wings  of  love,  series  of  lines  of  gradu- 
ally diminishing  length  were  employed,  and  so  the  pentapody 
was  naiurally  made  to  do  duty  in  its  turn,  or  else  a  line  of  the 
same  genera]  length,  as  a  syncopated  hexapody.  Theocriius. 
Simmias,  Dosiadas,  Besantinus,  all  show  examples.  In  these 
arlihcial  attempts  the  writers  made  use  of  the  most  familiar 
forms,  the  dactylic,  the  iambic  (such  as  were  cited  from  Archil- 
ocbus)  and  the  Phalaecean. 

Of  the  tragic  poets  we  find  io  Aeschylus  a  preference  for  the 
early  types,  the  dactylic  being  the  only  form  used  in  the  Eumen- 
ides.  In  his  logaoedic  pentapodies  he  rarely  uses  tribrachs  (in 
most  cases  there  is  a  difTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  lines);  stilt  less  two  dactyls,  Sept.  c  Theb,  521  being  the 
only  example  that  is  generally  admitted;  syncopation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line  is  found  in  four  of  the  plays.  The  Doric 
pentapody  does  not  show  itself  except  in  the  Prometheus.  In 
Sophocles  we  find  in  the  main  the  same  conditions  except  that  he 
uses  more  than  one  dactyl  in  logaoedic  lines  with  some  freedom ; 
pentapodies  containing  tribrachs  seem  certain  only'  in  Ocd.  Col. 
3t6,  318,  330,  333,  where  the  lines  are  probably  to  be  taken  each 
as  tripody  +  dipody.  In  Sophocles,  loo,  there  is  but  little  of  the 
Doric  pentapody.  In  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
more  of  this  form  of  verse,  the  number  of  lines  in  Ihc  Medea  and 
Ihe  Andromache  being  especially  large.  In  the  treatment  of 
logaoedic  lines  there  is  more  freedom  in  his  plays :  tribrachs  are 
used  without  hesitation,  even  three  occurring  od  one  line,  Baccb. 
598  and  Phoen.  1548  (here  again  editors  are  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  the  arrangement).  The  largest  number  of  pentapodtes  is 
found  in  the  Medea,  the  smallest  (i)  <"  'he  Cyclops.    Aeschylus 

'  Scbnidi  idd*  In  ttU  (ditiiic  of  tb*  ch«r>l  od«a  0«d.  C«l.  1449=  i4(i<4 
aii4  Tiicli.  tuts. 
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has  the  largest  number  in  the  Aj^memnon,  Sophocles  in  the  Ajax. 
The  Antigone  and  the  OedipUH  Tyrannus,  the  best  of  Ihe  lalter's 
pla)rs,  show  no  certain  examples :  this  is  all  the  more  striking:  as 
they  are  the  only  extant  tragedies  of  which  this  may  be  said. 
Aristophanes  has  examples  in  Ihe  Achamians  (larj^ely  paeonic), 
Knights,  Clouds,  Birds,  Thesmophoriazusae,  Frogs  and  Ecdesi- 
azusae.  The  total  number  of  occurrences  in  each  of  the  dramatic 
poets  is  as  follows:  Aeschylus  119;  Sophocles  52;  Euripides 
183;  Aristophanes  43.  Compare  with  this  a  total  of  833  for 
Pindar,  616  of  which  are  dactylo-epilrite. 

Ordinarily  pentapodies  do  not  occur  in  immediate  sequence  in 
the  choral  odes :  two  together  are  found  in  Bacchylides  ( 1 1  times) ; 
Pindar  (84);  Aeschylus  (20);  Sophocles  (11);  Euripides  (32); 
Aristophanes  (5) :  three  together  in  Bacchylides(i):  Pindar  (8); 
Aeschylus  (6);  Euripides  (10);  Aristophanes  (a) :  four  together 
in  Pindar  (36)  t  five  together  in  Euripides  (2).  The  two  examples 
of  live  in  immediate  sequence  are  found  in  the  Medea  410-416  = 
421-427.  Some  editors  allow  only  three  pentapodies  here,  read- 
ing the  last  two  difTereotly.  While  it  is  true  that  this  large  use 
stands  alone,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Schmidt  is  not  right  in 
his  division  of  the  lines  and  his  scansion:  certainly  the  lines  make 
five  perfect  Doric  pentapodies.  The  cases  of  four  consecutive 
pentapodies  in  Pindar  all  occur  in  Ihe  fourth  Pythian  ode,  one  at 
the  beginning  of  each  strophe  and  antislrophe,  and  they  are 
generally  admitted ;  they  make  the  unusual  instances  of  heaping 
in  the  Medea  all  the  more  hkely. 

The  pentapody  associates  itself  not  infrequently  with  dochmiac 
verses;  it  is  then  generally  pro-odic,  although  other  positions 
also  occur.  Of  the  three  tragic  poets  Euripides  shows  this 
tendency  most. 

I  n  popular  song  we  have  first  of  all  the  monodactylic  pentapody 
of  the  akolia  found  in  Ihe  first  fourteen  of  our  collection.  The  use 
of  two  dactyls  in  9,  11  and  12  has  been  referred  to.  15  is  an 
Alcaic  stanza.  28  is  written  in  monodactylic  hexapodtesand  a 
tetrapody,  closing  with  a  pentapody  which  in  ihe  first  strophe  is 
ft  Sapphic  line,  in  the  second  a  Phalaecean.  The  Sapphic  line 
occurs,  too,  at  the  end  of  30.  The  Phalaecean  is  also  found  in  the 
first  of  the  carmlna  populariaif  we  accept,  with  Bergk.the  reading 
irXfiiTTDv  vZ\o*  <«,  'av\r.v  Ui,  lu  Athenaeus  XIV  618  E,  but  the  other 
reading  which  repeats  the  word  oZXw  has  good  authority  for  it. 
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This  popular  use  is  reflected  in  Artstopbanes  Ecd.  938-9  =  94^3. 
Two  instances  of  (he  Phabcccan  amon£  iambic  trimeters  are  met 
with  in  Aristophaacs,  Wasps.  1336-7,  verse  1336  being  a  quotation 
of  the  first  line  of  a  skolion,  and  verse  1337  a  comic  continuation 
in  the  same  metre. 

To  sum  up:  the  peotapody  is  used  most  frcquentl)'  in  those 
forms  which  moat  easily  admit  a  separation  into  dipody  and 
Iripody  (this  includes  all  Doric  penlafiodies  and  a  considerable 
number  of  logaoedics  ;is  well,  especially  those  which  begin  or 
end  in  a  cretic  or  a  choriamb) ;  most  of  the  certain  pentapodies 
which  remain  are  of  the  logaoedic  type,  the  familiar  monodactylic 
lines  being  most  important,  although  many  other  forms  are  used, 
especially  in  Pindar  and  Euripides ;  the  dactylic  group  is  fairly 
represented  in  all  periods,  while  least  frequent  of  all  arc  the 
iambic,  the  trochaic  and  the  cretic. 

JoBii*  Hornm  UnnaiiT*.  E-   H.  SflEKEK. 


HORACE  AND  LUCILIUS;  A  STUDY  OF  HORACE 
SERM.  I.  lo. 

The  fourth  satire  of  the  firsi  book  of  Horace  deals  wiih  the 
tegacy  of  literary  theory  which  the  practice  of  LuciUus  had  be- 
queathed to  Roman  literature,  rather  than  with  the  great  satirist 
bimseir.  But  Ihe  somewhat  subtle  repudiation  of  the  spirit  of 
Luciiius.  which  was  the  main  argument  of  that  composition,  had 
provoked  the  jealous  champions  of  the  founder  of  Roman  satire 
less  than  the  brief  words  of  censure  directed  against  his  ^venly 
form.  The  result  was  to  bring  the  personality  of  Lucilius  promi- 
nently into  the  quarrel  wilh  the  theory  of  satire  which  Horace 
had  inaugurated.  Returning  now  to  the  censure  of  form,  which 
he  had  made  before,  Horace  adds  direct  and  emphatic  criticism 
of  the  spirit  of  Lucilius,  but  his  vehemence  is  evoked  rather  by 
the  hostility  of  hving  enemies  than  by  antipathy  to  the  dead  poet. 
Horace,  in  the  progress  of  his  own  development,  had  come  to 
4  feel  that  satire  in  the  spirit  of  Lucilius  wast  illiberal,  or  at  all  events 
''  alien  to  his  own  nature,  and  in  the  fourth  poem  of  this  book  had 
set  fonb  his  protest  in  an  impersonal  way.'  But  no  writer  so 
young  and  with  so  brief  a  career  liehind  him  could  challenge  the 
position  of  a  national  figure  hke  Lucilius  with  impunity.  His 
protest  had  been  met  with  hot  counter-protest,  and  under  the 
fresh  smart  of  hostile  criticism  this  composition  is  written.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  apparently  the  last  of  all  in  the  first  book,  but 
in  its  conception  and  first  execution  it  must  have  followed  quickly 
upon  the  hostile  reception  accorded  lo  the  fourth. 

Nenpe  incamposito  dUi  pede  cnnetc  vertui 
Lucill.    I^ol*  iim  Luclll  Uulor  lci«pt«  e*i, 
St  non  hoc  fittalui  f  al  idoai,  quod  lat*  mullo 
nrbtoi  detilCDit.  charts  Uudilof  e«d«iii. 
S    ntc  t*m«n  hoc  tribiieni  dcderim  qsoqu*  c«ccri ;  nam  lie 
CI  Laberi  nirooi  ui  pulcbra  po«tD»ia  miKt. 

'Cf. Ih«  writer'* ariicl*  (n  A>  J,  P.tvol.  aaltpp.  ill  ((..Horace,  Senn.I  ^  : 
A  Pr«ieit  and  a  Ptogfmmt. 
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TtK  ))ocC  points  out  that  the  praise  which  be  had  awarded  to 
Uuciliu>  has  iia  sharp  limitations  and  is  far  from  being  general. 

Ktco  nan  Mtl*  »t   iliu  dldnccic  ilctum 
a«dtioil>ii  «i  t»l  quacdan  lamcn  hie  i)uoq««  virtuar 

If  tbe«e  words  are  to  apply  to  Luciliua  as  well  as  to  LaberiuB  (■ 
mini  of  course  be  the  case?,  it  is  not  the  laughter  or  mere  clown- 
iahnns  which  is  meant,  but  the   bitter  laughter  provoked  \>y\{ 
hat«h  and  abusive  jest*  such  as  Horace  describes  (in  I  4.  35  and'/ 
7S  A.)  as  the  characteristic  aim  of  satire  as  usually  conceived^ 
Bui  in  admiltinK  that  mere  ability  to  provoke  a  laugh  is  a  merit, 
aivii  lit  unplying  that  this  is  the  only  ground  of  recognition  which 
In  Is  willing  10  concede  to  Lucilius,  Horace  shows  that  he  had 
mMni  to  limit  the  praise  which  he  had  formerly  bestowed  u|>on 
his  prvdeMssor.     And  so  in  the  following  verses,  while  he  does 
not  deny  that  Lucilius  had  developed  some  features  of  the  style 
sihI  spirit  of  satire,  he  scis  over  against  these  qualities  cettaia 
ideal  demands  which  he  misses  in  the  earlier  poet. 

a>t  btcvliate  opm,  ut  cnirat  *eDiec(ta  ii«a  ic 
10    Imptilial  vcibl*  lM»a*  onomtibu*  auiit. 

tt  acimont  oiiu>  eii  modo  trial),  uep«  tac»ao, 
d«l«nd«nte  vicera  modo  rhcloiia  aiqat  poctae, 
iMctdan  uibani,  parcBotia  viribaa  atqae 
tilanuaulla  caa  conaalio. 

The  wide  divergence  of  commentators  in  the  detailed  interpre- 
tation of  these  words  seems  to  demand  a  careful  effort  to  arrive 
at  the  poet's  exact  meaning.  Concerning  brevitate  there  is  of 
course  no  room  for  dispute,  but  with  the  second  precept  the 
diiKculliet  begin.  In  the  phrase  termane  Iristi  the  editors  aod 
critics  are  apparently  unanimous  in  giving  a  false  interpretation 

'AaJtUru:  ■  M»n  erwailel  Tletmthi  enta«d«r /f</«ri/,iMl*T  im  Anacbluit 
•n  dia  Eirmplificalion  aui  Lab«riii)  ifiitaterti:  abcr  dcr  Wiu  atlit 
algcnllkb  Hotel  ■a(BQi'<K)c*alln|).  Th«  •oid  la  d(*«n  ralbtr  from  lh« 
Ibtotaliol  dUcuaalena  ol  ih«  ptopt>  limita  o[  jeat.  wklcb  ukc  acrount  not 
onlf  •(  (bat  vblch  it  la  Tigbt  to  aajr,  boi  alto  «(  ihat  which  ll  la  to,\\t>%  10 
Msr  (beaeeHirfoi'aBdAiM.tuK,  Atiai.  Eilk.  Nie.,  IV  14,  pasaim>. 

•  Salt  mbIio  Btb«ai  dafricait  (d.  Plaiarch.  CoMp.  Ailal.  cl  Heib  4 :  aJ  M 
*Jtjiiarw««*«T  <U#f,  *upri  uti  r/Mjiif  *rT((,  i'iujimrr  i/nfibr^n  aaJ  JBcrwjy 
Ismmii).  witb  wbicb  cf.  Paralaa*  rcminlac«nc«  :  a<«uit  Ladliu*  mrben,  for 
Labwhua  d  Macrobiaa'  cbaiaeiariiailoD,  Sat.  II  7.  Si  aap«Ta«  libtiiatis 
•qiu(«(D  KonaABS. 
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lo  triMi.  Bui  it  docs  not  here  mean  'serious'  or  'earoest'.  It 
defines  accurately  the  harsh  meaos  by  which  Luciliua  provoked 
the  Uughicr  of  his  reader  with  the  language  of  abuse  or  invec-  , 
live.  It  designates  the  cutting  je»t  which  aims  to  hurt  and  not ' 
to  please,  as  in  Serni.  11  i,  3i :  quanto  rectiua  hoc  quant  tristi 
kedere  versu.'  It  is  the  quality  of  satire  in  Lucilius  which 
Horaoe  has  above  praised,  but  praised  with  reserve.  And  so 
here,  against  a  quality  to  which  he  does  not  deny  occasional 
merit  {modo),  he  places  the  frequent  {saept)  or  constant  require- 
ment of  a  tone  of  pisyTul  humor  (totoio).  As  elsewhere,  the 
theory  of  satire  which  Horace  presents  is  identical  with  the  post- 
Aristotelian  theory  of  comedy,  which  demanded  a  union  of  ri 
wtMptt  (tf^oAfxJv)  with  Tu  xapitr.'  In  the  succeeding  lities^^efen- 
denie  vicem  modo  rhetoris  alque  poctae,  interdum'  urbani — there 
is  present  the  same  relation  of  balance  or  antithesis  between  a 
characteristic  which  Horace  recognizes  in  Lucilius,  and  a  quahty 
which  he  dem^indii  but  fails  to  find  in  him.  While  it  is  clear  that 
the  latter  quality,  the  subtle  tipvHia  of  the  urdanus,  is  the  requisite 
which  Horace  misses  in  Lucilius,  unfortunately  we  are  scarcely' 
in  a  position  to  determine  how  far  there  was  reason  to  censure 
him  for  excess  of  poetical  or  oratorical  qualities  of  style.  But 
Juvenal  may  afford  an  illustration  of  the  dangers  in  this  direction 
to  which  the  satirical  spirit,  untcmpered  by  a  kindly  humor, 
is  exposed.'  Furthermore,  the  portion  of  the  fourth  satire,  in 
which  Horace  denies  poetical  character  to  his  own  work  (and 
to  Lucilius),  is  scarcely   intelligible  except  on  the  assumption 


■  Simltaily  (he  trimintii  iamii  o(  Ciim.  I  i6,  :  arc  the  Iritlia  ot  vs.  l6 
ib..  anil  cf.  Lucil,  963  (Lach,):  idqu«  tuii  tacvji  (aclis  ct  trisli^u'  dictis. 

'  Cf.  PiRlaniua  ir.  ituii.  (Dntiner  II],  in  chiiiclecliition  of  Atiatophinct, 
and  the  wriWf's  Bicurvui  on  the  Theort  c(  Saiiit  in  Per*ia>.  A,  J.  P.,  vol. 
XXI  (19C0),  p.   no.  to   >blch   add   Heimogene*'   deGniiion  died  below 

<P-  'SS)- 

^  Inttrdnm  ineiely  givei  viileiy  to  the  citumeratlon,  and  it  not  10  be 
takOD  Btricllj  in  the  meaning  of  '  Bomelimci '  (towtilen),  a«  L.  MAlIcr 
unileivundii  It.  making  thin  ol>Je<tlonab1e  meanin|[  a  |>rODnd  (ot  changing 
ttrliani  lo  ttrhant.  The  oBlgc  is  welt  ahomn  by  Ptopertiuv  [  ],  41,  who 
bai  modo  .  .  .  luiiui  .  . .  Inierdum,  and  11  15,  5  (III  7,  j  Mill.)  modo  . .  . 
inlerdnm. 

*Cf.  JoTenal'*  line*  Vt  634  tL:  Gnglma*  ba««  altom  tMurm  namtntt 
fttnimum  II  ticilicct,  etc.— which  aio  pcihav*  >  truer  chaiaclcrltatioo  (baa 
the  poet  mean!  to  give  of  himaelf. 
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lliat  literary  criticism  had  altributed  to  I.uciltus  poetical  qualities 
which  were  alien  lo  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  satire,  and  which 
may  have  been  derived  from  Greek  criticism  of  the  old  comply 
when  once  the  dogma  of  Lucilian  imitation  h»d  been  established: 

(it.  tm^  V  VS.  7). 

From  the  lime  of  Lambious  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
words  urbani  parcentis  viribm  al^tn  ]|  exlenuanth  eas  eonsullo 
are  an  endeavor  lo  interpret  the  Greek  f'tim,  a  type  of  refinement 
and  subtlety  which  Horace,  among  Roman  writers,  is  one  of  the 
first  to  attempt  to  characterise.'  And  more  effective  than  the 
scathing  wit  of  Lucilius  is  the  playful  humor  of  the  (*>>»>: 

Kldlculum  leil 
I  j     (orllii*  «I  mtliua  magna*  plcrumquc  iccat  r«». 

It  is  a  precept  of  Gorgias  which  had  become  the  common  property 

of  rhetorical   theory  \   btlv  Jtjit}    rofryiat  r^r  liif  Qirovi^v  btotffSiifliif  rvv 

«»am'u.  yAttTi  (Arist.  Rliet.  Ill  18).  The  forms  of  jest,  Aristotle 
continues,  have  been  named  in  the  Poetics  and  the  gentleman 
must  select  a  form  appropriate  to  himself.  Imt  i'  17  ilpunia  (cor- 
responding to  ridieulum,  as  defined  in  the  preceding  urbani 
parc<ntis.  etc.)  t^t  ^u^nrXo^iar  (corresponding  to  aeri,  as  delined 
by  the  preceding  deacriptioa  risu  didueere  riclum  and  sermone 
tristi)  <'X<i'9>^ia>r<^*(ib.  extr.).  But  as  the  doctrine  had  become 
common  property  we  need  not  suppose  that  Horace  had  the 
words  of  Aristotle  in  mind.' 

lO    lilt,  RcrlpiB  quibui  cooaoedl*  prUo  vltii  c*l, 

hoc  ilabanl.  hoc  sunt  imtiandi  i  qnoi  ncque  pulchet 
lletmagenei  umqiiBm  tegit,  aequo  itmiii*  ikIg 
nil  ptaeier  Calvum  el  doclui  cantarc  Catullum. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  many  respects,  not  only  in  this 
satire  but  also  in  the  fourth,  the  attitude  of  Horace  toward 
Lucilius  is  analogous  to  Aristotle's  relation  to  the  old  comedy. 
But  an  in)portant  difierence  should  be  noted,  due  to  the  fact  that 

*Cf.  RIbbeck.  Ober  den  Uegrift  d»  (l^i'.  Kh.  Mat.  vol.  XXXI  (1S76}, 
p.  ]fl9-  In  den  vetgrebcinden  Naclibildungen  [der  attiaehto  KomAdte)  dcr 
Rflm«i  iit  der  Zug  lo  gut  wie  veiloren  gegangen '. 

'  SI  mil  ally  llie  autbot  of  the  Khct.  ad  Ales.  ch.  JJ:  xii^l  ^  h;  Ti>if  auaXajiiui; 
(to  which  aalirt  ai  a  tamtH  maiiJiium  ia  ralalcd)  tifMvevtvOai.. 
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Horace  does  not  wholly  share  Aristotle's  point  of  view.'  The 
latter  had  repudiated  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  old  comedy 
without anyreservations.  Bui  this  sweeping  condemnation  did 
not  prevail  among  later  critics.  Plutarch,  to  be  sure,  is  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  in  his  Comparison  of  Aristophanes 
and  Menander,  but  for  the  most  part  subsequent  literary  theory, 
while  recognizing  in  the  old  comedy  the  scurrilouH  wit  which 
Aristotle  condemned,  found  in  it  aho  a  liberal  spirit  of  jest,  and 
justified  the  presence  of  both  (et  est  quaedam  hie  quoque  virtus). 
From  such  criticism  was  developed  the  general  formulation  of 
comic  theory  (Hermogenes,  ir.  fHAiAou  htwA^jpm,  ch.  .';6,  Sp.  11,  p. 

45Si   '^)-   ■ofuAi'ot    •'<   irXoic^  irupa  {acri')  tai  yiKoia  (n'ttuu/Hm).      A 

striking  Illustration  of  this  estimate  of  old  comedy,  so  diflcreat 
from  Aristotle's,  is  found  in  Cicero,  in  an  ethical  passage  on  the 
limits  of  appropriate  jest,  which  is  otherwise  thoroughly  Aristote- 
lian. For,  in  illustration  of  the  liberal  jest,  he  names  AUitorum 
antifua  comoedta  (De  of&c.  I  104).  Similarly  Fersius,  although 
like  Cicero  reproducing  the  Aristoteliaj)  theory  of  the  legitimate 
forms  of  humor,  nevertheless  names  the  three  canonical  writers 
of  old  comedy  as  ideal  representatives  of  the  appropriate  spirit 
in  satire  (Sat.  I  123  fT,,  with  which  cf.  V  16). 

It  :s  this  point  of  view  which  Horace  also  represents  in  the 
verses  above,  f/oc  staiani  cannot  grammatically,  and  does  not 
logically  refer  to  the  whole  description  preceding  (as  many  edi- 
tors interpret),  except  in  so  far  as  the  sum  of  the  preceding  is 
contained  in  ridieuium  aeri*  etc.  At  all  events  HdUvium  ukes 
up  the  essence  of  the  description  of  the  uriamts  in  verse  13. 
Thus,  like  Cicero  and  Persius,  Horace  praises  the  writers  of  the 
old  comedy  for  their  command  of  an  appropriate  and  becoming 
form  of  jest.  J/oc  sunt  imitandi—xn  their  command  of  this 
quahty  {ridieuittm),  rather  than  in  their  use  of  the  acre,  are  the 
writers  of  the  old  comedy  to  be  imitated,  as  (hey  were  not  imi- 
tated  by  Lucilius.  For  though  he  is  proclaimed  as  an  emulator 
of  them,  it  is  only  in  their  license  of  speech  and  their  harsh  wit 
that  he  has  reproduced  them.     But  Hcrmogencs  and  Demetrius 


'  II  ha*  fceined  nceetuiry  tor  lh«  Inicipre1»il«ii  of  v*a.  16  ft.  to  lepeir 
hcr«  in  tommar)',  natter  which  the  inlhor  has  picaanlad  mort  fully  in  th« 
A.  ;.  P.,  ToL  .\XI  (1900),  pp.  140  H- 

*C(.  Porphyrio  ad  loc.  t  ad  Id  autero  pertin*!  htt  ilatami,  quad  diaaiit 
rUituiuM  a4ri,  etc. 
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{jtimius  Uie  ?),  with  their  affecCed  admiration  for  Ludlius  and 
their  resentment  of  all  criticism  of  him,  have  never  read  a  play 
of  (he  old  comedy,  aiid  in  priiiin);  of  him  as  a  Roman  Aristo- 
phanes or  Cralinus,  they  do  not  know  that  he  failed  to  lake  from 
those  writers  that  in  which  their  chief  sticnKth  lay. 

This  passage  yields  incidentally  an  imporiaot  result  for  the 
history  of  Roman  satire,  for  it  shows  tJiat  the  dogma  of  Lucilius' 
rclaiion  to  the  old  comedy  was  not  an  invention  of  Horace  (as 
Kiessling,  ad  Serm.  1  4,  6,  held),  but  was  a  current  formulatioQ 
of  the  genesis  of  Roman  satire  in  Horace's  day.  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  surprising  lo  find  the  friends  of  Lucilius  and  the  critics 
of  Horace  among  the  quondam  Mwr^poi,  a  school  of  poetry  which 
wc  are  not  wont  to  associate  with  the  patriotic  and  national 
tendencies  which  kept  fresh  the  fame  of  Lucilius.  But  in  lieu 
of  fuller  information  concerning  the  literary  tastes  and  afhnities 
of  this  school,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  Valerius  Caio,  the 
friend  of  Catullus  and  the  professional  representative  of  the 
group— qui  solus  legit  et  facit  poetas — is  the  open  champion  of 
Lucilius.' 

An  interpretation  of  the  whole  satire  is  not  now  contemplated, 
but  only  a  treatment  of  the  parts  bearing  upon  Horace's  estimate 
of  Lucilius,  in  which  current  interpretations  seemed  to  require 
correction  or  more  accurate  definition.  Therefore  the  criticism 
of  Lucilius  for  tnterspersing;  Creek  with  Latin  words  may  be 
passed  over,  as  well  as  Horace's  justilication  of  his  choice  of  satire 
as  a  medium  of  literary  expression.  At  verse  50  he  returns  to 
bis  indictment  of  the  form  of  Lucilius,  and  defends  himself  against 
the  imputation  ofafTecting  superiority  to  his  predecessor  because 
he  claims  the  right  of  criticism,  which  Lucilius  himself  had  freely 
used. 

53    nil  comii  tragici  muut  LucUJos  Acci  ? 

The  words  are  uttered  in  a  rone  of  ironical  interrogation,  as 
Porphyrio  points  out,'  and  the  irony  is  contained  not  only  in 


■  Dctantore  tun.  In  Ihc  doobirul  tttm  ptsfactd  to  this  salii*  in  MSS 
«(lha  III  dais. 

>Et  hoc  lDteiroe*tivi  figori  cum  Ironia  (jaadstn  pionuniisnUutn,  quia 
•I  ConlTario  inlellegcndum  eat.  <0mij  >uiei])  Ludtiui  proptci  uibanitattm 
dlcitnt,  «t  mulat  pro  to  quod  est  imtudat  po*itutn  t»t.  Porpbytio  com. 
menu  cti  ibe  two  woidt  in  wliich  tbe  irony  lie*.    What  be  mean*  by 
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mulal,  but  also  in  ctnais.  Besides  ironical  reference  to  the  usual 
meaning  'Icindly',  comis  perhaps  contains  suggestion  of  an 
etymological  word  play  upon  taiofiit  (miufii'iv),  evoked  by  jux- 
taposition of  ftwii'j  with  tragici,  und  by  the  analogous  relation 
of  the  poets  of  the  old  comedy  to  their  tragic  contemporaries.' 

56    Quid  v«tal  ct  neim«l  Lncili  acripu  Icgontit 

quRet«r«,  nan  illlua,  nam  rcium  dura  ctgtrit 

vcnlculo*  iiaiuo  Diigi*  Ucio*  «t  eunil* 

molliDs  ac  liquia  p«dibui  quid  claud«i«  icni*. 
60    boc  iintum  eonteniim,  amct  *ctip*laac  dacentoa 

ania  clbum  varao*.  laiidfin  cenataa*     Etmaci 

quale  (oil  Ca**l  rapido  (etTealiuB  amnt 

Ingcnium,  capaia  qaen  (ama  e*I  viae  libtiaque 

ambuaiam  pioprila. 

Horace  selects  two  possible  explanations  for  the  harshness  of 
Lucilius'  verse.  They  arc  not  alternative,  but  parallel,  for  both 
are  true.  As  for  the  i\nx,  it  presents  no  difficulties;  as  the  spirit 
of  the  man  was  harah.  so  (he  form  of  his  verse  was  the  expression 
of  it,  and  lacked  that  smoothness  of  movement  which  a  kindlier 
nature  would  have  found  as  the  vehicle  of  its  thought.  It  is  a 
type  of  criticism  which  is  not  uncommon."  Concerning  rerum 
nafura  some  have  thought  that  It  designates  the  general  crude- 
jnesa  of  the  time,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  deserting  the  natural 
rlignificancc  of  the  words — the  harsh  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
(res  =  iriidytiiera).  But  why  should  Horace  suggest  an  excuse  for 
Ludlius  which  he  docs  not  invoke  for  himself?  Or  why  should 
Lucilius  find  the  matter  of  satire  a  more  difficult  material  to 
handle  than  the  Greek  satirists,  Archilochus  and  tlie  comic  poets  ? 
It  is  not  only  that  the  matter  was  in  itself  difficult.'  but  chiefly 
the  form  chosen  by  Lucilius  which  made  it  so.  For  while  the 
Greek  iambic  and  comic  poeis  had  employed  the  natural  conver- 
aationaj  metres,  the  trochaic  and  iambic,  Lucilius  had  endeavored 

mrhwitat  nsf  be  seeti  by  hia  commeiit  on  va.  3  of  Ibli  satire  i  •alem  pro 
ucbaniiau  poauit,  and  eapeciaUy  ad  Serm.  I  3,401  Lucillani  orbaultaM 
Dana  in  iiantila  amsritudinein  aaperaii. 

■  Cf.  UedeiUln,  KUatling.  and  Oielll-Mcwci  ad  toe 

*Cf.  Cicero,  Btulua  101  :  C.  Fannliii  .  .  .  tl  moribu*  «t  ipao  ginare 
dlcendl  dorlor.  ll>.  117:  Q.  AcUua  Tubero  . ,  .  ut  vlla  ale  oratlone  dnroa 
incnllua  horiidu*. 

*C1.  Epp.II  1, 1680a  ih«dlffieuU]r  of  corned}''— ex  medio  quia  reaarceaait. 
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to  cast  the  ramiliar  matter  of  social  and  personal  satire  into  a 
form  which  bad  only  been  employed  in  Latin  for  the  epic'  And 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  hexameters  of  Lucilius  reveal 
a  certain  uncoutli.  pluni;ing  movement,  even  in  more  tinished 
specimens  of  liis  work,  such  as  (he  lines  on  vtrlus,  the  metrical 
effect  of  which  Mommsen  compares  to  and  renders  by  German 
'  Knittelverse '  (doggerel).'  On  the  other  hand  "  the  fragments 
of  his  trochaica  and  iambics  are  much  simpler,  much  less  depart 
from  the  naiuralorderof  the  words,  than  those  of  his  hexameters; 
a  fact  which  reminds  us  of  (he  great  advance  made  by  Horace  in 
adapting  the  heroic  measure  to  tlie  familiar  experience  of  life 
(Sellar,  p.  148)."  The  subj«ct-inatter  therefore  is  harsh  in  rcla* 
tion  to  the  form  chosen  for  its  expression. 

Thus,  for  either  or  both  of  the  reasons  named,  the  verses  of 
Lucilius  are  so  ill-made  and  have  so  rough  a  movement,  that  bis 
aim  would  seem  to  have  been  only  to  put  (oge(her,  somehow  or 
other,  hexameters  in  quantity,  with  the  result  that  the  bulk  of  bis 
writing  is  so  great  that  it  would  have  furnished  fuel  for  his  funeral 
pyre,  as  is  the  story  of  Cassius  Eiruscus.  Here,  as  in  the  fourth 
satire  (vs.  14),  Horace  turns  (he  edge  of  his  attack  by  (he  use  of 
an  illustration.  As  there  Crispinus  is  (he  fo'J,  so  here  Cassius 
Eiruscus,  but  in  both  cases,  of  course,  the  underlying  criticism  is 
directed  against  Lucilius. 

Fuerit  Luciltui  inqnxm 
65    comis  cl  urbanns,  fueill  llnislloi  idem 

quatn  tiidii  >l  Griecis  intacli  ctrmini*  ancloi 
qiiaiDi|ue  poctacum  icnloTum  luiba:  »cd  illei 
*i  foict  hoc  noilcain  fslo  deli|)*tt(  in  ae*un, 
dcterttel  *ibi  atolla,  etc 

I(  is  commonly  held  that  (he  poet  here  turns  from  criticism  of 
Lucilius  to  recognition  of  his  good  qualities,  and  that  accordingly 
irtquam  harks  back  to  the  praise  bestowed  in  verses  3  and  53; 
but  quite  incorrectly.  The  passage  grows  immediately  out  of  (he 
preceding  inquiry  into  the  reasons  lor  the  harshness  of  Lucilius' 
verse.  Horace  has  named  as  explanations  of  it  the  harsh  nature 
of  the  poet  himself,  and  the  harshness  of  his  subject-matter  in 

<  That  Hni*c«  only  lake*  accooni  cl  ilic  hcianeiert  of  Luclllut  in  his 
criticUtD*  appear*  (rorp  Ser.  1  4,  6  anii  v«.  59  abi»«.  C(.  Luc  MuUcr, 
QD>«»t.  [.ucil.  p.  XIU  (bt>c(  and  t«tull*  ln«oncluiivc), 

<  History  of  Rone  (6ib  Cenaaa  cd.),  vol.  II  p.  446. 
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lelaiion  10  the  form  chosen.  Now  he  turns  Ibe  same  thought 
about  in  ihe  form  of  Iwo  hypothetical  concessions:  'Grant  that 
bis  nature  was  kindly  and  urbane,  ^rant  that  he  was  more 
finished  than  was  to  havt;  been  expected  of  a  pioneer  in  a  form 
of  poetry  as  yet  unhewn  (rudii)  an<i  unshaped  by  the  hands  of 
Greek  predecessors.'  It  will  be  seen  that  ilHui  dura  natura  is 
balanced  in  the  concessive  fomi  by  ccmit  ft  ur6a»us,  while  rerutn 
dura  natura,  as  an  explanation  of  the  crude  form  of  Lucilius,  is 
oflset  by  limalior  quam  rudis  et  Graecii  intacti  carmmis  avctor. 
Together  the  two  concessive  clauses  introduced  by /m^/iV,  com- 
prehend the  spirit  and  the  form  of  Lucilius. 

Horace  has  already  pointed  out  that,  in  contrast  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  Lucilius.  there  was  place  in  satire  for  the  more  subtle 
wit  of  (he  urbanus.  He  has  said  in  verse  7  that  LuciliuH*  con- 
ception of  wit  was  coarse,  and  in  verses  14-17  he  has  contrasted 
the  means  by  which  his  ejects  wer«  produced  with  the  more 
succesiiful  humor  and  banter  of  the  old  comedy,  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  imitated.  Finally  in  the  passage  just  preceding 
he  has  dcsijinated  the  nature  of  Lucilius  as  hatsh.  Does  Horace 
then  in  fact  mean  to  yield  any  one  of  these  hypothetical  conces- 
sions which  he  makes  with  the  WtraXcA  /«erili  Certainly  not. 
It  is  a  familiar  manner  of  giving  cumulative  force  to  an  argument 
by  conceding  fur  argument's  sake  thai  which  it  is  well  understood 
is  not  conceded  in  fact.  '  Even  if  1  granted  all  this  conceminj; 
Lucilius,  I  should  still  hold  that  he  must  have  written  very  differ- 
ently if  he  were  to  satisfy  the  dem^tnds  of  the  present.  How 
much  more  so,  since  he  was  not  kindly  nor  urbane,  since  he  did 
not  even  satisfy  the  demands  we  may  justly  make  of  a  pioneer, 
and  since  he  is  not  more  finished  than  many  of  the  older  poets.' 
Asa  matter  of  grammatical  usage  it  is  probably  supctHuous  to 
point  out  that  this  form  of  concessive  expression  may  or  may 
not  contain  the  writer's  real  thought  or  the  objective  fact*  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  construction  is  that  the  admission  is 
made  for  argument's  sake.    Consequently  the  number  of  instancea 

>On  thB  coniliacliob  c(.  M*dvig  J53  (Engiiih  lran*l,  Jja)*  ^'*"  An* 
nabme  oder  EiniXuniDnK  von  ciwaa  Jm  iuX  nuht  im  tvriU/r  odcr  d«s  m*» 
BBBnl«ch<ed«n  litM  und  nlchl  hcttroitcn  will  u.  *.  w.  EKimplta  In  Koby 
tfiii.  Ca*ci  where  (be  conceasion  ia  clearly  not  in  accordance  with  tlic 
wrilct'a  feeling  »r  tli«  ftcf.  Lit.  44,  3S  (quarla  para  .  .  .  tellcla  eiat.  xd 
(scrimuB  omnei],  Cic.  De  6n.  II  61. 
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is  large  where  it  ia  plain  that  the  concession  does  not  represent 
the  real  thought  of  the  writer  or  (he  fact,  and  indeed,  even  where 
it  docs,  (here  is  frequently  a  reservation  of  feeling  which  implies 
its  untruth.  Therefore  in  designating  Lucilius  as  comis  et  ur- 
banus^  Horace  makes  a  concession  contrary  to  his  own  belief  and 
feeling  for  the  sake  of  adding  cumulative  force  to  his  argument. 
That  the  words  do  not  represent  Horace's  own  thought  may 
be  seen  finally  from  limalior  . . .  qttamque  poetarum  seniorum 
turba.  For  though  it  is  true  that  Horace  is  not  friendly  to  any 
of  the  earlier  Roman  poets,  we  cannot  readily  believe  that  he 
failed  to  recognize,  for  example,  the  immense  inferiority  of 
Lucilius  to  Terence  in  elegance  and  finish.' 

There  remain  hut  one  or  two  points  which  we  may  regard  ax 
criticism  of  Lucilius.     If  he  were  alive  to-day 

delercret  dbl  mulu,  lecldeicl  »mnc  quod  ullrk 
70     perfocium  iiiboiiiai,  cl  in  v«i«u  taciendo 
iiaep«  capDl  icabet«t,  vivo*  c(  roderel  ungnli. 

Porphyrio  comments :  non  cessat  autem  Luciiitim  Ian gere  q nasi 
incuriose  scripserit,  nor  need  we  hesitate  to  refer  the  words  which 
follow  to  criticism  of  Lucilius,  although  such  reference  is  appar- 
ently not  entertained  by  many  editors  and  is  expressly  repudiated 
by  some. 

Sa«pe  tiilum  veriat,  iierum  quae  lijgna  Ugi  ■ini 
■criptuf  01,  nique  Ic  vc  miciiur  turba  Uboics, 
conlenia*  paocU  Icctotibui.  an  tua  dement 
75    v(ll1iu«  In  tudlt  dicli.T(  carmlni  tnili*  i 

son  «go  I  nam  «atii  cd  equiieni  mibi  plaitdete,  ut  audai, 
eonlemplli  aliU,  eaploaa  Atbutcula  dUit. 


■  Th«  eiiitheta,  although  cboaen  to  ofiiel  Uocacc'a  own  wotda  abort 
{ilhttt  Jura  Haluro,  v«.  57)  may  well  repreieiii  a  current  charicteilialloa 
uf  Luciliu*  by  hiH  adniicrri.  Cf.  Ctc.  Oe  orat.  t  71  {hfmv  ftrtittaHtti) 
nnd  He  firi.  I  7  {uriiutila)  luaima).  In  Serm.  I  4.  90  Iloiace  crlticltei  the 
indulgent  habtl  of  giving  compliinonlacy  nam«a  to  indiBcriminaling  iiccnte 
o(  apeccli  [  b)c  llbi  tfmii  tl  mr^nHi  libeiquc  videtur. 

*  S«c  Sellar,  p.  14S.  who  retara  to  Munro'a  criiiciam  in  the  Journal  of 
Phil.  Vll  194  q.  V.  It  will  be  temenibeied  ihii  Horace  has  reproduced 
«]mo*l  verbatim  a  conilderiblc  pa»»age  of  tha  Eunuchut  (46  fi.^  Serm.  II 
3,  :S9  ff.},  and  tlut  in  the  Epiitle  to  Auguitua  and  the  An  Pociica 
Terence  eicipe*  tlie  c«n»iir«  iibicb  ii  to  generously  apporljuned  to  Plauiu«, 
Enniua  and  Acctu*. 
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nen  inove*i  clnicK  Pantiliu*.  lui  erode!  qnod 

vel11c«C  abiientcni  Dctnetiiat,  aul  quod  Ineptui  ' 

So     Fannius  Hcnnog«ni>  lacdai  convira  Tigclli } 
Plotlu*  et  Variu*,  Maccenit  Veigilluxiiie, 
Valgiu*  et  probet  haec  Octavias  oplimui  aique 
Faacut  ct  haec  ucinam  VUcotum  laudii  ultrque. 
■Bibitioiic  lelcgala  to  dkcri  poaKusi, 

85    Pollio,  i«,  Me*ialla.  tuo  cum  (tmiie,  litDulque 

«o*,  Uibule  CI  Seivl,  *linul  hia  te,  candid*  Fuini, 
cooipluria  allot,  doctoa  ego  qooa  <l  amkot 
piutlent  praeteieo  :  quibua  haec.  ainl  quallacuinque, 
adiideie  volim.  doliluiua,  ai  placcani  ape 

90     delerlui  noaua. 

But  ODc  who  has  followed  the  strong  personal  feeling  of  this 
satire  through  from  its  Initial  words  will  not  readily  believe  that 
criticism  of  Lucilius  subsides  so  suddenly  at  this  point,  and  passes 
over  into  merely  general  precept  on  the  demands  of  finished  exe- 
cution. Horace  has  said  above  rather  extravagantly  (vs.  51)  that 
there  was  more  in  Lucilius  that  deserved  lobe  eliminated  than  to 
be  left ;  but  as  in  verse  61  he  dulls  the  point  of  his  keenest  shaft  by 
the  inscnion  of  a  comparison,  so  here  (vs.  7a)  be  puts  in  the  fonn 
of  an  universal  rule  a  staiemeni  which  his  audience  (and  certainly 
the  hostile  critics  to  whom  he  is  addressing  himself)  cannot  well 
have  understood  otherwise  than  as  a  judgment  that  Lucilius  was 
scarcely  worth  a  second  reading.  Again  in  the  words  fotlowing 
(neque  te  ut  mirelur),  in  the  form  of  a  general  injunction,  the 
poet  declare*  the  audience  for  whom  he  writes,  and  not  without 
contrast  to  what  he  esteems  the  vulgar  popularity  of  Lucilius,  or 
perhaps  even  in  contrast  to  a  well-known  utterance  of  the  latter 
concerning  the  audience  to  which  he  made  his  appeal  (in  book 
XXVI).  At  all  events  one  cannot  fail  to  recall  in  this  connection 
tht: pui/iea  erudilomm  «/«/»>  (Pliny,  N.  H.praef.7)  of  Lucilius, 
which  was  expressed  in  words  which  Munro'  reconstructs  thus : 
Nee  dnctiMimis  icribuntut  haec  neque  indociiiiimiai 
Petaiom  nun  cuio  lejeie,  Laeiium  Dccumam  volo. 

The  passage  is  brief  and  the  reconstruction  of  actual  words  is  not 
certain,  but  the  use  made  of  it  by  Cicero  and  Pliny  leaves  no 
doubt  about  the  genera]  meaning,'    Certainly  it  is  an  interesiiog 

■Jmtrnal  «(  Philulog)',  *o1.  VIII  [1879},  p.  110. 

'Ct.  l>e  oral.  II  zy.  I.octliua  .  .  .  dlcere  kolebai  ei  quae  acriberct  neque 
■b  indocliatluit  ■«  ncquc  ab  ductiaBimj*  Ugi  Telle,  etc.     MadTij,  ad  Ue 
U 
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commentary  on  the  great  popularity  of  Lucilius  if  he  did  in  fact 
(as  seems  to  have  been  the  case)  make  open  profession  that  he 
wrote  for  the  average  man,  and  not  for  a  select  literary  circle. 
Horace  on  the  other  hand  is  content  with  few  readers,  men  of 
whose  judgment  {dixti  vs.  87)  and  friendship  (amici  ib.)  he  is 
assured.  He  will  not  read  to  any  but  his  iriends  and  even  to  them 
only  under  compulsion  (1  4,73),  nor  does  he  care  to  see  his  books 
thumbed  by  the  sweaty  fingers  of  the  rabble  (ib,  73).  The  whole 
passage  breathes  the  arrogance  of  an  exclusive  literary  coterie, 
conscious  of  ideals  beyond  those  which  had  hitherto  satisfied  a 
democratic  taste;  in  its  conscious  contrast  to  the  professed  aim 
of  Lucilius,  it  forms  a  fii(in|r  and  triumphant  conclusion  to  the 
warfare  of  protest  which  the  poet  had  raised  against  undi.tcrim- 
inating  admiration  of  elements  of  harshness  in  the  spirit  and  form 
of  ealire,  to  which  the  force  of  an  almost  binding  tradition  had 
been  given. 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  has  been  to  ascertain  as  carefully 
as  possible,  and  without  reference  to  utterances  of  a  later  time, 
the  attitude  of  Horace  toward  Lucilius  as  expressed  in  this  com- 
position.' It  will  be  seen  that  only  in  the  general  recognition  of 
his  predecessor  as  the  originator  of  the  poetical  form,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  skill  in  the  employment  of  the  harshest 
weapons  of  satire,  does  he  treat  Lucilius  with  consideration.  His 
condemnation  extends  not  only  to  llie  form  but  also  to  the  spirit 
of  the  earlier  satirist.  In  contrast  with  this  severe  arraignment 
is  the  first  satire  of  the  second  book,  with  its  frank  and  generous 
recognition  of  some  admirable  qualities  in  Lucilius  and  an  avowal 
of  discipleship.  which  neither  this  poem  nor  the  fourth  of  this 
book  contains.  It  belongs  to  a  later  time  and  sounds  a  note  of 
assured  position  and  success,  which  is  no  longer  disturbed  by  the 
hostility  of  carping  critics.  But  the  generous  treatment  which 
it  accords  to  Lucilius  has  done  not  a  little  to  obscure  the  fact 


fin.  1  ;,  luiptct*  lliat  different  uiletknceB  of  Lucilius  aie  in  Ciceiu'a  tninil 
In  the  two  alluilonti :  allcro  non  doeliislinis  ncc  Umen  rudibn*  »e  (cribcie 
■igniGcabii,  Liaiti  txcmpto  uicno,  ■llcro  indocii*  e(  vulgo, 

'  Tlie  writer  icgreU  thnt,  In  vplte  of  diligent  itaich.  the  diMCilitiDn  o( 
HsrwiK.  HoiiliuK  qukttnua  iect«  de  Lucilio  tudioveili,  Halle,  1373,  h«* 
temained  inaccctiible. 
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that  in  this  satire  Horace's  criticism  of  Lucilius  is  sweeping  sod 
uncompiomisini;.' 

SXCURSUS:  GRAECIS  INTACTl  CARHtNIS  AUCTOR. 
The  intcrpTCtaiiQi)  of  this  line  has  been  given  in  the  paraphrase 
above:  '  More  finished  than  was  to  have  been  expected  of  the 
pioneer  in  a  form  of  poetry  as  yet  unhewn  and  unshapcd  by 
the  hands  of  Greek  predecessors '.  Th  is  is  the  conception  of  the 
passage  which  is  implied  in  the  comracnts  of  the  scholiasts,  it 
was  held  by  the  earliest  modern  editors,  and  since  Hermann's* 
defense  of  it  has  been  enteruined  by  many  modern  editors.  It  is 
criticised  as  grammatically  impossible  because  Lucilius  is  appar- 
ently compared  with  himself)  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
phrase  is  brief  and  open  to  the  charge  of  obscurity,  but  theie  is 
no  sphere  of  language  so  subject  to  short-cuts  of  expression  as 
that  of  comparison.  Nor  is  Lucilius  here,  strictly  speaking, 
compared  with  himself.  He  is  compared  rather  with  an  imag- 
inary auetor  in  circumstances  like  bis  own.  A  parallel  which 
admits  of  no  ambiguity  la  cited  by  Hermann  from  Tacilus,  Hist. 
HI  53:  Litteras  iid  Vespasianum  composuil  tacianilus  quam  ad 
principem.'  The  simplest  and  most  natural  confirmation  of  this 
view  is  afforded  by  verse  4S,  in  which  Horace  alludes  to  Lucihus 
as  the  inv^nlor  of  satire.' 


'  Tbe  leneial  attltode  of  Interptelitioa  toward  cbii  poem  1*  eipr«a*«<l 
bjr  K.  F.  Hermann's  (Dlapul.  ile  tat.  Kora,  aucl.  Miiburg  1S41)  comment 
on  V*.  n  :  quum  hoc  Moralio  p«i  loum  salitam  ptoposilum  ttt,  ut  qiuniuiB 
po*til  Luciilo  cDiictdat,  moilo  n«  curam  ct  dillgeniiain  In  eo  malorem  agno- 
«c«i«  coBalui,  qDim  qoie  le  T«ra  In  ciui  catminibui  appaieal,  vel  bac  ^« 
cau«a  (■■  intfrftilaiit  pfi«(ttenda  erit,  ^itat  flui  laadii  in  alum  ttm/tral. 
The  laiorable  inlcrpteution  began  in  antiquity,  >o  thai  again>t<heobv)ou» 
meaning  of  the  lungua^e  and  the  conteii,  tatpi  /triiirm  II  finr^  ^miJim 
Itlliaia  riliiiffiitniiii  (vs.  jo]  was  dUtoited  into  praii«.  and  iillmda, »»  il 
ttiirpittia  (v.  Poiph.  ad  I  4,  1 1),  IB  lnlc[prel«d  bjr  taitdanda  and  tmiumla, 
P*.-Act4  ad  loc.  C(.  alao  Porpbjrrio  on  vs.  t.  The  comment  of  Ps.-Adto 
)■  probsblr  diawn  Iiotn  forphy lio  (c(.  Porpkjr.  on  1  4,  it),  whotc  note  I* 
lost.  It  is  probable  that  th«  diatortion  o(  Horac***  meaning  is  due  10 
archatttic  alSnlilca.  whkh  Porpttyrlo  eliewberc  reveal*. 

■  K.  K.  Hermann.  Diaputatiu  de  vatlrac  Kum.  sudor*  «x  sevtentia 
lloratii  Serm.  I  to,  66  {Marbarg.  1S41}. 

'See  other  eaatiipio*  ap.  Heitninii  pp.  t]-i^ 

*  But  a  tealoui  adnicale  of  Eaaias  baa  laced  tbe  difficuUr— with  vhat 
sacceis  Ih*  leader  maj  Jadgc.     Un  i*.  4S  L.  MUllcr  Hrs:  Leclllus  bviasi 
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The  critictsm  which  has  done  tnost  to  displace  ibis  inierpre- 
ution,  and  to  cause  preierence  to  be  given  very  widely  to  the 
reference  of  the  words  to  Ennius  as  the  earminis  attctar,  is  the 
fact  thai  in  Semi.  I  4  Horace  has  already  said  ihai  Lucilius  is  a 
close  follower  of  the  old  comedy,  and  therefore  can  here  scarcely 
affirm  with  consbtency  thai  Luciliiu  in  taking  up  satire  found 
it  Grttecis  inlaeUtm.  This  objection  has  already  been  met  by 
polatiog  out  that  the  harshocss  of  Lucilius'  subject-matter  did 
not  so  much  lie  in  the  subject-matter  itself,  as  in  the  trcaiment  of 
it  in  a  metrical  form  not  appropriate  to  its  nature.  In  relation  to 
the  hexameter  the  rti  were  as  yet  rough  and  unhewn,  for  the 
practice  of  Greek  predecessors  had  not  pointed  the  way  to  the 
successful  employment  of  this  verse  for  the  familiar  matter  of 
satire.  The  reference,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  form  and  not  to  con> 
tent,  and  the  pas&age  therefore  in  no  way  comes  into  conflict  with 
the  affirmation  of  Lucilius'  dependence  on  the  old  comedy,  a 
dependence  which  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  one  of  spirit 
and  not  of  form  (mu/aiij  laulum  pediitii  numirUque).  And  what 
ebe  than  allusion  to  form  can  limatur  contain  ?  Obviously  the 
iaior  limae  by  which  the  raw  material  is  wrought  into  a  work  of 
an  is  a  question  primarily  of  form,  and  the  more  naturally  so  in 
view  of  the  sharper  distinction  between  form  and  content  which 
belongs  to  all  ancient  literary  theor>-.  This  is  furthermore  the 
intcrpreialion  of  Porphyrio,  who  says  against  the  lemma  Crattis 
intacli  tarmmii  auctor:  hoc  ideo  dictum,  quia  null!  Graecorum 
hexametri)  versibus  hoc  genus  operis  scripseruni.  (That  Horace 
has  in  mind  only  the  hexameter  verse  of  Lucilius  has  been 
indici«tcd).  The  status  then  in  Horace's  lime  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  relation  of  Lucilius  to  predecessors  was,  that  in  matter  and 
spirit  he  drew  from  the  old  comedy,  but  that  in  form  he  was 
independent  of  Greek  models.  It  is  probably  this  conclusion 
which,  with  patriotic  ex  a  jt  deration.  Quintilian  represents  in  the 
famous  words  salura  guidcm  iota  ncstra  est} 

deiD  Hoiii  in*entat  veil  et  di«  uraptUnglicbc  Satnra  er>t  In  die  gut« 
GatoltichafI  cingcfUhTI  hii.  Compaic  with  this  the  time  tdilor'*  note 
««  T«,  66;  GeiDCint  )*t  Enniu*  d«r  durch  leine  (cchi  odcr  mebr  Bacb«r 
Sallren  taflrvC  dl«  allionltche  Smturi  In  die  l.iiciiiur  elnlubrt«. 

'Qiilnlilian  groupm  ibe  non-dramatic  Greek  poeti  with  reference  to 
tnclrlcat  (orm,  vli.,  the  wrlicra  of  lieiatneier,  elegiac.  Iambic,  and  lyric 
verso.    The  Komaa  poeta  arc  iiranged  in  tbe  tame  order,  except  that. 
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Supplcmeotary.  but  by  ao  means  contradictory,  (o  this  conclu- 
sion, is  the  account  of  Roman  satire  which  is  presented  by  the 
Bvzamiiie  writer  Johannes  Lydus  in  his  treatise  De  magisiratibut 
reip,  Rom.  Although  of  doubtful  absolute  value  for  the  history 
of  satire,  yet  it  afTords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  philo- 
logical methods  which  constructed  many  of  the  ancient  daia  of 
literary  history,  and  casts  some  light  on  the  particular  question 
in  hand.  In  a  literary  digression  on  the  beginnings  of  the  drama 
at  Rome,  Lydus  enumerates  the  various  forms  of  comedy,  and 
among  them  the  'fudumi),  which  is  the  occasion  for  a  further 
digression  concerning  Rhinthon,  it  t{afu>poit  iypa<^*  vp^tot  laaiufilot. 

J^  oC  npuTOt  Xaditv  rat  o^opfLav  AoUftiXtov  A  y^fiatov  t^ft^ttoit  hrtiruf 
jKlafltpdijvt*  fti$  Ap  KOi  Toirt  jtrr  avr&ift  ott  irnXnCai  Vaf^nlQi  ^arvptKOVtt 
a{  rtuTtpoi  r^^  KpHrimv  ml  Kv^AX^A^^s  ^apttrrrjpa  ^ij^vvavris  rots  >*fV 
PlrSarot  iHTpme,  roic  Si  rwv  itytiitortudirrirf  iinavpfuHt  xp>itrnpti-oi  rljr 
irarvpiKtit  itparvrar  t^p^ian  (I  41).  'Stuff  and  nonsense '  ([olles 
Zeug)  is  L.  Miiller's  comment,  and  indeed  this  seems  to  be  tlie 
general  verdict,  with  the  exception  of  Kicssling  (ad  Serm.  I  4,6), 
who  believes  that  we  have  in  this  an  authentic  account  of  the 
genesis  of  Lucilian  satire  going  back  to  Varro.' 

The  text  is  not  perhaps  free  from  corruption.  At  all  events 
there  is  a  diihculty  of  grammatical  interpretation  here  which  has 
not  received  attention,  although  the  meiining  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage  depends  upon  it.     For  if,  as  Leo  and  Marx  point  out,  iufi'  iw 

following  the  clegjr.  a  place  ia  given  to  latire.  (or  wbtch  there  !■  no 
coi res piiD ding  Giccic  category.  The  illolmcnl  o(  potilion  would  *etin  to 
h«ve  been  delennincd  by  melricil  contidcMtions,  in  order  (o  pUce  beie 
the  r«R>alnltie  writer*  o(  bcxirneteri  because  the  humotou*  and  ctltk'1 
lone  of  lalire  diSetenttated  them  thaiply  from  tbe  terious  writers  o( 
Ibe  tttat  veraei  and  made  it  inappropriate  to  group  ilicm  limply  with 
Iboae  who  employed  the  heroic  meaiute.  Satire  therefore  is  giTon  *a 
Independent  poaitloo,  and  became  (here  were  no  canonical  Greek  wrilen 
of  latiiical  or  comic  mallei  in  beiameten  (for  neither  the  pacudo- Homeric 
poemi  of  parody  not  the  cynic  01U.U  received  attention  in  tbe  gramma- 
rians' canon),  thii  dopartmeni  it  claimed  for  tbe  Kouaa*  at  exdueively 
tbe  Ira. 

■Cf.  Leo.  Hermct,Ta1.  XXIV  (tSS9),pp.  Si  S.,  ind  K.  Marx.  Int.  Heiai, 
p.  II,  PiOf.  Koitoclc  tSSS.  The  error  which  is  common  to  all  ditcaMioni 
o(  thi*  paaaaf e  U  the  taituie  to  note  thai  the  •outce  which  Lydai  lepro- 
dncet  bad  no  other  parpose  iban  to  explain  tbe  origin  of  the  hexameter 
«erie  to  LucIIIim  and  aubtequeni  Koman  aatiie. 
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exdudcs  Lucilius  from  ibc  class  of  the  Imitators  of  old  comedy, 
by  the  same  argument  (he  remainder  of  the  phrase — (ftaa)  row 
i«t'  a£r(Sr,  oCt  (aXovvt  'Poi^oioi  aarvpuo'vi — ■cxcludcs  the  Other  Roman 
satirists  from  this  class,  and  leaves  no  place  for  the  existence 
of  any  Murt^oi,  if  such  imitation  did  not  bejtin  until  afttr 
Lucitius  and  after  his  successors.  But  in  view  of  the  uniform 
doctrine  of  Lucilius'  dependence  on  the  old  comedy,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  source  of  Lydus,  at  all  events,  gave  ihe  cur- 
rent version  of  the  relation  of  satire  and  its  founder  to  comedy. 
The  meaning,  which  it  would  seem  that  the  account  must  have 
contained,  may  be  given  therefore  somewhat  as  follows :  '  From 
whose  lime  (and  including  whom)  on,  the  younger  group  of 
those  whom  the  Romans  call  satirists,  emulating  the  manner  of 
Cratinus  and  Eupolis,  making  use  of  the  metrical  form  of  Rhin* 
Ihon  and  of  the  jesting  criticism  (Srany^ioii)  of  the  cotnic  poets 
mentioned,  produced  satire '  (t^v  aanpin^i,  K<aii<aimt).  The  younger 
group,  the  nu^poi,  to  whom  Lydus'  Greek  has  assigned  so  un- 
certain a  place,  are  the  representatives  of  the  developed  form  of 
satire,  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal,  in  contrast  to  an  older 
group,  Ennius  and  Pacuviua,  who  used  the  name  without  devel- 
oping a  fixed  type  in  respect  either  lo  form  or  spirit.  Il  is  the 
same  contrast  which  is  given  in  Diomedes' account  of  satire  by 
Ihe  words  sed  fi/im  <armen,  etc.,  descriptive  of  the  form  before 
Lucilius,  and  in  Quintitian  by  allerum  iUud  eliam  print  saturae 
genus} 

The  essential  point  for  out  purpose  is  that  the  satire  of  Lucil- 


'  Although  it  would  Mcm  Dot  improbable  that  Lydus  ha*  obscured  hit 
■ouice,  ]}crh>p»  (lom  lenuranee  at  the  icparilion  of  the  talitists  into  two 
(loups,  yet  it  i>  p«rhapa  worth  while  to  BUggesI  that  an  Liiitlligibic  tuaaning 
can  be  fctloied  to  hia  word*  by  a  vciy  iilighl  change,  thus  :  )irff  tu' nai  ul 
JMSS.  "uiVj  If''  <ar6v,  in^  noJniici  'PupoiiM  aanjiiKit'C,  oi  iiiiripni,  rtv  K/iarinn> 
srX.  ■  .\fieT  whom,  Ihoac  likewlae  (iiu)  afier  him,  whi>m  lh«  Romans  call 
■atiriats,  rii.,  tha  younger  group,  emulating,  etc'  ol  viiittfioi  Is  >dd«d  M 
a  cotreetiie  to  the  general  dctlgnallon  narupiRii'^',  *t  cxplaiofd  In  the  text. 
Il  la  important  to  keep  in  niind  that  tli«  puipoae  of  the  account  ia  to  act 
(oitbtbe  relation  of  Lucillu)  atid  lubacquent  tallre  (hence  ib<  apptopri> 
ateneM  at  lau  'likewiae')  to  Rhiiiihon  in  the  maiter  of  metrical  rnim. 
The  telatioQ  to  old  comedy  it  only  incidental  to  the  ptcacnialion  of  Chia 
dlacoTcty  of  the  acllo1o|[lca]  author  of  tbia  account.  Therefore  the  current 
doctrine  of  Lucillua'  indelilednea*  could  be  taken  for  granted  it  compre- 
hended Id  the  general  alaientenl  of  (be  relation  of  th«  ]roungct  gtoop  of 
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ius.  and  hence  subsequent  Roman  satire,  here  receives  a  twofold 
explanation.  li«  form,  (hai  is  ihe  hcxsmetcr,  wag  derived  from 
fKliinthon.  its  matter  and  spirit  from  the  old  comedy.  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  of  Lucilius'  relation  to  Rhia- 
thon '  is  a  matter  of  indifference  for  our  present  inquiry,  but  at 
all  cveois  it  casts  some  light  on  the  questions  in  hand. '  We  have 
seen  thai  in  Horace  Lucilius  is  represented  aa  having  derived  the 
spirit,  but  not  the  form,  of  his  work  from  the  old  comedy ;  tliat 
in  the  mailer  of  form,  the  employment  of  the  hexameter,  he  was 
a  pioneer.  J  Thereupon  some  later  pbilologian  pointed  out  that 
the  uae  of  the  heroic  verse  for  the  treatment  of  comic  and  satirical 
m;itter  waH  not  Graeeu  inlaclum,  but  had  already  been  employed 
before  Ludlius  by  Rhinthon,  and  in  accordance  with  the  hasty 
inductions  of  ancient  philological  science,  afllumed  that  Lucilius 
had  taken  his  metrical  form  from  this  source.  The  manner  is  well 
known.  For  every  observed  custom  or  phenomenon  whether  of 
national  life  or  literature,  the  Greek  or  Roman  antiquarian  inves- 
tigator, yielding  to  a  natural,  but  naive  fondness  for  the  objective 
and  concrete  in  the  explanation  of  origins,  raised  the  question 
'  guis  intenit' ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing of  his  answers  earned  the  applause  of  his  time  and  of  posterity. 
It  is  thus  that  Cicero  praises  Aelius  Stilo,  antiquitatis  nostrae  et 
in  inventis  rebus  et  in  actia  scriptorumque  vcterum  litteratc  peritus 
(Brutus  305),  and  the  sum  of  Bibaculus'  praise  of  the  philologian 
Valerius  Cato  is  omnes  solvere  posse  qiiaesliones  (Suet.  De 
{{rammaticis  it).  Many  examples  uf  such  explanations  of  cus- 
toms by  reference  to  a  specific  inventor  as  well  as  discussion  of 
rival  claimants,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Quaesiiones  Romanae 
of  Plutarch.  In  the  field  of  literary  history  the  habit  is  best 
characterized  by  the  familiar  lines  of  Horace :  quis  tamen  ex- 
iguos  elegos  cniiscrit  auctor  ||  granimatici  certanl.  etc.  The 
satire  of  Lucilius  presented  to  tlic  Roman  philologian  a  question 

Roman  ■atirliti  10  Cralinui  and  Bvpoli*.  Jl  ii  cniioui  tliat  AiUlopliSBta 
It  not  named.  The  reiaoti  na^  be  that  the  eucncc  ol  old  comedir  i*  giTen 
b;  thcM  iwo  name*.  Cialinu*  (or  ri  r-atpdn,  Kupolii  for  4  j;'l|><f ■  Aiitto- 
pban«i'  pic-cmincnce  coiuisied  only  in  ■  combinalioa  of  their  chaiacier* 
Ullcs  (rctv  fitevv  I'ijauki  rin-  aiipitr  ^[ivuTiiHi.     PliloniuR  T.  •"»-  II  citf.). 

'  Whdhcr  Hhiolhon  compoted  woik«,  wbelhei  of  ■  draoiatic  or  non> 
dcamktlc  cbaiacter,  in  ttciimeicit  li  not  cleu.  Ct.  Leo,  I.  c,  pt  83,  uid 
Kaibtl,  Coniic.  Gr.  (lag.,  vol.  I  p.  iS^. 
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'  be  approached  in  thi: 


rit.  In  Roman  literature  he  was  the 
first  to  employ  unchallenged  the  satire  of  personal  ;itlack  find 
invective.  Was  he  the  invenlor.oT  not?  Doubtless  there  weie 
those  who  championed  his  primacy  in  this  field :  but  at  an  early 
time  Roman  philology  had  named  as  the  source  of  his  spirit  the 
irappigoio  of  ilic  old  Attic  comcdy.  The  question  of  form  presented 
a  more  bafHing  problem  ;  but  al  some  lime  in  the  history  of 
Roman  philology,  perhaps  even  as  tale  as  a  period  subsequent 
to  Juvenal,  (he  question  was  solved,  and  the  form  and  content 
of  Roman  satire  were  thus  explained  with  reference  to  Greek 
sources.  It  is  such  a  solution  that  this  account  presents.  The 
method  in  both  cases  was  the  same,  but  the  solution  offered  for 
the  problem  of  form  has  no  more  claim  to  our  consideration  than 
the  earlier  effort  to  name  a  single  source  for  the  spirit  of  Roman 
satire.  We  now  recognize  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  name 
a  single  source  of  influence  in  the  development  of  an  individual 
genius  of  prolific  vigor,  than  it  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  national 
or  religious  custom  lo  a  specific  author  or  occasion.  The  one, 
like  the  other,  is  the  product  of  a  multitude  of  influences  which 
in  large  part,  must  elude  any  efTorl  of  invest igat ion. 

umviuiTT  Of  c»tcAr.c  George  Lincoln  Hendkicksoh. 


THE  AIM  AND  RESULTS  OF  PLATO'S 
THEAETETUS. 

la  one  of  his  essays  Matthew  Arnold  spcalts  of  "the  barreo 
logomachies  of  Plato's  Theaetetus  ".  and  therein  voices  the  im- 
pTession  which  this  dialogue  leaves  on  the  minds  of  many  readers, 
to  whom  it  seems  a  mere  exhibition  of  dialectic, — capricious,  ill- 
planned,  accomplishing  nothing  and  leadtn(r  nowhiiher.  Even 
such  a  scholar  as  Profesaoi  Kennedy  in  his  edition  (pp.  334-5), 
while  admitting  that  there  are  certain  miscellaneous  positive 
results  in  the  first  thirty  chapters,  regards  ihe  subsequent  elcncll! 
as  "  little  more  than  gladiatorial  word-  fights,  intended  by  Plato  to 
exercise  and  display  the  diateclic  skill  which  he  had  acquired  at 
Megara,  and  at  the  same  time  to  amuse  and  puzxic  the  minds  of 
bis  readers  by  the  parables  or  myths  of  the  waxen  tablets  and  the 
dove-cage."  yGrotJ^ilhought  thatU'laio  here  "intends  to  qualify 
the  mind  for  a  life  of  philosophical  research,"  "to  bestow  a 
systematic  training  on  the  raiiocinaiive  power"  (p.  391);  again, 
"  To  form  in  men's  minds  this  testing  or  verifying  power,  is  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  Plato's  dialogues  ol'  search,  and  in  some 
of  them  Ihe  predominant  purpose,  as  he  himself  announces  it  to 
be  in  the  Theaetetus' J(p.  338).  Professor  Jo  wetl  finds  more  in 
the  dialogue  than  this:  F  Like  Theaetetus  we  have  attained  no 
[definite  result.  But  an  interesting  phase  of  ancient  philosophy 
naa  passed  before  us.  And  the  negative  result  is  not  to  be 
despised.  For  on  certain  subjects,  and  in  certain  slates  of 
knowledge,  the  work  of  negation  or  clearing  out  the  foundations 
must  go  on,  perhaps  for  a  generation,  before  the  new  structure 
can  begin  to  rise.  Plato  saw  the  necessity  of  combating  th« 
illogical  logic  of  the  Megareans  and  Eristics.  For  the  completion 
of  the  edifice,  he  makes  pfep;)rations  in  the  Thcaetelus,  und 
erovDS  the  work  in  the  Sophi3t'|]<IV,  p.  364).    Zeller  goes 

'  He  rcfeit  probably  10  (he  condndlng  nerd*  ol  Socnle*  In  the  dialogue ; 
but  thts  I*  in  ob*«(*aiton  o(  a  chaiactcr  in  the  drama,  and  can  no  note  be 
••oribcd  10  Plato,  ihaa  the  ntieiancc*  of  tlamlei,  10  Sbak«*p«ar<. 
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&nh«r  and  includes  the  Tkeattetut  among  the  dialogues  which 
"  point  unmisliilubly  to  a  time  when  Plato  had  already  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  his  system  in  the  thcotj-  of  ideas  "  {Plato,  Eng. 
trans,  p.  126),  and  in  his  brief  analysis  (pp.  171-3)  shows  a  Cer- 
tain Dcxus  of  thought  in  the  successive  aTKuments. 

It  b  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  combat  sudi  a  view  of  , 
the  dialogue  as  is  voiced  in  the  phrase  of  Arnold  or  the  quota- 
tions from  Grote;  10  exemplify  and  expand  the  view  hinted 
at  by  Zeller;  to  show  in  detail  the  purpose  and  re»ullH  of 
the  TheatUtut.  It  is,  upon  ihe  face  of  it,  improbable  that  at 
the  period  of  life  and  development  at  which  Plato  had  arrived 
when  this  dialogue  was  written,  his  object  should  have  been 
tnerely  to  represent  the  character  and  method  oi  Socrates,  or  to 
give  an  exercise  in  intellectual  gymnastics. — aims  which  were 
doubtless  predominant  in  some  of  the  earlier  diajofiucs.' 
'  An  attempt  will  be  made,  in  this  paper,  to  t&daMlic  presence 
of  a  plan  in  this  dialogue :  diM  the  definitions  follow  one  another 
in  logical  sequence ;  tint  in  each  a  closer  approximation  is 
reached  to  a  satisfactory  (from  Plato's  point  of  view)  definition  of 
knowledge;  llbt  in  the  examination  of  each  definition  results  are 
attained,  which  are  employed  in  Ihe  subsequent  stages  of  (he 
inquiry;  tfaH  in  the  process  an  analysis  and  definition  of  various 
mental  processes  is  made — a  psycholo)jy  indicated;  and,  finally. 
A^f  there  is  an  unspoken,  but  not,  probably,  an  unconscious, 
trend  of  the  thought  to  Plato's  characteristic  solution  of  the 
problem  of  knowledge.  Plato,  the  eclectic  philosopher  is  here 
examining  the  theories  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  as 
to  knowledge;  he  submits  ihem  to  the  test  of  his  dialectic' 
battery;  certain  positions  are  shattered, othen are  left  stimding — 
sound  foundation>raii  our  ■mliufTfitrrk*,  upon  which  to  ei'ect  the 
superstructure  of  his  own  theory  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  the 
superstructure  is  not  erected,  no  satisfactory  definition  of  knowl- 
edge is  adduced ;  but  the  discussion  is  brought  to  such  a  point 
that  the  hypotheses  by  which  Piato  did  meet  the  difficulty  of  the 
existence  of  knowledge — the  hypothesis  of  "ideas"  and  of 
"reminiscence" — are  made  natural  or  even  inevitable.     In  show- 

'  Wiiliuui  alleinptini;  (■>  fix  vrrjr  accuiatdy  the  date  of  the  Tbeaeictoi, 
one  mi;^  lafely  conclude  fiom  ihc  hUtoiical  indication!  of  the  prologue, 
seneril  atyle,  and  phlloaopbical  cuntcnt  Ibal  this  dialogue  belongs  lo  Ibe 
middle  petiod  of  the  aulhot'i  liteiaty  activity. 
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ing  this,  it  wHI  be  neertful  to  follow  the  thrend  of  the  dialogue,  to 
emphasize  the  main  points  esiablishecl,  and  to  neglect  many 
details  and  (Itgre.stiions.  We  must  be  careful,  too,  to  take  the 
standp»int  of  Plato  and  of  his  age;  we  must  not,  as  Grole  does, 
argue  from  the  modem  position,  and  suppose  that  whatever  may 
be  inept  or  illogical  to  us.  must  have  seemed  inept  or  illogical  to 
PJalo.  A  slight  change  in  point  of  view  or  in  expression  will 
often  serve  to  show  that  what  seems  at  first  sight  absurd  to 
a  hasty  modern  reader  is  really  a  plausible,  or  even  accepted, 
notion  of  our  own  day.  In  this  connection  we  must  not  (ail  to 
bear  in  mindfihat  to  Plato  ra  aXij^q  and  ni  tvra  are  interchangeable 
terms)  that  the  Greeks  ofthat  time  had  not  separated  the  con- 
ceptions of  truth  and  ofrealityj^  The  axiom  that.if  athing  istrue,  . 
it  really  exUU  lies  at  the  basis  of  Plato's  theory  of  knowledge.  V. 

I, 

The  inquiry  which  is  the  subject  of  this  dialogue  is — What  is 
knowledge?    To   this  question    Theactetus,  after  a   false  start, 
answers  that  knowledge  is  sense- perceplion.((<)la0qfrit) — a  defini- 
tion which  has   been   credited  to    Aristippus,  and   which  was 
at  least   current. )  This  theory   is  at  once  identified  with  the 
doctrine  of  Protagoras,  that  man   is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
and  with  the  Heracliiean  principle  that  all  things  are  in  a  state 
of  flux.  fCrotc  takes  exception   to  this  identification  as  unfair 
to  each  of  the  three  theories,  and  considers  this  portion  of  the 
dialogue  as.  in  consequence,  nugatory. )  But  Plato's  main  object 
here-  is    not    to  present    and    combat    philosophicaj__sy3tcm3f  *- 
This  might  be  guessed  even  irom    ine  lact  iliat  the  youthful 
Theaetetua  is  the  person  here  submittetl  to  Socrates'  dialectic, 
and  not  some  competent  protagonist  of  philosophy.    There  is' 
a  dramatic   fitness  in   Plato's  selection  of'*characters   for    his 
dialogues.  (Whcn  the  subject   is  courage,  Nidas  and  Laches  \ 
are    the    fitting    interlocutors;    if  temperance,   the   temperate   / 
Charmides;    if  it   is  the  defects  of  the  Sophists,   Protagoras.  / 
Prodicus,  and  others  are  introduced  upon  the  stage;  when  the  \  \M-^ 
ethics  of  the   rhetoricians  is  discussed,   Gorgias  is   present  to   ( 
see  fair  play,  as  it  were,  although  a  more  manageable  cbaraaer    \ 
than   Gorgias  maintains  the  discussion.     But  Tbeaetetus  and     I 
Theodorus  are  not  characters  who  could  be  supposed  adequate 
to  the  defence  of  philosophical  theories;    nor  is  Plato  inteut 
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on  overthrowing  philosophical  opponents.  Theaeietus  is  Uie 
impcraonation  of  capjptirancl  commOQ sense. and  Plato  15 seeking 
for  some  account  of  knowledge  which  may  commend  itself  to  a 
fair  and  rational  way  of  thinking.)  Now,  from  Ptaio's  point  of 
view,  if  knowledge  be  senae-perccption,  man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things.  ^  For,  as  the  discussion  proceeds  to  show,  sensations 
vary  with  different  men;  hence  if  sense-perceptions  be  itvie.  not 
only  ia  man  the  measure,  but  the  things  themselves  (rJ  Iyio)  must 
also  vary,  and  all  things  be  in  a  state  of  flux.  J  Plato,  in  short, 
accepts  in  regard  to  sensations,  and  also  in  regard  to  cerlain 
notions,  such  as  "greater"  and  "less."  the  principle  of  relativity ; 
that  man  ts  here  the  measure,  and  that  these  things  are  in  a  state 
of  flux,  i.  c.  have  no  permanence. 

Next  (chapters  XVl-XXVI)  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  is 
examined  upon  its  OTvn  basis.(  Is  the  dcRnitioD  of  Theaetelus^for- 
gotten  in  a  side  issue  ?  By  no  means ;  if  PJato  can  overthrow  the 
doctrine  of  Protagoras,  and  show  that  there  are  some  things  of 
which  man  is  not  the  measure,  some  things  in  regard  to  which 
the  opinion  of  one  man  is  better  than  another,  these  things  must 
lie  outside  the  sphere  of  sensations ;  of  them  sense -percept  ion  will 
not  be  knowledge.  The  definition  of  knowledge  as  sense-per- 
ception will  be  overthrown  as  defective;  for  even  if  sense-percep- 
tion be  knowledge,  there  will  be  some  knowledge  which  is  not 
sense- perception. 

Such  is  (he  connection  of  this  part  with  the  main  line  of  the 
dialogue;  let  us  follow  the  discussion  itself.  If  sense-perception 
be  knowledge,  it  is  ar^ed  that  animals,  as  possessing  sensations, 
are  as  much  the  measure  of  truth  as  men — a  reiltieiifi  W aisufJum. 
Again,  the  world  regards  the  opinions  of  certain  men  as  having, 
in  ccnain  matters,  greater  validity  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
man ;  hence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  general,  man  is  not 
equally  the  measure  of  all  things.  Such  considerations,  however, 
only  furni.th  presumptions  against  the  principle;  accordingly, 
there  follow  <chaps.  XXll-XXill)  what  are  intended  to  be  the 
conclusive  arguments.  The  lirst  of  these  is,  as  Grote  point»«ut, 
fallacious.  It  may  be  brieHy  staled  thus:  Protagoras  maintains 
that  whatever  a  man  thinks  is  true  to  that  man;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  think  that  Protagoras'  opinion  is  not  true; 
b«fM*-i(~f>  um  tiue.  The  proper  conclusion  is  that  it  is  not  true 
to  them.    But  though  this  leasoning  is  fallacious  in  form,  it  seems 
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to  be  substantially  sound  {thedtclum  of  Protagoras  ns  interpreted 
by  Plato  is  self-contradictory;\f  each  man's  opinion  be  equally 
valid  with  that  of  every  other  man,  there  is  no  absolute  truth.' 
/For  among  the  large  variety  of  opinions  possible  upon  a  subject 
some  one  must  {even  by  mere  chance)  more  closely  approximate 
to  the  existing  reality  than  another  i)  hence  if  one  opinion  be 
equally  valid  with  the  others  there  can  be  no  reality  cor- 
responding to  any  opinion.^  It  is  probable  that  Plato  did  not 
notice  (hat  Socrates'  argument  is  fallacious.  In  his  time, 
whether  through  lack  of  a  formulated  logic,  or  through  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  words  from  things,  fallacies  were 
less  easy  of  detection;  and  never  is  a  sophistical  argument  more 
likely  to  escape  notice  than  when  it  l^ds  to  a^ conclusion  mani- 
festly,  upon  other  grounds,  true.  J)  in  any  case  a  more  effective 
refutation  follows :  in  regard  to  future  events,  the  opinion  of  one 
man  is  found  to  accord  more  closely  with  the  event  than  that  of 
another ;  hence  in  this  case,  one  man  is  more  a  measure  of  truth 
than  another.  Besides,  the  opinions  of  experts  are  found  to  be 
more  likely  to  approximate  to  the  facts  in  their  own  particular 
sphere,  than  those  of  other  men;  yet  one  man's  sense- perception 
is  as  true  as  another's.  Hence  there  is  knowledge  that  is  not 
sense-perception, 

-£ut  not  only  is  this  definition  thus  shown  to  be  inadequate,  it 
so  false.  The  principle  of  Heraclitus  is  true  in  regard  to 
sensations :  these  have  no  permanence  of  any  kind  J  ihcy  are  not 
among  i-d  itrta.\  Now,  neither  truth  nor  untruth  can  be  predicated 
of  what  does  not  exist ;  hence  there  can  be  no  knowledge  (in 
Plato's  sense)  of  sensationjt.  Theaetetus'  first  definition  of 
knowledge  is  completely  overthrown. 

Further,  an  important  corollary  is  deduced  (chap.  XXX), 
which  offers  no  difficulties  tn  the  original,  and  may  therefore  be 
briefly  slated.  Sensations  are  not  apprehended  by  the  senses 
themselves  but  by  a  central  organ,  the  intelligence  (v  •^vx'i)\  this 
organ  has  the  power  of  comparing  sensations  and  of  arriving  at 
notions  which  are  not  apprehended  by  the  senses  themselves.  It 
is  through  this  intelligence  that  we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  exist- 
ence, and  as  existence  ia  always  implicated  in  truth,  we  must  hence- 
forth seek  for  knowledge  in  the  operations  of  the  intelligence. 
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^SensUion  is  the  lowest  of  mental  states ;  »nd  it  was  fitting  that 
Plato  ]n  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  should  begin  at  the  foot  of  the 
mental  scale ;  but  having  succeeded  in  excluding  sense -perception 
from  the  domain  of  knowledge,  he  now  considers  the  next  higher 
mental  process. that  olopini<fn'  (ajfa,  AD^.rffiv),  In  this  investigation 
(chaps.  XXXI-XXXVIU).  it  is  wonhy  of  note  that  the  argument 
6na)ly  employed  to  refute  the  definition  of  Icnowledge  as  right 
opinion,  might  have  been  used  at  the  outset,  and  would,  doubtless, 
have  then  been  used,  had  Plato's  only  object  been  to  overthrow  the 
deAnition.  But,  in  truth,  he  wishes,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
discussion,  to  sift  wt:|^t  ^called  opinion,  in  search  of  dues  to  the 
realm  of  knowledgS)  Before  proceeding  to  this  second  stage,  we 
thould  note  something  which  underlies  the  whole  of  this  portion 
of  the  dialogue, — the  assumption,  which  Plato  (whether  or  not  it 
commends  iisell  to  the  modern  mind)  evidently  regards  as 
axiomatic,  that  false  knowledge  is  not  knowledge  at  all(  one  may 
have  a  true  or  a  false  opinion ;  but  false  knowledge  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  one  cither  knows  or  docs  not  know  a  thing.^ 
(^  Socrates,  accepting  farthe  ti»no»  Theaelelus'  second  defittilioQ 
of  knowledge  as  true  opinion,  points  to  a  difficulty  in  regard  to 
false  opinion.  If  two  things,  A  and  B,  are  both  known,  it  is  evident 
that  they  cannot  be  confused :  hence  false  opinion  is  in  this  case 
impossible ;  so^lso.  if  one  is  known  and  the  other  not  known ;  in 
sho^.^se  opinion  is  impossible  within  the  domain  o!  knowledge. 
Still  false  opimon  does  undoubtedly  exist ;  and  a  second  attempt 
is  made  lo  find  how  and  where  this  is  possible.  At  this  point  ia 
introduced  the  comparison  of  the  soul  to  a  wax  tablet  which 
receives  impressions  through  perceptions.  After  an  elaborate 
enumeration,  by  the  help  of  this  symbol,  of  all  possible  cases  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  two  things  present  in  the  mind,  it  b  found 
that  false  (as  well  as  true)  opinion  is  pussible/noi  us  between  two 
things  known,  or  as  between  two  things  perceived,  but  as^betwcen 
a  thing  known  anda  thing  perceived ijn  other  words,  false  opinion 
is  possible  in  referring  perceptions  or  other  products  of  sensation 

'  "Opinion,"  in  Flato'i  mind,  seemi  to  contspnnd  to  whit  ne  c*11 
cmpiriol  knowleilgc, — Itnowlcdsc  for  which  wc  cannot  uiign  th«  gTound>> 
which  ii  unrcuoned  ind  accldentil,  and  whose  Etath,  In  contequence,  *c 
cannot  iKcrlain. 
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to  general  notions  (which  are  attained,  as  we  saw  above,  through 
the  intelligeDCeM  As  Socrates  says,  "  False  opinion  arises  not  in 
the  comparison  of  perceptions  with  one  another,  or  of  thoughts 
with  one  anotlier, but  in  the  bringing  ol^a  perception  and  thought 
together.'"  This  does  not  contradict  the  conclusion  formerly 
arrived  at,  that  false  opinion  cannot  exist ;  for  we  were  tlien  con- 
^dering  the  sphere  of  knowledge  ;  but  perception,  which  is 
outside  the  sphere  of  knowledge  (chap,  XXX),  is  involved  in  all 
cases  investigated  by  means  of  the  figure  of  the  wax  tablets. 
Suddenly,  howevuh  at  this  point  (§196),  an  example  is  brought 
forward  to  show  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  known,  fal^e  opinion 
may  actually  exist,  although  this  has  been  shown  a-^iwri  to  be 
impossible.  /Here  we  are  in  a  quandary.  It  does  not  seem  that 
Plato,  in  this  paradox,  is  merely  amusing  himself  with  dialectic 
subtleties,  but  that  he  w;is  profoundly  puzzled  by  this  possibility 
of  error  in  the  realm  of  the  kriou-n,  H  is  seriousness  is  attested  by 
the  minuteness  amt^caie  of  the  psychological  analysis  in  this  part 
of  the  discussion.  ^In  the  search  for  some  explanation  of  this 
dilemma,  Socrates  (i. «.,  I  brfievc;  Plato)  falls  upon  the  use  of  the 
verb  'know'  (fVi'trrair^ai)'  which  hns  not  yet  been  dchncd.  Now, 
Plaio  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that '  to  know '  cannot  be 
defined  without  defining  'knowledge,'  which  is  the  point  at  issue; 
what  he  seeks  is  to  define  the  relation  of  'knowing'  to  'knowl- 
edge.'-^e  reduces  the  two  unknown  terms  to  one,  by  defining 
'knowing'  in  terms  of  'knowledge':)  to  know  is  to   possess 

^Itnowledge  (/mnqfiiit   n^cnt).     He  further  show^  by  the  com-, 
parison  wlthdovesJnacagAthat  'to  possess' (virigcrtfai) is  ditferent^ 
from  'to  have'  («x<ir).     Knowledge  which  is 'possessed'  is  latent 
or  potential;  in  order  that  we  may^A<z:'<;    knowledge,  i.  e.  in  the 

kfullest  sense  jknow,  the  potential  must  be  made  ac  ma  I.  In  this' 
process  mistakes  seem  possible ;  and  this,  in  turn,  may  serve  to 
explain  how  ialse  opinion  is  possible  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge, 
h-^as  regards  general  notions.  Thus  a  further  step  is  made 
towards  the  solution,  yet  PUto  is  not  satisfied;  how  can  a  man 
not  know  what  he  knows  i  The  further  solution  of  this  difficulty 
is  not  found  in  th«  dialogucA^but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur 
to  it  later.  ] 


tv  roif  iiavoia4(,  iXX'  h-  rf  vwd^i  luefi/aiu!  tpA{  6iiMav  ((195  C-D), 
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Plato,(having  thus  investigated  (he  process  of 'opinion ',  as  al 
ao  earlier  stage  he  investigated  '  perception ',  and  having  cleared 
it  up  in  some  degree  and  attained  some  results  by  the  way,^ 
quickly  dismisses  Theaetetus'  second  definition  [(as  he  might 
have  done  at  the  ouiseil^by  showing  in  a  special  case  that  true 
opinion  may  exist  without  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
knowledge  (§201). 

III. 

Wc  now  reach  the  third  stage  of  the  discussion  and  Theac- 
tetus'  third  definition :  Knowledge  is  true  opinion  combined  with 
definition  (A^m).'  (This  as  it  might  seem,  somewhat  peculiar 
dehnition  of  knowledge  evidently  springs  from  the  desire  of 
excluding  that  element  of  mere  empiricism,  of  chance,  which  we 
noted  as  pertaining  to  Plato's  conception  of  opinion.  The  clause 
added  to  the  former  definii  ion  is  intended  to  limit  its  application 
to  such  opinion  as  is  based  upon  reason,  or  is  clearly  appre- 
hended and  understood ;  to  exclude  mere  empirical  guess-work, 
and  include  what  we  might  call  scientific  or  reasoned  knowledge. 
Again,  as  in  the  previous  stages,  the  dialogue  turns  forthwith  to 
what  seems  to  be  a  side  issue,  but,  again,  this  apparent  digression 
results  in  a  reduclio  ad  absiodutn  of  the  definition  J 

The  point  upon  which  the  argument( which  results  in  this 
reduclio  ad  a^juri/ui/nhinges,  is  the  fact, (admitted  in  our  day 
as  well  as  accepted  in  this  dia1oguej)that  no  definition  or  descrip- 
tion can  be  given  of  what  is  elementary.  We  define  one  thing 
in  terms  of  another  ;  the  l3lt<;r,  perhaps  in  terms  of  a  third;  but 
sooner  or  later  we  must  come  10  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
thought.  A  triangle  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  lines;  a  line, 
in  terms  of  points;  but  «e  can  go  no  further.  So  with  other 
elementary  notions;  to  a  man  born  blind  we  cannot  define  or 
describe  '  redness '. 

(  With  this  explanation  let  us  return  to  our  icxt.  ^Thc  definition 
ia  taken  for  granted ;  it  implies,  since  elements  cannot  be  defined, 
that  they  cannot  be  known.  Only  complexes  then  can  be  known. 
Now,  a  complex  must  either  be  the  sum  of  its  elenienia  and  equal 
10  them  all  taken  together,  or  else  a  whole  which  springs  from 
and  is  different  from  its  elements.     But,  in  the  f\n\  case,  the 

'  ripi  fUv  lara  Mjnr  diflfl^  idf^v  irtffTWifi'  tlvai,  r^  41  Uo^oi'  writ  tiriffTJ/fflr 
(f»i  C-U). 
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knowing  of  the  complex  would  imply  the  knowing  ol*  the  ele- 
mentii,  whichl  as  we  have  seenjcannot  b«  known ;  in  (he  second 
case,  the  complex  is  a  new  unit;  is  Iherefore  elementary,  and 
cannot  be  known.'  Thus  the  acceptance  of  Theaetctus'  third 
definition  results  in  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of  knowledge. 
As  objeciion  might  be  uken,  however,  to  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  definition  (\ityot),  or  to  the  assumption  that  elemeais 
are  unknowable,  this  third  definition  is  now  attacked  in  a  more 
systematic  way  (Chaps.  XLll-XLIll).  'De5nitiou'  may  have 
any  one  of  these  meanings:  (ist)  expressioD  in  language;  but 
this  c>inn»t  be  the  meaning  here,  for  aii  right  opinion  may  be 
expressed  in  language,  and  we  have  already  shown  that  ali  right 
opinion  is  not  knowledge,  (and)  'Definition'  may  mean  enu- 
meration of  the  ultimate  elements  ^  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we 
employed  the  word  in  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  above;  but 
we  now  proceed  in  a  way  less  open  to  cavil-^J  A  thing  is  known 
(according  to  Theaetetus'  third  definition)  when  we  have  a  right 
opinion  of  it  with  an  enumeration  of  elements  added;  but 
elements  h;ive  no  elements  to  be  enumerated,  therefore  cannot 
be  known.'  \Our  third  definition  would  thus  absurdly  read: 
Knowledge  is  light  opinion  accompanied  by  an  enumeration  of 
things  not  known.  1  (,vd.)  '  Definition  '  may  mean  the  statement 
of  the  characteristic  difference.'  But  this  will  not  help  us;  for 
m  order  to  have  a  right  opinion  about  anything,  we  must  be  able 
to  distinguish  one  thing  or  notion  from  another  f  so  the  definition 
which  bids  us  add  the  characteristic  difference  to  right  opinion, 
bids  us  add  what  we  have  already,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 

■  What  Plato  meani  may  hv  made  dearer  by  a  mod«ni  illukttaiion. 
The  elemeoia.  in  the  Gtal  alternative,  are  like  ihe  viilouacolouF*  in  ihe 
•ptctram  ;  II  <re  ate  ■cqutt(it«d  wllh  lh«  apcGtrum,  w«  aio  alto  acquainted 
with  all  Ihe  piimartr  colour*,  red,  yellow,  etc.,  aince  Ihe  whole  ipeclrum  U 
merely  the  tnni  o[  thcac-  The  elemeuli  in  Iha  oihei  a1lert)alivc  rtaembla 
ihoe  aame  primary  colour*  in  telaiiDti  to  while  light  i  (bey  combine  <o 
loim  a  new  unit  which  ariKct  out  ol  ilieni,  but  ia  not  equal  l-i  (he  turn  of 
Ibem  1  while  iighi,  although  it  ii  produced  by  a  complex  of  coloura,  i*  an 
elementary  leniatlon,  and  cannot  be  deacnbed  la  term*  of  red.  jellow, 
•ic,  aa  can  the  •pecifnm. 

*  Tbia  la  of  coutae  in  harmony  with  the  reaull*  of  Ihe  (iiil  Mage  «(  the 
dialogue ;  (or  ihe  elemenia  cnomerated  in  a  dafiaiti«n  are  leoM-peiCcp- 
liona,  and  ihtie  cannot  b«  known. 

*ri  tjpiv  Ti  •nuior  tiwtir,  y  fitr  orivnjv  Saitttut  ri  ifiun/^r.     Again  r^' 
iiafpiv  Ui^nv,  i  rfiv  iUuv  iioKpm. 
I* 
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what  we  know  already.)  la  line,  tbc  addition  by  means  of  which 
Thcacictiis  has  ailcmptcd  to  improve  his  second  definition  turns 
out  upon  analysis  to  be  no  addition  at  all;  ihe  third  definition  is, 
therefore,  notbing-more  than  the  second,^  which  baa  already  been 
exploded. 


Theaetetus  has  no  further  definitions  to  suggest,  and  Socrates 
closes  the  dialogue  without  indicating  that  any  results,  other  than 
the  purely  negative  one  of  showing  the  inadequacy  ol  the  defini- 
tions proposed,  have  been  attained.  That,  however,  need  not 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  dialogue;  in  truth, 
it  i«  sujficiently  manifest  that  various  positive  results  have  been 
attained,  such  as  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  sense- perception, 
the  establishment  of  a  centra]  mental  organ,  the  intelligence,  etc, 
(^e  need  not  enumerate  these ;  but  rather  let  ua  ask  the  questioiiP 
are  these  results  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  or  do  they  lead  in 
a  given  direction?  is  there  a  philosophic  unity  in  tlie  dialogue  "i 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  discussion(sense -perception  and  the  whole 
world  of  sensations  of  the  concrete  is  excluded  from  the  domain 
of  knowledge;  knowledge  must  be  sought  in  the  operations  of  the 
intelligence,— in  the  results  that  it  seems  to  attain  by  comparing 
sense- percept  ions  with  one  another.  In  short^we  establish  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  to  be  general  notions  or  concepts.  In 
the  second  stage,  however,  we  discovery  hat  all  even  of  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  the  intelligence  are  not  productive  of  knowl- 
/~  edge^all  true  opinion  is  not  knowledge.     More  important  still, 

/    (for  the  general  puq>oses  of  the  dialogue,  are  the  results  attained 

\  with  regard  to  knowledge  itself;) that  it  exists  in  two  forms, 
\  latent  3xA  actucU;  and  that  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  sphere 
/  of  knowledge  must,  in  some  at  present  inexplicable  manner.  lie 
^  in  the  process  of  making  the  latent  actual.  In  the  tliird  stage 
/    we  learn  that  if  a  complex  ia  known,  the  elements  also  must  be 

/      known;  but  the  elements,  or  sense- percept  ions,  cannot  be  known. 

V  Hence  our  knowledge  cannot  arise  from  sense-ex  peri  ence- 
^^  Such'  results  as  these  might  well  lead  to  the  sceplicisni^Jirofessed 
by  some  of  Plato's  opponents,  or  by  such  a  philosopher  as  Hume) 
^ut  throughout  the  Theaetetus,  we  feel  that  the  author  tacitly 
assumes  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  nor  was  the  disposition  of 
Plato's  mind  such  as  to  rest  in  scepticism.^  Accept  the  pos- 
sibility of  knowledge,  and  consider  where  the  dialogue  leaves  us. 
The  sphere  of  knowledge  must  be  in  concepts ;   but  if  these  are 
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known,  they  cannot  arise  from  sensations  or  experience.  They 
must  therefore  be  intuitive  or  transcendental.  But  if  thus  given, 
they  must  be  perfect,  free  from  error:  they  must,  accordingly,  be 
knowledge  in  the  talent  form.  Errors  which  actually  are  fotiad 
in  concepts  must,  then,  arise  in  the  process  of  transmuting  latent, 
into  actual  knowledge.  Wc  see  ever>'thinK  prepared  for  the  hy- 
potheses by  which  Plato  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  possibihty 
of  knowledge.  As  concepts  cannot  arise  from  experience,  and 
since  we  have  no  experience  of  real  existence,  general  notions 
are  the  result  of  the  contemplation  of  real  existences  in  a  [)revioua 
phaseof  the  life  of  the  sou!;  but  through  the  limitations  of  body 
and  matter,  this  knowledge  of  real  existence  is  rendered  latent. 
The  process  of  making  this  knowledge  actual  is  that  of  antem- 
ntsis  or  reminiscence;  imperfect  revival  is  the  source  of  errors 
in  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  > 

Thia  dialogue  is,  therefore,  a  demooBttaticHi.  aa  fa  aa  dgmon. 
»tration~i»  possible.  qL  Halo's  positive  theory  of  fcnowledge. 
riie  Whole  subject  is  investigated  as  far  aa  ttaMOtattg  t*a  go. 
The  final  step  is  not  made — the  explanations  afforded  by  the 
doctrine  of  idetu  and  anamnetit — because  this  final  step  is  a  pure 
hypothesis.  Like  other  hypotheses — like  the  modern  scientific 
hypotheses  of  the  existence  of  atoms  or  of  a  luminifcrous  ether — 
it  is  not  susceptible  of  proof;  but  like  them  it  justifies  itself  by 
afTording  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  seems  scarcely  credible, 
when  one  notes  how  the  dialogue  leads  up  to  this  solution, 
that  the  writer  did  not  have  the  hypothesis  more  or  less  definitely 
conceived.  Especially  does  the  somewhat  unmotivcd  and.  for 
the  argument,  purposeless  introduction  of  the  distinction  between 
"possessing  knowledge"  and  "having  knowledge",  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  must  have  had  the  theory  of  anamnesis 
already  in  mind. 

Why,  it  may  be  aaked,  should  Plato  have  left  unexpressed  in 
the  TkeaeUhts,  the  main  outcome  of  the  discussion.  To  answer 
this,  one  must  look  at  certain  peculiarities  of  his  work  and  devel- 
opment. Ptatowasbotha  philosopherandaliteraryartist ;  itwas 
under  the  artistic  impulse  and  through  the  desire  to  represent  and 
defend  the  character  and  teachings  of  his  master  that  the  earliest 
dialogues  were  written.  Jtut,-afl_jeatB  went  on,  the  literary  bias 
was  gradualljf  subordinated  tothe  philosophic-f  In  his  latest 
works  liiciaxy  charm  Is  wanting  not  merely  in  the  dramatic  set- 
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ting  but  in  the  very  style.  This  is  markedly  true  of  the  Lawt; 
and  here  too  Socrates  is  abseat.  no  doubt  because  the  positive 
and  dogmatic  character  of  the  teachings  was  inconsistent  with  his 
character  and  method.  Between  these  two  poles  of  Plato's  work 
we  trace  an  easy  transition.  The  dialogue,  originally  employed 
for  artistic  purposes  would  naturally  be  later  etnployed  by 
the  active  philosophic  mind  of  Plato,  as  an  instrument  for  clari- 
fying his  own  ideas.  The  earliest  dialogues  would  doubtless 
represent  actual  discussions  which  had  been  maintained  by 
the  living  Socrates.  But  what  more  natural  than  that  his  pupil, 
to  pursuit  of  truth,  should  imaginatively  represent  the  keen 
intellect  of  his  master,  applying  his  dialectic  to  topics  which  the 
latter  had  never  actually  tr^ted.  The  dialectic  method  would 
be.  in  Plato's  earlier  years  at  least,  the  natural  method  for  the 
attainment  of  philosophic  results;  but  as  bis  views  grew  more 
positive,  the  dialogue  with  Socrates  as  its  central  figure  would 
become  inadequate  for  ihe  expression  of  the  writer's  mind. 
There  would  be  a  point  in  Plato's  development  where  he  would  bf 
hampered  by  his  form  ;  and  this  point  seems  to  be  represented 
P<-.  the  TkeaeUtHi,  wtwF«  wc  find,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dramatic 
framework,  litentry  skill  and  charm  in  some  of  the  digressions, 
and  the  original  Socrates  of  the  earlier  dialogues ;  on  the  other 
hand,  passages  of  strenuous  and  dry  dialectic,  criticism  of  con- 
temporary theories,  and  numerous  positive  results.  \\\  is  notable 
that  in  the  5'c/A'V/,  so  closely  linked  by  its  framework  with  the 
Tkeaeietm.  the  chief  place  in  the  discussion  is  transferred  from 
Socrates  to  the  Eleatic  stranger,  who  may  more  appropriately 
give  utterance  to  the  positive  teachings  of  this  dialogue.  "In  the 
Timaeus,  Sophist,  and  Politicus,"  as  jowett  notes.  "Socrates' 
function  as  chief  speaker  is  handed  over  to  the  Pythagorean 
philosopher  Timaeus  and  the  Eleatic  stranger,  at  whose  feet  he 
sits  and  is  silent."  And  so  in  the  Rtpublic,  to  quote  Jowett 
again,  "the  Socratic  method  is  nominally  retained  . . .  but  any  one 
can  see  that  this  is  a  mere  form,  the  a^ttation  o(  which  grows 
X  wearisome  as  the  work  advances. "PThe  artistic  plan  of  the  "J 
(  TheatUttit  hampers  Plato  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  and  this  \ 
\  taken  with  the  fact  alluded  to  above,  that  the  keystone  of  Plato's  I 
/theory  of  knowledge  was  pure  hypothesis,  incapable  of  demon-  r 
stration.  would  serve  to  account  for  thea/t^arcM/inconclusivencss  \ 
,.ofthe  Theaettita.  ^ 

UxiTuurr  CMuea.  Tdbohto.  W.J,  ALEXANDER. 
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ON  THE  USES  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS  IN  HOMER. 


The  Homeric  poems  furnish  the  best  field  for  the  study  of 
the  Greek  prepositions,  because  they  are  there  employed  with 
greater  freedom  and  variety  than  elsewhere  and  the  oiinin  and 
development  of  their  uses  may  more  easily  be  traced.  In  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  prepositions  not  only  enter  into  composition 
with  verbs  or  govern  cases — to  which  uses  they  are  for  the  most 
part  confined  in  prose — but  they  are  also  used  independently  of 
verbs  or  cases  in  tmesis  or  as  adverbs.  Further  freedom  in  their 
use  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  ihey  are  not  unfiequeaily  doubled  and 
postponed. 

Hitlierto  complete  statistics  on  these  various  phenomena  have 
been  wanting.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to  supply  this  want  and 
embraces  a  tabulation  of  the  frequency  of  the  various  preposi- 
tions, the  numerical  relation  of  the  cases,  doubling  of  prepositions, 
postposition,  tmesis,  and  the  adverbial  use. 

Frequency.  In  point  of  frequency  Homer  has  an  average 
of  one  preposition  in  every  3.4  lines,  that  for  the  Iliad  (3.3) 
being  slightly  hitiber  than  that  for  the  Odyssey  (3.5).'  Tycho 
Moromsen  (in  bis  Beitr-ajie  zu  der  Lehre  von  den  K<''cchischen 
Praepositionen,  Berlin,  1895)  has  shown  that  there  are  well 
marked  differences  in  the  aggregate  frequency  of  prepositions 
according  to  period,  department,  author,  etc.  Poetry,  as  we 
might  expect,  has  fewer  prepositions  than  prose.  Epic  and  lyric 
poetry  in  general  excel  tragic  and  comic,  though  variations  occur 
both  in  different  poets  and  in  the  works  of  the  same  poet.  In 
prose  the  historians  excel  the  philosophers  and  the  orators. 

Numerical  relation  of  the  cases.  Mommsen  has  also  shown 
that  the  numerical  relation  of  the  cases  with  which  prepo- 
sitions arc  used  is  an  important  element  in  style  and  may  serve 
to  differentiate  the  periods  and  departinenu  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. As  staled  by  him  (Bdlrage,  p.  19)  "the  preponderance 
of  the  dative  with  prepositions  belongs  to  the  older  and  poetic 

'  MomiDHii'*  iTEiagc  foi  the  Iliad  i>  3. 14,  (or  ih«  OdfMcjp  3,95. 
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liogUiige,  that  of  the  accusative  to  the  younger  language  and 
prose,  that  of  the  genitive  to  the  rhetorical  and  philosophical 
elements  in  poetry  and  prose."  The  marked  preponderance  of 
the  dative  in  epic  poetry  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  43.07^  of  the 
prepositions  in  Homer  are  used  with  this  c&ae.  We  naturally 
expect  this  firom  the  great  number  of  concrete  locative  siiuaiions 
afforded  by  the  subject  matter  of  epic  poetry.  Hence  ir  and  ini 
arc  the  favorite  prepositions.  There  is  an  element  of  pictur- 
esqueness  in  this  phenomenoiL  The  dative,  more  strictly  defining 
the  locality  or  limiting  It  to  a  narrower  sphere,  gives  color  and 
emphasis  (cf.  Forman,  The  Difference  between  the  Gen.  and 
Dat.  used  with  iVi  to  denote  Superposition,  Balto.,  1894,  p.  43). 

The  numerical  relation  of  the  cases  in  Homer  is  as  follows: 
33.23<(  are  used  with  the  genitive,  42.07;^  with  the  dative,  35.70!^ 
with  the  accusative.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  show  about  the 
same  preponderance  of  the  dative,  while  in  the  Odyssey  the 
genitive  has  lost  and  the  accusative  gained,  each  in  about  the 
same  degree. 

Doubling  0/  prepositions.  The  doubling  of  prepositions  gives 
a  picturesque  fulness  to  the  expression.  It  makes  the  preposition 
doubly  deictic.  Homer  has  80  examples,  the  most  frequent  double 
prepositions  being  inanfA  (3i),itaiM\  (19),  urVii  (i8),dMV  (is).  The 
Iliad  shows  much  greater  freedom  in  doubling  prepositions  than 
the  Odyssey,  having  50  of  the  above  80  examples.  In  this 
respect  the  Odyssey  is  in  accord  with  its  general  tendency  to 
use  the  more  distinctively  poetic  licenses  less  freely  than  the 
older  Iliad. 

pQ^tposiixon.  The  normal  position  of  the  preposition  is  im- 
mediately  before  its  case.  In  poetry,  however,  it  is  found  not 
unfrequently  after  the  word  which  it  governs,  i.  e<,  it  is  post- 
poned. In  Homer  where  the  transition  from  local  adverbs  to 
prepositions  proper  was  not  yet  complete  and  the  position  of  the 
preposition  had  not  yet  become  rigidly  fixed,  postposition  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  freedom  of  the  language.  In  succeeding  poets 
it  became  more  and  more  a  conscious  means  of  poetic  effect. 
TheClhosof  postposition  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  largely  in  the  higher  spheres  of  poetry,  while  in  prose 
it  is  rare  and  confined  mostly  to  the  earlier  period  (cf.  Kiihner, 

§452.  2J. 
Homer  postpone*  ^A%$  of  his  prepositions  (Iliad  S.t3j(,  Od. 
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7.50^)  or  nearly  one  in  every  13.  Of  the  645  examples  of  post- 
position in  the  Homeric  poems,  355,  or  about  3.1^  of  the  whole 
□umber  of  prepositions,  are  cases  of  pure  anaslrophe,  390,  or  4.7^ 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  prepositions,  are  cases  of  interpo- 
sition between  the  noun  and  adjective  or  dependent  genitive. 
The  latter  cases  are  here  included  in  postposition,  though  the 
feclii}g  is  somewhat  difTereni  from  that  which  prevails  when 
the  preposition  follows  the  simple  substantive  or  both  the 
substantive  and  its  qualifying  adjective.  Instances  of  inter- 
position without  anasirophe,  i.  e.,  interposition  between  the 
adjective  or  dependent  genitive  and  the  substantive  may 
be  mentioned  here,  (hough  they  are  not  to  be  included  under 
the  bead  of  poslpoatiion.  Homer  shows  a  marked  fondness  for 
this  leind  of  interposition,  using  it  almost  twice  as  freely  as  inter- 
position between  the  substantive  and  adjective  and  almost  as 
often  as  postposition  in  general.  He  has  600  examples  of  this 
phenomenon,  so  that  7.3^  of  all  his  prepositions  are  thus  used. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  post- 
position occur  with  the  dative,  which  in  this  use  predominates 
even  more  strongly  than  in  the  general  ratio  of  the  cases  given 
above.  The  ratio  for  postposition  is  as  follows:  gen.  32.2f, 
dai.  45.4)(,  ace.  32.3^. 

The  scansion  of  all  the  lines  in  which  postposition  occurs  reveals 
the  fact  that  ihere  are  preferences  for  it  at  particular  points  in  the 
verse.  Prepositions  arc  most  frequently  postponed  in  the  first 
(191  examples)  and  the  fourth  (165  examples)  foot. 

Adverbial  use  of  preposithm.  The  (act  that  Homer  has  over 
one-fifth  as  many  instances  of  prepositions  used  adverbially  as 
with  cases  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  prepositions  were 
originally  adverbs.  Here  the  Iliad  is  slightly  less  free  than  the 
Odyssey,  the  average  for  the  former  being  one  in  17.3  lines,  for 
the  latter  one  in  15.7  lines. 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  the  aggregate  independent 
use  of  the  prepositions  (i.  c..  without  a  case),  and  hence  includes 
both  tmesis  and  the  adverbial  use  proper.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  exactness  what  uses  in  Homer  fall  under  the  head 
of  each  of  these  subdivisions.  Strictly  speaking,  whenever  a 
preposition  is  so  used  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  govern  a  case,  it  is 
adverbial,  and  the  term  tmesis  has  no  pbce  in  the  Homeric 
poems.    Still,  as  it  seemed  desirable  to  make  some  distinction 
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between  tmesis  and  th«  adverbial  use  pure  and  simple,  (he  plan 
that  has  here  been  followed  has  been  to  classify  as  adverbial  oniy 
those  instances  in  which  the  preposition  does  not  in  Homer  eincr 
into  composition  with  the  verb  and  so  cannot  be  said  to  be 
separated  from  it  by  tmesis.  It  appears  that  the  strictly 
adverbial  use  is  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  as  frequent  as  tmesis. 
The  adverbial  use  is  considerably  more  common  in  the  Iliad 
than  in  the  Odyssey  (11.  once  in  83  lines,  Od.  once  in  98.4 
lines),  while  tmesis  is  slightly  less  common  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  (II.  once  in  3i.g  lines,  Od.  once  in  18.8  lines). 

The  £lhos  of  tmesis — as  well  as  that  of  the  adverbial  use— is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  it  belongs  predominantly  to  the  higher 
spheres  of  poetry.  It  lays  stress  on  tbe  preposition  by  giving  it 
an  independent  place  in  the  sentence.  This  stress  is  sometimes 
further  emphasized  by  anastrophe.  The  effect  in  epic  poetry  is 
diflcrent  from  that  in  lyric  and  tragic.  In  the  former  tmesis  is 
used  less  consciously  and  more  for  picture&queness,  while  in  lyric 
and  tragic  it  is  used  more  for  emphasis  (cf.  Piersoii,  Rhein.  Mus., 
XI.  p.  90  ft). 

The  prepositions  most  freely  used  as  adverbs  are  mpi,  Jfi^W', 
and  I'v;  those  most  frequently  used  in  tmesis  cara.  U.  ini. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  show  that  prepositions,  both  in 
their  frequency  and  their  case  relation  are  an  important  element 
of  style  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  tbiit  the  marked  prepon- 
derance of  the  dative  case,  the  doubling  of  the  prepositions, 
and  their  free  adverbial  use  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
picturesqueness.  Of  the  two  poems  the  Odyssey  has  in  general 
employed  the  more  distinctively  poetic  features  of  prepositional 
usage  less  freely,  thereby  showing  an  advance  toward  the  later 
and  more  formal  principles  which  were  to  govern  the  uses  of  the 
prepositions. 

PREPOSITIONS  WITH  ONE  CASE. 


Prep. 

ovtJ 

iwi 

dt 

h 

h 

rrpi 

aiiv 

liU 

inl* 

&^oiep6 

itirrpi 

11.     .     . 

Od.    . 

7 
3 

»73 
99 

374 
449 

406 
384 

989 
904 

38 

6 

"3 

75 

188 

I 
II 
13 

13 

2 

t 

0 

3 

0 

Total   . 

10 

372 

823 

690 

"893 

34 

15 

I 
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PREPOSITIONS  WITH  TWO  CAS8S. 


Prep. 

/•iti 

■DSTd 

iivip 

impfii 

eca. 

>cc.   lotkl 

gen. 

«c 

total 

gen. 

■cc 

total 

gen. 

»cc 

tolsl 

11.      . 
Od.  . 

76 

31 

4* 

35 

118 
56 

50 
tS 

333 
253 

383 
171 

30 
19 

23 
8 

53 
27 

I 

I 

5 
3 

6 

4 

Total 

97 

77 

174 

6S 

586 

654 

49 

3> 

80 

3 

8 

10 

FREFOSITIOKS  WITH 

THREE  CASES. 

Prep. 

kft/i^i 

avli 

M 

;«rd 

■a 

1 

u 

If 

It 
5 

V 

ff 

•9 

ii 

ft 

2 

i 

i3 

d 
0 

e 
u 

n 

■0 

J 

fi 

0 

II.     . 

I 

59  98 

158 

0 

6 

84 

90 

60 

358 

394 

642 

3 

133 

107 

333 

Od.. 

I 

39 

37 

67 

0' 

3 

59 

63 

104 

186 

189 

479 

3 

92 

57 

151 

Total 

2 

88 

135 

335 

0 

9 

'43 

153 

164 

544 

413 

tI3I 

5 

215 

164 

384 

rRSPOSITIOMS   WITH   THRBE  CASKS,   CONTINUED. 


Piep. 

im^ 

iripi 

-PH 

VTi 

B 

1* 

2 

0 

■a 

II 

3 

B 

as 

V 

■ 

■3 

2 

C 
V 

u 

4 

■3 

II.     . 
Od.. 

40 
27 

IJ4 
85 

90 
43 

364 
155 

5» 

38 

58 
27 

48 
24 

'57 
79 

17 
10 

37 

7 
21 

144 
135 

279 

168 
159 

327 

99 

27 
136 

132 

55 
187 

35 
27 

63 

266 
109 

Total 

67 

319 

133 

419 

79 

85 

72 

336 

375 

'  In  lbr«e  placei   [Od.  a,  416;   9.  177  i    '3.  184)  '"^  U  (oHowed  by  Ibc 
fcnttive  of  going  on  botid  ihlp.     Th»e.  honevei,  are  bed  rcfuded  •■ 
,  ctMi  «(  tmcila, 
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'  Total  number  of  prepositions  with  case*  in  Hotoer,  8198 

Average  frequency,  one  in  3.403  lines. 
Total  number  of  occuriences  nith  gen.,  1833:  22,33  % 

"     dat.,  3449 :  42.07  * 
' aec,  2926:  35.70^ 
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Total  number  of  juepositions  with  cases  in  the  Iliad,  4746 
Average  frequency,  one  in  3.306  lines. 
Total  number  of  occurrences  with  gen.,  1 160;  34.46  % 

"      dat.,  1971^;  41.70  J( 
"       "         "  "     acc,  1607;  33.84  < 


'  Total  number  of  preposttiona  with  cases  in  the  Odyssey,5452 
Average  frequency,  one  in  3.508  lines. 
Total  number  of  occurrences  with  gen.,    663:  19.31  Ji 

"     dat.,  1470:  43-58  )t 

■'  "        "  "  "     acc,  1319;  38.3i)( 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  EXAMPLES  OF  POSTPOSITION 
OF  EACH  PREPOSITION  AND  THE  PER  CENT.  OF  ITS  TOTAL 
NUMBEK   OF  OCCURRENCES. 


Pt«p. 

llUd 

Od. 

Total 

* 

Prep. 

Illid 

Od. 

Totkl 

X 

otri 

5 

0 

5 

SO- 

diif 

10 

5 

15 

8.6 

inA 

3S 

16 

44 

ILS 

■DTI) 

10 

24 

34 

5.2 

fir 

20 

38 

48 

5-8 

vntp 

6 

4 

10 

13.5 

V« 

30 

18 

38 

5-5 

a^i>i 

9 

7 

16 

7-1 

if 

7' 

67 

'38 

7-3 

arii 

8 

6 

>4 

9.2 

9p6 

4 

0 

4 

1.3 

ini 

toS 

34 

142 

12.6 

uvr 

3 

6 

S 

4.3 

l4tTi 

11 

8 

19 

4-9 

(tta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

vapi 

'3 

8 

31 

4.9 

hn'a 

1 

0 

I 

6.« 

nipl 

II 

9 

30 

8-5 

iii«irpi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

npoc 

3 

I 

3 

.91 

iuarpi 

3 

0 

a 

66.6 

iir6 

45 

18 

63 

16.8 

Total  number  in  all  Homer.  645 ;  7,85  )( 

Iliad.  386:  8.13* 

"  "        "  Odyssey.     259 ;  7.50  % 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE   NUMBER  OF   EXAUPLRS    OF  THESIS   AND 
THE   ADVERBIAL  USE   OF    EACH    PREPOSITION, 


Tmesis 

Adverbial 

Prep. 

II. 

Od. 

Total 

Freq. 

Iliad 

Od. 

Total 

Freq. 

dm' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

afro       .      . 

74 

41 

115 

241.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tU      .     . 

14 

13 

26 

1069.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tK    .        .        ■ 

107 

lOI 

208 

133-6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tr   .      . 

72 

54 

136 

320.6 

27 

32 

59 

471.2 

itp6 

6 

3 

8 

3475-3 

7 

3 

10 

2780.3 

rrvv       • 

19 

18 

37 

751-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ita        . 

10 

9 

19 

14633 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kara     .      . 

109 

lOI 

210 

132-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

uirf'p     . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

afi^i     .      . 

30 

37 

67 

414.9 

41 

23 

64 

434-4 

Q*a 

35 

36 

71 

39 '.6 

I 

I 

2 

13901-5 

('t( 

104 

103 

207 

134-3 

17 

4 

31 

1323-8 

lirra     . 

12 

8 

20 

1390-1 

4 

2 

6 

4633-8 

irapa    . 

21 

34 

55 

5055-5 

II 

6 

17 

1635-4 

ntpi 

34 

34 

68 

408.8 

43 

37 

80 

347-5 

irpot     . 

19 

17 

36 

772-3 

7 

5 

13 

2316.9 

WTO        .       . 

49 

33 

82 

339-1 

7 

2 

9 

3089.3 

aTTOJtpU         • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

13901.5 

a/KplTTtpl    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

13901.5 

imjrpo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

tS 

» 544-6 

All  It      , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iraptit  .      . 

0 

I 

I 

27803.0 

2 

6 

8 

3475-3 

irtpiirp6     . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

13901-5 

iirit     . 

0 

3 

3 

9267.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

715 

644 

1359 

11.    21.9 
Od.  i8.8 

20.4 

189 

123 

312 

II.    83.0 
Od.  98.4 

89.1 
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AN  ERRONEOUS  PHONETIC  SEQUENCE. 

The  'Uw'  of  Thurneyscn  and  liavet.  Ihat  av  is  the  normal 
Latin  representation  of  Aryan  ow,  further  dclined  and  daicd  by 
Lindsay,'  Horton-Smilh'  and  Buecheler,'  has  been  much  in 
evidence  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  In  a  short  review, 
originally  written  for  '  Brief  Mention '  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology,'  1  pointed  out  that  ovii  (and  hoves)  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  defenders  of  (he  law,  and 
avowed  for  mysc!/  a  negative  attitude.  Recently  Solmsen,'  and 
before  him  Kretschmcr*  and  Hirt,'  have  modified  the  law  by 
exempting  from  its  operation  the  fiv  group  when  tonic  by  Latin 
accentual  laws. 

I  need  not  here  call  the  roll  of  all  the  distinguished  scholars 
that  have  already  accepted  this  phonetic  change  as  proved  in 
some  sort,  but  1  trust  that  the  expression  of  a  negative  opinion  on 
my  part  may  nevertheless  meet  with  a  fair  hearing. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  prools  of  phonetic  change  shall  difTer  in 
completeness  and  certainly,  nor  will  perplexing  exceptions  always 
down.  Thus  ihe  first  expounders  of  this  change  might  derive 
/ovel,  movet,  vovt(  from  the  nearly  gratuitous  construct -forms 
*fevel  etc.,  while  for  ovit  (and  bovei)  they  could  offer  nothing 
better  than  the  pleas  of  'dialect  admixture'  and  'borrowed  from 
the  Greek,'  pleas  especially  lacking  in  cogency  in  this  case,  par- 
ticularly when  the  phonetic  change  was  specifically  dated  in  the 
third  century  b.  c.'-' 

The  later  delimitation  of  the  law  not  only  accounts  for  rnit,  but 
takes /iwrf  etc.  as  they  stand, — ad  conjugation  forms  of  the  monet 
type.  But  the  new  restriction  brii^s  with  it  fresh  exceptions  that 
must  in  turn  be  submitted  to  the  analysis  that  sublimates  and 
refines  away. 

For  fffott  etc.  paradigms  like  the  following  are  presented :  id 
a^./ovet,  3d  plur.  */a»/tis:  out  of  this  variation  feveo  and  faveo 
were  both  engendered,  while  only  eavto  survived  (not  'cov<o), 
and  mowo  (not  'maveo).  Such  levelling  within  a  paradigm  is 
capable  of  illustration,  as  a  comparison  of  German  arar:  waren 
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with  English  was:  were  will  remind  us.  We  may  even  admire 
how,  in  the  pick  and  choose  of  these  coiistiuct  Latin  paradigms, 
first  the  pre^.  sg.  and  3d  plural  have  predominated  over  the  rest 
of  the  plural  and  all  the  imperfect  and  future,  and  vice  versa;  Juid 
again,  how  from  the  interplay  twain  verbs  have  come,  of  different 
case  construction,  but  not  alien  significance,  viz.,  favet  nad/ovet. 

The  words  £^tvui  and  clvtta  offer  a  further  difficulty  in  the  new 
stAtemenI  of  the  law,  though  it  is  claimed  that  Spanish  cueva, 
Portuguese  ewa  vindicate  a  Latin  covos,  borrowed  about  the  time 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  ^»y  301  B.  C' 
To  explain  these  exceptions  Solmsen  does  not  plead  the  influence 
of  «<i;'^r-tM  and  trisyllabic  forms  of  fdi'ifr^,  which  are  not  registered 
in  Plautus,  but  rather  pleads  thai,  when  'coves  and  cavilis  were 
alternating  in  the  verb-paradigm,  the  vocally  similar  adjective 
stem  'cJvo  was  caught  up  along  with  •<:<*«.  Possibly,  yes ;  but, 
this  is  very  far  from  convincing.  As  to  the  illustration  from  the 
survival  of archaicyofi^M^ 'ugly' along  with  the  retention, 
in  legal  language,  of  the  archaic  spelling  of  foedtts '  treaty,'  there 
being  for  both  words  a  period  when  both  spellings  must  have 
been  in  vogue,  that  is  an  independent  proposition  a  scholar  may 
be  doing  well  to  maintain,  if  he  likes.  That  a  new  tavet  was 
growing  up  beside  old  *coves  sheds  no  tight  on  the  new  creation 
of  cavos  from  'ccvos.  Regarding  this  verb,  a  Plautine  scholar 
might  wonder  why  the  imv.  cave  did  not  dictate  the  vocalization, 
as  this  form  alone  is  used  by  Plautus  over  60  tiroes,  while  the 
forms  with  accented  li  are  at  least  four  limes  as  numerous  as  with 
unaecented  a. 

To  be  able  to  explain  away  exceptions  to  a  theory  furnishes  no 
really  corroborative  evidence  for  it.  Really  convincing  evidence 
for  a  phonetic  law  can  be  furnished  by  nothing  short  of  the  strong 
positive  testimony  of  etymologies  quite  beyond  reasonable  ques- 
tion. It  is  to  be  feared  that  scholars  sometimes  fall  into  the 
almost  unavoidable  psychological  error  of  proving  their  etymol- 
ogies by  their  laws.  The  following  are  the  etymologies  on  which 
Solmscn  more  espedally  bases  the  particular  modification  of  the 
law  we  arc  now  discussing. 

1)  /awVjrtf 'cellars' ; /flff* 'pit.'  For  him  who  has  no  ety- 
moloffical  theory  to  defend,  a  candid  examination  of  the  passage* 
on  which  all  our  knowledge  of  this  word  depends  will  lenve  a 
doubt   whether  favissat  tyt  Jtm/istae  is  its  original  form,  even 
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though  VaiTO  provides  for  the  latter  a.  specious  derivation  from 
fiare  '  10  coin.'  The  gloss*  seems  to  be  no^Jiavissat  hvnJtaoUtae 
spetus,  where,  for  all  we  ^Mov.Jiavissae  may  be  adjectival,  like 
Tuilianum,  and  derived  from  some  forgotten  builder,  a  Flaviut. 
Or  we  may  connect  fiamstM  as  an  adjective  with  Gr.  ^piap 
'well',— Homeric  *<t)pii(^f^an,  nom.  plur.  to  the  n  (or  it/)  stem, 
with  /  in  I^tin  by  diMiimilation,  as  in  Armenian  aHiur.  Thia 
|'«nabl«!s  us  to  derive  flxvissae  (J  from  3)  from  *fiava'n-v€tU-td- 
'rich  in  wells"  (cf.  Skr.  udan-vJnt'  'rich  in  water'). — a  tohim' 
barium'^  sort  oi tpecvs.to  wit.  The  same  derivation  will  account 
(ot /oJ'issa*  which  might,  in  the  r-flexion  of  the  Stem,  have  lost 
its  first  r  by  dissimilative  process. 

But  even  rejecting  the  forgi  Jf^issae  altOKcthcr,  wc  may  inter- 
et  these  caverns  of  many  compartments  as  '  hooey -com  bed,' 
connect  with  favus.  Inasmuch  as  favus  has  been  derived 
from  'foiroi,  we  may  ask  why  it  may  not  be  better  explained 
from  Gr.  j^nu-tioc '  porous "  ( :  fait-ces  'jaws '). 

i) /avilla  'glowing  cinder';  Favonius  'West  Wind':/«w/ 
'warms.' 

So  lar  as  mere  definition  goes  the  above  words  might  have  a 
common  origin,  and  1  confess  to  a  teacher's  partiality  for  keeping 
together  as  many  Latin  words  as  possible,  because  it  simplifies 
classification.  Still  I  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  denying  the 
cognation  oi/avilla  [from  'faves'tld,  cf.  Gr.  ^n&t  from  *^fnr- 
iHi-t 'shining' (of  fire)]  with  i^Fnt  'light'  (once  in  the  Odyssey 
connoting  ' torch '),  while  the  wind  Favmius  was  the 'clearing' 
wind  par  exceUentt,  as  the  passages  from  Plautus'  show. 
Favanius  forms  a  striking  counterpart  of  the  German  adjective 
heiler  as  applied  to  the  wind.  With  this  group  vXso /austut 
'bright,  auspicious'  belongs. 

3)  tavilla  'jeer,  taunt' :  KiduXnt  'impudent  knave,  pert  rogue.' 
This  comparison  might  be  allowed  to  pass,  if  the  avfoo  change 
were  already  well  authenticated.  But  at  best  it  would  be  only 
one  of  those  cognations  not  demonstrably  inconaisient  with  the 
phonetic  laws ;  v  and  |3  may  both  be  the  product  of  a  labialized 
guttural  media,  but  nothing  short  of  the  discovery  of  a  Uriium 
cMipitraliffnis  could  demonstrate  this ;  for  v  may  just  as  well  be  a 
true  w,  or  a  labialized  guttural  aspirate,  while  S  may  be  a  true  B. 
Nor  do  these  words  correspond  so  nearly  in  sense  and  structure 
as  to  demand  their  identification.    Similarly,  only  the  discovery 
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of  a  tertium  comparationis  can  cogently  demand  tbe  equation  of 
Lai.  eomiretum  and  Lith.  tsveiidrai" 

[I  may  note  in  passing  that  a  recent  synojisis"  baa  reported 
me  as  admitting  that  my  comparison"  of  the  structure  of  Lat. 
ferend-at  and  Slcr.  bhdradk~ydi  was  unphonetic,  though  I  was 
contending  expressly  for  the  normal  phonetic  identity  of  prim. 
Italic  -end-  and  Skr.  -adk-,  with  the  cautious  admission  that, 
inasmuch  as  Gr.  ^ipiaSay,  the  teriium  eomparationis.  divei^es  in 
its  ta  from  both  the  other  terms,  no  one  could  prove  for  this 
specific  formation  thai  Lat.  ^m  and  Skr.  a  actually  did  represent 
a  primitive  nasal  vowel,  nor  that  dh  and  d  varied,  whether  in  the 
primitive  speech,  or  in  prim.  Italic,  in  this  particular  nasal  environ- 
ment. Yet  either  of  these  propositions  is  in  complete  accord  with 
recognized  phonetic  changes.] 

To  return  to  cavilla :  t  see  no  good  reason  to  reject  the  oldiime 
explanation  by  dissimilation  from  'eah'illa{:  ealumnia  'abuse,' 
eahiiur  'deceives 'J.  We  may  even  give  that  up  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  and  still  explain  caviila  as  a  cognate  of  Lettic  kauns 
'  shame,  disgrace,  insult : '  cf.  Hesychian  rai-pot'  lai^t.  and  «ivaXd( 
'silly  talker,'  a  signification  seen  in  Plautus,  /iu/.  638  aufcr 
cavillam ;  non  ego  nunc  nugas  ago.  This  group  of  words  we 
may  connect  with  Gr.  taUi  'bums,'  as  we  speak  of  'turning 
shame,  insult,'  a  metaphor  renewed  in  the  slang  of  to-day,  in 
'scorches,'  'roasts,*  both  in  the  sense  of 'jeers  at,' 

I  may  be  permitted  to  note  in  passing  tliat  no'^aXoi,  used  by 
Aristophanes  of  certain  kobold  creatures  invoked  by  thieves, 
may  be  connate  to  Skr.  kibav,i-s  '  disease -demon'  (in  the  Athaivan, 
the  folklore  Veda).  Had  llie  Sanskrit  word  a  usage  in  the  fable 
literature,  we  might  even  advance  the  theory  that  kdbavds  '\a  a 
folklore  name  from  India  that  has  wandered  via  Greece  all  the 
way  to  the  heboid  oi  G^rmstn  fable."* 

4)  avillus  (with  a  variant  in  the  glosses',  aMlits)  'agnus  receas 
partus'  (Angtice,  'lambkinO  :  <wk  'sheep.' 

When  Solmsen,  to  dispute  the  derivation  of  ofUlus  from  agnus 
'  lamb,*  declares  for  ^agnellus  or  *agni(ulus  as  the  only  possible 
Latin  diminutives  of  agniti,  1  wonder  if  I  have  read  him  aright. 
Unless  in  the  group  g^'n  the  guttural  lost  its  rounding  completely 
before  the  close  of  the  primitive  Italic  period.  1  see  no  way  to 
deny  the  cognation  of  agnut  and  at'illut  that  would  not  make  us 
question  scamnum  :  seaMlum,  signum :  tigitlutn,  astnut :  ase/Ius, 
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geminus  :  genuUus.  The  very  definition  of  m/Ulus,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  gender,  seems  10  me  to  proclaim  its  cognation  wiih 
ttgnus  rather  than  with  ovit. 

5)  aububulcus. 

The  glosses*  define  this  word  by  'pastor  bovum'  («/  'bovium'). 
I-oewe's  correction  of  this  definition  to  pastor  ovium  yields  x 
material  all  too  uncertain  for  etymological  purposes,  at  least  as 
evidence  for  setting  up  a  phonetic  luw.  It  takes  a  great  deal  for 
granted  to  assume  that  a  compound  ''avi-Htiiilcut,  with  secondary 
accent  on  'ov-,  would  suffer  the  same  change  as  preionic  w, — in 
the  terms  of  Solmsen's  theory.  We  may  safely  leave  aububulcut 
to  the  textual  critics.'  who  havr  already  corrected  to  bubnUut  and 
axl  6u&uicui,  as  well  as  to  auiuUus, 

6)  /avei  :  fovet. 

The  cognation  assumed  in  this  formula  is,  all  tfainfts  considered, 
the  one  most  favored  by  the  upholders  of  the  law.  It  may  as 
w<.-ll  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  these  words  are,  after  a 
fashion,  synonymous ;  but  how  are  they  synonymous,  and  when  ? 
The  answer  is,  in  their  mo^it  general  and  pale  significance,  and 
rather  late  in  the  language.  Their  meanings  converge.  In 
difTerentiated  etymological  cognates  the  senses  should  diverge. 
For  converging  words  of  great  phonetic  similarity  wc  might 
expect  manuscript  confusion.  We  might  even  expect  syn- 
Uctical  confusion.  For  this  pair  such  a  case  has  been  pointed 
out.  But  Buccheler,'*  after  a  thoroughly  satisfying  justifica- 
tion of  the  rather  unusual  phraaeolugy  caepiantem—fove .  subse- 
quently seems  inclined,*  if  t  read  between  the  lines  aright,  to 
interpret /<Wf  as  an  archaism  (at /ave.  He  further  points  out  a 
ciise  oi  fovea  archaic  fot  faveo  in  Charisius,"  where  the  words 
/aveo  iiii  fovea  U  stand  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  rubricated 
'  Dalivi  et  accusaiivi  casus.'  But  I  object  that  in  the  entire 
paragraph  of  t8  examples  we  have  but  three  structural  types :  la, 
adiitUo praelori  el  praelorem  (15  times);  ib.  accede  tibi.  id  ett 
€*de7it  tibi  icntio,  et  te  {_\)\  2,timea  Ubi.id  est  ne  eveniat  libi.et 
timeo  U(,i);  and  3,  the  phrase  under  discussion.  I/tbc  same  verb 
were  intended  to  be  repeated  we  should  accordinitly  expect /af« 
{/oveo)  tiii  et  te,  or  by  bare  possibility,  f.  Hbi  et  f.  U.  There  is 
no  objection,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  to  supposing  that  the  gram- 
marian— in  what  is.  after  all,  nothing  but  a  practical  teacher's  list 
of  memorabilia  and  discemenda — has  inserted,  as  a  final  member, 
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a  pair  of  verbs  almost  idenlical  in  sound,  but  taking  dilTerent 
case  constructions.  He  has  nearly  done  this  again  in  the  middle 
of  (he  next  nibric  but  one :  adniior  [id  est  adiuvo}  hanc  rem, 
nilor  kac  re. 

But  thou);h  we  may  dismiss  these  cases  as  devoid  of  any  inde- 
pendent  signiBcance.  a  more  serious  case  for  the  identification  of 
fevet  wiih /ttvei  is  offered  by  Buecheler's  inlerpreiation'  of  (he 
following  inscription  found  on  the  base  of  a  tiny  golden  image, 
supposed  to  be  that  ofa  weasel,  viz.:  Fove  L.  corneliai  l.  F.,the 
date  of  which  he  assigns,  because  the  pr»enomen  uf  the  woman  is 
given,  to  a  period  before  Hannibal,  let  us  say  somewhere  about 
235  B.  C. — a  date  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  surmise  already 
mentioned.'*  Buecheler's  inierprelalion  is  /ir:'e  Corneliae,  a 
request  to  a  deity"  to  show  regard  unto  Cornelia.  A  prayer  on 
a  votive  offering  without  mention  of  the  deity  addressed  may,  for 
all  I  know,  be  a  normal  type  of  ioscriptioo,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  so  long  as  the  deity's  name  is  withheld,  the  way  is 
open  for  a  different  interpretation.  The  interpretation  1  have 
advanced*  for  this  inscription  isftit  Comeliai  '  I  was  Cornelia's.* 
This  may  be  expounded  under  several  aspects:  i)  as  a  mark  of 
ownership  on  an  heirloom,  perhaps  a  pendant  to  necklace";  2)  as 
the  utterance  of  a  dead  pet*  imaged  in  gold;  3)  as  a  warning  that 
the  image  was  out  of  the  bands  of  ihe  rightlul  owner,  a  sort  of 
"stolen  from  J — n  Sm' — h"  dog-collar  inscription.') 

The  explanation  of  Fove  (E=ei)  as  the  accented  form  of 
/ui,  or  as  a  true  perfect  beside  the  possibly  aonstic  /uil,  is 
Itaguisdcally  beyond  cavil.  But  unfortunately  no  other  certain 
O-pcrfect  has  yet  been  found  for  the  Italic  languages,  though  the 
handbooks  venture  on  their  reconstruction,  and  would  doubtless 
welcome  the  real  thing.    That  fovb  is  a  unique  form  need  not 


')  I  cannot  beiiei  kisie  ibe  objeclion  to  lhi«  imeipretaiion  than  bjr 
quoting  tram  «  personal  noie  iti  docdpilon  at  the  hilte  object  wrlitcn  >l 
my  [iquchl  by  Piuf.  Diettel  i  **  Ibit  doulung  dcr  intLchrlfi  wDidc  ich  ohne 
weiterei  ■cccpiioen.  wenn  der  tchriilcharaklcr  auf  cine  illcie  lelt  hln- 
wlcaci  Ich  fliube  abei  kaum,  dau  itt  gfgtnaund  illlcr  lit  a1s  ttwa 
ijo-ioo  T.  Chr."  1  lee  noibing  to  hind«r  ui  from  acccpling  ihu  dai«  (or 
the  ob)ecl|  ithilc  legaiding  Ihe  inictlptlon  at  icpiescnting  an  ulder  ijpe, 
BsHidcR  Ibo  use  of  the  pcaenomen,  alieady  mentlontd,  Ureasel"*  nolei 
thai  the  daiive  (I  thj,  %tn.)  ending  -At  apealti  lot  an  cady  date,  fuither, 
the  lorm  o(  th«  L  la  aemiaicbalc,  and  w«  might  note  in  compaiiaoa  how  our 
)«w«lltT(  often  u*e  black  lelict  or  G«iman  text. 
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rule  out  my  explanation;  is  not  rovER  a  unique  form  for  puer!* 
and  possibly.  I  can  but  think,  even  a  false  archaisticoithogiapliy? 
For  still  other  explanations  of  FOVE  1  shall  presenlty  ask  a 
moment's  paiiencc- 

I  have  challenged  above  the  synonymity  olfavet  and  fovei, 
on  the  ground  that  it  ia  late  and  confined  10  their  vaguer, 
figurative  uses.  The  etymologist  must  try  to  fix  the  earlier 
and  more  specific  senses.  If  we  note  that  /ovet  means  '  warms,' 
and  specifically  'foments';  that  yomtm/um,  already  metaphorical 
in  Cicero's  time,  means  a  'poultice'  (generally  hot)  for  medicinal 
application;  that /t)fft/a  (Plautus)  means  'warming-pan';  and 
that  fomti  means  'kindling-wood,'  we  are  not  doing  violence 
to  unite  all  these  significations,  and  define  the  root  by  'applies 
to  the  fire,  applies  lire  to.'  Of  the  cognations  hitherto  advanced 
^ox  fm-el,  that  with  Skr.  ^Aii^a^a/t — actually  rendered /iw^/ by 
the  Petersburg  Lexicon — is,  pace  dixerim  eertomm  d^etissi- 
monim,  hardly  to  be  considered;  for  bkdvayaii  means  /m€i 
only  in  its  palest  general  sense.  The  cognation  with  Gr. 
toit  'quick,'  in  the  sense  of  'gives  rapidity,'  has  even  less  to 
recommend  it.  The  connection  with  Skn/ff^n^o/i 'bums, makes 
burn'  is  more  nearly  sacis&ctory.  But  decidedly  tlie  most  satis- 
factory, as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one  I  now  propose.  I  note  Gr. 
xv'^po  'pot,  potful  of  sacrificial  pulse,' j^iVpai  'hot  baths'  (at  Ther- 
mopylae), x"')  'drink-offering,  libation,'  x^"""  "hollow  pit  for 
casting  molten  metal '  (cf.  Skr.  kavant,  defined  by  native  lexica, 
but  not  yet  verified  in  the  literature,  by  '  sacrificial  fire-pit ') :  and 
further  I  note  Skr. yuA<ffi 'pours  into  the  sacrificial  lire,  offers,' 
havi-s  '  offering,* — usually  of  boiled  porridge.  The  common  root 
to  all  these  words  means  '  pours  into  the  fire,  offers.'  Now  com- 
paring for  their  signification  ^(^^/ii  with  jfirpa;  /omentum  on  the 
one  hand  with  x^rpoi,  and  on  the  other  with  x^fi^  ^"^^  httvi-s;  and 
noting  iox  /omes  'kindling' that  the  fat  offerings  (in  the  Vedic 
ritual,  ghee)  did  in  fact  serve  as  fuel  to  nourish  the  flames 
withal; — it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  separate  the  group  of 
Latin  words  above  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  words  grouped 
after  it.  There  is  no  phonetic  let  or  hindrance,  as  ytid  'hole': 
\^\.  fovea  '  pit '  shows. 

Besides  the  merit  of  bringing  fovea  and  fovet  together,  this 
etymology  would  enable  us  also  to  connect  fovk  (i.  e.  foves  ?) 
oa  the  weasel  inscripboo  with  Skr.  havi-s,  supposing  the  little 
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object  to  be  either  a  votive  ofTerini;,  or,  a  [rifle  poinpou!>ly,  the 
"offering  of  friendship". 

[1  may  add  in  passing,  supposing  POVE  to  be  the  name  of  the 
little  quadruped  represented,  further  etymologies.  The  weasel 
is  often  named  for  its  beauty,'*  and  gave  its  name  to  a  cap  of 
skin,  and  next  (?)  to  one  of  metal  (cf.  Lai.  ga/ea  and  Gk.  yaUif 
'weasel*), — though  independent  origin  of  these  terms  from  the 
signification  of  'shiniag,  bright',  is  oot  impossible.  Thus  POVB 
might  be  made  out  a  cognate  of  Skr.  cAtivi  'skin,  beauty ',  from 
a  primitive  base,  s)KHuwvE.  Or  the  weasel,  particularly  the 
ferret  and  ermine  varieties,  may  have  been  named  from  its  white, 
bright  color, — and  even  the  common  weasel  is  while-bellied,  with 
back  of  reddish  brown.  So  we  might  rompare  with  fove  Skr. 
dhavald-s  '  while ',  Inasmuch  aa  Gr.  aiXavpac  means  both  weasel 
and  cat,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  explain  together  fovb 
(sc.  ««»>»«/?) and /eij, — from  prim.  Italic*/'^'*'"'  with ^ from  ft^t 
in  quick  speech :  I  note  for  the  structure  the  Sankrit  pair  ckagas, 
ch  igaldi  'goat',  and  for  the  vocalism  Gr.  t«4>-<-Xi;.  The  spelling 
faeUs  in  manuscripts  of  Varro  and  Cicero  is  absolutely  incapable 
of  proving  the  priority  o^  o^  to  ^  in  thia  word."  Other  names  of 
the  weasel  possibly  present  this  same  signification:  thus  beside 
foKiti  we  may  note  r«^"] '  calm '  (with  the  epithet '  while '  in  the 
Odyssey).  Doe*  yiiXo  'milk' also  belong  with  these  words?  In 
German  slang  1  h^ve  heard  milk  called  weiiskeil.  Might  not 
Cymric  ^f/f 'weasel'  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  group  belonging 
10  the  root  bi  'shines'?"  Still  other  names  of  the  weasel  seem  to 
mean  'nimble,  quick',"  and  hence  fove  might  be  connected  with 
Gr.  6061  'quick',  9itt  (note  the  plural  eaamt)  'jackal '.  Those 
Avestan  scholars  who  render  gaiwa  by 'cat'"  might  find  its 
etymon  in  fove,  and  connect  both  with  Skr.  gandhd-s '  perfume', 
with  the  bad  sense  of  slink'  in  modern  Periiian  derivatives. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  proof  has  not  been  rendered  that 
FOVe  does  mean  weasel,  1  recommend  none  of  these  etymologies.] 

If  the  current  eiymologiea  for  fpvel  fail  to  bring  conviction  on 
the  semantic  side,  ihey  but  fail  the  more  for  favet,  as  a  secondary 
form  of  fovet.  There  is  a  separate  etymology  for  favei,  con- 
necting with  O.  Bulg.  govlti  'religiose  vereri',  Lith.  gausus 
'abundant*,  Lcn\c  gausa  'abundance,  prosperity','*  But  these 
Balto  Slavic  words  seem  10  me  rather  to  be  cognate  with  Ski.  jufulii 
'offers  sacrifice',  especially  gausui.  which  corresponds  in  sense 
to  the  Greek  advb.  xi-it*  (Lat./i(je)  'copiously'.    To  reconcile 
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AvesUn  xacira  'offering'   with   this   group  we   mitsi  assume 
variation  between  palatal  and  unlabialtzed  ^uitural.** 

For  /avet  I  have  two  explanations  to  offer,  eiihcr  of  which 
sc«ms  to  me  to  account  for  the  signilicaiion  and  case  con- 
struction of  the  word.  If  we  render  it  by  'rcK^i'dSi  looks  upon', 
German  'sieil  an,  aeiM  (au/)',we  may  make  it  a  co|{Oi>te  of 
Homeric  d^jiVai  'I  gase  at  with  interest,  niafvel  ai,  admire'; 
fai/ia  '  wondrous  si|[hl'.  But  if  we  make  a  study  of  the  earlier 
usage  of  the  word  we  shall  reach  a  dttferent  definition. 

Naevius,  56:"  dubii  fauentem  per  fieium  intmcurrimus, 
"doubtful  we  dan  through  the  gaping  strait" — the  Symple- 
gades,  1  conjecture. 

Ennius,  Trag.  250:"  fauent  faucibus  russis  |  caniu  plausuque 
premunt  alas,  "they  (the  cocks)  gape  with  jaws  wide  open 
(russis  from  revorsui,  or  from  russus  '  red '  ?)  etc" 

Enoius.  Ann.  376:"  matronae  moeros  complent  si>eciafe 
fauenies,  "and  the  dames  fill  the  walls,  gaping  to  behuld." ') 

Accius.  510:"  cives  ominibus  Jiaustis  augusiam  adhibeani  | 
fauentiam,  ore  obsceoa  dicta  segreneDt,  "let  the  folk  acciird  the 
omens  blest  a  solemn  wide-mouthed  attention,  and  ftom  their 
lips  ill-omened  speech  remove." 

Ennius,  ^Kfia/fj,  414  :"  hie  insidianles  vigilant,  partim  rcqui- 
escunt  I  contecti  gladiis  sub  scutis  ore  fauentes,  "  here  ihey  set  an 
ambush;  some  watch,  some  begin  to  rup.  covering  themselves, 
swords  (handy),  beneath  their  shields,  with  months  ayawn." 

With  these  passages  before  us,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  con- 
cluaionthat  the  specific  sense  ot/avet  in  the  early  period  was 
'gapes  at,  admires'.  By  this  etymology /tffiMa^  and  /avus  may 
both  be  explained  as  cognates  of/azW.  The  plirHse/uiv/«'  lingttit 
lends  itselfto  explanation  as  a  substitute  for  4»'£/aff«/«t,  Connor  mg 
the  wide-mouthed  hushofasionishmeai,  though  at  Nacvius  111-3 
(cf-  Enn.  TV.  350  V.  cited  above),  regum  fitiis  |  tinguis  faucant  aiquc 
adnutent  seems  to  mean  'at  kings'  sons  marvel  with  tongue  and 
nod*:  while  the  pale  sense  '  marvel  at'  is  all  I  can  find  in  Ennius, 
Annaiti  389:'*  Romanis  luno  coepit  placaia  fauere. 

I  note  that  the  word  is  solemn,  and  not  used  by  Pl.iutus.  save  in 
the  Araphitruo  prologue,  in  the  lotiafavilorei  '  claqueurs ', 

I)  Hare  <oiiip*i«  Shkkcapoare'B  King  John,  li,  I,  JJi  i 
And  alind  lecutcly  on  ihcit  batilrnKiiCa, 
Ai  In  ■  ihuue,  whence  Ibcf  B'P^  ■"('  point 
AI  jiyai  indoMrioai  K*a«*  and  ada  ol  death. 
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We  have  now  passed  ia  leview  the  evidence  on  which  Solm- 
sen  chiefly  relies  to  establish  the  change  of  w  to  em  id  Latin. 
We  have  seen  that  auiulntkui  and  /{l)a%'issae  are  not  of  a 
philological  certainty  to  invite  conHdence  in  iheir  etymological 
explanation,  though  favinae  may  be  explained  as  a  derivative 
af /avtti  'honeycomb'  (:Gr,  j[ub*oi  ' porous'),  ot /{i)az'issae  as 
cognate— with  dissimilation — 10  Gr.  'ippi(F)aTa  '  wells'.  There  is 
no  convincing  reason  lor  separating  faviUa  '  glowing  cinder '  and 
AnzK^nttu  ' clearing  wind'  from  Or.  tpafet  'light,  glow — torch". 
The  old  explanation  of  cavU/a  from  'calvilla  (ca/umm'a),  or  its 
derivation  from  the  root  of  Gk.  tain  'burns'  (cf.  Lettic  iatins 
'shame,  insult';  Hcsychiaa  Kai-pvf  noKit,  lavaiot' impoMyot)  are 
more  plausible  than  the  comparison  with  Gr.  a^iSaXac 'demon*. 
The  diminutive  avillus  (w^th  variant  abellui)  'lambkin'  must 
not  be  separated  from  ajwiM'lamb'.  Voi  fffitt  the  definition 
'applies  to  the  lire,  applies  fire  to'  suits  the  more  specific  usage 
of  the  word  and  its  derivatives,  whence  follows  cognation  with 
Gk.  X"' ' pours ',  Skr.  ywAiiV/ 'pours  into  the  fire,  offers'.  Thus 
/OTfa '(sacritidal)  pit' [and  fove  'sacrificial  ofTering'?]  meet  a 
common  explanation  with/i7f«/^  Further,  fove  may  be  a  unique 
form  o{/ui.  or,  if  it  means  '  weasel ',  be  explained  in  sundry  other 
wavs.  For  favet  an  apt  definition  is  'regards,  looks  upon', 
German  'sieht  an,  acblet  (auf)',  whence  might  follow  its  cogna- 
tion  with  Gr.  eaietuu'l  gaze  at  with  wonder';  Aiufia  'wonder'. 
But  the  early  and  more  specific  usage  of  the  word  demands 
the  definition  'gapes  (at),  -tdmires': — whence  we  must  infer,  for 
the  structure  oi  /avel,  derivation  from  the  base  of  Gr.  x'tvuat 
'porous',  ;(aor 'yawning,  void',  while  the  sense  corresponds  to 
Xaatn  'yawns,  gapes',  metaphorically  extended  to  'gapes  at, 
marvels  at,  admires'. 

That  arguments  still  remain  in  favor  of  the  older  statement  of 
the  law,  1  do  not  gainsay.  One  of  these  is  furnished  by  cavus 
'hollow',  beside  which  is  a  rustic  cohum,  which  modern  scholars, 
correcting  Varro,  have  defined  by  '  hollow  in  a  plough '.  Further, 
Spanish  cueva,  Portuguese  cava  proceed  from  an  earlier  *emia.  I 
may  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  proving  the  originality  of  the  a 
in  eaVKs  by  noting  that,  without  exception,  so  far  as  1  can  leani, 
scholars  connect  Gr.  in)vX»t  'stslk'.  Lith.  kdultu  'bone',  and 
Lat.  fdu/df  'passages',  deriving  sit  these  senses  from  'hollow'," 
As  to  Gr.  w^ur  'hollow',  wot  'den*.  kAm  'caves'  there  ia 
nothing  to  prove  a  lost  P,  rather  than  a  lost  y  or  a,  until  a 
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yet  undiscovered  inscription  or  manuscript,  with  P,  or  v,  etc., 
conies  to  light.  Meantime  we  may  de6ne  nH-ot  by  'lair',  and 
derive  from  Mirai  '  lies '.  1  note  rd  (fiu,  '  the  indented  sides 
of  the  dice',  where  the  best  authoritieH  sieem  to  warrant  the 
subscript  iota.  Should  this  lecin  be  connected  with  the  island 
of  Cos,  as  the  name  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  dice,  ri  x^"*' 
seems  to  show,  then  %ve  might  ask  ourselves,  with  an  albs 
before  us,  how  Cos  got  its  name?  Thus  the  equation  of  Lat. 
cohum  with  Kuoc  need  not  involve  ravus  at  all.  If  it  did, 
K6ei  with  o  may  show  a  specific  dialectal  shortening  of  vowel  in 
Creek."  For  the  Iberian  words  cited  we  might  advance  the  notion 
of  a  Greek  source  (Massilia),  which  would  be  to  admit  the  /  in 
the  Greek  word  (cf.  i^iiXat  in  Alcacus,  15,  14,  but  Pomtow  reads 
xoUXai).  The  Iberian  words  may  just  as  well,  however,  be  of 
Germanic  origin  from,  or  in  some  way  affected  by,  an  early  Low 
German  cognate  of  English  ccvf.  1  note  in  passing,  but  without 
stopping  here  for  further  explanation,  that  a  connection  is  pos> 
sible  between  cawa  ' c»ve '  nnd  Gr.  tain  ' burns  "(cf  aedet ' house' , 
but  originally  only  '  hearth '). — the  '  fire ',  to  wit,  of  the  primitive 
cave  dweller,  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe,  reduced  to  primitive  condi- 
tions. And  the  primitive  man,"  Robinson  Crusoe's  man  Friday, 
uses  fire  as  bis  chisel,  his  tool  of  excavation ;  eitvat, '  be  hollows 
out  with  tire'. 

If  FOVE  be  not  ccruinly  {ot/azv,  and  I  think  the  affirmative  of 
this  proposition  incapable,  with  our  present  material,  oi  proof; 
if  the  originality  of  the  a  in  fatus  be  not  put  in  question  by  Gr. 
cd»i  if  iokum  and  Iberian  'cm^a  be  susceptible  of  explanation 
without  assuming  Italic  *£ova ; — I  see  no  material  left  fur  dating 
our  supposed  law. 

In  Latin  lavil  '  bathes '  beside  Gr.  lik)  '  washes ',  we  have  a 
really  strong  case  for  the  law,  as  Armenian  hganam  '  I  bathe 
myself  may  be  taken  to  warrant  d  for  the  primitive  period.  Since 
no  clear  case  of  a  form  in  e  belonging  to  this  group  has  been 
pointed  out,  some  scholars  arc  ready  to  explain  the  ale  vjiiiation 
as  a  primitive  gradaiiou.  It  is  possible  that  a  wider  survey  of 
this  group  may  discover  a  cognate  in  Gr  iiir«  Xdm*  'enjoys'.  An 
analogous  correlation  of  senses  is  found  in  Latin  madet '  \a  trnt, 
drenched,  full  of:  Skr.  iNi/(/>t/i  '  rejoices ';  further  repealed  in 
Skr.  finfdate  'rejoices,  is  merr>'':  Gr.  ^udf  'is  wet';  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  madel  and  fi*^  are  ultimately  cognate,  if  we 
note  the  diphthongal  Lithuanian  maudyli'loha\\it'.    The  Ger- 
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man  verb  laben  means 'lo  wash,  quicken,  refresh',  with  some 
question  as  to  which  signification  is  primary.  The  primitive  balh 
involves  some  form  of  rubbing,  scrubbing  or  scraping  (stripping), 
and  nothing  prevents  our  connecting  German  wascken  with  O.  IR. 
faiscim'X  squeeze'."  Similarly  Lith.  Mii^if/u  '  1  strip' ('remove 
by  cutting  or  scraping'}.  mauki&'\  strip  smooth  (Lai.  mfuus 
'snivel')  are  cognate  with  O.  Bulg.  myti  'to  balhe'.  A  similar 
semantic  series  is  found  in  paint  'sprinkles',  patVi  'strikes',  pt'n 
'flows',  if  these  be  correctly  grouped  together." 

Now  by  bringing  Skt.ldva'S  'cutting'  into  the  group  with  Akw/ 
'scrubs',  we  may  set  up  a  root  Law" 'cut,  scrape,  scour', — and 
in  the  trade  of  the  tanner  scraping  and  scouring  are  one  and  the 
same  operation.  In  Latin,  moreover,  we  might  expound  Irv-ii  by 
'hiiB  rubbed', — of.  particularly  delet  (from  *iielev-el'i)  and  delev-H 
•has  rubbed  out',  liv-u  'smooth',  Gr.  \ilot  from  'A^/ywC?) — so 
as  to  fit  into  a  long-vowel  series  with  lavU,  from  a  root  l£w. 
The  root  law  may  be  identified  with  lew  by  regarding  the  >■  in 
the  Greek  words  as  in  some  way  secondary,  like  the  problematic 
a  of  ffA5tfot."    Then  Ait."  belongs  to  low,  the  deflected  form  of 

LSW. 

Still  another  possibility :  the  reduced  grade  to  a  root  lew— aod 
all  the  long-vowel  forms  may  be  long-grades  in  a  short-vowel  series 
— would  be  either  /it-  or  (w.  In  Latin  we  might  derive  from  (ui  not 
only  laval, — shortened  from  *lavat  by  the  rule  of  vowel  before 
vowel,"  vbetween  similar  vowels  not  preventing  this;  or  originally 
short,  if  OslhofT's  claim  for  la-  from  /  be  right—"  but  also  alveui 
'tub'  and,  with  secondary  meaning  along  the  lines  of  well-known 
vulgar  phrases,  alvus  'belly*.  As  laval  has  all  the  look  of  a 
denominative,  we  need  not  scruple  to  define  it  by  'tubs',  in  the 
dialect  of  Old  England.  The  word  alumen  'alum',  a  scouring 
substance  used  by  the  dyer,  may  also  belong  to  this  group. 

I  do  not  feel  it  advisable,  however,  to  make  lavil  (3d  conjug.) 
a  form  structurally  different  to  Aoti,  especially  in  view  of  Lucilius' 
eleviei,  though  a  consideration  of  the  corresponding  citations 
makes  me  raise  the  question  whether  elovies  is  not  cognate  to 
elevil.**  That  laval  is  the  product  of  *lavat,  with  assimilation  of 
«  to  the  following  a,  and  more  particularly  in  forms  accented  like 
tavdtu,  seems  to  me  a  proposition  we  may  not  refuse  to  grant, 
even  though  we  cajinoi  prove  it  directly.  The  Latin  gJossaries* 
gives  us  laeaiio  for  heaiio,  claiaca  (1.  e.  clavtua)  and  ciauetts  for 
ehaea.*' 
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Summing  up  here  the  discussion  of  laoat:  semantic  parallels 
can  be  adduced  to  support  a  cognation  between  lavat  and  Gr. 
oiroXni^i,  'enjoys',  deriving  both  from  lew,  low  in  a  long-vonel 
series  (with  problematic  a  in  the  Greek  forms).  Whatever  the 
vocalism  of  its  root  be,  a  reduced  grade  Tw  is  possible,  whence 
in  Latin  tf/f-,  or  /ih>-  (?  /<ft>-).  Or,  inferring  from  eUmies:  Xati 
original  *lovi£,  the  change  in  lavtt  may  have  come  about  by  a 
specific  Latin  vowel  assimilation  in  tavdmus,  lavdHs,  etc. 

A  sound  etymology  cited  for  the  law  seems  to  me  to  be  Lai. 
Pavel''\s  fear  struck,  Uemblea":  Gx.wrott  'frightens*,  cf.  wtitamt 

1)  'frightens',  2) 'cowers,  is  frightened".  wrAirati  "crouches', 
rtimrw  'crouching'.  But  bcside/mr/is  ^m't/' strikes',  with  the 
same  oorreUtion  to/mv/'is  frightened'  ('is  fear-stnick")  that  we 
see  in  litft/' strikes':  u^^/" lies,  is  struck'.    In  Gr.  irrsi'd  1)  'trips', 

2)  'stumbles'  we  have  a  specialization  of  the  meaning  of  wnti 
and  iTT^crrti  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  trai«i  'strikes'  on  the  other 
[cf.  n{T)SK*iiot.  ti(y)SKtt'].  The  whole  secret  of  the  vocalism  of  this 
group  we  need  not  examine  here,  but  merely  justify  the  a  in 
pavei,  pavit  by  the  a  of  the  Greek  forms. 

Apparently  strong  evidence  for  the  law  is  yielded  by  taxefm 
wary,  bewares':  ««.«;  'hears,  heeds'.  If  the  specific  sense  of  n*\ 
is  '  hears ',  as  it  may  well  be,  why  need  we  separate  it  from  iJn -ou-n 
(cfiuoq*  hearing')?  Hesychius  furnishes  the  further  forms  109' duovti, 
and  UiM^%*-  qiattrafMP.  Accepting  Kretschmer's"  explanation  of 
lU-ov-n:  Gotliic  h-aus-jan  'to  have  sharp  ears',  *-e-ii  corres- 
ponds in  its  reduced  grade  with  h-atti-jan.  The  accord  between 
the  vocalism  of  nof  and  of  Mfwus/un  constitutes  a  further  argument 
for  their  cognation  with  h-aus-jan. 

If  we  follow  the  current  definitions,  tftiixr-i^t  means  the  'sacri- 
ficing priest  *,  and  Hcsychian  6uooK*i  means '  make  burnt  offerings '. 
These  and  Hesychian  loiqi 'priest'  we  might  connect  with  kmi 
'burns',"  deriving  *tl<ft  from  *iimfy^t  and  tfi«i<r-iiifi>t  from  "-tait, 
with  assimilation  of  a  to  the  neighboring  o's.  To  the  same  root 
wc  may  safely  allot  O.  Bulg.  Jtmiaii,  Lith.  >tau/i' to  forge'.  la 
English  hfwstbe  sense  of 'hammers  metal'  has  yielded  to  'ham- 
racTs  with  meul,  cuts'.  In  Skr.  kdvata-i  'coat  of  mail,  bodice, 
jacket ',  Gr.  Kauranift '  cloak ', " — said  to  be  of  Persian  manufacture — , 
[»h'7  'helmet'  (?)].  tavna  'felt  hat',  («ir  'fleece',  Lith.  itaurM 
'cariKt'  we  have  further  cognates.  Nearly  (he  entire  shift  of 
meaning  of  these  words  is  exhibited  by  English  corselet,  corset, 
if  we  start  with  'coat  of  mail'  as  the  primary  signification.     How- 
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ever,  relt-malcioK,  wilb  its  beating  and  beating,  is  not  uolike 
forging  in  its  mechanical  processes. 

We  may  see  in  the  Balio-SIavic  words  how  naturally  the  sense 
of'  forges'  develops  from  '  burns,'  and  we  need  not  be  told  how 
easily  technical  terms  shift  from  a  special  art  toarlislry  in  general, 
e.  g..  in  riiruv,  Skr. /i/X-gn/f "  and  their  cognates;  so  also  in  Latin, 
\Tk  fabtr  'scnith,'  fabre  'skilfully,  ingeniously.'  Thus  with  O. 
Bulg.  kovaii '  to  forge '  we  may  connect  Skr.  kavi-s  '  wise,  shrewd ' 
and.  with  a  bad  sense,  kavalttti-s.  kavari-s,  'selfUb,  Stingy."  Cer- 
tain Slavic  cognates"  develop  the  sense  of  'treacherous'  and  so 
do  other  words  of  the  same  meaning,  e.  g.  English /^rf^j,  Gr. 
nXaaon,  Lat.  fabrtftcU  (see  e.  g.  Plautus,  Most.,  893).  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  explain  Lat.  tavel  'is  wary*  as  a  denom- 
inative to  an  adjectival  *€avff-  'cunning,  wary,'  a  slightly  oppro- 
brious counterpart  of  Skr.  kaiA-s  'wise.'  For  the  vocalism  of 
the  root  it  will  be  well  to  note  Hesychian  wa' tW^vpu  'sureties,* 
with  the  same  legal  sense  as  cautio  in  Latin. 

I  briefly  sum  up  the  meanings  found  in  the  above  group:  A., 
verbal:  i)  burn,  (s)melt,  2)  forge. — aa)  counterfeit,  deceive — ,  3) 
hew,cut,etc.witha  transfer  from  metal  working  to  wood  working; 
B.,  adjectival:  workmanlike,  skilful,  wise,  cunning,  wary. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  add  certain  other  words  to  lhisgroU(>,^ 
Lat. f At/'/ 'forges.'  S^t. kB-4ayali. ka-layati 'hMrm';  l.M.eau-(es, 
Skr.  kd-lam  'cliff.'  from  the  sense  of  'cut,'  cf.  English  tear 
'scaur'  :  shear.  With  this  pair  we  can  join  the  explanation 
already  advanced  for  Lat.  cm'Hj  (y.oacavea,  p.  199),  though  ^ofiw 
perhaps  means  literally  'cleft,'  as  f««-rffjr may  mean  'cleft  wood.' 
Greek  i.t  proli&c  of  forms  in  ■£-,  e.  g.,  cCSd^n  'abuses'  {icavUla.  v. 
supra,  p.  193),  Kv-iitrnt  'most  skilful,  reputed  for  skill,'  Ku-pu 
'strikes,  hits  upon,  gets,'  in-pio<jt\  "strikes  [with  horns).' 

In  all  the  forms  already  adduced  the  initial  k-  seems  to  be  a 
pure  guttural,  but  Gothic  hawi  '  hay  '  and  Gr.  ttoi'i)  '  fodder'  bear 
association  with  this  group  if  we  construct  a  base  qow-Va,  It  is 
a  fact  of  some  importance  that  the  four  labializing  languages  all 
Ua\  to  labialize  before  u,and  Iscenoreason  why  this  phenomenon 
may  not  be  dated  in  the  Aryan  period,  whence  beside  (jow  we 
might  expect  KU ;  or,  even  dating  the  phenomenon  in  the  derived 
languages,  we  may  look  for  confusion  of  q  and  k.  Thus  we  may 
not  only  reconcile  Gr.  waii]  with  this  group,  but  also  compare  Skr. 
katyd-t  'wise,  seer, poet,'  kdvya-m  'poem'  with  Gr. iro«)r7r 'poel.' 
I  note  that  Homer  uses  irMti  of  the  acts  of  the  smith  and  the  car- 
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peater,  and  after  him  it  is  used  of  the  sculptor  and  poet.  We 
may  illustrate  by  O.  Eng.  iir-smt^,  'lore-smith."  wundornniTf, 
'  miracle  doer,'  uirdAt-smip, '  crime-doer,'  gryti-smif, "  grief-causci ' 
etc.,  which  show  a  similargeoeralizaiion  of  meaning.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  thai  notfi^i  may  be  legitimately  deduced  from 
'vlfyu,  and  no  Sanskrit  scholar,  I  take  it,  will  be  particularly 
drawn  to  its  equation  with  cttuiti  'heaps,  gathers,"*— even  with 
Lat.  tfruil '  heaps,  builds  '  before  his  eyes.' 

Wc  have  now  passed  in  review  the  evidence  for  Latin  av 
from  ffv,  and  I  have  offered  for  all  alleged  cases  explanations, 
phonetically  normal,  and  semantically  plausible,  not  involving  the 
equation  of  Lat.  av  with  the  cv  of  any  other  language, — save  for 
the  single  group /tn'fV :  Um,  and  here,  besides  other  possibilities, 
we  cannot  disprove  the  suggestion  that  in  laviire  vowel  assimila- 
tion has  taken  place. 

VorraaiT,  or  T»Ui.  EdWIN  W.  FaV. 

■  IJndMjr,  Lat.  Ling.,  p.  ajj.  ■Mortan-Smith,  Am.  Jr.  Phil.,  16,  457. 
'Baechder.  Rhein.  Mui.,  ji,39t.  •  VoL  90^90.  'K.Z.,37. 1  »vt\.  'Wocb. 
KUm.  Phil^  tSys.  1)13  ['"d  ■gain  in  the  cuneel  solumc  of  K.  Z.].  '  Indog, 
Ablaut.  $3;,  a,  ■  Vftiro,  afi.  Geltiiim,  j,  10.  'tiisli,  Tifiaurtti  Cleiiamm 
Hmtnilalarum,  ».  v.  ">t.,  e.g.,  Guhl  und  Konct,  Lcb«n  d.  Gticch.  u. 
Koemcc,  fig.  413.  "  Tmnssc,  Am.  Phil.  Amoc,  i<i.  18'.  "  Indtig.  Kiiitch.. 
Am.,  1 1,  173.  ''t.  iho  enay  cited  M  11.  '••[hm  v.  Andieien,  deuiicbe 
Volkiet^'mologlt',  9J.     ■■Kheln.  Mm.,  51,  396.      "Kcil,  Gram.  t.at.  1,  196. 

"  V,  >)•■)  4,  "..  5chreibet'»  Atla».  jviii,  5.  '"C.  1.  L.  x»,  ;o65.  '•». 
Bg«ch«Ier,  Carm.  Hpigr.  Stlit,,  tio.  34.  "v.  Hchn'*  KulturiiSaniea  a. 
HauMhicrc',  s»S..  *>fan  Sch»d«T,  B.  E.  ij.  "9.  "  Fkk-StoLe'B  Wovrl., 
|i>  164.  **v,  Brugmann,  GtundHi*,  t',  600  and  Beuenbctger,  (in  title  no. 
11). p.  163.  "v.  Hirt,  K.  B„  14,  iiS  ««q,,  190.  *•  Kiblwck'i  f>-.i/H.  ^vm. 
Ftttit  frag.'  »Vahlen'»  Bnriii  Frag.  "v..  c.  |£.,  lloSmann.  Gl.  Ul»l..  I, 
437.  "v.  Bfugmann,  Or.  Giam.'  S39.  "n.  Maiion,  Wom»n'»  .Sh»rc  In 
Primitive  Cult  UK,  31  et  al,  "  v.  Kluge,  Etym.  Woeri.,».  v.  "v.  ricllwitE, 
Etym.  Woeit.,  «.  v.  "v.  Hiil,  cited  in  no,  7,  (115.  "».  G.  Mevei'*  Gt. 
Cram..'  S35,  Hiti,  I.  c,  S1B3.  "Soltnien,  I.  c,  i>.  ^■but  v.  Brugmann, 
Giundilu,  I,*  I514,  inni.  2.  "«/.  Nonium,  p.  103,  line*  If,  >«•  "  Scha- 
chardt,  Vokiliimui,  1,  179.  "K.  Z., 33,  563 leq.  "to  Prellwite,  I.e..  a. v., 
wdo/uii,  wltb  a  queiy.  '^ pact  lichtider,  I.  c,  p.  131.  **t.  the  etymnlogleai 
lesica  of  Prcllwiti  and  Ublenbick.a.  «v.  "*.  MiklosJch,  Woeii.,  p.  153. 
"fair  Biugmann,  I.  c,  p.  589;  Ct.  Gram,'  {178. 


THE   CONNECTION  BETWEEN   MUSIC  AND 

POETRY  IN   EARLY  GREEK 

LITERATURE, 

"Ori  il  TTpJf  T^r  fiavaujty  dtcitra'a  dUaivn  ol  ip^Iw  S^im 
maHfOiOiiMv    (Alhcnasus,  lir,  633  c) 

It  is  3  ramiliar  fact  that  in  some  of  tfac  most  highly  developed 
forms  of  Greek  liicralurc,  ihe  sister  arts  of  pociry,  music  and 
dance  were  combined  and  produced  a  homogeneous  efft-ci.  Thus 
an  ode  of  Pindar's  was  not  merely  a  poetical  but  also  a  musicsl 
composition,  which  was  composed  not  to  be  read,  but  (o  be  sung 
to  iostrumental  accompaniment,  and  not  only  sung,  but  danced 
with  appropriate  and  expressive  gestures.  It  is,  10  fact,  this  union 
of  the  arts  that  accounts  for  the  marvelous  elaboration  of  form 
which  (he  greatest  of  Pindar's  odes  exhibit. 

In  most  of  the  forms  of  melic  poetry,  of  which  the  Pindaric  ode 
is  an  example,  poetr>',  music  and  dance  are  inseparable.  No  one 
an  is  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two.  in  the  drama, 
however,  while  all  three  arts  are  utilized  at  one  time  or  another, 
ibey  are  employed  in  combination  only  in  the  lyrical  parts,  and 
even  here  there  are  exceptions. 

This  union  of  the  arts  in  the  most  complex  of  Greek  literary 
forms  is  due,  not  to  any  artificial  process  of  combination,  but 
to  the  survival  of  earlier  and  even  primitive  ideas.  Aristode, 
"  master  of  those  who  know."  looking  back  as  an  historian  over 
almost  the  whole  field  of  Greek  classical  literature,  realizes  that 
the  arts  of  poetry,  music  and  dancing  stand  in  essential  unity  and 
rest  upon  a  common  basis.  They  are  ail  imitative  arts,  imitating 
by  means  of  language,  melody  or  rhythm  the  characters,  pa>> 
sions  and  actions  of  men.'  Rhythm,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be 
common  to  all  three,  for  poetry  is  rhythm  expressed  in  words, 
music  is  rhythm  expressed  in  sounds,  and  (he  dance  is  rhythm 
expressed  in  bpdily  movements.'   Greek  literary  hbtory  furoisbefl 

'  Aflxodc,  Ptttiti,  I.  4  ind  I.  J  . 

'  Bnicber,  ArittHWi  TJuvrj  tf  Ptttrj  *md  Fint  Art^  (Macmillap,  1898), 
p.  Ij8. 
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abundant  illualrations  of  this  union  of  the  rhythmic  arts.  The 
lyric  or  dramatic  poet  was  necessarily  a  musicLin,  and  not  only 
wrote  ihe  verses  to  be  sung,  but  gave  ihcm  their  musical  selling.' 
More  than  this,  he  possessed  a  practical  knowledge  of  orchtslic, 
and,  as  ;t<>paS>&io(a^oc,  originally  taught  the  chorus  the  various 
gesmres,  postures  and  attitudes,  which,  under  the  name  dancin);, 
aided  in  the  expresbion  of  emotion  and  the  interpretation  of  his 
verse. 

In  these  days  most  of  us  would  probably  be  slow  to  admit  thai 
our  complex  art  of  music  is  in  any  sense  imiialive  of  human  life, 
while  dancing  has  been  vulgarized,  and  as  a  fine  art  has  almost 
disappeared  from  our  midst.  But  though  each  of  these  sister 
arts  now  moves  along  independent  lines,  still  there  can  be  no 
doubi  that  the  Grecic  view  of  their  essential  unity — based  upon 
the  common  rhythmic  element — is  in  strict  accord  with  primilive 
conceptions,  and  may  even  to-day  be  illustrated  in  the  customs 
of  many  aboriginal  peoples. 

The  union,  for  example,  of  song  and  dance,  is  almost  universal 
among  the  primitive  peoples  of  the  world.  The  aborigines  of 
America,  Africa  and  Australasia  almost  invariably  combine 
dancing  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music'  Dance  and  song, 
indeed,  are  "so  unified,  that  it  is  neither  possible  to  treat  of  the 
subject  of  primitive  dance  without  primitive  music,  nor  to  make 
it  even  probable  by  means  of  ethnological  examples  that  they 
ever  were  separated."  * 

The  third  member  in  the  triad,  poetry,  can  hardly  claim  a 
status  as  ancient  as  that  of  dance  or  music.  Among  primitive 
races  vocal  music  often  exists  without  language  of  any  sort,  the 
expressinns  used  being  mere  aids  to  vocalization.  In  many  cases 
though  definite  words  are  used,  these  are  practically  meaningless. 
Poetry,  indeed,  however  simple,  has  an  intellectual  basis  and 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  mental  cultivation.  It  is,  however, 
not  infrequently  developed  by  races  that  are  still  in  a  primitive 
stage  of  culture,  in  which  case  it  is  invariably  set  forth  in  the 

'C(.  Emit  Kckh,  Hungarian  Littraturt  (London,  1S9S),  p.  30 :  "Miitlc 
in  HatigBrf  it  the  vocal  and  intiiumentil  totk-totc  of  Iho  people,  and  no 
iTdeal  puei  of  tlie  Magran  coold  help  writing  wlthont  bavlng  la  view  Ihe 
■nukical  adapiallon  ol  hi*  poetn." 

•  Wallatchek.  Primilivt  Mtuit  (London,  1393), /«((«, 

*AfV.,  p.  1S7. 
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form  of  song.    The  Maoris,  Australians  and  Tahilians  have  song- 
poetry  of  a  comparatively  aitistic  value. 

An  important  feature  of  al!  primitive  music  is  ila  preference  for 
rhythm  as  compared  with  melody.  The  Iroquois  Indians,  for 
example,  have  a  highly  developed  sense  of  rhythm  in  their  music 
and  dances,  but  their  melodies  are  very  poor.'  The  Samoans,  a 
highly  musical  race,  always  Weep  time  well,  though  they  care 
little  for  distinct  melodies ;  while  among  the  Siamese,  a  people 
devoted  to  song,  "modulation  and  expression."  we  are  lold, 
"were  sacrificed  to  power  and  rhythmic  effect,*"  In  fact,  in 
tlie  music  of  primitive  races,  melody  is  always  a  matter  of  slight 
consideration.  "  We  do  not  meet  with  a  single  instance  among 
savages  of  melody,  fixed  according  to  musical  principles."' 

Among  savages,  dancing  and  singing  direclly  reflect  pleasur* 
'  able  and  painful  states  of  mind.  Thenative  Australian  sings,  when 
hungry  or  sated,  when  angry  or  glad.  The  songs  of  Indians  vary 
distinctly  in  character,  according  as  the  occasion  is  a  mournful  or 
merry  one.  The  Greenland  Eskimos  can  express  various  passions 
in  their  dances  and  drum  music.  Similarly,  nearly  all  aboriginal 
people  recognize  the  great  emotional  power  of  music  and  use 
it  both  to  cure  disease  and  to  banish  evil  spirits.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  native  rhythms,  the  Australian  rushes  to  the 
hunt  and  the  fray,  or  is  soothed  into  tranquillity  and  submission.* 
Even  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  to-day,  no  art  takes 
such  a  direct  hold  upon  the  emotions  as  music.  You  will  see 
more  emotion  in  a  concert-room  than  in  an  art-gallery,  and  this 
is  especially  true  when  the  music  is  of  the  simpler,  more  tangible 
kind. 

lo  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  testimony  of  Greek  philosophers 
as  to  both  the  ethical  and  the  imitative  character  of  music  is 
more  inteiligible,  inasmuch  as  Greek  music,  though  far  removed 
in  point  of  development  from  that  of  primitive  races,  was  much 
simpler  than  the  modern  art.  Just  as  in  China  music  has 
[been  under  slate  supervision,  and  edicts  have  been  issued 
fugainst  effeminate  airs,  so  Plato,  in  the  firm  conviction  that 
melodies  and  rhythms  are  expressive  of  character  and  react  upon 
it,  would  have  the  whole  musical  art  controlled  by  authority.' 
"A  musical  training,"  he  tells  us,  "is  of  supreme  importance. 


•  Plato,  gt/nttie.  Hi,  39ft  C  S. 


'  liU.,  p.  130.       •  /M. ,  pp.  39.  44  ff . 
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because  rhythm  and  melody  sink  into  our  inmosi  soul,  and  take 
bold  of  it  most  powerfully."'  Hence  the  importance  of  admitting 
into  education  only  the  right  kind  of  rhythms  and  melodies — 
those,  namely,  which  will  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  manly, 
noble  and  beautiful  character.  Unwholesome  music,  through  its 
pernicious  effect  upon  the  citizens,  may  ultimately  disturb  the 
most  imponam  institutions  of  the  sute.'  It  is  in  a  similar  spirit 
that  Aristotle  recognizes  in  musical  forms  the  very  image  and 
reflection  of  human  passions  and  character.'  The  various  modes 
of  Greek  music  have  their  own  peculiar  character,  imitniing 
various  states  of  feeling  and  affecting  the  hearers  in  distinctly 
different  ways.  Even  the  curative  properties  of  music  are  recog- 
nized by  Aristotle,  who  speaks  of  sacred  melodies,  in  which  men 
laboring  under  religious  frenzy  have  found  healing  and  cleansing 
for  their  souls.' 

Thus  wc  sec  how,  even  in  the  late  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Creek  music  preserved  some  of  the  striking  features  of  the  prim- 
itive art.  It  was  still  in  a  comparatively  rudimentary  stage  and 
maintained  a  close  hold  upon  human  life,  exerting  with  its  marked 
rhythm  a  strong  psychical  and  even  physical  influence.  It 
was  simple  and  direct,  a  vehicle  for  emotional  expression,  and 
appealing  directly  to  (he  feelings  of  the  hearer.  As  with  Chinese 
music,  its  modes  were  believed  to  be  full  of  significance  and  moral 
import.  The  connection  between  words  and  tune  was  close  and 
vital,  the  time  of  the  music  coinciding  perfectly  with  the  metre 
of  the  verse.  The  unified  art  was,  however,  in  such  a  stiigc,  that 
poetry  was  the  dominant  elemeat,  the  music  being  subsidiary  and 
serving  not  to  obscure,  but  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  the  force 
of  the  words.  To  Plato,  indeed,  music  without  words  is  a  mean- 
ingless anomaly,*  Further,  (hough  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with 
harmony,' of  which  even  savage  nations  have  some  knowledge,' 
they  never  employed  it  in  vocal  music,  their  choruses  being  sung 
in  unison,  so  that  the  poetry  did  not  become  indistinct  amid  a 
variety  of  melodies. 

^nn.,ifi\  D.      ■ /fi/.,  i*. 414  C.      <Ar1itotle,7>#/.v<viil)  5.  1340  a  tS. 

*  Hii,,  7.  1341  a  10 :  in  M  ruv  Itpun  fui^v  ifiiiftiv  nfTmif,  ftruv  Jipfiruvm 
nit  Unpyiiimvi  r^  ^X^  fiiitai,  mfliOTapivov;,  iieirip  iarpilat  n'xtvrac  luii 
uOifMsuf.  ■  PiKo,  /.mil  II.  669  E, 

'  WcBtphal,  Dit  Afusii  dit  grinAitlkiH  Altirtkumti  (Lcipiig.  iSSjJip.  14. 

'  Wallaicbck,  Primimt  Mutu,  pp.  1J9  ff. 
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In  view,  (hen,  of  the  intimate  relations  maintained  between 
music  and  poetry  even  in  the  late  days  of  Greek  literature,  let 
us  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  close  a  connection  existed!  brtwecn 
them  in  the  age  portrayed  lor  us  in  the  earliest  of  our  extant 
literature,  the  epic. 

it  must,  of  course,  be  assumed  thai  the  Iliad  and  Odyssfy  are 
the  resultant  of  a  long  process  of  antecedent  development.  The 
epic,  indeed,  presupposes  lyric  sources,  which  in  their  turn,  if  we 
may  draw  conclusions  from  the  customs  of  various  aboriginal  races, 
go  back  to  a  primitive  drama  of  a  pantomimic  character.'  Of 
such  a  drama  we  learn  very  little  from  Homer.'  In  one  pa-isage 
from  the  Iliad*  we  have  a  rrminiscence  in  a  dance  of  youihs  and 
maidens,  headed  by  two  tv&ivninipt  or  professional  players,  who 
perform  in  dumb  show.*  A  similar  scene  in  the  Odyssey  repre- 
sents a  minstrel  singing  to  the  lyre,  while  the  (ujSiirniT^pi  perform.* 

Of  the  lyrical  forerunners  ol  Homeric  epic,  wc  have  much 
more  knowledge.  Thus  Homer  mentions  several  forms  of  both 
choral  and  solo  lyric.  The  paean,  for  example,  was  sung  by  the 
Achaeans  after  a  sacriScial  feast  to  propitiate  Apollo.'  It  was 
also  sung  as  a  song  of  victory  after  the  death  of  Hector.*  Of  the 
threnus,  or  bment  for  the  dead,  we  have  an  instance  near  the 
cloBe  of  the  Isiad^  where  Hector  is  bewailed. 

Topo  rT  r'mav  da«kn>f 

A  iihi  44  Op^twDi-,  ffrl  <U  OT(kd;i;uvTo  Jfrainnr- 

Here  follow  solos,  sung  by  Andromache,  Hecabe  and  Helen, 
respectively  (of  3t,  ta  and  14  verses  in  length),  with  whom 
the  mourning  women  wail  in  accord.  Similarly,  over  the  body 
of  Achilles  a  threnus  is  chanted  by  the  Mu-es  themselves  respon- 
sively,  while  the  Nereids  and  the  Acbaeans  join  in  the  lamen- 
tation.* The  kymettaeus  is  described  in  connection  with  the  Shield 


I  Watlaschek. /"i-i'inirrpf  Muiit,  p.  171. 

*  Un1««*  oihcrwiM  indicated,  I  u«o  (bU  name  to  cni1>i>ev  only  tlie  lliaj 
and  Odfuty.  '  S  590-60J. 

*  In  Hector'i  bnast.  nlda  i'  hn  ataii^  difly  iik\vn9ai  'Apiii  ( H  141),  thei« 
U  doubllcBB  a  t«f<r«nce  to  an  an<ient  irar'dancc,  in  which  a  baule-ac«n« 
wiiuld  be  acted  ja  panlominie.  To  luch  a  icene  Ibcre  la  alao  an  kllualon 
in  n  617.  where  th«  Cretan  Metionrs  i>  called  a  good  dancer  {ipxv^). 

'Jt?.  *A473.  <X39ifl.  '1171011.  *u6oS. 
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of  Achilles.'  Pipes  and  string  (a£X«l  ^piuyyit  »)  with  dancing 
accompany  the  bridal  song-. 

The  linus  was  one  of  the  early  VollEslieder  of  Greece,  betnf;  a 
plaintive  naturcsong  on  the  death  of  a  beaulilul  youth  who 
typified  the  passin|{  of  summer.  As  described  by  Homer,  it  was 
asoto  sung  by  a  boy  to  his  own  string  accompaniment,  while 
youths  and  maidens  danced,  shouted  and  gesticulated  in  concert' 
In  the  Odysity,  Calypso  and  Circe  are  represented  as  singing 
(doi4iiiau<r'  hti\  c)Xj7)  as  they  ply  the  loom.'  Nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  burden  of  their  songs.  Here  the  noise  of  the  shuttle  would  he 
3  substitute  for  the  music  of  strings.  In  the  Iliad.  Achilles  occu- 
pies his  leisure  time  in  singing  the  glories  of  heroes  (iXVa  arBpuv) 
to  the  acoompaniment  of  a  clear-toned  harp  (^pfuyyt  Xiyii)]).* 

Doubtless,  other  varieties  of  song,  religious  and  secular,  were 
fiamiliar  to  Homer,  but  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  those 
actually  mentioned  in  the  epics,  of  which  the  most  imporlanl  are 
the  lays  setting  forth  the  iKia  athpS,*.  In  these  we  must  recognize 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  epic  poema,  which — whatever 
be  our  theory  of  epic  composition — must  be  regarded  as  embrsic- 
ing  a  number  of  epyUia  or  songs  of  an  epic  character.  Such  an 
epyllivn  was  the  song  of  Phemius,'  dealing  with  (he  return  of  the 
Achaeans  from  Troy,  "the  newest  song  to  float  about  mcn*s 
ears,'"  or  that  of  Demodocus,'  setting  forth  Odysseus'  quarrel 
with  Achilles,  or  again  the  same  bard's  song  on  Odysseus  aod  the 
wooden  horse.'  A  song  of  this  sort  is  described  by  Alcinoua' 
as  lioia^t  vii-yat  OT  '  linked  song  ',  u^t«c  having  its  early  meaning  aa 
derived  from  the  root  found  in  Latin  suere,  English  'sew'.'*  Thus 
vpvoc,  as  u«ed  of  song,  and  the  once  disputed  pn>^f>t>a  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  original  force,  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  the  phrase 
which  Hesiod"  applies  to  himself  and  Homer  in  the  words  I'yai  col 

The  numerous  legends  of  early  Greek  bards,  such  as  Orpheus, 
Musaeus,  Eumolpus  and  Olympus,  point  to  a  wide  diffusion  of 


■i49iff.  ■XJ69S.  'tSi.mat.  •I1S9. 

•  a  3*6.  •  a  3%!.  '  *  73  1-  •  9  499  «. 

*e  419.  "Cf.  Snylh.  Cr/it  Milit  PitU,  p.  «*ii.         <<  Fr.  144  R«. 

"Ct.  Siltl,  Ctuhkktt  dir srUikiitken  Lilltroltir,  I,  p.  lit),  wbocotnpaTts 
^ariiv  with  KHgiH  and  titrman  [Eng.  'tsw'),  Kovgcl.  Cttchi<iU  Jtr 
dtitutkin  Lilttratiir,  p.  143.  connect*  tinftti  will)  ttq-  {mt*tt%  (vwre.  and 
Ibetetotc  K^tn),  but  not  %a  Klujc. 
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minstrelsy  throughout  Greece  in  prehistoric  days.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  ships'  is  told  the  story  of  such  a  traditional  bard,  the 
Tbraciao  Thamyria,  who  is  evidently  regarded  by  the  author  aa 
a  wandering  minstrel,  ready  lo  enter  into  contests  of  sonf{.  These 
bards,  to  be  sure,  (igure  nowhere  else  in  the  Iliad.  Achilles,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  bis  own  minstrel,  and  the  omiol,  who  in  Q  730 
chant  the  threnits  over  Hector,  were  profeMsionnl  mourners  who 
kd  the  dirge.  In  the  Odyssey,  however,  the  autioi  have  a  recog- 
oized  position  at  court,  and  here,  prompted  by  the  Muse*  or 
"stirred  by  the  god",'  they  sing  (aiiiiut)  to  their  own  string- 
accompaniment  both  iXi'a  urSjivv  and  tales  of  the  Rods,'  making  a 
selection  from  their  ripertoire  of  their  own  accord'  or,  on  request, 
taking  up  a  narrative  at  some  particular  point*  in  the  story.  In 
the  palace  of  Alcinous,  Demodocus,  on  one  day,  besides  accom- 
panying with  his  lyre  the  dance  of  the  Fhaeacian  boys,'  sang 
three  lays,  two  about  Odysseus,  and  one  on  the  love  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite.'  Other  subjects  for  the  minstrel's  song  (ooiitq) 
recorded  in  Homer  are  Orestes,*  Penelope,"  and  Clytaemnestra." 
The  minstrel "  is  skilled  iu  lyre  and  song"  and  his  art  is  de- 
scribed" by  the  expression  liduinr  *ai  (indq.  He  accompanies  the 
dancing,"  and  Ip^T^irnt  and  aoAi^  are  mentioned  as  closely  associ- 
ated pleasures."  Evidently  the  art  of  the  Homeric  minstrel  is 
in  that  primitive  stage,  when  singing,  playing  and  dancing  are 
intimately  connected  and  almost  form  a  single  interest,  sueb  as  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  description  of  the  linos  in  s  569  ff."  The 
dance,  however,  does  not  usually  accompany  the  minstiel's  song, 
and  in  Im  performance  (a  combination  of  vocal  and  instrumental 


•Cf.  Thtoctltua,  xvi 


'ipM0rt{%<«,  "499. 


aid  roi-ro  di^t  tabpaif  lU^i,  aMv  aoi6ait 


*»t66B. 


*6  ^i.  •  e  joo,  lnOir  IXCiv.  '  e  j6i. 

'  1  Ja4.  "  u  197-  "  u  »oo. 

"  In  cnDneclion  wtlh  Itiii  vholc  subjecl,  cnmpaic  Koeblcr,  *■  Uhir  dn 
Stand  BtrvfimtiiigtT  Sitngtr  im  NatitnaUm  £fot  Girtiiamiielur  VilJttr'' 
in  Gtrmamia.  XV  (iii70),  pp.  17  O. 

■»  ^ifliiTfTfot  hriofSfitviif  «ai  imi^,  f  406, 

''a  1591  cf.  N  731  I  B  599,600. 

"  Cf.  V  MS-  " •  4".  »  ^SJ-  P  S^fr  *  3<H- 

■1  See  above,  p.  no,  iXto  Vtickud,  ArulMlt  «nlAe  Art  f/ J^Mry,  p,  ii. 
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music)  it  is  the  story — the  words  used — which  a0brds  the  main 
charm  for  the  hearer.'  This  story,  howtver,  is  set  forth  in  boor, 
and  if  divested  of  its  musical  garb  would  no  longer  be  a  tale 
of  ininstielsy,  such  as  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  Greeks  of 
Homer's  day.' 

This  musical  dress  for  epic  narrative  is  regularly  defined  by 
the  verb  ntihav.  Though  an  instrumental  accompaniment  was 
as  regular  a  feature  of  the  minstrel's  art  as  vocal  song,  yet  nt/Sdv, 
embracmg  as  it  did  the  narrative,  was  much  more  representative 
of  the  entire  performance  than  such  a  verb  as  Mftiftifftr.  which  ia 
fact  is  found  in  Homer  only  once.'  or  ^o(i>i.'f"i*,  which  occurs  only 
three  limes/  On  the  other  hand,  a(t'tt»,  as  applied  to  Phemius, 
Demodocua  and  bards  in  general,  is  used  no  less  than  twenty- 
ciglil  times.  It  is  also  used  twice  of  Achilles,  as  he  sings  the 
■Xin  aftpmi;'  and  twice  of  the  Muses  themselves,  once  as  they  sing 
in  Olympus  while  Apotio  plays  the  lyre,*  and  once  of  their  contest 
with  the  boastful  Thamyria.'  This,  then,  is  the  prevailing  appli- 
cation of  the  verb,  for  of  actual  singing  in  other  connections 
(presumably  in  combination  with  words),  lUiitir  or  the  allied 
aaiSidttr  \s  used  Only  eight  times.  It  is  also  found  once  in  con- 
nection with  the  nightingale's  snng,'  and  once  is  used  figuratively 
of  the  bow-string,  which,  when  touched  by  Odysseus,  sang  "like 
a  swallow.'" 

There  still  remains  one  instance  of  the  word  in  Homer,  and 
that  is  in  the  opening  line  of  the  //iad.  Here,  in  the  invocation 
to  the  Muse,  the  poet  calls  upon  the  goddess  to  do  that  which  he 
himself  does  under  her  inspiration.  The  epic  poet,  who,  like 
his  own  Achilles  or  Demodocus,  sings  the  (Xi'a  I'lt^pmr  is  himself  a 
minslrel  guided  by  the  Muse,  and  as  his  first  word  (m^x*)  intro- 
duces the  theme  of  his  story,  so  the  second  (i»idc)  expresses  the 
mode  by  which  it  is  to  be  presented  to  his  hearers." 


'  C(.  p  519,  iiri'  IfttpitvTa  ^porolaiv, 

'  CI.  p  J18-JII.     u(  •)'  At'  amiloi-  nv^fi  irand^/iUTfU,  if  Tt  Slur  H 
Otlif,  Mau(  trti'  S/updrviTa  f?paroIoiv, 
m  f  ifiorov  lUiiiiiaur  avmi/irv,  iititir'  iiUy- 
6(  i)ii  Kilvo!  Wr>}i  itap^/itvet  hi  /uj^poisiv. 

*  1  {70.  *  In  Iha  Oiyiity  onljr.  the  inXiincc  In  S  Coj  being  tpatloaa. 

•I  189,  191.  *  A604.  <  It  598.  'r  519.  *«4ll- 

**  In  tht  cortetpoiicliog  line  vf  tb«  Odyittf.  Ivtirt  U  uted,  >•  ettewh«re 
Imrert  (cf.  B  4S4),  [Tom  tlic  root  (ouod  in  imtte,  i«fim.  tay,    Tbe  two  t«rmt 
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Wc  are  all,  of  course,  familiar  with  a  common  use  of  ihc  verb 
'sing',  and  its  equivalents  id  various  languages,  according  to 
which  the  poet  Is  lepresemed  as  ;t  singer,  whose  (iroduciions  are 
veritable  iongs.  This  use,  it  is  needless  to  suy,  is  more  or  Irss 
artificial,  and  for  the  most  part  is  a  mere  imitation  of  the  l;ingua(>e 
of  early  poets,  who  actually  did  sing  their  compositions.  How 
often,  for  instance,  has  this  use  of  aiiinr  in  Homer  stiggest<d  a 
word  for  the  more  learned,  less  naive  poetry  of  later  times?  In 
arma  virumqtte  cano  Vergil  iniitateii  the  opening  of  the  Odyssey, 
but  bis  verb  he  takes  from  that  of  Ihc  //tad.  Milton's  "sing, 
heavenly  Muse ! "  comes  directly  from  fi^n*  Sttii  Std.  But  Homer, 
living  as  he  did  in  the  very  hey-day  uf  Greelc  niinsirtlsy,  and 
being  himself  the  greatest  of  all  the  aoiioi'  is  little  likely  to  h^ve 
used  the  verb  in  these  opening  words  of  the  //iad  in  a  purely 
artificial  sense — a  sense  in  which  he  employs  it  nowhere  else,  and 
which  is  at  all  times  rare  in  Greek  literature.'  Thus  in  his  gieat 
epic  the  word  retains  its  primary  and  natural  meaning.  I'he  poet 
was  indeed  a  singer,  and  Homeric  poetry  preserves  this  notable 
feature  of  the  primitive  poetic  an,  h  was  intended  to  be  actually 
sunn. 

As  we  have  said,  au  instrumental  accompaniment  was  a 
regular  though  less  essential  feature  of  the  art  of  the  i(«3tfc.* 
As  Odysseus  and  the  swineherd  drew  near  to  the  palace, 
"the  sound  of  the  hollow  lyre  rang  around  them,"'  ath  yap 
ir^i<ri  0dM.n'  a»'d>i»  f^fiiai.  Similarly,  when  Tclemachus  and 
the  disguised  Athene  came  among  the  suitors,  an  ai'endant 
placed  a  lyre  in  the  hands  of  Phcmius,  and   f  rot  i  ifnipiiiiaa 


*,tt  in  no  scDie  conlr>»I«<l,  y«l  tbiji  aia  not  •jnonyinoaB.  The  one,  atiitn, 
involves  tb«  oibvT,  tuo^civ,  and  expTciacn  not  ooly  the  Fici  "(  ttlllnf  ■ 
•lOTj,  but  alio  (he  manner  ol  doing  »o.  Compare  what  is  naid  below  on 
'^iyiK/  n  iDai  iitir  in  Plato. 
'  CL  Hciiod,  Fr.  144  Ki.,  lyti  tal  'Opiiprn  hoiSai  fiiXaniuv  «.  r.  il, 
*Tha  «irb  applicable  lo  our  'the  poet  aingi'  01  'write**  i»  iraitiv  or 
■imply  ^'jiiv,  not  i6ti*.  Plato  nowhere  uiei  9<tin' of  the  puet  (ram  whom 
he  quotes.     See  p.  117  below. 

■Il  il  hardly  neceiiary  to  call  allcniion  t»  (he  prominence  o(  (he  hatp  or 
•Inilar  xtinged  inalrument  among  Ibe  early  Germanic  and  vaiinui  other 
people*.  (Cf.  Koegel,  CittHeAfe  Jir  Jiuliiiett  Littirattir.  p.  14:;  "<ht  ""n- 
•trophic  epic  long  was  ieg;ula>ly  delineicd  with  harp  accumpanimtDt." 
For  ita  imparlance  among  ifae  Old  Engliib,  *«e  Padellotd,  Otd  tLnghih 
Mittitai  Ttrmt,  [Uoaa,  1 S99)  pp.  a,  6  ff.  *pa6t-3. 
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SatinWrrfi  taWr  diMdv.'  It  Js  a  qucsiion  whether  in  these  passages 
(I»ii9dXX«r4ai  is  used  of  the  instrumental  prelude,  "sounded  ilie 
prelude  to  bis  sweet  singing",  or  of  the  opening  of  the  song 
itself,  "lifted  up  his  voice  in  sweet  sodr".  The  latter  inter- 
pretation is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the  Hymn  to  Hermes' 

raxn  ^i  \iyi<n  ici^apifwt' 

where  atiSnXiiiqr  "  by  way  of  prelude  "  certainly  tnodilies  yi)pv*To. 
However,  even  if  Phemius  "touched  the  chords  in  prelude  to  his 
sweet  singing  ",  it  does  not  follow  that  the  lyre  was  confined  to 
the  prelude  and  that  the  rest  of  the  song  was  purely  vocal.  If 
such  an  interpretation  were  applied  to  the  opening  of  Pindar's 
First  Py  thi<in,  we  might  infer  from  the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  the 
Xpvaia  0<Spfuyf,  which  "  with  quivering  strings  gives  the  prelude 
to  choir-leading  overtures",'  that  only  the  prelude,  but  not  tlie 
ode  itself  was  accompanied  by  the  strings.  No  one  has  ever 
imagined  this. 

Tradition  int^cales  that  in  reference  to  the  lyie  accompaniment 
there  may  have  been  some  distinction  between  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  epic.  Hesiod  is  said  to  have  been  excluded  from  a 
Pythian  musical  contest,  because  he  did  not  accompany  himself 
on  the  lyre,*  and  Pausanias  finds  fault  with  a  sculptor  for  repre- 
senting Hesiod  with  a  mSii/ia  on  his  knees,  when  the  poems  them- 
selves show  that,  as  he  sang,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  laurel  staff,* 
viz.  that  which  the  Muses  gave  him  when  they  consecrated  him 
to  their  service.  In  Homer,  the  staff  is  held  as  a  sign  of  authority 
by  heralds,  judges  and  speakers  in  the  assembly,  but  is  never 
mentioned  as  a  symbol  of  minstrelsy.  Pindar,  however,  himself  a 
Boeotian,  and  therefore  probably  more  feimiliar  with  Hesiodic 
than  Homeric  symbolism,  assigns  the  pdS^ot  to  Homer,  for  "by 
the  staff  of  his  divine  heroics  he  set  forth  the  excellence  (of  Ajax) 
for  others  (O  sing  ".' 

However,  the  very  Ikct  that  Hesiod  presented  himself  at  a  dis- 
tinctly musica)  contest  would  show  that  whether  he  employed 


>a  1551  »o0  266,  o(  Demodoca*. 

*  iifi)M][ipiili  iirdray  fFpmH/u'uii 

■  /tid.,  9.  Jff.  a  Hcdod,  Tiftf.  30. 

*  Mtrri  l/d^im  l^paaiv  Otantaluv  iirliM  Xatvoi(  oOiipur,  Pind&r,  /ilA,  3,  56. 


*  PausanUs,  10.  7.  3. 
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the  lyre  or  not  he  regarded  his  work  as  belongiog  lo  the  musical 
art.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  the  striking  diflereoce  in  tone 
and  tQirinsic  worth  between  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  verse,  much 
of  the  latter  being  mere  prose  in  conienut,  ihough  verse  in  form, 
so  that  Hesiod  may  not  have  found  much  favor  at  a  Pythian 
conce&L  And  Anally,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  thus  gossiping 
about  the  old  epic  poets,  Pausanias  "seems  to  repeat  ihe  stories 
of  the  lime  when  the  richer  and  more  elaborate  lyric  poetry  came 
to  look  upon  the  old  epic  recitation  as  bald  and  poor." ' 

The  successors  to  the  Homeric  itnAal  are  the  soolled  rhapso* 
dists.  The  lerm  pa^wdiir  is  of  late  origin,  occurring  first  in 
Herodotus,'  who  tells  us  that  Clistht-nes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon  {cirta 
596-565  B.  c.)  stopped  the  rhapsodists  from  contending  for  prizes 
in  Homeric  verse,  because  Argoa  and  the  Argivcs  are  celebrated 
throughout.  The  verb  f^'^ifhtX*  first  appeurs  in  the  Etdesiaxusae 
of  Aristophanes,'  and  in  Plato.'  who  applies  it  to  Homer  aod 
Hesiod  themselves.  Hesiod's  own  expression  pa^mt  iaAi,*,  aod 
Pindar's  designation  ot  the  Homeridae.'  ^irrur  tm'wv  imiai,  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  the  fifsl  clement  *  ■□  the  compound,— a  cora> 
pound  which  could  hardly  have  been  formed  before  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  varieties  of  amhk.  Thus  the 
term  ^^^'a, 'stitched,  i.  e.  linked  or  continuous  song,' did  not 
originate  until  other  forms  of  ioAii  came  into  prominence,  and 
chiefly  such  as  are  associated  with  mtlU,  a  name  which  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  grouping  of  words  and  music  in  members  (nr^ 
fuki)).'  as  contrasted  with  the  unbroken  continuous  flow  of  epic 
and  certain  other  forms  of  verse.  Similarly,  rhapsodists  were 
sometimes  called  iJKxt^i'  because  the  poetry  they  rendered  con- 
sisted of  single  lines,  which  were  not  grouped  in  melic  systems. 

Closely  connected  with  the  rhapsodists  is  that  body  of  verse 
which  hits  come  down  to  us  known  as  the  Honuric  ffymns. 
These  Hymns,  sliowing  as  they  do  much  diversity  of  language 
and  (one,  evidently  belong   to  different  times  and  places,  and 

'  M>b>8r,  Critk  Litirtturt,  vol.  I.  p.  117.  note  1. 

■  J.  C7.  '  I.  678.    Th«  pta/  wu  produMd  is  393  B.  c. 

•  Rtf.  k.  600  D.  •  Ntm.  I.  3, 

•  Se«  above,  p.  110.  For  snoiticr  cspUnslton,  Mc  Crolset,  Hatnr4  it  la 
Lin/raturi  Crttfit,  Vol.  t,  p.  411,  not*  3, 

'  C(.  SD71I1.  Crtik  Sfilu  PttU.  pp.  xvill  <I. 

•  Sthol.  ad  riiul.  AVn.  i.  I. 
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testify  to  ibc  wide-spread  and  lonK-continued  custom  of  rbap- 
soditing.  We  learn  froin  Pindar '  and  Plutarch*  that  rhapsodists 
composed  hymns  as  preludes  to  thtir  lendeiing  of  Homeric  and 
other  poelrjr.  Hence,  l>e«idea  f/woi,  we  also  find  the  word  npeotiua 
frequently  used  of  the»e  compositions, — a  term  appropriate 
enough  (o  the  smaller  Hymns,  though  less  so  to  the  larger  ones, 
some  of  which  are  long  enough  to  be  ol  independent  iniercGt. 

The  Homerit  Hymns  were  composed  by  rhapsodisls  in  con- 
nection with  various  religious  festivals,  at  which  there  were 
contests  of  song.  Of  such  conltsts  we  have  frequent  notices 
from  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  B.  c.  on.  while  irudition 
carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  Homer  himself.  The  most  notable 
contest  was  connected  with  the  Panaibenaea,  where  by  a  law  of 
Solon's  it  was  ordained  th^it  rh^p'^^^'^'s  should  render  Homer  in 
consecutive,  not  hup-hazaid  order. 

The  most  complete  drscnption  which  we  possess  of  the  rhapso* 
dist's  Hrt  is  that  given  by  Plato  in  his  Ion  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  the  details  of  this  ^miliar  picture,  but  we  may  note  one 
important  fact.  Even  in  Plato's  d«y  the  rhapsodisl's  rendition  of 
Homer  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  musical  perfoimance.  Thus 
pa^fJIin  is  not  only  a  branch  of  /joi'dnq,'  but  it  is  giouped'  with 
irilXiiatc.  neapvTu  and  iido^fn  as  a  kindred  art,  and  as  each  of  the 
Other  terms  designates  a  form  of  vncal  or  instrumental  music,  it 
seems  clear  (hat  fMi^wSm  is  regarded  in  a  similar  way.  Moreover, 
the  verb^Sfo  is  used  of  Ion's  rendition  of  the  Odysiey*  and  of  the 
performance  of  rhapsodisls  in  general,*  and  further,  a  portion  of 
Homer  as  presented  by  a  rhapsodisl  is  even  called  by  Plato  a 
fu^nr,'  a  word  which  certainly  implies  a  distinctly  musical  element 

Notwithstanding  Plato's  language,  Professor  J  ebb  claims*  that 
"the  rhapsode  of  Plato's  time  clearly  did  not  sing  Homer  to 
music,"  for  though  ^htai  is  used  of  Ion's  performances,  "  that  word 
was  applicable  to  any  solemn  recitation :  thus  Thucydides  applies 
it  to  the  reciting  of  an  oracular  verse."*  Jcbb  seems  to  forget 
that  "singing  and  recitation— as  the  very  word  recitative  should 
be  enough  to  remind  any  one — pass  into  each  other  by  degrees 
imperceptible  to  any  but  a  technical  ear."  "    Moreover,  the  use  of 


*/*'*f.S33B. 
<}el)b. //Mfr,  p.So. 


'  liU..  S3S  B.      •  /int..  53*  D.        '  /*./,  S36  B. 
*Thuc;ditIc*.  1.  ;4. 

■*  Stlniitiury,  7tt  FlturuUit£  »/ Ktmantt  and  A*Xut  tf  AUtgMy{SKn^ 
iie»'»  1897).  p.  «8- 
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jAfw  in  Thucydides  afTords  weak  support  for  Jcbb's  contcRtion. 
It  is  found  only  in  the  second  book,  four  times  in  all.     In  chapter 

8  we   read  :    lal   noXXd   fuV  Xdyia    Af'yot-To,   iroXXo   hi   j(pqir|ioXuyai  gjati 

a.  r.  X.,  where  there  is  a  distinct  contrast  between  ordinary  speak- 
ing and  a  professional  mode  of  rendition,  quite  possibly  singing.' 
In  chapier  31  ^tta  is  similarly  used  of  the  cbanlinfi;  of  oracles  by 
professional  xpi<'i">^^'>i.  ^°d  in  chapter  54  it  is  employed  thus 
twice,  for  with  Jiraivut  we  muBl  doubtless  supply  oi  xpi^poXoY"  "»*1 
in  the  case  of  4^taB<n  the  agency  would  be  expressed  by  tnro  ruv 
Xpti^iioKvfia.  U  the  laws  in  certain  states  were  "  conveyed  10  the 
people  in  forms  of  music  and  poetry,"  why  not  orstcles  as  well?* 
Again,  a  study  of  Plato's  use  oi  ^ittv  in  Other  dialogues  will 
confinn  the  view  that  in  the  fen  the  word  does  imply  mutual 
presentation.  Thus  the  phrase  Xrynv  Tf  aol  f  Jtir,*  which  is  used 
several  limes,  shows  that  JAtir  means  more  than  XVyiu'.  In  sub- 
stantive form  the  words  become  Xityoi  rt  mI  f  to/.*  In  &ct,  Xtynr  is 
used  of  plain  speech,  and  ^d<it>  of  the  same  speech,  when  it 
becomes  song,  such  as  a  lover  sings.*  In  one  case.  ^d«t>  is  com- 
bined with  R«<<»,  the  latter  being  used  of  poetical  composition, 
the  former  of  the  rendering  of  the  poem.*  Of  the  lifty-four  cases 
of  fSdr  given  in  Ast's  Lexieent  Plaloititum  there  arc  probably 
very  few  where  the  word  is  not  used  literally  of  singing.'  In  two, 
it  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  ceUbrare.'  In  only  two  is  it  supposed 
to  equal  pronuniiare,  but  an  examination  of  the  passages  *  shows 

I  We  mutt  supply  ^6yut  with  ibe  lecond  iroUii  and"det  Unter*clilc(l  llagt 
in  i)J}»m  and  gitev"  [Clisinn]. 

*  See  Butcbei,  Seme  Ai^tti  a/  tki  Gruk  G*miu$  (Hacmillan,  1S93J,  p.  185  : 
"  wt  read  o\  tawi  arranged  as  caichev  and  anng  after  dinner." 

*C(.   LachmiDU'i   article   (iSjj)  Ohir  Singin   unJ  Sagm,  In    KItintit 
Sikrifttn,  (d.  by  Mtlllcnhoff  [Berlin,  iS;^).  pp.  461  R. 
<  Plato.  Lyiii,  106  U. 
^  liiJ.,  10s  D.i  30%,  E;  nAC.CL  Symfvr.  in  B.  (*l.  W«>0;  Cmr,  JOI  B, 

*  Lyiii,  105  D. 

'Thia  (nay  include  the  •Inflni  of  blid*  (Phaedr.  Sj  A)  and  «van  iIh 
crowing  o(  cocki  {Srmfti.  iij  C)> 

*  tjnit,  loj  C  :  •!  i|  T^Xif  iXv  iSn,  aod  loj  D,  dirip  eX  ypdiai  ^itnei. 

*  l,a»t,\x,  S54  C  and  D.  Lucian,  Utrad.  S33.  I,  oaca  iSur  ol  ih«  mode 
tn  which  Hctodotui  picMotcd  bia  blatotic*  a(  Olyinpia,  tiui  vc  na;  note 
that  (l)  the  hittorSan  waa  anppoxd  10  tnl«r  a  eonltat,  which  wsa  preaum- 
■biy  mualeal  (oi  tfur^  aU'  ^nor^  wapttxtv  iovitv)  and  Ibeiefore  iiitv  l» 
prot>al>Iy  uM(l  by  analogy ;  {1)  hi*  booki  w«ie  cilUd  allei  (h«  Muata  in 
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that  there  it  is  used  metaphorically,  the  l»ws  proclaimed  being 
treated  as  hymos  and  preludes  (trpooiina).' 

In  an  enumeration  of  the  early  Greek  musiciaUG,  beginning 
witli  Amphion,  the  fabled  inventor  of  the  citharoedic  art,  Plutarch 
includes  Tbamyns,  Demodocvs  and  Phemius,  whOEC  tales,  he 
assures  us,  were  similar  to  the  poems  of  Steslchorus  and  the  old 
lyric  writers,  who  composed  hexameters  and  set  them  to  music 
(jttKi}).'  Terpander,  too,  "set  airs,  according  to  his  numes,  to  the 
verses  of  Homer  as  well  as  his  own,  and  sang  them  at  public 
contests".'  Terpander,  in  fact,  was  an  Homeric  po^yddc,'  whose 
own  compositions,  called  later  vfiooi^a  odapy&ui,'  are  very  possibly 
represented  in  the  extant  Hotneric  Hymnt.' 

From  this  passage  in  Plutarch  we  may  draw  two  important 
inferences.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  positive  testimony'  that 
Homeric  hexameters  (non-8irophic)  were  sung  by  Terpander,  even 
as  hexameters  were  sung  afterwards  by  Steslchorus,  the  latter'B, 
however,  being  in  strophic  form.  In  the  second  place,  the  citha- 
roedic art  existed  long  before  Terpander,  who,  by  bis  musical 
improvements,  merely  enriched  and  enlarged  its  scope.  Thus 
the  innovation  here  attributed  to  Terpander  consisted  not  in  the 
singing  of  Homeric  verse,  but  in  singing  it  according  to  definite 
musical  styles,  represented  by  his  so-called  tiomes.  If  the  more 
elaborate  music  of  Terpander  could  be  apphed  to  Homeric  verse, 


coniaquence  ol  ttie  recitation,  and  (3)  h«  belong*  to  lbs  inf«nc]r  o(  piote, 
and  hi*  »tyle  hM  iDin|p  iiacei  of  in  poeilcal  origin.    Cf.  I>ioa]r>.  Halic. 

dr  Thwyi,  ch.  13,  p.  SOj. 

'See  above  p.  aijf.  In  Plalo,  VP//,  ii,  364  C,  ol  ^ijv niitiiir  irlpi  Wwirrlof 
tti&mtt,  Muieiun  luggeited  v^avttt  lor  ii&innti,  bat  the  change  would  not 
accord  with  Plato'a  qao  of  pdriv. 

'  Di  Mtaita  3  ;  oI  frou*vTt[  Imi  reimiii  fieX^  irtpurldieav. 

*  JUd.,  riH(  Iniai  ruif  ho/nb  a-l  ruif  'O^kiv  ^'>ji  wijuxSlvta  ^iuv  jv  TDi< 

*  "  Ever;  tncleut  hiii&t  l«  a  rhap«oillat,  not  because  lie  sewa  aonp  10- 
gelher,  but  because  he  is  a  compoier  and  reciter  of  epic  »on£»  (/mnrd  (^). 
He  recllei  bit  own  and  can  alao  recite  (bote  of  otheit".  (Compaieiti,  Tkt 
TraiilisHal  Fsitry  tf  tht  Fiint,  tianiUied  by  Andeilon,— Longman  i, 
1898- p.  3ST.) 

'  Plularch,  Di  ifui.  4  :  nfini^nu  H  rp  Ttpwivifn^  Koi  ^pml/iia  njOa/n^ina  iv 
Iwreiv. 

•Cf.  Wolf,  Fr*ltg»miibi  od  HnHtmrn  SI  >oA-7  [pp.  64-;,  B«kkcr)iMaU«r, 
GrMi  LiltrMur*.  I.  p.  106;  SI  III,  Gtilhuhtt  itr  irink.  LiU,  I,  p.  III. 
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there  could  certainty  have  beea  little  trouble  in  combioiog  with 
it  the  simpler  music  of  earlier  days- 
According;  to  Timomachus,  as  quoted  by  Atbenaeug,'  Stesaoder 
the  Samiao  was  the  6rsl  ciiharocdus  to  present  Homeiic  poeiiy 
aX  Delphi,  his  selections  beiiiK  taken  TTom  both  ihe  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Here  the  innovation  consists  not  in  singing  Homer 
to  a  lyre  accompanimeni,  but  in  competinii  in  the  Pyihixn  citha- 
roedic  contests  with  Homeric  verse,  instead  of  poetry  composed 
by  the  ciiharocdus  himself.  The  original  contest  at  Delphi, 
according  to  Pausanias,  consisted  in  the  »ii)ging  of  hymns  to  the 
god  Apollo,"  and  Eleuihcr  is  mentioned  as  the  firm  who  com- 
peted with  a  song  which  was  not  his  own.*  It  was  a  tradition 
recog;nizcd  by  Athenaeus'  that  Homer  himself  had  given  all  his 
poetry  a  musical  Rarb  and  Chamaeleon  is  quoted  as  sayitig,  in 
a  work  on  Stcsichorus,  that  not  only  the  verses  of  Homer,  but 
also  those  of  Hcsiod.  Archilochus,  Mimnermus  and  Pbocylidea 
were  sung  (_itt\iftTi9hrai).* 

This  iniponanc  statement  of  Chaniaeleon*s  is  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  pociry  of 
the  Grcrlcs,  as  of  all  other  nations,*  was  originally  song-poetry, 
and  Ihe  changes  from  sung  to  merely  spoken  poetry  (^lAq  r«'ijoic) 
came  not  before,  but  long  after  Homer.  It  will  not  do  to  claim 
that  Homeric  verse  was  not  sung,  because  it  is  not  strophic'  If 
Bstrophic  arrangement  were  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  song. 
Homer's  verse  would  have  been  strophic,  like  the  songs  of  the 
Edda  or  the  Vcdic  hymns.  But  in  the  Kaitvala.  or  epic  poetry 
of  the  Finns,  there  ia  an  "absolute  want,  at  all  times,  of  strophic 
division".'  and  yet  the  epic  runes  (called  laulu  'song',  in  distinc- 
tion from  /k<bf '  reading ',  or  magic  rune  which  is  merely  recited) 
were  actually  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  kantele,  or  instru- 


■  A(h«na«as,  x\t,  63S  >. 

*  Paof  aniu,  x,  7.  1,  Jim  ^^ami  i(  riv  tibt. 

*  im.,  X,  7.  > 

*  Aibenaeoi,  ilv,  631  d,  p»ptkxnoiiiki»i  hAbm  tofraC  ^m^isa. 

'"Tlie  Japaii«(e  name  for  'poem'  l«  illled  10  the  wotd  'loiinf,'  and  li  li 
tbe  opinion  ol  th«  n»li*r  lileoti  lh>t  <n  olden  di}*  *)l  p«0B>»  were  lung  " 
{Cbambcilaln,  TMi  Claiiital /"etirji  r/ tit  Jafaiuii — Dosion,  1S80,  p.  la). 

'  Weilplial,  Griithiitkt  tfiylkmit  (Lclpiig,  lS8s).  pp.  Ill  fl. 

■Comparttti,  TTit  TraiitinnS Futry  0/  /^  A«i<f,lrsa*lat«d  bf  Anderton 
(Loa(inaiii,  1S9S),  p.  199. 
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raent  or  five  strings,  correspondinf;  to  the  Greek  ^r>Hr£-  "1° 
Finland  there  is  no  difference  in  form  between  Jmw  and  (m'X«."' 

In  Greece,  the  continuous,  unbrokea  hexameter  verse  is  alone 
in  evidence  long  before  we  meet  any  other.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  earliest  form  of  historical  lyric  is  the  same.  The  early  lyric 
hymns  were  dactylic,  as  were  also  the  nome,  prosodia,  paean, 
hymenaeus  and  threnus."  How  strong  a  hold  hexameter  veise 
bad  in  lyric  poetry  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  four 
hundred  years  after  Terpander  it  was  still  used  by  Timotheug  of 
Miletus,  in  his  ri^ai,  mBupfiitoi,  which  are  defined  as  .V7.' 

The  first  deviation  from  epic  verse-form  is  the  elegiac  couplet, 
which  is  derived  from  the  hexametric  series  by  a  sh'ght  inodi6ca> 
tion  of  every  alternate  line,  90  that  a  continuous  metrical  para- 
graph  is  broken  into  small  sentence-groups.  This  couplet,  which 
first  comes  into  view  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  proved  a  fitting 
vehicle  for  personal  reflection  of  at)  kinds,  and  though  so  closely 
allied  to  the  stately  verse  of  the  epic,  was  soon  found  to  be 
applicable  to  the  most  heterogeneous  subjects.  Elegy  (a  word  of 
Asiatic,  non-Greek  origin)  is  closely  linked  with  the  music  of  the 
flute,  and  in  its  earlier  days,  whether  associated  with  a  funeral 
or  a  banquet,  a  call  to  arms  or  sentimental  moralizing,  was 
undoubtedly  sung. 

On  this  point  the  testimony  of  Plutarch  is  very  explicit :  Jt  ipx£ 
yap  tXiytia  luiu^ewoiijuira  ol  aiXtfSoi  ^Suv.*  Mimncrmus,  the  elegiac 
poet,  was  a  noted  flute-player,  and  his  name  was  associated  with 
s  particular  tune  Tor  the  flute,  known  as  the  xpaiiat  ^poc.'  How 
the  elegies  ol  Theognis  were  rendered  may  be  inferred  from  the 
poet's  words  00  his  beloved  Cyrnus : 

■Ol  oi  eiv  aiijenoioi  iiy\^6}yoit  vloi  iiiipii 

— they  were  sung  to  a  flute-accompaniment.  As  for  Solon,  we 
all  remember  the  story  of  how  he  recovered  Salamts  for  the 
Athenians.  "  Mounting  the  herald's  stone,  he  sang  ihiough  the 
elegy,  which  thus  begins:  '  I  am  come  myself  as  a  herald  from 
lovely  Salatnts,'  using  song-eDibeUisbcd  words,  in  lieu  of  simple 

'  liii.,  p.  31.        •  See  Smjith,  ariiJt  Mittt  PetU,  Inttoducllon. 

*  Stepb.  Byi.  MUirrof. 

*OtMuiu*,  S.  *iM£  *Tbeogol*,  ^i-}- 
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speech.'"  Solon's  language  reminds  one  of  (be  fact  ihat  Jaipanese 
envoys  once  sang  imporUnl  speeches  at  foreign  courts.  After 
Solon's  day  the  children  of  Athens  were  Inti^ht  In  sinR  (fS(»)  his 
poems,'  and  Chamaeleon's  statement,  already  quoted,  that  the 
works  of  certain  of  the  non-melic  poets  were  once  sung,  includes 
Mioinermus.  Phocylides  and  Archilocbus.' 

The  poet  last  mentioned,  Archilochus,  is  the  reputed  inventor 
of  the  iambic  trimeter.*  and  since  the  iambic,  as  Aiistoilc  ckarly 
shows,'  is  of  all  verse-forms  tbc  least  removed  fiom  prose,  it  is 
here,  if  anywhere  in  Greek  poetry,  that  we  should  expect  the 
element  of  music  to  disappear.  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
verses  of  Archilochus,  (including,  no  doubt,  his  iambics),  were 
once  Sling,  even  as  in  later  times  they  were  presented  in  the 
theatre  by  rhapsodists.  as  were  also  the  iambics  of  Simoiiidcs.* 

It  is  here,  however,  in  iambic  verse,  that  we  may  delect  the 
first  indications  of  a  tendency  to  divorce  music  and  poetry  in 
Greece.  Plutarch  states  that  "Archilochus,  according  to  tradi- 
lion,  first  showed  how  iambics  could  be  paitly  spoken'  to  the 
stroke  of  the  lyre,  and  partly  sung  (thereto);  afterwards,  the 
tragedians  followed  this  custom;  then  Crexus,  taking  it  from 
ihem,  applied  it  to  dithyrambs."  Thus  it  was  Archilochus  who 
first  substituted  speech  for  song  in  the  least  elevaied  type  of 
poetry,  though  even  here  he  still  retained  ihe  instrumental  music. 
This  mode  of  delivery  was  adopted  in  tragedy,  and  in  time  made 
its  way  even  into  one  form  of  roclic  poetry,  the  dithyramb. 

The  innovations  in  metres  and  poetical  delivery  aiiributed  to 
Archilochus  are  coincident  with  the  great  advance  in  ibe  musical 
art  with  which  tbenameof  Terpander  is  associated.  Archilochus 
and  Terpander  flourijdied  in  the  first  half  of  ihe  seventh  century 
B.C.,  and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a  disputed  qucstit^n,  which 
was  the  older  of  the  two.'     Be  that  as  it  may,  Terpander  and 


■  Pluliich,  SetsH,  %:iy<ii\  iit(ii0<  r^v  l>rYrlai;  it  loriv  ipx^- 
airif  <7in>f  i^thii  df*  liifpT^  XafafiXmn, 
t6eiiaii  in-fuy  i^lpi  r*  4*t*  iyaplK  Si/nvat. 

*  Ptato,  Tlmanu,  z\  8. 

*  Sea  p.  119  *  Plnlaich,  Dr  Mmit»,  18. 
'  Arlilotle,  /t/ket-y  1.9:  PtHUi,^  M. 

*  Alh<nuu«,  li*,  6:0  C. 

'  Plat*ich.  Dt  MuMKa-i  18 1  Iri  H  rSv  la/ifftluv,  ri  rd  fUv  t^jwfti  irapi  rir 

*/KA,4. — Glancuiof  Rtaeginm  luppoted  tlial  T«rpanderw«aihe  earlier. 
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Arehilochus  lake  |)ari  in  the  same  forward  movement  in  art. 
Terpander,  thepoet-musician.and  Arehilochus,  the  musician-poel, 
arc  ihe  founders  of  that  more  musical  and  daborate  form  of  lyric, 
which  is  known  as  melic  poetry. 

Besides  being  fiamousssa  wricerof  iambic,  trochaic, and  elegiac 
verse,  Arehilochus  was  a  love  poet,  who  possessed  Ihe  strong 
peisooal  feeling  and  fiery  passion  character  Izing  the  Lesbian 
singers,  Alcacus  aod  Sappho.  He  also  composed  dithyrambic 
and  epinikian  hymns,  of  which  the  latter  at  least  were  choral. 
The.se  poetical  forms  belong  to  melic  verse.  Yei  it  is  the  same 
Archilochu.-c  who  was  apparently  the  first  to  weaken  ihe  hold  of 
music  upon  poetry  by  allowing  iambic  verse  to  be  sung  only  in 
part,  and  who  invented  the  mode  of  verse -delivery  known  as 
impajiaTaXay^.  In  no  Case,  however,  did  he  give  up  an  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  for  we  are  told  that  he  determined  the 
accompaniments  appropriate  to  his  various  rhythms,  and  also  lo 
bis  napanoTuXiiYq.* 

The  term  ira^ocaraXoyi/  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Wcstphal*  supposes  that  it  is  a  melodramatic  delivery,  mere 
declamation  with  instnimenlal  accompaniment,  while  Gottfried 
Hermann  and  Christ  lake  it  to  mean  musical  recitative.  Certainly 
the  term,  taken  literally,  seems  to  imply  plain  or  prose  speech 
{luiTaXoYndqK  tipitiira)  but  it  is  evident  from  Zielinski's  study*  of 
the  question,  that  in  actual  practice  it  was  ss  often  recitative  as 
melodrama.  The  instrumental  accompaniment  would  constantly 
tempi  the  voice  into  musical  utterance.'  and  recitative  was  cer- 
tainly employed  very  largely  on  Ihe  Greek  stage.* 

Before  Arehilochus,  the  prenentalion  of  poetry  had  been  con- 
trolled by  the  limitations  of  the  musical  art.     Now  that  the  latter 

>  /*irf..  j8. 

•  Critltilt*!  litttrit,  (I.cipiig,  1887),  pp.  SJ  (I. 

*Z\t\\tak\,  Dit  CtitdtriiKg  dtr  d/fnfff/cA/M  AVMdAV,  (Leipsig,  18S;],  pp. 
iSS-314. 

*  ■'  Tho  general  teinptktlon  is,  to  let  it  ((h«  voice)  glide,  insontibly,  into 
tome  note  (ounded  by  Ihe  aiclieilri ;  In  whtch  c*ik.  the  effect  piodaced 
(ctemblri  Ibal  of  a  Kccilative,"  {From  the  ailiclt  on  MtUirema  In 
A  Dtaisnary  ef  Atuiie  and  Mutuiatn.^A.  by  ^Ir  George  Grove, — MaciuilUn, 
189c.) 

■Ziclinikl,  /m.  til.%  HalKh,  Attit  Thiatrt,  md  ed.,  p.  301  ;  Batnctl,  7%t 
Gruk  Dmma,^.  !ti,  (Maccnillan.  1S99).  Ari>toll«'«  ■etaty  ittatmenl  ot 
vocal  inoaic  in  ibe  Peitia  Rppliea  only  to  fu>jiinua. 
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had  been  greatly  eariched  and  developed,  new  poetical  forms 
arose,  and  the  musical  delivery  (ended  to  become  more  eliiborale 
and  complex.  This  would  be  suitable  enough  for  choral  poetry 
with  its  dance  accompaniment,  or  for  monodic  poetry  of  an 
impassioned  tone,  but  would  seem  less  appropriate  for  more 
reflective  verse,  or  for  poetry  of  a  narrative  or  didactic  class. 
Hence  the  non-melic  verse-formB  did  not — indeed,  could  not, 
without  material  change  in  form — keep  pace  with  the  advance 
made  in  music,  but  continued  to  use  the  simpler  and  more  modest 
art  Their  musical  delivery,  *%  long  «»  this  was  preserved,  stood 
halfway  between  declamation  and  mclic  song,  and  must  therefore 
have  closely  resembled  leciiativc.  On  the  other  hand,  if  declama- 
tion, aided  by  an  instrumental  accompanimeni,  tended  to  pass 
into  musical  utterance,  we  can  see  how  these  two  modes  of  pre- 
sentation would  often  meet  on  common  fiiround,  and  yet  be 
described  in  different  terms,  according  to  the  writer's  point  of 
view. 

In  the  rhapsodic  delivery,  then,  we  have  a  survival  of  the  earlier 
musical  art  which  existed  before  Terpandcr's  day, — a  delivery 
practically  identical  with  the  presentation  on  the  siage  of  that 
large  portion  of  a  drama  whicli  was  intermediate  between  th« 
merely  spoken  dialogue  and  the  sting  lyrics.'  Thus  we  can 
explain  the  frequent  use  of  musical  terms  in  connection  with  the 
arts  of  rhapsodisi  and  actor,  as  in  Plato's  account  of  Ion's  perform 
mances.  or  Lucian's  satiric  description  of  the  tragedian  who  "  at 
times  souls  about,  singing  iambics,  and— the  most  unseemly 
feature  of  all— putting  his  misfortunes  into  melody,  and  making 
himselfresponsible  for  voice  alone,"'  Thus  it  is  that  in  Aihe- 
naeus  *  the  three  verbs  ^tKvUh.  ^^ifitw  and  imotiiiriaeai  are  all 
found  in  one  passage  to  describe  the  rhapsodist's  mode  of 
delivery.  The  first  two  are  used  in  reference  to  the  verses  of 
ArchilochuB,  while  the  first  and  third  are  both  applied  to  th« 
hexameters  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  three  terms  are  not 
synonymous.  The  first,  /nXifiur,  shows  that  the  music  was  the 
main  feature  of  the  performance,  while  £ira<tpi'M(r6ai  emphasizes  the 
mimetic  element.*    The  second  verb,  pa^-^ir,  used  of  the  iambics 

■  Sec  Zie1ta»k<,  /M.  tif. 

'  Luciaa,  Dt  Saltalicne,  17 :  fvbrr  ml  rtpH$iiiii'  ri  ia)iffda,  tatriAi  «Iaj;MTM 
fuX^tiv  raf  avfifopii  t.  r.  ). 

*  Alh*fiacu*,  liv,  610.  ii. 

*  Tho*  ili*rau  means  *iUr  In  SanakHt,  lingtr  In  Indian  dialects. 
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of   Simonides.  the  hexamelers  of  Empedodea,  and  undefined 
venea  of  Archilochus,  i«  the  normal   expression.'  and  as  the 
name  itself  indicates,  implies  mtuical  utterance.'    Doubtless  ihe 
ch;iracler  of  Ihe  performance  differed  according  to  time,  place, 
individual  tastes  and  the  skill  of  the  performer,  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  so  long  as  poetry  was  made  public  in 
Greece  by  oral   delivery,— and   this  covers  almost  the  whole 
creative  period  of  the  literature, — vocal  music  was  considered  a 
natural  and  regular,  if  not  essential,  element  of  the  prcscmaiion. 
The    music  involved    was    either    plain  or  artistic,  simple  or 
elaborate,  recital ive-cbant  or  set  melody,  but  it  was  music,  and 
tn  all  cases,  distinct  from  simple  speech.     If  it  was  not  f^Xfjio,  it 
was  at  least  pa^yj/a,  a  term  which  is  never  used  of  ihe  formal 
reading  or  recital  of  prose,  even  in  public  gatherings,  and  how- 
ever musical  the  delivery,* 

Terpander's  singing  of  Homer  was  doubtless  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  old  sonK-material  to  the  new  music  of  his  heptachord, 
but  the  adapiaiion  could  not  be  made  with  any  permanent  success. 
The  non-strophic  hexameters  with  their  continuous  flow  (oxuvoro^ 
faiiata)  could  easily  be  rendered  in  simple  chant-form,  wilh  slight 
modulations  and  few  melodic  phrases,  bu I  were  unsuited  to  ihe 
variety  of  intervals  and  more  definite  melodies  which  resulted 
from  Ihe  enlargement  of  the  musical  scale.  For  us.  whose  music 
is  so  elaborate,  it  is  bard  to  find  an  analogous  case  in  our  own 
experience,  but  the  difference  for  the  Greeks  between  an  Odys- 
scan  episode,  as  sung  by  the  early  rhapsodisis  and  as  sung  by 
Terpander,  might  be  compared  to  the  contrast  for  us  between  the 
Te  Deitm,  as  chanted  to  a  simple  Gregorian  melody,  and  the 

'  This  Tctb  U  alio  used  of  Xenophano' public  rendition  af  hi*  epic  poem 
on  nituiG  (I>iog,  I.«ar(.  ix,  iK]. 

*la  Lncian'i  Sympoiinm  (431.  t;)  it  ■*  t>Mt  that  Hisltaeui,  Ihe  gram- 
Inarian,  ritd/fdiCiiri/,  wticn  at  a  banquet  lie  eambined  Inio  a  alnitle  aon)[ 
(tUf)  *et>eB  Itom  Tindat,  Heaiod.and  Anictcun.  (wu  of  whom  aie  ditlincdy 
■lalic  pott«>  The  tcim  Ixt'iyiia  U  naed  of  Cbaeremoo'i  CVn/dMr,  a  poem 
compoaed  ot  metre*  o(  all  kind*  (Ailstolle.  P^l.  1.  9.) 

'  I  do  not  find  ll  uaed  eien  o(  the  ahowy  tbctoticiana  of  late  lime*,  who 
■omolimc*  paaaeaacd  "  Ihe  voice  of  a  nighi[iigale,"  whoae  *'  ihylhm*  nete 
■Bote  vatied  than  Iboac  of  the  Sule  and  the  lyre."  and  whom  Lucian  derided 
for  turning  their  apeochii  into  »oiig»  and  melodlea.  (fhlloMi.  K>/.  Stfh. 
a.  to.  3;  Luciao,  /Urt.  Pwattiflor  19  i  ji'  <1*  Terr  aH  pooi  Hup^  riuoi  dwij. 
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same,  as  sung  to  an  elaborate  inU3i<:al  setting.  Or  again,  since 
only  our  simplest  poetry  is  ever  married  to  music,  we  might 
fittingly  compare  a  modern  epic,  composed  in  hexameters,  viz. 
Klopstock's  Afessias,  as  merely  read,  snd  the  same,  as  sung  to 
the  setting  of  Kapellmeister  Graun,  who,  in  composing  music 
for  certain  portions,  tried  to  preserve  "das  Mittcl  zwischcn  Reci- 
tativ  und  Arie,  tam  Versuch,  wie  die  Griechen  ibre  Tragodien 
gesungen  hatlen." '  Graun's  success  delighted  the  poet's  friends, 
but  we  do  not  read  that  the  experiment  was  ever  repeated. 

Even  the  Terpandrian  music  was  simple  enough  in  comparison 
with  that  which  succeeded  it.  Phrynis  and  Timolheus  represcnied 
two  important  stages  in  its  further  development,  so  that  in  lime 
the  music  of  Terpander  came  to  be  regarded  as  quite  out  of  dale : 
r^v  flip  i\iyo\Bp&lar  cut  rijn  liirXrfrqra  ital  aipirintra  r^f  fiovanait  nuvriXmt 
apxaUrir  ilnu  av^^ftit.'  And  Aristoxenus  of  Tareiiium  (Jlor, 
30a  B.  c.)  tells  us  how  he  and  a  few  friends,  believing  the  muffic 
of  his  day  to  be  thoroughly  debased,  would  gather  together  to 
contemplate  the  beauty  of  the  older  art.* 

What  the  delivery  of  the  Greek  iotiit  or  pa-^6t  was  like  may 
perhaps  be  leaml  even  to-day  from  certain  countries  where  the 
minstrel's  art  preserves  its  primitive  character.  Thus,  in  Finland 
"  epic  and  lyric  runes  are  sung  to  a  musical  phrase,  which  is  the 
same  for  every  line;  only  the  key  is  varied  every  second  line, 
or  in  the  epic  runes  at  every  repetition  of  the  line  by  the  second 
voice.  The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple,  without  emphasis,  with  as 
many  notes  as  there  are  syllables."'  In  certain  parts  of  Rtissia 
epic  songs  are  still  sung,  and  collectors  of  these  poems  give  us 
descriptions  of  the  Russian  rhapsodises,  "with  their  fine  voices 
and  masterly  diction,"  which  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  character 
of  their  performance.  "  The  airs  to  which  the  songs  arc  sung  or 
chanted,  are  very  simple,  consisting  of  but  few  tones,  yet  extremely 
difficult  to  note  down.  Each  singer  has  an  air  of  hts  own  (per- 
haps two),  to  which  he  sings  all  the  songs  in  his  repertory, 
modifying  it  according  to  the  subject  and  sentiment  with  the 
grcniest  skill.     Ryhnikofand  Hilfcrdingof^cndropped  their  pens 


■  Himel,   JCUfitstk-Studitn,  iweltet    Hc(c,   p.   11}  (W«nh«r,  Kotlock, 
18S0). 

■  Plaiarch,  Di  Mm.  11.  ■  Albcnaeui,  slv.ftjiL 

*  Conptrcltl,  TAt   TyaJilitnal  Pfttry  »f  tAi  Fimui,  Iraoa.  bjr  And«ilOB, 
P-7t. 
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and  listened  in  amazement  and  admiration  to  ibe  skill  of  these 
antutorrd  minstrels,"' 

But  the  most  interesting  and  Instructive  parallel  is  furnished 
by  the  Kirghiz,  of  Central  and  Western  Asb,  a  people  peculiarly 
rich  in  various  kinds  o(  folk-poetry.  The  songs  of  the  Kirghiz- 
Kazaks.  a  wide-spread  nomad  race,  are  mainly  lyric ;  those  of  tbc 
Kara-  or  Black  ICir{;hiz,  whose  home  is  in  the  mountainous 
country  on  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier,  are  exclusively  epic. 
Epic  song,  indeed,  has  absorbed  all  other  kinds,  and  this  is  so 
extensive  that  the  common  Volksgeht — the  whole  life,  spirit  and 
aspirations  of  the  people — Is  reflected  in  it,  as  in  a  mirror.'  Dr. 
Radloff,  who  has  collected  many  thousands  of  Hnes  of  this  epic 
poetry,  finds  striking  resemblances  l>clwcen  such  s  remnrkable 
body  of  verse  and  the  great  Homeric  epics,  and  with  good  reason 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  poetry  of  the  Kara-Kirghiz  "will 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  solution  of  the  yet  unsolved  'epic 
question'".  The  inlcresting  information  furnished  by  Radioff 
certainly  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  some  dark  places  in  early 
lileiary  hintory.  and  the  Homeric  student,  in  particular,  is  under 
great  obligations  to  this  distinguished  Russian  investigator. 

The  character  of  the  Kirghiz  ringing  is  tlius  described.  "  In 
the  delivery  the  singer  always  employs  two  melodies,  one  ren- 
dered in  more  rapid  tempo,  for  the  narrative  of  facis,  and  the 
other,  ior  speeches,  delivered  in  slow  tempo  as  solemn  recitative. 
This  variation  of  melody  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  all 
singers  of  any  skill  whatever.  Otherwise,  the  melodies  of  the 
various  singers  are  almost  absolutely  the  same.  In  respect  to 
clearness  of  pronunciation,  the  Kara-Kirghiz  singers  excel  those 
of  every  other  branch,  their  musical  presrniation  inlerfeiing  so 
little  with  an  understanding  of  the  words,  that  it  is  easy  for  even 
a  foreigner  to  follow  the  son^;."  * 

The  Kara-Kirghiz  singers  have  all  ihe  inspiration  of  the 
Homeric  doitni.  "I  can  sing  any  sung  whatever,"  said  one  to 
RadlofT,  "for  God  has  planted  this  gift  in  my  heart.  He  puts  the 
word  upon  my  tongue,  without  my  seeking  it.     1  have  leaint 


'  HtpE'""'.  '^^'  £t'<  Seugi  9f  Ktttiia  (Scribnet'f,  New  Vnrk,  iSS6}  p.  il. 

*  Pr«biH  d/r  Velkililltrotur  dtr  HirdlithiH  lUrkiuhtn  Slammt,  g/MmmuH 
mmd  Abiriitil  voii  Ur.  W.  Kadloff.  *.  Tbeil :  Dtr  DMttI  itr  Kata-Xirtitm. 
(St.  Patciibaig,  iSSj). 
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none  of  my  songs;  each  wells  up  from  my  bean."'  Only  a 
genuine  doiSiJc,  one  who  was  himself  full  of  the  V»lksgeUt  and  had 
the  native  song- ins  pi  ration,  coulti  possibly,  according  to  RadlofT, 
combine  the  single  songs  into  a  unified  epic,  like  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odysiey.  for  such  an  epic  must  be  "a  compilation  of  that 
which  is  created  and  sung  by  the  people,"  and  in  spite  of  its  being, 
in  an  important  sense,  the  work  of  an  individual. "  will  contain 
contradictions  and  repetitions,  even  as  do  the  episodes  sung  by 
the  people  themselves,  which  have  originated  at  diHercnt  times 
and  under  different  circumstances."*  Who  can  doubt  that  if 
such  an  architectonic  jwet  should  arise  among  the  Kara-Kitghiz, 
he  too,  like  Homer,  would  set  forth  his  work  in  song  ? 

H.  Ru3HTOs  Faixclouch. 


LaiAHD  STuiroiD  Ji.  Unvutin. 


•/Krf.,p.  xrft. 


*  aid.,  p.  UT. 
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SOME  STATISTICS  ON   THE  ORDER  OF  WORDS 
IN  GREEK. 

The  free  order  of  words  in  andent  Greek  authors  is  often 
emphasized  and  has  even  caused  investigators  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  finding  general  rules.'  At  the  present  stage  of  our 
knowledge  it  is  perhaps  best  to  be  satisfied  with  individual 
observations.  However,  some  fundamental  ideas  seem  sufficiently 
reliable  to  be  used  as  guides  in  our  search. 

Henri  Weil  has  taught  us  that  sentences  should  be  regarded 
as  having  an  initial  notion  and  a  goal.  Hesays:'  "There  is  then 
a  point  of  departure,  an  initial  notion,  which  is  equally  present 
to  him  who  speaks  and  to  him  who  hears,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  ground  upon  which  the  two  intelligences  meet;  and  another 
part  of  discourse  which  forms  the  sUtement  (I'^noncialion) 
properly  so  called."  He  then  discusses  the  following  examples: 
Idem  Jtotnti/ui  Jttrmam  emt^idil ;  Hanc  urbem  amdidit  Remulm 
and  Condidil  Jiamam  fiotnuius.iads^ys;  "The  point  of  departure, 
the  rallying  point  of  the  interlocutors,  is  Romulus  the  first  time, 
Rome  the  second,  and  the  third  time  the  idea  of  founding." 
That  is  to  say,  these  initial  words  were  in  each  case  familiar,  and 
so  were  used  as  natural  starting  points,  from  which  to  proceed  to 
the  new  idea,  the  goal  of  the  sentence.  In  another  passage 
be  says:*  "In  general  there  is  no  syntactical  part  of  the  sentence, 
whatever  may  be  its  name,  form,  or  extent,  which  may  not  have, 
in  a  given  case,  the  initial  notion  of  ihc  thought." 

On  the  other  hand,  Weil  recognizes  the  fact  that  sometimes 
the  goal  comes  lirsL    This  he  calls  the  pathetic  order.* 

Thb  twofold  division  of  the  sentence,  based  on  the  order 
of  words,  had  before  been  taught  by   Chr.  Karl  Rdsig.*    Re* 

'KZ.33.sc8. 

■  Tke  Order  »(  Words,  inuisl.  by  C.  W.  Suptr,  p.  19. 
'I.e., p.  33.  M.c,p.43. 

'Cbr.  K.  KcUtf,  VoTlcionfcn  nbcr  til.  Spiacbw.,  lit.  B4.  nen  bewb. 
«.  Scbakli  e.  Landgiaf,  Batlio  1888,  p.  84s  &. 
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rerriog  to  him  Weil  says  in  a  note:'  "The  two  parts  of  the 
proposition  which  this  scholar  calls  the  'logical  object  and  the 
predtCHte'  seem  to  nic  to  coincide  with  what  1  have  named  the 
iniliat  notion  and  the  goal  of  the  discourse." 

Now,  as  rrgurds  emphasis,  it  seems  evident  that  this  should  fall 
on  the  goal  of  che  sentence,  on  the  new  idea  to  be  conveyed, 
whereas  the  initial  notion,  Ihough  prominent  by  position,  requires 
less  stress  of  utterance  when  atrcsdy  familiar.  Reisig  says  on  this 
point:  "Da  dud  in  solchen  SalzcnoftdicHHuptbetoniing  auf  dent 
Pradikal  liegen  oiusz,  als  dcm  SpczicUcren,  so  folgt  dats  es 
keioeawegs  notwendig  ist,  den  betontcn  Begriff  voranzustellen; 
z.  b.  Gallia  omnis  divisa  est  in  partes  tris,  wo  das  tris  als  das 
Spexiellere  mehr  cu  bcioncn  is(.  Cic.  p.  Quinct.  c.  12.  Quia 
sic  di.isolutus  fuissel,  ut  luit  S.  Naevius?  Quum  hominem  nomino, 
satis  mihi  videor  dicere,  wo  nomino  betom  ist."  There  are,  how- 
ever, various  possibilities  by  which  the  initial  nouon  may  gain 
in  stress,  while  ilie  goal  may  lose. 

When  subject  and  predicuie  are  accompanied  by  modifiers,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  which  word,  or  words,  the  writer 
intended  to  emphasiie.  An  important  principle  that  helps  de- 
termine this,  is  the  tendency  to  move  a  word  forward  in  the 
sentence.  B.  Dclbriick*  says:  "So  lasst  sicb  als  ein  durcfa  alle 
indoKennanischeo  Sprachen  durchgeheiides  Citundgesetz  der 
okkasionellen  Wonsiellung  das  autntellcn,  dass  das  hervorzu- 
hebende  Wort  nach  vorne  rlickl." 

To  illustrate  this  principle,  I  present  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  simple  inlinitive  in  Plato's  Protagoras.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  infinitive  regularly  follows  the  word  on  which 
it  depends,  whether  it  be  as  subject,  object  or  in  other  relations. 

Excluding  the  occurrences  of  the  articular  iufinitive  and  those 
of  a  fixed  order,  such  as  &ir«.  irp>V,  cIc,  with  the  infinitive,  1  have 
counted  635  examples,  of  which  593  follow  the  word  on  which 
ihey  depend  and  only  42  precede.  Tliat  is  to  say,  93  per  cent 
follow  in  the  regular  order,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  order  In 
Sanskrit  in  the  case  of  the  auxiliary  verb  and  infinitive.' 

An  examination  of  the  41  cases  that  precede  will  show  thai 
these  infinitives  are  more  or  less  emphatic,  sometimes  presenting 

■  1.  c,  p.  114.  ■  Giundr.  Vctgl.  Giioi.,  V,  p.  38  S. 

'Delbnick,  I.  c,  p.  63R. 
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the  initial  notion  of  the  .sentence.  Take  for  examples  the  passages 
340  d,  343  d,  344  a,  344  h,  344  c,  where  Socrates  makes  points 
on  yaiaOm  and   tlvai,  or  337  b-c,  where  Prodicos  explains  the 

dincrcnCC  between  (iinxfifir  Snd  inarniaSat,  tiijipalirnrfiai  and  ^«rdat> 

Somctitncs  it  is  not  the  inlinitivc  alone,  but  the  infinitive  joined 
to  its  adverb,  object,  or  predicate,  that  is  made  proininenl.  the 
latter  takinj;  first  place,  as  313  a,  ri  vh^mi  Janpimur,  337  a.  <ioiv^  fJr 

7(if)  aicnuirat,    343  d,   Sri  avSpti  uyadav  ytriiiStu   j[<>^""f>'>   Ot   following, 

as  in  31 1  c,  nXtiv  roi^n  ri  afrfviiitif.  The  last  example  flhows  that  the 
infinitive  may  take  the  prominent  first  place  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  conneciinj;  link  with  the  previous  sentence,  the  chief  empliasis 
coming  later  on  the  postponed  interrogative  im  itrt. 

In  325  c,  we  find  vUaSai  yt  xph  which  seems  to  be  the  usual 
order  for  this  phrase.  It  occurs  again  in  Crito  53  d,  54  b.  Phaedo 
68  b,  Gorg.  5323. 

More  complex  than  the  arrangement  of  the  infinitive  and  its 
governing  word  is  that  of  the  copulative  verbs,  mainly  «m»  and 
ylyyir9ai,  with  their  predicate  adjectives  or  nouns.  In  the  Gorgias 
1  counted  604  cases  of  predicate  before  verb,  and  84  cases  of 
predicate  after  verb;  in  the  Protagoras  381  of  the  former  and 
73  of  the  latter.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  Gorgias  88  per  cent  of  the 
predicates  precede  the  copula  and  in  the  Protagoras  84  per  cent. 
[n  his  article  on  the  Greek  verbals  in  -t(o  Professor  C.  E. 
Bishop '  presents  statistics  for  the  relative  position  of  verbal  and 
copula,  which  agree  closely  with  the  above  results.  For  Plato  his 
figures  show  over  S3  per  cent  of  the  order,  verbal  followed  by 
copula,  and  nearly  the  same  (84  per  cent),  when  his  detailed 
statementsfor  the  Orators,  Xenopbon.Thucydides  and  Herodotus 
are  included. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  order  by  which  the  predicate 
follows  its  copula,  Professor  Charles  Short  in  his  valuable  essay, 
prefixed  to  Yongc's  English-Greek  Lexicon,'  makes  this  ques- 
tionable statement:  "If  the  word  in  tlie  predicate  be  somewhat 
emphatic,  or  have  an  adjunct  following,  it  may  stand  after  the 
verb."  The  fact  is  that,  while  the  predicate  may  be  emphatic 
when  it  follows  the  copula,  it  is  e()ualty  or  even  more  emphatic 
when  il  precedes.  The  explanation  is  that  the  copula  with  its 
predicate  usually  constitutes  the  goal  of  the  sentence  and  as  such 
is  emphasiied. 


■Am.].  Pli.,  .\K.  p.  151  ff. 
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The  chaoKC  from  the  regfular  order  should  lather  be  exptaioed 
with  rererence  to  the  copula,  which  is  put  before  the  predicate 
in  order  to  receive  the  emphasis:  Prolan-  343  d,  jri  oSk,  HAk 

ytfia9ai  fiir  j[aAnrAi>  ihtpa  uyutfii*  iimi/,  344  a,  ov  yip  ifvoi  AXa  ytvlaiai 

flit  ioTu  Hntpa  dyaSar . .  .  j)^aX(irji'  aXaSitn.  ("The  emphasis  dearly 
rests  on  the  infinitivea  and  not  on  the  predicate  S^tpa  dyaddv.) 

Protag.  345  b,  6  H  xaiit  dv^p   oin  an  irorr  yifwro  tant'     «(m  yap  oo'* 

335  b,  ('1^'  olc  air  Icn  tfdrarar  i/  {•jitia.  (Here  punishment  witb  death 
is  already  before  the  mind;  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  negative 
statement.)  However,  emphasis  on  the  copula  may  easily  and 
naturally  be  joined  with  emphasis  on  the  predicate:  Protag,  337  a, 
tan  yap  oi  rainif.  3'^  ''■  '>■"  ''  ^'  aotpiantiii'  n^i'iti'  f^llu  Itit  ttiiai 
vaKator.  35'  e,  ilui  >  .  •  ri  aiiri  tltaifflTui  qAii  t«  ical  ayaS6r.  Gorg.  463  b, 
ft  ienti  IH¥  (uai  TijifKq,  Sal  it  t  ifiif  Xdyot,  oi*  ta^w  rix*^i  o^'  iiivnpi» 
■at  rpifft). 

Then  again  neither  copula  nor  predicate  are  emphatic,  as 
in  Gorgias  463  a,  h  i'  iyit  (lAv  r^v  piftopiidi*,  wpiiyitatit  rifo'c  iim 
fiipliui  tAimt  rim  nnXar.  ProtBg.  331  1),  fori  d'  ols  ibuar  tlrta  rpo^^" 
f^wv  JXXmii  ffopdr. 

If  we  turn  to  examples  of  the  regular  order,  it  will  be  easy 
to  find  emphatic  predicates:  Protag.  350  b,  oiiKoC*  ol  iappaXim  oCrot 

tal   driiiiioi  tiaif',    3I5    ^>    Tourtfv  ti  ,    .   .  rd   fiir    trtAb    £<rD(    i^aivavro. 

This  is  regularly  the  case,  as  is  recognized  by  Professor  Short,' 
when  the  predicate  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  either 
closely  followed  by  the  copula  or  separated  from  it;   Protag. 

33J  b  Ofi^oi  aft  Aii'fidotot  yiyrnfrai  oi  ayaOoS,  3^5  *^  Smruix''"'"'  O"""  "< 
S<\nirroi  larai  i  valt,  331  a  voc  ohot  i  \iyot  t'oW,  315  ^  o^*  iir  6auiiaC<nin, 
(I  natSiti  navoarlov  Tvyxarti  &r,  315  C  iriitroD^M  yap  fioi  iotti  irtip  uh» 
■dl  8tiat,  316  d  ou  yap  (r^npai  n*pl  aird  ipdiiMi  r(  yiyvovrai. 

But  the  arrangement,  predicate  copula,  may  also  stand  without 
emphasis.  Protag.  3t2  e,  ti  iq  /•m  rovro,  ir<pl  oC  atntt  r*  /iriVT^fiat- 
^0Ti»  d  oo^icTT^c  Kul  tAv  /wdqrqk'  irotfi ;  here  iitioTJiiiur  I'drlr  repeats  the 

Jiriorarat  Of  the  preceding  sentence;  309  d  aotporarif  lur  alt  dqirev 
rial  yt  riir,  ti  om  doxfi  (ra^uTornt  (ivni  npvroyapat,  337  b  oto  ilv  n,  t^, 
/loXXat,  i  2.,  fM  ayoSm  atXqTB*  dyodavi  avXqr^t  mvc  uutc  yiyrtvAoi^  tAv 
^vXvv. 

The  regularity  with  which  the  predicate  precedes  the  copula 
determines  to  a  considerable  extent  the  order  of  these  parts  of 


■l.c.,cb.X. 
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speech  in  connection  with  the  subject.  The  following  table 
presents  «  view  of  all  the  cases  of  copula  and  predicate  adjective 
or  noun  in  the  Protagoras,  both  with  and  without  subject.  1  have 
indicated  where  words  intervene  between  predicate  and  verb  by 
means  of  (W)  and  where  particles,  such  as  ti,  yap,  «*,  alone  inter- 
vene by  (part.) 

rNKDICATK   FBBCaDIHG   COrVLA. 

pTcd.  V«b.5ubJ, -1}    Pwl.  lW.)Vb.  SubJ.  -  «    Pnd.  (|a>i.|  Vb.Suh).  -  lo  Ta»1-«( 

Subj.  Ficd.  Vb.     —tt    Sulij.  Pred.  IW.)  Via.  —  la    SubJ.  Picd.  ipui.J  Vb.^  lo  "     ^  im 

FRd.Siibj.  Vb,    »•»  "      —  (o 

Fi«d,  V>ib          nj*    fn4.(W.\  Vb.            — »    Ptvd.  |^ri.)  W.         —  ■«  "     —lis 

«l^  n  Vb.                   —10  "     —   lo 


pSBUiCAre  voLLuwiNo  cofula. 

V«b  Pnd.  Sot^.  -   }  Vb.  IW.)  Pnd.Sutg.  ^  i  Vb.<p*il.|  Pnd.Sulij.-   i    Tout  -   s 

VerbSubJ.  Piw).  -   I  Vb.  SubJ,  iW.iP™d.  -  s  "  —  ij 

SubJ.  Vb.  PirI.     -h  SubJ.  Vb.  |W.i  Pied.  =  I  •■  — y 

VubPcad.  —II  Vb.(W.]Piad.  -  ■  Vh.(put.)  Picd.         —  «         "  —aj 

n 

It  will  be  noticed  that  although  the  copula  fret]uentty  stands 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  that  Ibis  is  not  the  most  usual 
arrangement  in  the  Protagoras.'  The  verb  follows  in  124  cases 
and  precedes  in  18.  whereas  it  stands  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  g^  limes  in  all. 

Lei  us  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  order  of  subject) 
objccT  and  verb. 

Professor  G.  Kaibel'  writes  of  the  six  possible  arraRgeinents 
as  follows:  "  Allgemein  gillige  Gesetze  fijr  die  Wortfolge  gicbt  es 
im  Griechiiichen  Icaum:  ein  so  einlacher  Saiz  wie  oi  t'  'Afirimm 
nif  AaifdaifuiriDiit  ttiiaiaav  laszt  eine  sechsfache  Ordnung  der  drei 
BegrifTe  zu,  eine  jede  wird  unter  dero  Druckc  d»  Gedankea- 
ganges  die  einzig  richtige  sein  kiSnnen.  Der  Gedatike  ordnei  die 
Worle,  nicht  ein  Sprachgeselz,  iind  je  klarer  der  Gedanke  deslo 
klarer  und  einfacher  nicht  nur  der  Ausdiuck  sondem  auch  die 
Worlstellung."  Professor  Kaibel's  insistence  on  the  absolute 
freedom  of  arrangement  of  subject,  object  and  verb  raises  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  were  conditions  of  thought  or 
language  that  favored  one  order  rather  than  another. 

Professor  Delbriiclc'  sums  up  his  conclusions  on  the  order  of 

■  Cf.  TruMcliooi  An.  Ph.  A.,  vol.  XXI,  p.  17. 

■  Sill  u.  Teil  der  'Adftaii^v  mJwrria  det  AriMotcl«»,  Bcflla,  1S93,  p.  96. 
■GiuBdr.  Votgl.  Graoi.,  V,  p.  110  S. 
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words  m  the  Indo-Europe&D  languages  in  part  as  followa:  "Die 
Siellung  dcr  Woncr  wji  emweder  habiiucll  odcr  okkaBioiicll. 
Beide  StelluDgsarlcD  sind  beherrscbt  vod  deni  GruDd|{csetz,  dass 
das  wichtigerc  Wort  seinen  Flatz  weiter  vorn  im  Satze  erhiilt. 
Ausserdem  kann  das  rhythm  ischeGeruhl.ohne  Rticksicht  aufden 
Sinn,  die  Stelluiig  bentimmcn.  Das  habituell  wichtig.tte  Wort  war 
das  Subjekt,  dann  folgten  die  ubrigen  nlchl-vcrbalcn  Bestaiid- 
theile  des  Satzes,  den  Schluss  macbte  das  Verbum  finttum." 

In  Creek  this  seems  to  be  true  of  the  subject,  but  less  tnic 
of  the  verb.  In  referring  to  the  verb,  he  says  (p.  65):  '"  Fiir  das 
Gnechische  sind  umfassende  Sammlungen  nicht  vorhaodeo.  Man 
hat  im  Allgemciiien  den  Eindmck,  dass  die  Stellung  frej  ist." 
Again  he  says  (p.  iii):  "Unter  den  im  Sfttze  vorkommenden 
Kasus  hatle  der  Akkusativ  die  besondere  Neigung,  unmitlelbar 
vordaa  Verbum  zu  treten."  This  also  is  true  of  Greek.  Accor- 
dingly  we  6nd  that  the  most  usual  order  is;  subject,  object,  verb, 
not  subject,  verb,  object,  as  we  might  be  led  to  believe  from  the 
following  statement :*  "When  the  finite  verb  has  its  subject 
expressed  and  a  simple  object,  very  commonly  the  subject  stands 
first,  then  the  verb,  and  the  object  last, ,  .  .  but  if  the  objca  be 
emphatic  it  often  stands  before  the  verb."  The  (act  is  that  both 
arraDgemenIs  are  very  common,  as  we  shall  see;  though,  in  Xeo- 
Ophon's  Anabasis,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Professor  Sliort'.s 
work,  the  figures  appear  to  be  nearly  equal.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the  above  mentioned 
orders  in  the  books  named  at  the  head  of  each  column. 

Sibj,  «hj.  vb 45  6i  74  73 

Sub).  *b.  obj 4a  t\  yt  17 

The  predominance  of  the  order  S.  O.  V.  Is  marked  in  Plato 
and  Isocrates.  The  difference  in  the  style  of  the  Anabasis, 
indicated  by  the  equality  of  the  two  arrangemenis  will  appear 
even  greater  if  the  above  table  is  subjected  to  some  analysis. 
In  the  next  table,  I  have  rioted  subject  and  object  as  noun  or 
pronoun,  iocluding  as  nouns,  adjectives  and  participles  so  used, 
and  as  pronouns,  the  pronominal  adjectives  iroXiit  and  itia.  1  have 
counted  only  sentences  with  simple  objects  and  have  included 
relatives. 


•  Pr«(ic«  Yoap's  Enc.^k.  L«a.,  Chap.  VIL 
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Auhuiil. 

Pfoucaiu. 

OorilM- 

5. 
P>on. 

0. 
Pron. 

r. 

Vorb 

17 

30 

45 

5. 

PfOn. 

V. 

Vcrl> 

0. 
Pi  on. 

3 

s 

9 

S. 

Moan 

0 

Noun 

V. 

Vctb 

H 

15 

11 

Noun 

V. 

Verb 

0. 
Noon 

>6 

4 

5 

S. 
Fran. 

0. 
Noon 

V. 

Varb 

6 

9 

16 

Pron. 

V. 
Veib 

0. 
h'oun 

4 

10 

<3 

9 
Noan 

0 
Pion. 

V, 
Verti 

8 

8 

I 

8. 
Nona 

V. 
V.tb 

0. 
Pron. 

9 

5 

S 

I IJ  III  IX 

9 

3 

'4 
I 

46 

'3 

4 

I 

Here  \\  will  be  observed  ihat.  where  subject  and  object  are 
both  pronouns,  the  order  S.  O.  V.  is  about  five  times  as  frequent 
as  tbe  order  &  V.  O.  and  that  the  Anaba&is  shows  the  same  ratio. 
But  when  wc  take  the  cases  where  subject  and  object  are  both 
indicaied  as  nouns,  we  Bnd  thai,  whereas  in  Plato  llic  order 
S.  O.  V.  is  somewhat  more  than  three  limes  as  frequent  as  the 
order  5.  V.  O.  and  the  former  occurs  14  limes  in  Isocrates  with 
only  one  instance  of  the  latter,  in  the  Anabasis,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  relations  are  reversed,  the  order  S.  V,  O.  occurrinf;  26  times 
with  only  14  of  tbe  other.  In  tbe  rest  of  the  ublc  I  see  nothing 
DOiewotthy,  except  it  be  Ihe  Dequency  of  the  order  S.  O.  V.  in 
Isocrates,  in  the  third  division. 

J  now  present  a  cumptete  view  of  all  the  cases  of  the  six  possible 
vranEemenis  that  1  have  counted  in  the  above  mentioned  books. 


s.  o.  V.  s,  V.  o.  o.  s.  V.  o.  v.  9.  V.  s.  a 

Autatit  I...  .    «ilnUii*sv)  4((nUi.i)  « Inlu.  M  ■■(nlu-i)  *     g 

P>M*(on> 1*1       "       0  Ml    "    "1  18I    ~  <»)  9(    "     ■)         "J 

c«T« «i      -     n  »>l  "    J>  «l  -  »)  ••(  "    t)        • 

'Ti'imixl    "<     ■■     '"  '»=  "    »'  '■<   "    *!  '<  "    »'        » 


v.os. 


We  see  that  tbe  totals  of  the  first  two  columns,  in  which  tbe 
subject  comes  first,  &r  outnumber  the  rent.  The  third  column 
shows  the  frequency  of  the  order  O.  S-  V,  The  fact  that  in  62 
of  the  140  instances  of  this  order  the  object  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
is  an  indication  of  the  main  reason  for  placing  the  object  first, 
namely,  10  malie  connection  with  the  preceding  sentence.  This 
is  partially  recognized  by  Professor  Short,'  when  he  says :  "  The 


■Lech.  VII.  I. 
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object  is  regularly  put  first  if  it  be  a  demonstrative  pronoun  of 
previous  reference,  or  a  word  modi6ed  by  such  pronoun."  But 
his  leading  statement  for  the  order  in  which  the  object  precedes  is  : 
"  When  the  object  ia  very  emphatic,  it  is  put  first,  the  subject  and 
verb  following,  the  more  emphatic  commonly  last."  Thb  state- 
ment can  hardly  be  said  to  characterize  properly  that  class  of 
sentences  in  which  the  object  precedes.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Anabasislhereare,  inall,  21  cases  of  the  order  O.  S.  V.  Of  these, 
9  have  relative  objects,  7  demonstrative  objects  of  previous 
reference,  and  the  remaining  five  cases  are:  iVoi  yap  t,  3,  3, 
ajpovBht  ii  I,  5i  3>  tTportviia  I>  5>  ^'  ^^^  ravra  oUrc  C&rra  'OpivTOr 
otrt  TtfinttSTa  t,  6,  II,  lal  fr  viiot  I,  7i  3> 

An  examination  of  these  five  passages  will  show  that  the  v/iit 
in  the  last  example,  though  prominent,  is  not  very  emphatic  and 
that  in  (lie  ottier  four  the  objects  are  all  more  or  less  connective 
and  familiar  and  so  can  also  not  be  called  very  emphatic.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  <rtfiou6ir  di.  Xenophon  mentions  (1,5.  >) 
the  various  animals  that  were  found  in  the  Syrian  desert  and  says : 
nvn,  ii  ri  tripia  ol  Iinrdc  Mot'  iHmnor.  Then  he  Speaks  of  each  kind 
and  begins  «al  ol  i^i*  Stei,  iiru  m  ttwitM,  trpoSpa/idi-rtt  Jmaaar'  t.  r.  X. 
Next  he  refers  to  the  ostrich  and  begins :  orpuMr  Si  oudflc  t^affn' 
«.  r.X.,  and  in  a  similar  way  to  the  bustards,  t^  6i  uudat  itnt  taxi 
inari  Im  Xafi^ovor.  These  accusatives  are,  to  my  mind,  no  more 
emphatic  than  the  nominative  nf  Suet,  presenting  like  it  only  the 
initial  notion. 

In  (he  same  way  I  find  in  Plato's  Gorgias  that,  of  the  55  exam* 
pies  of  the  order  O.  S.  V.,  35  have  relatives  as  objects,  and  the  rest 
are  mainly  connective,  and,  while  prominent,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  especially  emphatic.  Thus  in  513  e.T^"  tlitapiiiKir  oli' Ar  A 
inifiuyin,  the  idea  of  death  being  already  before  the  mind,  r^c  tl^p' 
liiHtf  is  without  especial  empbasis,  wHicb  clearly  falls  on  the  oU' 

Similar  results  appear  in  the  study  of  the  Protagoras  and  the 
four  orations  of  Isocrates.  Accordingly,  I  consider  that  the  usual 
reason  for  beginning  with  the  object  is,  that  the  object  in  such 
sentences  forms  an  easy  connection  with  what  has  gone  before 
or  at  least  presents  a  natural  initial  notion  for  its  sentence,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  stress  which  ^Is  upon  it,  while 
variable  in  force,  is  usually  less  than  that  which  we  place  on  the 
goal  of  the  sentence. 
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Professor  Short,  in  (he  passage  cited  above,  states  that  the 
sutqect  itnd  verb  foUowiog  the  object  are  placed  io  such  a  way 
that  the  more  emphatic  commonly  comes  last.  This  cannot  be 
true,  if  slated  as  a  general  rule,  for  when  the  verb  comes  last 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  subject  receives  the  greater  emphasis. 
If,  however,  the  verb  precedes,  it  may  unite  closely  with  the 
object,  thus  leaving  the  subject  to  stand  out  prominently  as  the 
goal.  But  in  this  case,  too.  the  subject  may  be  the  indefinite  tir 
and  the  stress  fall  on  the  preceding  verb. 

In  regard  to  the  last  two  methods  of  anangcmcnt  io  which  the 
verb  precedes,  Professor  Short  says:  "When  the  verb  is  emphatic 
it  often  stands  first,  the  subject  and  object  following,  the  more 
emphatic  last."  In  such  cases  the  verb  is  put  first  largely  for  the 
sake  of  the  initial  notion  and  indeed  chiefly  to  connect  with  what 
has  gone  before.  The  object  or  subject  that  follows  is  usually 
joined  closely  to  the  verb,  thus  allowing  the  third  member  to 
stand  last  and  receive  the  emphasis  that  falls  on  the  goal.  Some- 
times, however,  in  the  order  V.  S.  O.  the  subject  is  contrasted 
with  the  otgect 

In  discussing  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  positions 
we  must  of  course  bear  in  mind  that  some  other  word  than  sub- 
ject, object  or  verb  may  receive  the  chief  emphasis.  One  example 
may  suffice.  In  oui  ayAxiX  ravr  <>u  Xq^FOfuii,  Anab.  1.7.9,  '^  i' 
evident  tliat  the  chief  stress  falls  on  •>#»■;(*>- 

In  order  to  form  a  clearer  conception  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  verb  and  objea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  verb  and  subject 
on  the  other  we  must  study  them  separately.  In  the  Protagoras 
I  have  counted  601  cases  where  the  object  precedes  the  verb, 
relatives  and  interrogaiives  being  excepted ;  and  363  cases  where 
the  object  follows.  These  figures  show  that  the  statement ' ;  '•  The 
simple  object  commonly  follows  the  verb ;  but  precedes  if  em- 
phatic," cannot  be  correct.  I  should  prefer  to  say  that  the  ten- 
dency was  to  give  the  object  the  prominent  position  before  the 
verb,  even  when  not  emphatic,  but  that  frequently  the  object  was 
made  to  follow.  The  following  table  presents  a  partial  analysis 
of  the  above  figures,  showing  in  which  words  a  considerable  part 
of  the  difference  io  arrangement  lin. 

<  Pref.  yonge't  Bnf.-Gk.  Lex.,  Cbap.  VII,  iil. 
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the  v«r1>  commonly  goes  before  its  subject"  Besides  the  cases 
cited  t  counted  ^taiiiv  hv  tyuyt  2  times  and  8  examples  of  ipdrai  with 
a  proper  noun  as  subject.  Of  the  opposite  order  witb  noun-suh- 
jecis  preceding  I  found  only  6  examples  of  ^'kii,  in  all  of  which 
the  subject  has  been  made  prominent,  as  in  317  e,  I'lrfl  a  n^rrtt 
ffvr4tafi{6iit$a,  i  Uptirayipat,  Nvr  3i)  ir,  t<^i,  XVyoic,  £  Z.  Only  one  of 
them,  317  d,  A  KaXX/ur  ••^i,  is  a  parenthetic  phrase  and  here  the 
new  subject  must  be  made  prominent. 

With  uc  und  ibe  verb  ^avai  also,  the  subject  preferably  follows; 

intp  Itprj'O/iipot,  34*^  ^'  ^'  <t"l'"  tlpAlliKni  oSt,  340  c;  uic  ^pgf  <rv,  361  d  ; 
£c  ^fur  ('ycii  T«  nil]  lip.,  354  a ;    vt  ^f/C  ov  (ol  iyat  iriidsfuii.  316  a  (the 

chiasmus  here  is  easily  made).  Of  the  opposite  order  I  have 
found  only  in  Jym  ^1^1.  338  d,  and  it  ai  ipgt'  cIxk-gH,  g*r  t'yw  ^ifiu, 
32a  e.     Here  the  pronouns  are  decidedly  emphatic. 

With  it  and  other  verba,  however,  the  order,  subject-verb, 
seems  the  usual  one;  and  as  we  might  expect,  the  pronouns  are 
here  frequently  used  without  especial  emphasis,  as  in  the  8  exam- 
ples o(  wf  iy^fiau  The  rest  of  the  examples  are:  it  «y«  f.ovoa, 
311  a;  &nrtp  ITU  X."y*«,  323  a;  344  c;  351  e;  351  c;  it  oi  <p«r4t. 
351  d  ;  liaiTtp  npttraySpat  Jw4x*!p"  Xiyfiv,  361  b  ;  hc  niri  Sighoi,  339  b; 
winr<p  ai  uiraXn^i^aHic,  341  a  ;  uc  o-v  ffdti'inc,  361  b.  I  have  only 
one  example  of  the  reverse  order  to  oppose  to  the  above  citations, 

oix  a»  oUtm  np»iray4pac,  34O  C. 

That  the  personal  pronouns  are  not  always  emphatic  is  recog- 
nized by  Professor  Gilderaleevc.'  who  calls  attention  to  the 
frequency  of  iyuta  and  iyfpoi.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  ,'yA 
is  unemphatic  in  the  phrases  fr  t'  Jya  and  i^<]r  /yu  and  in  many 
other  cases  it  seems  better  to  read  the  pronouns  without  a  special 
stress  as  in  Prolag.  360  d,  W  •   .  .  oCrt  ai  ^n'  ^  'pvrii  oCrt  ina^jft; 
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THE  ATHENS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

That  Aristophanes  has  be«n  a  frequent  source  of  appeal  to 
students  of  Athenian  topot;raphy  is  evident  from  a  casual  inspec- 
tion of  Mikhhocfer's  '" Sehri/tquelUt  :sur  Topograpkie  von 
Athen,"  published  with  Cunius'  " ^adtgestkithle  von  Alhen" 
(Berlin,  1891),  and  of  Miss  Harriaon's  "  Mythology  and  Monumenti 
0/  Ancient  AlAens"  (London,  1890).  But  10  (he  lopoRraphcr 
Arislopbanea  usually  yields  barren  results ;  for  the  purpose  of 
comedy  did  not  call  for  any  precise  localizing  of  the  places  and 
objects  he  mentions — the  chief  aim  of  topo^Taphic  study.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  the  local  allusions  in  Aristophanes  prove 
very  suggestive  to  the  student  of  literature,  unless  he  brings  to 
the  perusal  of  the  author  the  topographic  knowledge  acquired 
Lfirom  a  personal  acquaintance  with  "  the  fruitful  land  of  Pallas," 
rand  from  a  study  of  the  sites  and  monuments  of  land  and  city 
as  described  in  the  Attiia  of  Pausanias  and  in  other  sources. 
But,  if  we  presuppose  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  references  to 
places  And  monuments  in  the  extant  comedies  and  fragments  of 
Aristophanes  lill  in  most  richly  the  wavering  outlines,  and  give 
to  our  conception  of  Ancient  Athens  the  touch  of  life.  Hence,  it 
I  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  not  to  consider  what  contributions 
Aristophanes  may  have  made  to  Athenian  topography,  but  to 
define  the  scope  and  nature  of  bis  allusions  to  places  and  monu- 
ments on  Attic  soil,  and  to  sketch  the  Aristopliaiiic  picture  of 
Athens  and  Allika. 

Attika  is  to  Aristophanes  '  the  illustrious  soil  of  the  august 
P&llas,"  'the  much  loved  country  of  Kekrops."  Its  inliabitants 
are  alone  rightly  of  noble  birth  and  autochthonous.*  It  is  the 
land  of  brave  men,  abounding  in  temples  and  statues  and  votive 
oflenngs  to  the  celestial  gods;  in  holy  mystic  rites  and  sacred 
processions  and  well-crowned  sacrifices;  and  with  the  approach 
of  spring  is  here  celebrated  the  Dionysiac  festival,  when  are 
heard  the  songs  of  melodious  choruses  and  the  loud-sotinding 
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music  of  flutes.'  It  is  a  seii-encircl«d  land  with  all  the  divenii)- 
of  climate  and  scenery,  of  fauna  and  flora,  that  mountain  and 
plain  and  seacoaal  and  islands  produce.'  It  experi«nces  iht 
snows  of  winter,  as  well  as  (lie  gentle  breezes  of  spring.  Hares 
and  wild  game  abound  in  the  woods,  sheep  and  goats  are  tended 
in  the  pastures,  and  the  bees  feeding  on  the  wild  thyme  of  the 
mountain  slope  produce  "the  Attic  honey.'"  The  country  dis- 
tricts delight  in  the  vine,  the  fig  tree,  the  olive,  the  stalely  oak 
and  the  plane  tree  ;  so  too,  in  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle  and  '  the 
violet  bed  beside  the  well.'  The  hooting  of  the  ovrl,  the  shrill 
piping  of  the  cicada,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  the  lark  and  the 
nightingale  are  heard  in  the  land. 

About  the  mainland  are  the  islands,  which  are  regarded  politi- 
cally as  an  essential  part  of  the  territory  of  Altika.'— Aigina,' 
which  the  Lakedainionians  coveted,  merely  that  they  might 
dispossess  (he  poet  (who  is  known  to  have  had  an  estate  there) ; 
Salamis.*  with  its  seafaring  population,  oft  mentioned  because  of 
the  naval  engagement  fought  in  its  straits ;  and  Euhoia,'  pointed 
out  on  the  map  by  the  Disciple  of  Sokrates  to  the  docile  Strep- 
siades,  as  stretching  out  a  long  way  by  the  side  of  Atlika,  and 
which  had  been  '  stretched '  by  Perikles. 

or  the  mountains  of  Attika,  Parnes*  plays  (he  chief  rAle  in 
Aristophanes.  It  is  from  Mount  Parnes  whence  the  Chorus  of 
the  Clouds  descends  gently  towards  the  theatre.  Hither  Lama- 
chos  had  (o  journey  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  guard  (he  moun- 
tain passes  from  Boiotian  robbers.  Leipsydrion*  was  one  of  its 
Strongholds.  Phelleus,"  where  goa(s  were  pastured  and  wood 
was  gathered,  was  probably  one  of  the  spurs  of  Parnes.  Kyklo- 
boros,"  generally  considered  to  be  a  mountain  torrent  pouring 
down  from  Parnes'  slopes,  serves  frequently  as  a  simile  to  describe 
the  thunderous  voice  of  the  loud-mouthed  Kleon.  'Perky' 
Lykabettos"  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection  with  Parnes.  if  in 
B.  1056  we  read  with  certain  of  the  editors  iiaptrfii»»  rather  than 
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No  rdcrcnce  is  made  to  the  more  famous  Pentclilcon  aod 
Hymcllos,  nor  to  the  riven  Kephissosand  Ilisaos.  Aristophanes 
cites  places  and  moounienls  merely  because  the  situation  he  is 
describiog  calls  for  meotioii  of  tbem.  and  the  only  conduBJon  we 
can  le(ritiroalely  draw  from  omissions,  such  as  these,  is  that  while 
occupying  so  prominent  a  place  in  literature  and  ait  these  moun- 
tains and  rivers  were  not  so  intimately  associated  with  the  daily 
life  of  ihe  people  as  those  more  frequently  mentioned.  And  we 
must  reflect  that  Pausanias.  whose  business  it  was  to  describe 
what  he  saw,  ignores  (he  Pnyx  and  many  monuments  which  must 
have  stared  him  in  the  face. 

Paralia,'  or  the  seacoast,  and  Diakria,'  the  mountain  region, 
ar«  recognized  as  divisions  of  Attilca.  And  many  of  its  historic  sites 
and  characteristic  demes  are  presented  in  suggestive  passages. 
Sounion'  is  the  Aegean  headland,  the  promontory  of  Athens, 
sacred  to  Poseidon  of  the  golden  trident,  who  is  here  worshiped 
and  who  smites  his  own  temple  and  the  tall  oalcs.  Laureion'  is 
cited  only  for  its  owls.  Eleusis,"  is  ihe  spot.  "  where  is  reverence 
for  sacred  rites  not  to  be  divulged  ;  where  the  house  that  receives 
the  initiated  is  thrown  open  in  holy  mystic  rites."  Marathon,' 
with  its  lovely  meads,  where  was  set  up  the  trophy  of  victory,  is 
symbolical  of  that  sturdincss  of  charaacr  nurtured  by  the  Old 
Education,  for  the  return  of  which  the  poet  longed.  Phyle'  was 
still  reminiscent  of  Tbrasyboulos,  when  the  Plouios  was  com- 
posed; and  to  Phyle  Lamachos  was  dispatched  against  his 
protest  through  the  snow  to  guard  the  passes. 

Of  the  demes  of  Aitika,  Achamai,*  the  largest  and  the  most 
important,  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  extant  comedies,  a 
deme  of  charcoal-burners,  selected  no  doubt  by  the  poet  because 
here  he  found  that  love  of  freedom  and  manly  vigor  characteristic 
of  the  older  generation.     About  the  pUy  is  the  atmosphere  of 

■A  j8.  'I  ij»3. 
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vigorous  country  life.  lis  senior?  are 'sturdy  old  fellows,  tough 
as  oak,  inflexible,  Marathon  men,  stout  as  maple.'  Nor  are  the 
women  of  Acharnai  less  pronounced.  Lysistrate  counted  onihcm 
first  of  all  to  join  with  her  In  her  plot  to  restore  peace  to  Hellas, 
and  in  the  Thcsmophoriazousai  mention  is  made  of  the  story 
of  an  Acharnian  woman  who  once  buried  her  father  under  the 
kitchen-boiler.  Otlicr  dcmes  are  known  from  the  characters 
attributed  to  them.  Who  does  not  recall  Dikaiopolis  of  Chol- 
leidai.'andTrygatos.theAthmonian.'andStrepsiadesofKikynna,* 
and  Euelpides  of  Krios'  and  the  less  known  Strymodoros  of 
Konlhyle,'  '  best  of  fellow-dicasts.'  and  Chabes  of  Phlya,'  his 
comrade,  and  Chairephon  of  Spheltos,'  and  "  What's  his  name 
of  the  deme  of  Kothokidai  ?  "  *  Other  demes  and  places  freerred 
to  for  various  reasons  are — Anagyrous.*  Brauron,'"  Halimous,'' 
Kephalai,"  Kropidai,"  Pcrgasai,"  Skiron"  and  Skambonidai." 

Coming  to  Athens  itself,  we  find  it  frequently  cited  by  name. 
Athena"  is  guardian  of  the  city  and  is  supreme  over  this  "  most 
sacred  spot,  surpassing  all  others  in  war  and  in  poets  and 
in  dominion,"  "  For  the  city,  Aristophanes  has  his  favorite  epi- 
thets—ancient  (apjaiai),"  Sacred  (Itpa!),"  wondrous  (Saviiaert^)," 
much-sung-of  CiraXi'i'^iroi)."  sumptuous  (^Kinapat)."  violet-crowned 
(idiFT/^i-ai).**  much -to-be-envied  (aptCiXtrnt)."  The  epithets 
kurapai  and  tani^roi,  the  latter  being  6rst  used  by  Pindar,  are 
made  the  subject  of  facetious  parody  in  the  parabasis  of  the 
Acharnians.  The  ambassadors  from  the  cities,  says  the  poet, 
made  use  of  the  temi  liMniipofoi  in  order  to  cajole  the  Athenians; 
and  he  plays  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  \iitapit 
'sumptuous' and 'sleek*  or  ' greasy,' alleging  that  if  the  envoys 
soft-sawdercd  them  by  speaking  of  Xmapat  . . .  'ASiirai.  they  got 
whatever  they  wished,  though  merely  imputing  to  the  Alheiiians 
the  glory  of  the  anchovy. 

Many  of  the  important  demes  of  the  city  are  presented  in 
characteristic  passages, — Dioraeia,"  the  site  of  the  festival  in  honor 
of  Herakles,  whose  r61e  Xanthias  in  the  Frogs  was  playing,  and 
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who  sijfhs  because  it  had  not  bc«n  for  so  long  celebrated  ;  Meliie,' 
whence  came  the  aforenamed  Xanthias;  Kolonos,'  home  of 
"  Melon,  whom  Hellas  and  KoloDos  knows  ";  and  Kcrauieikos,* 
both  the  Inner,  where  near  the  gates  the  poor  fellow  at  the  Pana- 
tbeaaia  got  so  sound  a  drubbing,  and  the  Outer,  often  alluded  to 
as  the  long  home  of  the  Athenian  dead. 

About  the  walls'  of  tlie  city  swarm  numbers  of  the  inevitable 
dicasts  and  beside  the  battlements  during  the  siege  Dikaiopolis 
suffered  hardship  amid  surroundings  not  so  agreeable  as  those 
of  the  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  Court.  At  the  city's  gates* 
were  the  cheaper  markets,  where  sausages  were  sold  made  of 
rather  unpalatable  ingredients.  The  streets'  of  the  city  were 
narrow  and  muddy,  for,  according  to  the  Chorus  of  the  Wasps, 
the  old  feUows  seek  their  way  with  the  aid  of  lamps,  and  should 
the  light  by  any  chance  become  extinguished,  there  was  danger 
that  they  would  stir  up  the  mud  as  they  walked,  like  the  snipes. 

Demosthenes'  promises  the  Sausage-Seller  in  the  Knights,  that 
when  he  demolishes  Kleon.  he  shall  become  alone  Lord  of  the 
Agora  and  of  the  Harbors  and  of  the  Pnyx.  As  these  were 
the  chief  centers  of  Athenian  life,  they  receive  the  most  frequent 
mention  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  To  notice  fiist  the 
harbors. 

The  Peiraieus*  was  a  clever  device  of  Themistokles,  yet  not 
so  clever  as  the  chiton  which  the  Sausage-Seller  presented  to 
Demos;  it  was  kneaded  up  by  Themistokles  for  the  city,  while 
the  latter  was  at  breakfast;*  one  of  its  harbors  was  known  as 
Kanlburos;'"  itx  Deigma"  or  Exchange, points  awitlicism  against 
the  litigious  propensities  of  the  Athenians;  its  Tenderloin  dis- 
trict"  was  obnerved  by  Trygaios  as  he  mounts  heavenward  on 
his  beetle ;  its  mans  and  merchant  ships"  are  pointed  out  to  (he 
Sausage-Seller  as  part  of  his  possessions,  when  he  overcomes  hia 
rival;  its  colonnades  and  dock-yards'*  are  scenes  of  busy  activity 
io  times  of  war,  when  vessels  are  being  launched,  figure-heads  are 
getting  gilded,  provisions  are  being:  measured  out,  colonnades 
are  groaning  with  the  press  of  business,  and  the  dock-yurd»  ate 
filled  "  with  spars  getting  cut  into  oars,  wooden  pins  resounding, 
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boitom  oara  Kclttng  rtirnished  with  thonfts,  and  boaUwains'  flutes, 
fifes,  whistlings."  Phaleron.'  on  the  oiber  hand,  has  so  sunk  in 
the  scale  of  importance,  that  it  is  noted  only  for  its  anchovtcfl, 
which  aie  frequently  the  subject  of  ludicrous  mention. 

The  Pnyx  is  the  subject  of  illuminating  passages  or  forms  the 
center  of  important  scenes  in  various  plays.  Thus  in  the  Achar- 
nians'  we  are  introduced  to  the  Pnyx  as  ihc  place  of  assembly. 
When  Dikaiopolis  arrives,  he  finds  the  Pnyx  deserted  and  sees 
the  members  gossiping  in  the  Agora,  trying  to  avoid  the  vermil- 
ioned rope:  but  at  the  hour  of  noon  they  rush  in  pell-mell,  every 
man  scrambling  for  the  first  seat.  Demos,  in  the  Knights.'  insists 
upon  coming  to  the  Pnyx  to  decide  the  contest  between  the 
Paphlagonian  and  the  Sausage-Seller,  for  be  cannot  sit  in  com- 
fort in  any  other  place.  Sosias,  in  the  Wasps,*  relates  to 
Xanthias,  his  fellow  slave,  the  vision  that  appeared  to  him  in  his 
dream — some  sheep  silting  together  with  staffs  and  cloaks,  hold- 
ing an  assembly  in  the  Pnyx,  and  addressed  by  a  whale  with  the 
voice  of  a  bloated  sow — a  parody  on  Kteon  and  the  stupidity  of 
the  Athenians.  And  in  the  Peace*  Hermes  tells  Trygaios  how 
the  goddess  Eirene  is  anxious  to  know  "  who  at  present  is  master 
of  the  Btrma  in  the  Pnyx,"  The  Thesinopboriaxousai'  doubtless 
settles  conclusively  the  question  that  the  Pnyx  was  the  scene 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Tliesmophona,  and  much  of  the  fun 
of  the  piece  centers  round  this  fact.  The  Pnyx  became  for  a  few 
days  annually,  as  we  judge  from  the  play,  a  sacred  precinct  under 
exclusive  feminine  control.  The  assembly,  the  female  herald, 
the  prayer,  the  debate,  the  resolution,  show  that  in  ancient  times 
as  in  modern,  feminine  assemblies  got  their  ideas  of  parliamentary 
practice  from  the  sterner  sex.  And  when  Mnesilochos  is  dis- 
covered, they  run  round  the  whole  Pnyx,  and  search  the  tent* 
and  the  passages  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  find  another  masculine 
interloper.  The  strong-minded  women  of  the  Ekklesiazousai' 
desired  to  hold  forever  the  possession  of  that  Pnyx  which  the 
women  of  the  Thesmophoriazousai  held  annually  for  a  season. 
They  disguised  themselves  as  men,  seized  the  best  places  in  the 
Pnyx,  overawed  and  out-voted  the  regular  members  uf  the  assem* 
biy,  and  petticoat  rule  is  established  in  Athens. 
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The  neighboring  hills — the  Arciopagoa,  theHiUof  the  Nymphs 
and  the  Hill  of  the  Muses,  receive  no  mention,  bui  Baruthron,' 
just  outside  the  walls,  as  a  place  of  dire  punishment,  has  become 
a  (erm  of  execration,  and  to  it  various  disagrce;iblc  persons  aie 
cooBiKiied  by  their  angry  amagonists. 

The  Agora  or  Market-Place,  as  the  center  of  Atheniiin  life, 
naturally  constitutes  the  chief  theatre  of  action  for  the  characters 
of  the  Arisiophanic  plays,  being  referred  (o  in  all  the  extaot 
comedies  and  in  the  fragments  as  well.*  It  is  represented  as  the 
resort  for  lounging  and  gossip,  for  public  and  private  business;  it 
has  its  boundaries,  its  market -tolls,  its  markei-cleiks;  its  various 
commodities  are  often  mentioned  in  detail ;  even  its  plane-Irees. 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  Kimon,  are  referred  to  in  a  frag- 
mem.  The  kukAoi,  or  sections  of  the  Agora,  devoted  to  specific 
lines  of  business,  are  familiar  places  of  resort — the  flour-markct,* 
fiah-market,*  bird-market,*  cheese-market,'  vegelablc-markei,' 
bran-market,*  Lamp- market,*  perfume-market,'"  myrtlc-wreath- 
market,"  pottery-market,"  bar  her -shops,"  chcroiats' -shops,"  &c, 
&& 

Buildings  and  temples  and  Htatues,  known  from  Patisanlas  and 
from  other  sources,  to  He  within  the  limits  of  the  Agora  or  in  :ta 
neighborhood,  are  mentioned  amid  associations  that  fix  them 
forever  in  the  memory. 

Into  the  Boulcuterion"  or  Senate-House,  the  author  was  drag- 
ged by  Klcon  on  account  of  his  last  comedy  (the  Babylonians), 
and  calumniated  and  hcd  against.  Hither  rushed  Kleon  and  (he 
Sattsage-Seller  in  their  efforts  to  convince  Demos  of  their  respec- 
tive merits  and  Kleon  is  carrying  ibe  day  by  the  mere  strength  of 
his  voice,  when  his  opponent  creates  a  diversion  by  announcing 
the  reduced  price  of  anchovies,  whereupon  the  dignified  Scnatois 
leap  over  the  barriers  and  tush  out  to  avail  themselves  of  ibe 
change  in  the  market.  Possibly  in  the  '  Basileia"  of  the  Birds,' 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Basileia  the  queen-mother  of  the  neigh- 
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boring:  M«trooD.  The  Heliaia,'  a  comprehensive  tenn  for  (be 
various  judicial  courts,  one  of  which  was  the  New  Court  into 
which  Philolcleiin,  the  old  jurist  of  llie  Wasps,  od  one  occasion 
rushed  and  began  to  adjudicate — naturally  calls  for  frequenl 
mention  in  an  author  who  delights  in  satirizing  the  litigious  pro|iea- 
sides  of  the  Athenians.  Public  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneion,' 
outside  the  boundaries  ol  the  Agor»,  but  in  its  neighborhood,  the 
emolument  of  many  public  servants,  worthy  and  unworthy,  is 
oft-times  the  subject  of  the  poet's  sarcasm.  Thither  the  King's 
Eye  is  invited ;  the  Sausage- Seller  is  summoned  by  Demos  to 
the  Prytaneion,  lo  the  seat  once  occupied  by  Kleon,  and  even  in 
Hades,  the  best  poet  was  to  receive  maintenance  in  the  Pryta- 
neion. The  Sloai'  or  Colonnades,  used  as  regular  resorts  by  the 
Athenians  for  business  and  gossip,  are  vividly  brought  to  mind 
in  suggestive  passages.  Thus  in  the  Ekklesiajcousai  when  Prax- 
agora  recounts  the  blessings  of  feminine  supremacy,  the  law  courts 
and  the  Stoai  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  men  at  the 
public  tables.  She  will  take  her  stand  in  the  Agora  and  deter- 
mine by  lot  whither  the  people  arc  to  go  to  dine, — some  to  the 
Stoa  Basileios,  some  to  the  Colonnade  next  to  this  (probably  the 
Stoa  Eleutherios),  and  some  to  the  flour-market.  The  Stoa 
Poikile*  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  the  mounted  Amazons 
of  Mikon,  one  of  the  paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  served 
to  point  a  moral  for  the  Chorus  of  the  conservative  old  men  in 
the  Lysistraie  who  are  inveighing  against  the  novel  antics  ol  the 
women.  Of  the  temples,  the  shrine  of  Theseus*  and  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  Eumenides  are  places  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed, 
whither  the  scandalized  upper-class  trireme  of  the  Knights  ex- 
plains she  will  sail  away  and  sit  down  as  a  suppliant  rather  than 
let  the  hated  Hypcrbolos  board  her. 

Allusions  in  Aristophanes  to  the  famous  statues  of  Harmodios 
and  Arisiogeiton,*  and  to  the  popular  skolion  upon  these  beioe«  of 
democracy,  are  frequent.  The  old  gentlemen  of  the  Lyststrate, 
fearful  of  the  encroachments  of  the  women,  swear  that  over  them 
tbey  shall  not  tyrannize,  for  henceforth  they  will  wear  their  sword 
in  a  myrtle-bough  and  will  lounge  in  arms  in  the  market-place 
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near  the  statue  of  Ariatogelton.  In  the  Ekktesiazousai  Praxagora 
gathers  all  tbe  people  beside  the  statue  of  Harmodios,  and  chooses 
them  by  lot,  and  .sends  them  to  the  various  syssilia.  The  statue 
of  Paodion,'  one  of  the  Eponymoi.  whose  statues  were  set  up  In  a 
group  in  the  Agora,  was  used  as  a  conspicuous  place  for  postiog 
public  notices.  Thus  tbe  poor  conscript  in  the  Peace  had  no 
individual  warning  and  knew  not  he  mosi  go  to  war  until  stand- 
ing by  Pandion's  statue,  he  saw  his  name  on  the  list  for  service. 
The  Arisiophanic  Sausage-Seller  swears  by  the  Hermes'  of  the 
Agora,  a  prominent  bronze  statue  near  the  Sioa  Poikile. 

Allusions  to  the  Herraui'  erected  in  the  streets  and  .iquares  of 
the  city  and  to  the  little  chapels  and  statues  of  Hckatc,'  which 
every  citizen  had  before  his  door,  give  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
private  life  of  the  Athenians. 

Leaving  the  centers  of  political  and  commercial  hfe  and  coming 
to  those  of  education  and  physical  training,  we  find  that  the 
schools,  palalstrai  and  gymnasia '  frequented  by  the  young  men 
of  the  town,  figure  largely  in  Aristophanes,  particularly  in  the 
debate  regarding  the  Old  and  the  New  Education  carried  on  by  the 
AiMior  and  'AAmot  Adyat  in  the  clouds.  Here  the  Academy*  is 
'described  as  the  resort  par  txcelUntt ,  where  the  young  men  ran 
races  "beneath  the  sacred  olives  along  with  some  modest  com- 
peer crowned  with  white  reedti,  redolent  of  yew  and  careless 
ease,  and  of  leaf^shedding  while  popl;ir,  rejoicing  in  the  season 
of  spring  when  the  plane  tree  whispers  to  the  elm."  The  Lyceum' 
had  its  military  as  well  as  civic  uses,  alluded  to  by  the  citizen  in 
the  Peace,  who  complains  of  marching  in  and  out  of  the  Lyceum 
with  shield  and  spear  as  one  of  the  trials  of  war. 

We  pass  finally  to  the  Akropolis  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  consider  first,  its  southern  slope,  on  which  were  situated 
the  theatre  of  Dionysos  and  the  precinct  of  Asklepios.  As  to  the 
theatre*  itself,  it  is  clear  from  Aristophanes,  that  it  was  open  to 
the  sky,  that  the  spectators  still  sat  on  wooden  benches  and  that 
it  was  a  special  honor  to  be  present  at  the  festivities  in  splendid 
apparel  beside  the  statue  of  Dionysos.  Hard  by  the  theatre  was 
the  Odeion  of  Perikles,  mentioned   as  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
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courts  frequented  by  (he  dicasts.  We  are  inclined  with  Kock 
to  locate  the  much  disputed  Al^m  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
theatre,  for  the  Chorus  of  the  Frogs  in  Hades  recall  'the  sodk; 
once  sung:  in  Limnai  round  the  Nysaian  Dionysos,  sod  of  Zeus, 
when  the  crowd  of  worshippers  rambling  in  drunken  revelry  on 
the  sacred  festival  of  the  Chytroi  marched  through  their  domain.' 
Of  the  precinct  of  Askleptos'  and  the  cult  of  the  healing  god, 
we  have  a  lively  picture  given  us  in  the  Ploutos,  wherein  ibe 
blind  god  of  weallh  in  led  to  the  temple,  and  the  method  of  hi* 
cure  described  in  detail ;  we  also  recall  that  in  the  Wasps  (he  old 
man  Philokleon  was  seized  and  made  to  lie  down  by  night  in  the 
precinct  of  Asklcpios, 

The  action  of  the  Lysistrate'  centers  round  the  Akropolis, 
which  has  been  seized  by  the  women  of  Hellas,  who  have  adopted 
a  novel  method  of  bringing  about  peace  between  the  belligerents. 
The  Akropolis  is  to  Aristophanes  the  rifTaX^npor  ^mrpt  iicp6iiiXtt, 
lipir  n>*nK  and  in  rrading  the  Lysistrate,  its  topographical  features 
arebroughtvividly  to  mind, —the  ci tadel. garrisoned  by  the  vomcn 
who  have  made  fast  the  Propylaia  with  bolls  and  bars, — the 
Chorus  of  Old  Men  advancing  slowly  up  the  western  slope  to 
smoke  out  and  to  burn  out  the  revolted  women,  and  their  dis- 
comfiture at  the  hands  of  their  feminine  antagonists. — the  Temple 
of  Demeter  Chloe  hard  by  the  Propylaia  outside  the  fortifications, 
near  which  the  ardent  husband  of  Myrrhine  is  first  spied  as  he 
approaches, — and  the  Groito  of  Pan  and  the  Kkpsydra  conneacd 
with  the  bridal  chamber  incident  of  the  young  married  lovers. 
Reference  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  play  to  'the  inexhaustible 
sum  of  money  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.'  to  'the  sacred 
wooden  image'  and  to  'the  guardian  serpent'  whose  abode, 
as  generally  accepted,  was  in  the  Erechthcion.  Suggestive  al- 
lusions occur  also  in  other  plays.  The  gold -and -ivory  image 
of  Athena  Parthenos  is  suggested  in  the  Knights,*  where  the 
Sausage-Seller  brings  to  Demos  spoon-shaped  pieces  of  bread, 
which,  says  he, '  were  scooped  out  by  the  goddess  with  her  ivory 
hand,'  and  Demos  exclaims  '  What  a  huge  linger  then  you  have, 
O  mistress  I '  Ploutos '  after  the  restoration  of  his  vision,  is 
established  with  becoming  dignity  on  ihe  Akropolis,  as  'guardian 
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of  ifae  Opislhodomos  of  the  Koddess.'  And  like  the  Akropolis 
Nephelokokkygia  of  the  Birds'  has  its  FeUrgikon.  Finally,  Ihe 
picture  in  the  Knights'  of  rhe  redeemed  Demos  gains  in  strength 
and  vitality  from  its  association  wilh  the  Akropolis,  where  he  is 
reprcscnled  seated  enthroned  on  his  sacred  rock. — "  He  is  dwelling 
in  the  violet -crowned,  the  ancient  Athens,  like  as  he  waswhen  he 
used  to  mess  with  Ansteides  and  Miltiades.  Ye  shall  see  him :  for 
DOW  there  is  Ihe  sound  of  the  Propylaia  swinging  open.  But 
shout  aloud  at  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  Aihens,  both 
wondrous  and  much  sung  of,  where  the  illustrious  Demos  dwells." 
The  foregoing  sketch  has,  perhaps,  been  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  we  have  in  Aristophanes  abundant  illustrative  material  for 
the  study  of  Athens  and  Aiiika,  and  that  his  references  to  places 
and  monuments  are  very  comprehensive  in  iheir scope,  embracing 
as  they  do,  the  islands,  the  principal  sites  and  demes  of  the 
mainland,  and  of  Greater  Athens,  the  harbors,  the  Pnyx.  the 
Agoraandiismonuments,and  the  Akropolis  and  its  neighborhood. 
The  most  salient  characteristic  of  the  local  allusions  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  that  In  every  instance  the  places  and  moaumenis  are 
mentioned  incidentally  to  the  portrayal  of  life.  The  locality  is 
inevitably  associated  with  the  living  character  created  by  the 
greatest  of  comic  artists,  and  consequently  receives  a  connotation 
which  appeals  to  the  sensibilities  and  Ihe  imagination.  This  has 
been  happily  expressed  by  Professor  Gildersleeve:*  "The  wave 
of  Aristophanes'  torch  often  fixes  an  linage  such  as  nodettiiled 
drawing  can  yield."  And  it  is  because  of  this  abiding  human 
interest  in  bis  local  allusions  that  Aristophanes  is  such  an  indis- 
pensable traveling  companion  to  the  Greek  student  on  Attic  soil. 
We  cannot,  it  is  true,  dispense  with  the  rather  droll  and  arid  Pau* 
sanias,  for.as  we  baveseen,  it  is  his  detailed  descriptions  which  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  realize  the  wealihof  local  colour  in  Aristophanes. 
Yet  the  point  of  view  of  the  guide-book  maker  and  antiquarian 
was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  portrayer  of  the  comic 
side  of  Athenian  life,  and  while  we  go  to  the  former  for  facts,  we 
go  to  the  latter  for  inspiration.  Whenever  I  seek  to  estimate  the 
respective  merits  of  Aristophanes  and  Pausanias,  1  am  vividly 
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reminded  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry 
bones.  Pausanias  mentions  numberless  places,  and  buildings, 
and  temples,  and  statues,  many  ol  which  are,  as  he  says,  6iat  ofioi 
but  nevertheless,  as  he  does  not  a^ociate  tbcm  with  life,  he  sets 
U3  down  '  in  tlie  midst  of  a  valley  full  of  bones,  and  lo!  they  are 
very  dry.'  Aristophanes,  by  the  wave  of  his  wand,  supplies  the 
sinews  and  the  flesh  and  the  breath  of  life,  and  makes  the  dry 
bones  of  topographical  data  become  living  realities  to  every 
student  of  Athens  and  Attika. 

THkCoLuuiAiiUiuvnuiTv.  Mitchell  Carroll. 


ON   THE  THEORY    OF  THE    IDEAL    CONDITION 

IN   LATIN. 

Id  bU  the  Latin  grammars  in  use  in  this  country,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Unreal  Condition,  we  are  warned  that  when  the  apodosis 
contains  an  idea  of  possibility,  power,  obligation  or  necessity,  or 
the  active  or  passive  periphrastic  or  its  equivalents,  etc.,  the  In- 
dicative is  used  instead  of  the  Subjunctive.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  of  the  foreign  grammars. 

Various  suggestions  are  offered  in  escplanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon, most  of  which  involve  the  idea  that  in  these  sentences  we 
have  not  genuine  conditional  sentences,  but  that  the  apodosis  is 
slated  absolutely.  Some  grammars  go  so  lar  as  to  supply  a  con- 
ditional apodosis,  as:  be  had  the  power  to  do  so  (and  would 
have  done  so)  if,  etc 

In  the  third  edition  of  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar  (1894) 
certain  of  the  examples  usually  cited  under  this  head  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  'Ideal  from  the  Past  Point  of  View '.  But  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  adequately  discussed,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me 
desirable  to  indicate  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  theory  of  the 
usage,  so  far  as  the  narrow  limits  of  this  paper  will  admit.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  at  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  for  which  readers  are  referred  to  the  anicles  cited 
below. 

In  an  extensive  article,  in  1884,'  Lilie  endeavored  to  explain 
the  usage.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  use  of  the 
Indicative  is  not  an  isolated  use,  but  is  found  with  a  Present  Sub- 
junctive protasis  also;  and  maintained  that  in  investigating  the 
matter  w«  should  begin  with  the  Present  Subjunctive,  rather  than 
with  any  other  tense, — a  perfectly  just  contention. 

In  formulating  the  difference  between  a  conditional  sentence 
in  which  both  members  have  the  same  mood,  and  one  in  which 
they  have  different  moods,  be  says : 

'Conjanctiitiscbei  I<e(lingungi»li  bei  indiflllvltelittn  H>apt(aU  im 
Lftieinlacben  vod  Dr.  C.  Lill«.     Berlin  Fi.  1384. 
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•Wahrend  oatnlich  in  den  hypotlictiscbcn  Perioden  bei  der 
Congnieoz  d«r  Modi  beide  Clieder  dieselbe  Stellung  zur  Wirk- 
lichkeit  haben.  so  b«ansprucht  hier  die  Aussage  desindicativisclien 
Salzes  enlschiedeiie  und  durchgangige  Giltigkeit  aiich  fiir  sich, 
wogegen  die  tm  Voratellungsmodus  erschcinende  Annahni«  in 
suspenso  bleibt:  wahrend  in  jenen  zwei  sachlich  coordinierte 
Glieder  durch  Correlation  mit  einander  verbiinden  sind.EodaEs 
sie  zu  einander  stchea  als  Vordersatz  und  Nachfiatz,  nicbt  als 
Haupt-  undNebcQsaiz.so  isthiereinem  Hauptsalzdurcli  Subordi- 
nation ein  Nebensalz  verbundeo ;  wahrend  in  jenen,  wo  aus 
einer  Annahme  eine  Folge  hergeleitet  wird,  der  bedingende  Saiz 
den  anlecedierenden  Gcdanken  enthall.  so  entsleht  er  hier  erst 
hinter  dem  Gcdanken  des  Hauptsalzes;  er  ist  also  ein  posteriori* 
scher  Nebensatz  im  Sinne  der  neueren  Grammatiker.' 

Blase'  lakes  issue  with  this  distinction  of  Lilie,  and  maintains 
that  the  difference  is  rather  one  of  period,  showing  by  statistics 
that  the  form  est  si  sil  grows  in  Latin  at  the  expense  of  the  form 
silti  si/, and  practically  drives  out  the  latter.'  As  happens  so 
often  in  such  discussion,  both  are  at  fault,  Lilie  in  making  all  ihe 
est  si  sit  foims  cases  of  subordinate  si.  Blase  in  practically  deny- 
ing that  any  are. 

That  si  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effect  of  a  subordinating 
particle,  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  grammars,  in  the  scmi- 
inlcrrogative  constructions  after  verbs  of  Trial  and  Expectation. 
In  the  case  of  the  former  it  is  paralleled  by  the  construction  with 
m/,  and  in  the  latter  case,  i/um  and  u/  are  also  used.  So  that  the 
subordinating  character  is  evident. 

In  a  short  tre.itment  of  the  subject  in  1896,' Greenough  tried 
to  deduce  the  Unreal  usage  referred  to  above  from  the  future 
outlook  of  Ihe  verbs  employed,  in  my  mind  the  only  correct 
method,  but  he  failed  to  develop  any  means  of  discrimination 
except  the  very  doubtful  one  of  emphasis  in  the  Roman  enunci- 
ation. 


I  0«(  Konjunkli*  dti  PracMni  im  Hcdingungttalii,  Atchiv  IX.  p.  (7  S- 
*TllU  article  «(  Ulkie'R  (urnlmbc*  >n  eiccltent  llluitiftlion  of  Ihe  illfhl 
value  of  ilaliftic*.  if  not  prwpnrljr  intirpiclid.  Actual  couniing  do«*  show 
•  liif  (lowth  of  the  foriD  nfif  lit.  Uul  1  ciin  lee  do  attempt  to  dlicover 
ihe  iliffecence  in  the  cSocti  of  the  two  (ypei  aod  a  corlMqutnl  invettigation 
wbethci  the  Kutiiin  «a>ed  lo  need  ihe  oac  type. 
'  Soma  FaatuTci  of  the  Conlraijr.lti-facl  Conilitioa.      Ilaivacd  Studio  In 

ctuticai  PMioioir,  vn,  p.  13  fi. 
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tn  the  discussion  of  the  Unreal  Condition  in  Latin,  we  are 
fortunate  in  not  being  able  to  refer  to  the  Greek  for  :i&sistance. 
In  Greek.  Unreality  is  a  matter  of  tense  in  combination  with 
particle  (&»).  In  Latin  it  is  a  matter  prtinarily  of  mood,  fixed  by 
Opposing  reality. 

Consequently,  in  our  discussion,  we  have  to  consider  the  mood, 
and  llien  of  course  the  tense.  In  considering  the  Subjunctive 
mood,  the  typical  tense  is  the  Present. 


Th«  Subjunctive  Mood,  Preseni  Tense. 

Tlie  iovestigaliODs  of  recent  years  into  the  original  forces  of  tb« 
moods  tuve  resulted  in  a  practical  agreement  that  the  Subjunctive 
mood  was  future  in  force.  Whether  the  Subjunctive  is  derived 
from  the  Future  or  the  Future  from  the  Subjunctive  is  of  little 
importance.  The  important  point  is  that  the  Subjunctive  and  the 
Future  were  inextricably  combined  as  far  back  as  we  can  reach. 
The  Optative  was  also  future  in  force.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
a  Perfect  Optative,  but  in  this  case  the  tenscexpresscd  kind  of  time, 
not  sphere  of  time,  as  the  ascertainment  was  always  future. 

Now  the  Latin  Subjunctive,  combining  the  functions  of  both 
the  Subjunctive  and  the  Optative,  must  of  necessity  at  the  outset 
have  been  future  and  only  future  in  force. 

How  does  this  future  force  manifest  itself  in  Latin?  In  iode- 
pendent  sentences  the  Subjunctive  is  used  mainly  in  the  Potential 
sod  the  Optative  forms.  In  the  caseof  the  Potential,  the  narrator 
interprets  the  nature  of  the  person  or  object  under  discussion  as 
having  a  certain  potentiality  for  action.  This  must  of  necessity 
be  future  hrom  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator,  which  is  always 
present.  The  genuine  wish  is  also  always  future,  having  regard 
either  to  action  that  is  to  be,  or  (more  rarely)  to  ascertainment. 
The  Will  side  of  the  Subjunctive  is  shown  in  the  Imperative 
usage  and  in  the  Deliberative  Question,  Both  of  these  are  future 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator. 

In  other  words  the  present  Subjunctive  is  prospective  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  narrator.  In  this  lies  the  key  to  the  whole 
matter. 

The  conception  involved  in  the  word  prospective  is  very  old. 
Every  grammar  that  has  used  of  the  Subjunctive  the  word  Design, 
Contingency,  or  Suspense,  baa  used  the  word  prospective  thereby. 
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\\  has  also  always  been  present  in  Expectation.  The  term  has 
however  certain  advantages,  which  the  recent  discussion  as  lo  its 
inventor  has  brought  out:  but  these  advantages  are  perhaps  all 
present  in  (be  term  suspense,  which  has  also  the  additional 
advantage  of  showing  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  altitude  of  the  subject. 

Now.  the  narrator  may  combine  two  future  conceptions. 
So  far  as  the  Subjunctive  is  concerned  a  premiss  in  ilie  form 
of  a  wish  may  be  followed  by  a  conclusion  in  the  form  ofa  poten- 
tiality (Subjunctive),  a  wish  (Optative),  a  will  (Imperaiive)  or 
a  prediction  (Predictive  Future).  Boih  of  these  members  would 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  narrator,  and  the  result  mould  be 
a  normal  conditional  sentence,  of  the  Ideal  form.  The  important 
matter  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  both  these  members  are  referable 
primarily  to  the  narrator,  and  by  his  act  to  each  other,  but  the  one 
is  not  the  complement  of  the  other  nor  is  it  dependent  upon  the 
other.  Lilie  isrighilhusfar,  though  he  was,  as  bevident,  wrong  in 
restricting  hts  combination  to  a  '  Congiuenz  der  Modi.' 

Opposed  to  this  normul  form  vs  what  may  be  called  the 
spurious  form.  The  original  prospective  sentence  introduced  by 
ti  may  have  proceeded  from  one  of  many  mental  attitudes  on  the 
pari  of  the  narrator.  When  this  attitude  is  actually  spelled  out 
in  words,  the  force  of  the  si  clause  is  no  whit  modilicd,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  subject  is  clearer.    This  is  the  form  that  has  given 

I  all  the  trouble.  If  in  a  sentence  t  si  hoe  verttm  lif,  we  substitute 
for  the  a  any  form  that  loolcs  forward,  such  as  /  intend,  I  can, 
,  I  must,  I  ought,  we  have  this  spurious  condition.  If  we  substitute 
I  am  viaiting,  lam  trying,  the  effect  is  the  same.  None  of  these 
forms  has  a  genuine  apodosis,  which  is  already  implied  in  the 
sutcmcnt  of  altitude.  But  it  is  not  on  ihai  account  necessary  to 
supply  an  apodosis.    That  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

One  very  important  thing  needs  emphasizing.  The  si  clause 
now  must  be  measured  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  actually  stated.  So  long  as  this  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  narrator,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  narrator  gives 
his  own  experiences,  there  ia  no  difficulty,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
narrator  gives  the  mental  attitude  or  inter|)ret»  the  potentiality  of 
any  one  other  than  himself,  we  have  the  idea  of  Oratio  Obliqua 
Bt  once  enteriag.  As  a  result,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exchide 
(he  idea  of  Oratio  Obliqua  from  these  spurious  conditions.  Inas- 
much however  as  both  points  of  view,  the  actual  and  the  assignedi 
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are  in  the  present,  the  conflict  in  personality  escapes  notice,  though 
it  is  none  the  less  present. 

In  his  further  discussion  Lille  makes  four  categories,  according 
as  the  si  clause  stands  to  the  leading  clause,  as:  i.  fdrderndes; 
9,  hinderndes:  3.  Ausnahme;  4,  aufhebendes.  This  division 
seems  to  me  not  lo  be  vital.  It  U  more  iniponani  lo  divide 
according  to  the  effect  of  the  leading  verb. 

To  mention  only  the  more  imporianl  categories,  we  find  ; 

I.  Verbs  of  Trial  and  Expectation.  These  are  more  frequently 
followed  by  a  clause  of  design,  verbs  of  Expectation  also  have 
dum.  The  si  construction  is  merely  the  simplest  way  of  indi- 
cating suspense. 

a.  Verbs  of  Possibility,  Power,  Obligation  and  Necessity.  In 
cases  like  these  the  apodosis  is  usually  involved  in  a  following 
Inlinitive,  which  is  waiting  for  existence  until  it  shall  please  the 
«  clause  to  allow  it. 

3.  The  Active  and  Passive  Periphrastic.  The  former  expresses 
intention,  the  latter  will.  With  the  former  the  idea  of  Oratio 
Obliqua  is  very  near  at  hand.  To  this  category  the  Future 
indicative  when  votitive  must  be  added,  though  such  a  usage  is 
rare  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  periphrastic. 

4.  Any  word  or  phrase  that  looks  toward  the  future.  Such  as, 
There  are  two  roads  if  you  are  going  towards  Rome.     There  is 

a  store  oh  the  Appian  Way  if  you  are  seetrtking  for  pitturti. 
We  have  strong  hopes,  if  he  tan  he  gotten  out  of  the  city.    This 

13  a  broad  category. 

5.  The  Present  tense  when  it  indicates  progress.  For  progress 
is  often  due  to  pressure  and  that  involves  will. 

6.  A  number  of  usages  like  longum  est,  par  est,  aequom  est, 
etc  The  conception  seems  to  be  a  tittle  ditfereni  here.  I,  the 
narrator,  look  forward  rapidly  in  my  mind  over  a  prospective 
course  of  action.  My  judgment  remarks:  it  is  long,  it  is  fair,  it 
is  beautiful,  it  is  good.  The  prospective  idea  is  none  the  less 
involved,  though  not  so  evident. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  conception  of  Repeated  action  can  come 
very  readily  from  more  than  one  of  the  above  categories;  most 
easily  from  the  fourth.  It  depends  partly  upon  the  character  of 
the  leading  verb,  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  the  si 
clause. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  the  above  list  of  categories  may  b« 

n 
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indefinitely  increased,  but  as  it  seems  to  me,  without  correspond- 
ing advantage  to  the  presentation. 

The  Imper/ed. 

The  Imperfect  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin.  Fomally.  it  is  still 
obscure,  and  consequently  we  can  obtain  light  only  from  the  study 
of  the  function. 

Ddbriick.'  from  a^tudy  ofthe  independent  uses  in  Latin,  namely 
the  Unreal  Wish,  the  Unreal  Condition,  the  Potential  ofthe  Past, 
the  Deliberative  of  the  Past,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: 
'  Das  eigenilich  Bezeichnende  (iir  den  sog.  Konj.  Impf.  ist  die 
Entfemtheii  von  der  Wirklichkeii,  eine  Anschsiiung  von  der  die 
Versettung  in  die  Sphare  der  Vei^angenheit  nur  cine  Unierab- 
theilung  bildet  Der  Name  Konj.  Imperfect!  ist  deshalb  nicht 
geeignet.  Man  boIIic  Irrealis  des  Piaesens  sagen.'  To  my 
mind,  the  fact  that  this  form  does  not  always  express  unreality, 
but  sometimes  ideality,  even  if  it  is  past,  is  sufilideat  to  destroy 
the  theory.  To  obtain  unreality  from  ideality  is  easy,  the  reverse 
is  logically  almost  impossible. 

Hale,  in  his  article  on  the  Sequence  of  Tenses,*  on  the  basis  of 
■  study  ofthe  behavior  of  this  tense  in  subordination,  claims  that 
the  Imperfect  denotes  time  (past)  and  stage  (incomplete).  This, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  introduces  an  idea  into  the  Subjunctive  which 
we  are  not  justified  in  assuming,  as  I  shall  try  to  show. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Subjunctive  is  future  in  its  eflect,  and 
that  the  subordinate  clause  holds  primarily  a  future  relation  to 
the  leading  point  of  view,  w  hether  it  be  of  the  narrator,  or  of  the 
subject  introduced.  Now,  when  the  narrative  shifts  from  the 
present  into  the  past,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  relation 
to  the  leading  subject  should  change.  What  is  prospective  from 
the  present  point  of  view,  is  none  the  less  prospeaive  when  the 
subject  is  in  the  past.'     The  Roman  felt  this  instinctively,  as  we 

'  Verglelchcnde  Syntai,  II,  p>  398-404. 

»A.  J.  P..  VII,  VIII. 

*llet«  agiln  we  gel  nouildance  from  lh«  deck.  Tlia  ihiFl  in  Greek  is 
OD«  of  Muiid  and  r«tis  upon  Ihs  titnplc  doctiine,  let  (onh  by  Pfofeiior 
GildeMlccTc,  that  what,  fion  Ibc  poi»i  of  view  of  ihe  present  or  from  th« 
point  of  view  of  the  natruor,  \%  or  may  be  witt,  iddic  of  neceiilty  become 
teitk  when  another  pereoDsUti  enter*  1  wliicli  ti  of  coane  ncceMar;  when 
tbc  (phete  (bifu  (» tb«  pul. 
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see  at  once  from  his  large  employment  of  RcprcscntatioD  in  bis 
colloquial  language — a  device  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  later  anislic  historian. 

The  Imperfect  should  accordingly  be  found  in  the  same  uses  as 
the  Present.  Let  us  see.  The  Deliberative  of  the  Past  is  not  a 
question  as  to  what  under  present  conditions  should  have  been 
done  in  the  past,  as  would  be  a  necessary  inference  from  Hale's 
view,  but  a  question  as  to  what,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the 
past,  should  have  been  done  subsequently  to  those  conditions. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  Unfullilled  Duty.  This  duty  was 
incumbent  under  certain  past  conditions.  The  Potential  of  the 
Past  gives  the  potentiality  from  a  past  point.  In  fact  the  Imper- 
fect is  originally  future  to  the  past,  not  past  to  the  present. 

If  this  is  true  it  involves  a  further  consideration.  In  the  case 
of  the  present  the  fact  that  the  narrator  and  the  second  subject 
are  in  the  same  time  obscures  the  idea  of  Oratio  Obliqua.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  Imperfect  we  have  an  enforced  separation  of  the 
two  personalities,  and  consequenlty  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
avoid  the  Oratio  Obliqua  conception. 

Now,  just  as  in  the  present  sphere,  we  had  the  normal  Ideal 
condition  with  both  members  referred  to  the  narrator,  so  it  is 
possible  without  any  indication  of  Oratio  Obliqua  to  transfer  the 
same  combination  to  the  past  Thca  we  have  a  genuine  Ideal 
Condition  from  the  past  point  of  view,  with  both  members  in  the 
Imperfect  and  no  unreality  indicated.  Examples  are  naturally 
very  rare  but  they  do  occur,  and  some  are  cited  in  Gildersleeve's 
grammar  and  by  Greenough  in  the  article  above  referred  to. 

Usually  however  the  transfer  aifecls  these  spurious  conditional 
sentences  which  we  have  divided  into  categories  above. 

The  categories  will  remain  the  same  In  the  past  sphere  as  in  the 
present.  Still  some  interesting  facts  may  be  observed.  Livy  uses 
the  Future  Participle  in  predicate  combination  with  a  verb  so 
frequently  that  it  is  a  distinct  mannerism.  This  falls  under  the 
third  group.  Caesar  has  a  number  of  cases  of  the  Imperfect  in 
conditions.  They  all  fall  under  the  fourth  group.  The  Imperfect 
Indicative  is  much  more  readily  adapted  to  indicate  progress  than 
the  Present :  hence,  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  aller  an  Imperfect 
Indicative  is  not  a  rarity. 

In  the  case  of  the  sixth  group,  we  have  no  separation  of  the 
personalities.     The  Indicative  clause  sives  the  judgment  of  the 
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narrator:  consequently,  the  tendency  towards  unreality  is   ir- 
resistible and  the  Imperfect  after  this  Indicative  is  a  rarity. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  unreality,  which  is  wrapped  up 
with  the  use  of  the  Pluperfect. 


The  Pafett,  Pluperfect  and  Unreahty. 

We  have  observed  that  with  an  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  the 
Potentiality,  the  Duty,  the  Command,  the  Question  are  all  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  expressed  subject  (Past).  We  also  notice 
that  every  statement  is  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nar- 
rator (Present). 

As  the  Present  is  subsequent  to  the  Past,  it  may  easily  be  within 
Ifae  knowledge  ol  the  narrator  whether  the  duty  was  fulfilled,  the 
potentiality  exercised,  or  not.  If  this  knowledge  is  negative, 
unreality  is  the  efTcct:  otherwise  the  ideality  remains  unimpaired. 

If  the  opposinj;  reality  is  present,  then  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive 
seems  to  express  an  Unreality  of  the  Present:  if  that  opposing 
reality  is  itself  past,  then  tliai  same  Imperfect  seems  to  express 
an  Unreality  of  the  Past.  This  ambiguity  of  effect  is  natural  and 
is  frequent  in  tlie  Early  Latin,  and  occasional  later. 

El  was  natural  that  the  Roman  should  try  to  avoid  this  ambiguity. 
The  English  was  confronted  with  the  same  problem.  '  What  was 
he  to  do?'  has  as  a  rule  an  unreal  efTcct,  but  not  necessarily  so. 
'What  should  he  have  done?'  always  has  ihc  unreal  effect. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  English  has  6xed  the  unreal  effect  by 
means  of  (he  addition  of  the  idea  of  completion  through  the  tense. 
The  Roman  did  the  same.  Unreality  of  the  past  was  shown  by 
throwing  the  activity  into  the  completed  stage,  leaving  the  un- 
completed  stage  to  serve  for  the  Unreality  of  the  Present. 

Crecnough  thinks  that  the  Unreal  of  the  Past  is  nothing  but 
the  transfer  to  the  past  of  a  condition  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 
This  is  unlikely  for  two  reasons.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  con- 
dition is  very  rare  indeed,  much  too  rare  to  have  served  for  any 
transfer.  Then,  the  expression  of  both  present  and  past  unreality 
originally  by  (be  same  form,  sbon-a  (hat  a  differentiation  must 
have  been  made. 

I  do  not  mean  (o  deny  (hat  occasionally  there  are  conditions  io 
which  the  reference  is  to  a  completed  stage.  In  this  case  the 
transfer  would  bring  the  Perfect  into  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive, 
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but  with  the  Idea),  not  the  Unreal  effect.    We  actually  do  lind 
examples  of  just  such  transfers. 

Conclusions. 

Our  conclusions  are  as  follows : — 

A.  A  normal  Ideal  Conditional  sentence  cooustsof  two  members 
usually  both  in  the  Subjunctive,  and  both  referred  independently 
to  the  narrator. 

When  a  complete  Conditional  sentence  contains  both  members 
in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  it  is  an  Unreal  Conditional  sentence 
of  the  Present  or  (rarely)  of  the  Past ;  except  as  follows. 

But  it  occasionally  happens  that  an  Ideal  Conditional  sentence 
which  would  have  been  naturally  in  the  Present  Subjunctive,  is 
by  transfer  to  the  past  point  of  view,  put  into  the  Imperfect 
Subjunctive  without  any  indication  of  Oratio  Obliqua  except  such 
as  is  involved  in  the  transfer. 

B.  When  aft  clause  follows  a  verb  in  I  he  Indicative,  the  it  clause 
may  be  either  Ideal  or  Unreal,  as  follows: — 

t.  If  the  leading  verb  has  a  future  outlook  the  si  clause  will  be 
Ideal.  This  is  always  the  case  when  it  contains  a  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive,  regularly  the  case  when  it  contains  an  Imperfect 
Subjunctive,  and  rarely  so  when  it  contains  a  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive. 

3.  When  the  future  outlook  ia  obscured  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  narrator,  the  si  clause  may  be  regarded  as 
Unreal.  This  is  regularly  the  case  when  the  clause  contains 
a  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  (particularly  if  introduced  by  <!»>), 
and  rarely  true  if  any  other  tense  is  involved. 

TuciiiuCoujuii,  coLDKiu  UBivaiiiTT.  Gonzalez  Lodcs. 


ON  THE  CASE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  VERBS  OF 
SIGHT  AND   HEARING  IN  GREEK. 

While  the  frequent  association  of  verbs  of  sight  and  hearing 
under  the  same  case-regimen  in  Greek  invites  a  parallel  treat- 
ment of  the  two  senses,  the  study  of  their  relations  is  interesting 
still  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  diversity  than  of  similarity 
of  case-const  ruction. 

A  brief  preliminary  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  cases  employed 
seems  desirable.  These  cases  are  almost  exclusively  accusative 
and  genitive.  With  verbs  of  hearing  (be  dative  also  enters  to 
a  smalt  extent,  but  the  reading  is  o(tea  doubtful  and,  where  it  is 
not,  in  a  large  proponion  of  the  instances  the  case  is  dependent 
oa  the  prefix  with  which  the  simple  verb  is  compounded  rather 
than  on  the  verb  itself.  Therefore  anything  more  than  a  passing 
reference  to  this  case  must  be  excluded  from  a  paper  necessarily 
brief. 

To  consider  first  the  accusative.  Rumpel's  view  seems  in  the 
main  to  reflect  the  nature  of  the  case  besi,  and  his  notion  that  the 
accusative  is  joined  to  the  verb  'ganx  UHtHittelbar,'  prepares  the 
way  for  the  view  that  the  relation  of  the  case  to  the  verb  is  not  an 
enduring  relation.  Especially  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is 
the  habit  of  forming  what  have  been  called  by  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve  "temporary  compounds";  e.  g.  tath  noxl*  beside  ■aionoKU', 
the<rj^f>a  nad'oXovaal^fpot,  and,by  way  of  illustration  from  another 
source,  such  expressions  as  "brow-beat  a  man".  It  is  then  but  a 
step  to  the  conviction  that  mobility  as  regards  the  action  with  which 
it  is  connected  and  the  power  of  registering  the  action's  ultimate 
effect  are  among  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  accusative. 

This  transitory  quality  of  the  accusative  and  its  common  func- 
tion as  the  indicator  of  the  result  of  an  action  lead  easily  to 
the  conception  of  the  case  as  peculiarly  involved,  in  the  general 
lines  of  its  use,  with  the  operation  of  the  will,  as  (he  power  that 
both  calls  into  being  and  dismisses  from  being. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  readiness  of  obedience  (o  the  mil, 
two  phenomena,  everywhere  present,  will  be  observed.     For  the 
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manirotaiion  In  the  on«  direction  we  have  the  principle  of  the 
anticipation  of  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause,  by  which 
thai  subject  is  wrested  from  its  ordinary  grammatical  setting  and 
lifted  into  temporary  prominence,  for  a  special  reason.  On  the 
Other  hand,  as  reflecting  the  power  of  dismissal,  may  be  mentioned 
the  so-called  attraction  of  the  relative  to  the  case  of  its  expressed 
or  unexpressed  antecedent. 

At  this  point  some  help  comes  from  our  English  speech, 
English  is  fond  of  dropping  relatives,  but  only  accusative  rela- 
tives. The  Greelc  does  not  drop  his  relatives,  but  disguises  them. 
In  both  languages,  under  a  different  outward  form,  the  same  force 
is  at  work. 

This  seems  at  least  partly  accounted  for  by  the  consideration 
that  the  accusative  represents  work  done.  It  makes  way  for  that 
which  contains  more  vitality.  As  serving  to  show  with  what 
fadtity  the  accusative  fonn  vanishes  in  response  to  a  force  in 
■he  immediate  surroundings,  and  then  recovers  itself  as  the  force 
fades  with  distance,  may  be  cited  Dcm.  [48],  45 :  b{^t^<^  li^  af«at  h* 

t^a^ttt  tiAir0^irai  ftot  at  ifaurov  ovffni'* 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  mentioned,  it  is  useful  for  present 
purposes  to  note  the  quality  of  contrariety,  recoil,  at  least  sug< 
jested  in  the  ease  by  the  fact  that  the  impersonal*  J^y,  etc, 
regularly  denote  a  relation  of  opposition. 

The  genitive  is  a  case  of  not  simple  but  complex  character,  two 
cases  in  fact  fused  in  one.  The  differentiation  of  the  two  functions 
is  sometimes  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  local  situation 
furnishes  the  solution  in  many  instances.     If  wc  place  II.  1.44: 

Si   it    tar'    OiXitiwato    tap^ntv    beside    19,    39:    vrafi    tari   ^fvr,    the 

distinction  in  case  lorcc  is  at  once  made  by  the  meanings  of  the 
words  involved  and  by  the  general  surroundings. 

One  of  the  moat  widely  extended  and  characteristic  uses  of  the 
genitive  is  that  which  puts  it  on  the  same  pUne  with  the  adjective. 
The  two  occur  side  by  side  both  with  nouns  and  with  verbs  in 
a  way  to  show  that  they  must  have  been  felt  as  virtually  if  not 
absolutely  equivalent.  Tlius  in  Od.  30.  365  we  find  aqfiior  con- 
trasted with  'oSvaiios  and  in  18,  353  occurs  the  adjective  'ofiucniior. 
Hdt.  s,  101 :  gives  naXofiiMi  beside  taXdiiav  and  in  the  same  sense, 
while  Plato,  Protag.  313  B,  matches  Jm>ac  itci^at  with  Sp9p,ot  it<tr. 
I  have  even  ventured  to  compare  11.  9,  319 : 
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avT^t  9   iatlait  Iff*  'OSvirirqor  Stlaio 

with  Eur.  Androtn,  266: 

The  passivity  of  the  genitive  is  well  illustrated  by  Aesch.  Agam. 
1359: 

Ptupit  ti  r^tric  it^tat  X*P^ 
tfr/ov  tinakat  tiimyoi. 
Compare  "  my  meat ". 

In  addition  to  that  phase  of  the  affinity  of  the  genitive  and 
the  participle  in  which  the  one  form  is  used  as  the  approximate 
representative  of  the  other,  a  no  less  important  and  instructive 
usage  in  Homer  may  be  mentioned,  wherein  the  genitive  and  the 
participle  ("the  adjective  in  motion")  manifest  their  attachment 
by  association.  The  participle  tISvc  furnishes  this  illustration. 
The  occurrences  of  the  genitive  with  non-participial  forms  of  this 
verb  are  few,  only  three  or  four,  but  sufficient,  it  would  seem,  (o 
make  it  highly  improbable  that  the  participle  in  connecting  itself 
with  the  genitive  has  lost  the  proper  sense  of  the  verb  from  which 
it  is  derived.  That  this  form  should  show  also  the  case-regimen 
of  the  other  forms  (i.  e.  the  accusative)  Is  not  strange  in  view  of 
the  double  nature  of  the  participle,  "that  floater  between  noun 
and  verb"  (A.  J.  P.  IX,  137).  In  the  one  construction  the  noun 
end  ot  the  combination  is  emphasized,  in  the  other  the  verb  end. 

The  range  of  words  employed  in  the  genitive  in  this  connection 
ta  small,  and  their  character  is  striking:  Tdfw,  iroXtfivf  (troXifioio), 
a'XM^'i  "vytMjri'it.  t^Axt*'  JC'Pf")''  ^Pt*'  ^'htt  tAk«u>,  wirtn,  ^tatiw, 
itawpoirivr,  dyopiav,  M«To<Fvi'^i*ii.  Whether  it  be  the  warrior,  the 
seer,  the  artisan,  or  the  citizen  that  is  considered,  we  have  in  the 
word  the  atmosphere  in  which  be  who  follows  the  calling  moves, 
his  vita]  breatli ;  in  this,  the  trailing  end  of  the  participle,  to  express 
it  so,  is  conveyed  the  notion  of  intimate  contact  with  details.  The 
content  of  the  noun  appears  to  have  much  to  do  in  bringing  about 
the  embrace. 

When  the  verb  side  of  (M»r  is  uppermost,  a  marked  difference 
of  character  in  the  nouns  employed  is  to  be  observed.  Of  the 
occurrences,  about  twenty -five  in  number,  I  quote  a  few:  (iqAia, 
titaifta,  iXa^ta,  iraXotd  t*  voXXd  rt,  aStiiiaua,  ftria,  nipSta,  xtSrd,  Xvypi. 
More  than  half  are  substantivized  neuter  adjectives,  a  form  en- 
tirely absent  from  the  other  class.     The  line  separating  the  two 
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usages  seems  clear.  In  the  second  we  sec  so  votary  of  a  calling 
following  up  all  the  suggestions  offered  him  in  the  open  field  of 
his  profession ;  instead  the  exercise  of  power  to  produce  a  definite 
result.    The  note  of  sympathy'  is  distinctly  lacking. 

The  verbs  of  ^ght  lake  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances 
the  accusative.  In  the  single  occurrence  of  i^Uw  in  Homer  and 
in  the  Herodotean  use  of  npoopa*  the  faculty  is  complicated  with 
other  notions.  Sight  has  been  designated  the  '  king -sense '.  So 
the  Greeks  regarded  it  not  only  in  what  they  had  to  say  about  it, 
but  in  (he  way  they  treated  it  in  case-construction.  It  stands  for 
will  enthroned  ;  it  recognizes  no  other  side.  Each  visual  act  ts 
a  new  creation  or  annihilation.  The  frequent  assumption,  partic- 
ularly by  ^of,  6101x601,  of  the  prefix  noni  seems  an  inteosificattOD 
of  the  already  present  notion  of  headship.  The  not  infrequent 
employment  of  the  aonst  participle  with  the  object  of  the  verb, 
whether  of  outward  or  inward  vision,  accentuates  that  impatience 
of  any  bar  to  immediate  and  final  results  which  is  always  present 
in  a  verb  of  sight.  Again,  the  notion  of  conscious  control  of 
the  situation  is  made  more  pronounced  by  the  expression,  with 
great  frequency  in  Homer  and  all  the  poets,  not  seldom  in  other 
writers,  of  i/i^m,  6^6a>nMi.  Plato  is  an  exception.  For  him  the 
full  expression,  if  he  wanted  it.  would  be  something  like  ^<j^  V 

Tbesimplicity  and  directness  in  case-construction  which  char- 
acterizes verbs  of  sight  as  compared  with  verbs  of  hearing  is  very 
marked.  While  with  the  former  class  the  accusative  alone  is 
admitted,  with  the  Utter  the  genitive  also  plays  an  important 
pan.  Thisdiversiliedconstruclionof  verbs  of  hearing  tn  contrast 
with  verbs  of  sight  corresponds  to  the  broad  distinction  in 
character  between  the  two  senses  from  other  points  of  view. 
Hearing  is  dependent  on  external  conditions  and  influences,  sight 
acknowledges  no  dependence;  sight  is  active  and  aggressive, 
hearing  is  in  large  measure  passive.  This  passivity  is  shown  in 
the  secondary  sense  of  obedience  which  may  appear  at  any  time 
in  a  verb  of  hearing.    This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  common 

Homeric  verse:  bt  14^$',  ^t'  Ipa  rou  i^iXa  /U*  Mm  7ft'  iicltarro.  It 
is  further  distinctly  shown  by  the  construction  with  vn6  or  other 
preposition  as  an  ordinary  passive  form.  The  passive  sense  ia 
sometimes  emphasized  by  sharp  contrast  with  the  active,  &  g. 
Aesch.  Eum.  416 : 
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(Xvni-  &(ai«r  ^loXXor  t)  frpSfw  tfiXdf. 

Aa  a  negative  indication  may  count  the  rare  expression  of  sCavi*, 
•91,  with  verbs  of  hearing,  corresponding  to  j^AiXfuu,  S^futru  with 
verbs  of  sight  There  is  only  one  insiance  in  Homer  (11, 12,44a). 
whereas  this  means  of  emphasizing  the  absolute  control  involved 
in  verbs  of  sight  is  nowhere  more  clearly  marked  than  in  Homer. 

Two  metaphors  in  Sophocles  are  instructive  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  Greek  conception  of  the  sense  of  bearing.  In  O.  T. 
1386  the  blind  Oedipus  says:  oXX'd  t^t  dcovoi'inir  It' ijr  idtt^c  h\  Sirv,» 
^payiiii,  distinctly  implying  that  the  ippayitit  is  beyond  bis  control. 
Again,  in  Antig.  1314,  Kreon  is  told  that  a  cry  has  been  heard 
from  the  direction  of  Antigone's  tomb,  and  in  an  agony  of  dread 
lest  it  be  his  own  child  that  has  uttered  it,  he  ciics:  waitif  fu  aaim 
^8iyyo7,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  clinging,  pliant  character 
of  continuous  sounds.  These  are  bold  figureii,  but  when  taken 
in  connection  with  other  indications  along  the  same  line,  they  are 
not  without  value.  The  fanciful  expressions  are  but  the  reflection 
of  what  is  elsewhere  indicated  more  delinitely,  namely,  that  one 
phase  of  the  act  of  hearing  is  the  awaiting  of  outside  influences 
over  which  the  actor  has  do  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  involved  in  the  sense  of  hearing 
an  element,  if  unstable,  of  activity.  This  is  shown  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  It  is  foreshadowed  in  the  prefixes  tU  and  ivi.  Again, 
there  is  frequent  association  with  verbs  of  sight,  as  in  the  familiar 
Homeric  phrase,  U  irair'  ii^p^  *al  ndn'  inanouti  (II.  3,  277),  and 
the  putting  forth  of  power  in  hearing  is  sometimes  suggested  in 
the  combination,  as  in  Plato,  Legg.  903  C  The  construction  with 
the  accusative  is  everywhere  common,  but  even  while  thus  mani- 
festing its  active  power,  the  verb  of  hearing  not  seldom  shows  its 
vacillating  character  by  leaning  at  the  same  time  to  the  passive 
construction,  e.  g.  Ar.  Eq.  Sao  :  ravrl  turin  itvun*  iarlr  fi'  i^iri  toutov. 
The  dependent  or.  obi.  ace  w.  inf.  is  not  rare.  Here,  as  the  reso- 
lution dcoff  t>oru<rdiT«*  of  Thuc.  4,  81  seems  to  show,  the  verb  of 
bearing  exhibits  its  composite  nature,  as  reflecting  the  will  of  the 
actor  tempered  by  external  circumstances.  So  also  in  MpaaaBai 
there  is  frequently  present  the  notion  of  intention,  as  in  Plato, 
Euthyd.  304  D,  but  this  is  easily  supplanted  by  the  dose-lying 
sense  of  obedience,  as  in  Tbuc.  3,  37.  This  is  true  often  also  of 
the  compounds  inaKoi4u',  tUatoifiw.    So  that  we  roust  be  prepared 
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to  see  any  verb  of  hearing  show,  according  to  requiremcnis, 
either  its  active  or  its  passive  side,  sometimes  both  together,  aa 
has  been  noticed. 

And  here  it  seems  important  to  emphasize  the  adjective  sense 
of  the  genitive.  It  is  by  no  means  contended  that  with  verbs  of 
hearing  the  genitive  is  always  characterized  by  the  notion  of  sua* 
pension  which  belongs  to  adjective  and  participle.  There  are 
various  shades  of  color  between  the  genitive  of  lightest  touch 
and  the  coarsest  ablative  that  requites  some  'gnomon'  to  raise  it 
In  this  part  of  the  genitive's  territory,  as  in  others,  the  conteit 
must  in  many  instances  be  ilie  surest  guide. 

To  illustrate  by  the  familiar  double  usage  of  i\tv^i,  what  but 
the  surroundings  makes  possible  a  distinction  in  case  force  be- 
tween II.  3,  97 : 

and  Od.  5, 439: 

rijt  >;l(fro  irTtrdjpi'i'' 

Kiiiger  thinks  that  the  genitive  of  the  thing  with  verbs  of 
hearing  marks  the  "  Wirkungskraft "  of  the  object,  while  in  the 
accusative  "  der  bloss  percipirtc  Inhalt"  is  expressed.  He  does 
not  state  whether  his  term  Wiikungskrafi  imputes  to  the  genitive 
in  this  connection  a  clear-cut  ablative  sense,  or  a  general  evolu- 
lloiMry  movement,  without  the  distinct  notion  of  separation.  If 
the  latter  idea  be  intended,  then  from  the  very  roeanii^of  the  word 
in  many  instances  Wirkungskraft  is  to  be  seen  in  the  accusative 
also,  but  Wirkungskraft  as  a  totality,  not  in  detail. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  here  of  the  setting  of  the 
four  occurrences  of  KvSq*  and  the  twoof  ovd^v  with  xXvo*  in  Homer 
nor  of  the  one  of  upavyin  and  the  two  of  Kpavy^t  with  <ix»v(iv  ia 
Demosthenes,  to  select  these  aa  typical  instances  from  many, 
but  an  examination  of  the  connection  will,  it  is  believed,  show 
that  the  accusative  marks  the  absence  of  the  responsive  relation, 
the  genitive  its  presence. 

An  examination  of  participial  usage  in  this  conneaion  will 
show  that  when  the  noun  end  of  the  combination  is  emphasized, 
we  have  the  genitive ;  when  the  verb  end.  the  acciuative.  There 
are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  situations  where  the  case  and 
the  meaning  of  the  participle  are  not  in  harmony,  and  such  in- 
stances give  rise  to  other  inieqirctations  to  escape  the  diflicully. 
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An  example  of  this  kind  is  Soph.  Phtloct.  436:  air  iyh  fctm'  Iv 
^Aqv'  dXoXdroir  ■Xvd*,  io  which  the  genitive  has  overbalanced 
the  accusative,  and  ibc  reason  for  this  is  found  ia  the  stress  the 
speaker  lays  on  the  noun,  as  contrasted  with  the  action  which 
is  connected  with  it.  There  are  sevcfal  instances  (most  of  them 
in  Homer)  m  which  the  geniuve  might  not  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  participle  and  in  view,  moreover,  of  the 
fact  that  the  persons  concerned  are  not  within  hearing  distance  of 
each  other.  These  examples,  which  arc  collected  by  La  Roche, 
have  to  do  for  the  moat  part  with  the  son's  anxious  search  for 
bis  lather,  or  the  loogiog  of  the  wife  aod  servant  for  the  absent 
husband  and  master,  or  of  the  mother  for  her  son.  It  appears 
better  here,  for  the  reason  given,  to  see  in  the  rare  corstruciion 
a  drift  away  from  what  might,  on  other  grounds,  seem  the  more 
natural  accusative,  than  to  follow  Kilhner  and  La  Roche  in  giving 
the  sense  by  'ds  aliquo ',  as  if  ir(|ii  were  to  be  supplied,  and  this 
is  what  Jebb  also  seems  to  imply  in  Soph,  O.  T,  ^07,  akvav  an^. 
In  Soph.  Philoct.  615  we  read 

■at  rauf  Aror  fxatir   i  Aoiprou  nfjtor 

where  Kiihner  says  the  accusative  is  employed  instead  of  the 
usual  genitive,  apparently  meaning  that  the  sense  is  the  same. 
The  words  as  they  stand  mean  merely  thai  Odysseus  heard  a 
statement ;  to  say  that  the  seer  made  it  to  him  personally  (which 
is  what  the  genitive  would  mean)  is  an  unwarranted  liberty  of 
interpretation. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  beside  the  double  case-construction 
involving  the  participle,  the  double  form  of  proleplic  subject  with 
verbs  of  hearing.    Od.  3,  193: 

'Arp«idi)v  At  ml  oAto]  dicourr^  ria^r  lirr*t 

it  T  4Xtf', 
sod  Dcin.  19,  39-  ■<*°vrr  i  nvflpfc  'A0tj>atoi  rijt  inumA^t.  it  noXq  sal 
^itSpmitot.  la  the  former  instimce  the  animate  subject  is  hurried 
over  in  the  eagerness  10  reach  the  more  important  predicate, 
whereas  in  the  latter  lively  fancy  reverses  the  process  and  ele- 
vates the  inanimate  subject  into  a  living  being. 

If  the  foregoing  view  as  to  the  difierence  in  sense  between  the 
accusative  and  the  genitive  as  subject  of  the  participle  and  as 
proleplic  subject  of  the  clause  dependent  upon  a  verb  of  hearing 
is  correct,  we  have  in  it  a  clue  to  the  distinction  everywhere 
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between  these  cases  with  such  verbs.  The  words  that  occur  in 
ihe  genitive  or  the  accusative  with  verbs  of  hearing  may  con- 
vcoiently  be  divided  into  two  main  classes:  i.  Substantives  proper; 
3,  Substantivized  neuter  adj«ctives  and  participles. 

The  substantives  are  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-live 
io  number  and  fall,  according  to  case-usage,  into  three  divisions : 
t,  those  that  occur  in  the  accusative  only,  more  than  halfof  all; 

2,  those  that  occur  only  in  the  genitive,  less  than  one-third ; 

3,  those  that  occur  in  both  the  accusative  and  the  genitive,  less 
than  onc-hfih.  The  classes  are  distinguished  from  each  other  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  words  only  on  broad  lines.  Yet  on  the 
whole  the  contrast  is  striking.  In  class  1  the  presence  of  two 
kinds  of  words  in  particular  is  to  be  noticed  :  such  as  convey 
notions  inherently  disagreeable,  as  diidiftimt,  Skyot,  ixm,  roinjfwira 
and  many  more,  and  those  that  denote  a  violent,  noisy  or  unex- 
pected sound.  The  class  is  largely  composed  of  words  that  do 
not  express  sound,  but  suggest  only  action,  and  the  absence  of 
purely  vocal  utterances  is  particularly  noticeable.  A  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  class  2  is  the  entire  absence  of  what  constituted  so 
large  an  element  in  class  1,  namely,  sharp,  explosive  sounds  and 
offensive  notions  like  airtiAor,  &ht\v^\ia.  Sounds  are  plentiful,  but 
they  are  vocal,  musical,  and  the  note  of  lamentation,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  recognized  melancholy  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  lacking. 
The  play  of  fancy  is  present  in  the  use  of  such  words  as  laxt^t, 
tiaiun,  and  the  comic  tpiSiiv.  Throughout,  the  passivity  of  the 
situation  is  felt  in  the  notion  of  suspension,  subordination  to  an 
influence.  Class  3  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  in  some  measure  a 
meeting  ground  of  the  other  two  classes  and  illustrates  the  facility 
with  which  the  Greek  turns  from  the  one  construction  to  the 
other  according  as  he  sees  in  the  word  at  the  moment  the  notion 
of  a  mere  fleeting  action,  or  that  of  an  unexplored  territory  which 
engages  his  attention.  The  class  is  of  heterogeneous  composj- 
tion,  as  witness  rdfior  and  crvnoc.  The  latter  word  occurs  twice  in 
Homer:  II.  10,  53:,  yiarup  6i  irpvntt  rriwoir  iu,  where  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  preparation  for  the  sound;'  Od.  21,  237,  V  ^  r»  f 

I  A*  Mrviog  to  cmpbtili*  th«  thatp,  clMr-cni  ebaticur  of  ooe  of  tbc 
word*  ol  sound  in  (bi>  Ibt  majr  be  cited  ihe  iiriking  tTanifet  in  Ae»cli.  Sept. 
101 :  rH.i»r  Hioptca.  urifroc  i*  probably  related  to  ())iii^m,  which  cxp[ei>i>eB 
the  lame  kind  ol  aoond  in  (eneral  and  is  ui«d  onljr  in  the  accuiaiive  witb 
a  Tcib  of  heailn|.  No  other  void  Io  which  Ihe  lenae  of  bearing  onlf  ia 
iwoptdj  applicable  ia  found  aiaocialed  with  a  vorb  of  tight. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  VERBS  OFS/Cf/T&'  HEARING.  3?* 

trrarai^s  jr  itwou  Jvfldv  aiau^-  The  prospective  attitude  of  the 
subject  is  foreshadowed  in  the  case  as  in  the  setting.  The  em- 
ployment of  rifiot  in  the  genitive  with  verbs  of  hearing  to  denote 
the  relation  of  the  governed  subject  or  of  the  expectant  hearer  of 
its  provisions  b  too  frequent  to  require  special  illustration.  Plato, 
Legg.  711  D  marks  the  contrast  to  this  in  situation  and  in  sense: 

^rai.  The  legislator  is  spoken  of,  the  cold  critic  that  touches  the 
law  to  create,  not  follow  it.  A  stiilcing  instance  of  the  reversed 
relation,  involving  the  genitive  with  the  participle  is  found  in 
Legg-  839  B. 

The  second  main  division,  which  comprises  substantivized 
neuter  adjectives  and  participles,  about  seventy  in  number,  shows 
almost  invariably  the  accusative.  Among  the  fifty  different  ad- 
jectives thus  employed  the  only  plural  genitives  arc  iti*  iyaiAir 
and  rar  iiiAv,  and  the  only  singulars  are  oiiiv6i  and  M^ty6t,  all  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  participles  show  four  genitive  forms,  all 
plural  and  with  the  article,  which  commonly  attends  the  adjec- 
lives  also.  This  strong  drift  toward  tlie  accusative  aeems  to 
reflect  the  affinity  of  the  governing  verb's  action  for  the  activity 
concealed  under  the  noun  form.  Of  neuter  pronominal  forms 
the  great  mass  are  accusative,  but  toutdv,  iwvA<,  tir,  and  ahir  are  not 
uncommon.  The  only  singulars  are  the  Interrogativcs  tov  and 
Ti'vor,  once  each  in  Ar.  in  reference  to  the  future,  and  one  of  thent 
in  a  situation  of  intense  anxiety  and  suspense. 

Among  the  substantives  which  stand  always  in  the  accusative 
is  the  word  iro^a,  which  occurs  several  times  in  both  numbers. 
Thus  with  reference  to  the  verb  of  hearing,  the  person,  or  what- 
ever endowed  or  conceived  as  endowed  with  life  represents  it. 
stands  at  the  one  pole;  the  name,  compressinf;  the  personal 
relation  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  at  the  other.  Plato, 
Protag.  31 1  E,  shows  the  higher  form  reduced  to  the  gtade  of  the 

lower:   n  jvo/m  SWo  y  XryDfitvor  ntpi  Opvaayopov  a«ovo/it>',  Snilip    .   •   . 

B>uk»  AuixKv.  James  William  Ksrn. 


THE  SCENIC  VALUE  OF  THE   MINIATURES  IN 
THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  TERENCE. 

For  Bourecs  of  iuformation  concerning  the  manners  of  the 
Roman  stage,  it  has  been  usual  to  cite  above  all  the  literary 
record  of  Quint.  (Inst.  Or.  xi,  3,  65  ff.)  and  certain  scholia  of 
the  Donatus  Commenlary  on  Terence  along  with  the  testimony 
from  ancient  art,  including  notably  tlie  scenes  of  the  Pom[>eian 
wall-pictures  and  the  miniatures  of  the  illustrated  manuscripts 
of  Terence,  Accurate  knowledge,  however,  concerning  this  inter- 
esting subject  is  in  nowise  commensurate  with  the  variety  and 
apparent  richness  of  the  material.  The  pictures  that  are  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  scene  in  the  illustrated  manuscripts,' 
represent  the  actors  as  they  appear  at  some  critical  point  in  the 
action  and  the  different  series,  unmistakably  related,  are  all 
referred  to  an  older  original,  which  is  supposed  to  approach  in 
date  the  period  of  the  Terentian  presentation.  Arguments  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  tradition  have  been  found  in  the  possibility  of 
identifying  many  of  the  gestures  shown  with  those  described  by 
Quintilian(l.  c);  in  the  general  harmony  between  the  pictures  and 
certain  situations  assigned  in  the  Donatus  Commenlary,  in  which 
the  scholia  touching  stage  direction  are  commonly  thought  to  be 
excerpts  older  than  the  time  of  Donatus ; '  and  in  the  close  resem- 
blance which  they  bear,  in  action  and  technique,  to  the  Pompeian 
wall-scenes.  Leo  (1.  c.  p.  34a),  considering  the  last  point  to  be  of 
special  importance,  places  the  original  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Imagittes  of  Varro^Romc's  oldest  illustrated  book  (cf.  Pliny, 
N.  H.,  XXV,  2. 11)  which  was  published  about  39  before  Christ — 

'  The  groap  ii  tepTctentcd  by  (dot  M5S,  CPPO,  will)  approiimalclj 
eomplele  leTle*  of  piclutei.  ind  by  three  u-nimportanl  frigment*  (ct.  Leo, 
Kb.  M.  38,  p.  33G,  n.  1,  and  iiitil.  Die  Gcbltd.  dei  tiriech,  u.  ROtn.  Lcipi, 
■390,  p.  104).  Fotlovlnn  Hoting  (Codex  Dunelmengii  of  Terence,  John* 
Hopk.  Univ.  nils.,  iS^K,  p.  311,  a.  3).  I  d«tignale  the  Uunotmenlii  O 
(Oxonieniis),  since  It  may  oot  be  called  I>  tot  (ear  of  confoslon  with  (he 
Vlctotiaou*. 

*Sil(l  (1.  c,  p.  103]  hold*  cbe  contrary  vi«w. 

la 
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and  before  the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  Pease  ingeniously  argues 
(Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Assoc,  1887,  p.  40)  that  the  editor  of  the 
archetype  of  the  P  tatnily  must  have  taken  his  illustrations  from 
a  very  old  manuscript,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Calliopiau 
recension,  since  the  division  into  scenes  is  often  dilTerent '  and 
the  order  of  plays  has  been  changed,  presumably  to  that  of  the 
ancient  illustrated  editioo  (And.,  Eun.,  Heaut..  Ad..  Hec,  Phor.). 
Since  the  actors  are  shown  with  masks,  the  originals  must  in  any 
case  be  assigned  to  the  post-Terentian  period  (cf.  Diomed.  p-489 
and  Cic.  de  Or.  Ill,  221).' 

By  the  same  radical  estimate  which  at  once  rejects  the  value  of 
the  Donatus  "  Gcsleuscholien"  for  the  ancient  stage  and  disputes 
the  reliability  of  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  illustrated  manu- 
scripts, Sittl  (1.  c,  p.  305)  eliminates  from  consideration  two 
principal  sources  of  information.  Thus,  in  a  treatise  from  which 
much  might  be  expected,  he  is  permitted  to  contribute  but  Utile 
upon  the  matter  of  comic  gesture.  While  recogniiing  an  older 
original  for  the  miniatures  and  a  measurable  amount  of  accuracy 
m  tlie  reproduction  of  masks  and  costume,  he  considers  them 
unauthoritative  as  far  as  the  portrayal  of  ancient  gesture  is  con- 
cerned, because  the  copyist  is  surmised  to  have  introduced  the 
customs  of  his  own  period. 

"  Die  Bilder,"  he  asserts,  "gehoren  ihrer  kuntttgeschichtlichen 
Stellung  nach  nicht  zu  einer  antiken  Technik,  sondern  zu  der  im 
neunten  Jahrhundert  entwickelten  Galtung  der  Federzeichnungcn, 
welche  gerade  in  den  Bewegungen  einen  derben  Realismus  auf- 
weisen.  Daher  ist  in  den  Ter«nzbildem  die  antike  Zeic  hen  tradition 
der  Gebarden  verlassen  und  das  taglichc  Leben  (z.  B..  erwabnte 
italienische  Gcwohnhcit,  die  Fingerspitzen  zusammenzulegeo) 
luchgebildet." 

From  the  close  relation  of  ancient  comedy  to  the  customs  of 
real  life  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  system  of  gesticulation 


I  A.  Mai,  in  an  autograph  prefixed  to  P,  ootet  ■  plctore  at  H««ni.  3.  ]. 
31,  (rtprodnced  in  bl*  U.  Accii  Pluuti  (tag.  leediu,  etc,  Med.  1815,  p. 
47).  otnting  in  C,  (neither  i>  it  in  P).  and  on  the  other  b«nd  C  bu  one  at 
HcauL  5.  a,  omitlcd  in  tMlh  F  ind  P.  V  leave*  *  >p>cc ;  P  make*  no  pro- 
viaion  lor  iti  intertion,  merely  indluiing  ibe  rOlei  in  red  capita]*.  Were 
•aeb  d««l*«d  bj  (he  copyitt  f 

'  Other  opinloa*  concerning  the  date  ue  given  in  Wieteler,  Tlieater- 
geblnde  u.  Denkm.  d«*  Sohnenwca.  bel  den  Ctlech.  u.  Horn.,  GCIt.  iSjt, 
p.  63. 
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employed  on  the  comic  stage  was  lacking  in  a  highly  developed 
artificiality.' 

The  dilettante  cft'ort  of  Canon  Andrea  de  Jorio  (La  mimica 
degli  ancicbi  invcstigata  nel  gestire  napolilano,  NapoH,  1833).  who 
sought  to  interpret  the  gestures  of  ancient  art  and  those  described 
in  writings,  by  the  modern  gesticulation  of  the  Neapolitans,  baa, 
in  addition,  furnished  some  good  evidence  that  the  general  sys- 
tem of  gesture  once  prevailing  in  ancient  Italy  is  substantially  the 
same  as  now  observed.  Mr.  MalJery'  further,  commentin);  on 
the  similarity  of  ibe  merely  emotional  gestures  and  attitudes  of 
modem  Italy  to  those  of  the  classics,  compares  very  aptly  the 
attitude  of  a  pulcineUa,  drawn  from  life  in  the  streets  of  Naples, 
with  the  characteristic  abandon  in  limb  of  the  fawning,  clownish 
ttrvia  of  the  Vatican  Terence.  A  highly  wrought  realism, 
therefore,  and  the  marks  of  later  Italian  life  do  not  force  the  con- 
clusion that  these  did  not  exist  in  the  older  period.  It  remains 
true,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  pictures  for  critical  purposes  will 
depend  not  only  upon  their  claims  to  an  older  original,  but  also 
upon  the  &ithfulness  with  which  this  ia  represented  in  the  later 
manuscript-drawings,  and  the  opinion  of  Sitll  is  pertinent  in  sug- 
gesting the  need  of  evidence  for  the  latter. 

With  a  stable  basis  of  investigation,  the  method  of  Leo,  who 
identified  in  the  miniatures  many  of  the  gestures  described  by 
Quintilian,  might  be  further  employed  with  interesting  results; 
but  even  apart  from  such  identification,  the  variety  and  complete- 
ness of  the  situations  portrayed, — with  the  constant  possibility  of 
interpretation  by  the  accompanying  text — must  always  insure  for 
the  collection  a  distinct  and  unique  value  in  the  estimate  of 
■cenie  action. 

Gesticulation  as  the  accompaniment  of  speech  is  characteristic  of 
the  southern  blood,  and,  among  the  Italians,  the  play  of  the  fingers 
as  a  means  of  interpretation,  is  a  matter  of  familiar  observation. 
In  the  Terence  miniatures  the  prominence  given  to  the  dispositioo 

■  Conpftre  (or  example  QuioC.  IdiI.  Or.  II,  10. 13  Acioiei  comici  .  .  . 
nequc  Itm  piortut,  ut  no»  vulgo  loqoimur,  pronanlUol,  quod  e»*ct  aln* 
art*  Dcqaa  procnl  umen  ■  nainia  (ccedunt,  quo  vitio  perirel  imitatlo,  i«4 
iDOteiil  communla  huiua  *flrmoni>  decore  quodtni  (ucnlco  cxorniat. 
Si«  aUo  DonaL  Commonf.  do  Comoedia,  p.  S  (RaiS.V 

'AhqobI  K«pott  of  ib«  Bureau  of  Eibnology,  1879-80,  NVaih.  1E81,  p.  391, 
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ofthe  6ngerB  is  very  striking,  and  it  is  probable  that,  after  the 
incroductiOD  of  masks  upon  (he  stage,  the  fiogcrs  were  taxed  to 
an  unusual  degree,  but  in  accordance  with  a  set  system,'  to  make 
clear  much  that  might  otherwise  have  been  disclosed  by  facial 
expiession.'  Since  in  all  (he  manuscripts  the  general  grouping, 
action  and  postures  are  sufficiently  identical  to  establish  the 
unmistakable  relation  of  the  different  series,  it  is  in  these  less 
obtrusive  gestures  that  the  marks  conjectured  by  Sittl  or  the 
careless  divergencies  from  a  copy  might  he  discovered.  To  this 
end  a  comparison  of  all  the  manuscripts  which  show  most  clearly 
the  supposed  andent  tradition  tn  the  smaller  matters  of  the  play 
ofthe  fingers  and  the  hands  will  be  significant  in  determining  the 
accuracy  with  which  this  tradition  has  actually  been  preserved. 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  S|)eak  in  greater  detail  of  the 
published  forms  in  which  the  pictures  have  been  available.  Only 
those  of  the  Vatican  MS  are  accessible  in  complete  series. 
These,  imperfectly  published,  first  by  De  Berger  (Comment- de 
personis  vulgo  larvis  seu  mascheris,  etc.,  Francof.  ct  Lips.  1725), 
and  later  in  two  Italian  editions  (Forttguerra,  Urbini  1736,  and 
Cocquelines,  Rome  1767),  are  manifestly  inaccurate.  A  marked 
difference  in  the  representation  of  gestures  is  to  be  observed,  and 
Cocquelines,  the  best  of  the  three,  where  pictures  are  wanting  for 
the  division  of  scenes  accepted  by  bim,  devises  such  as  are  con- 
sidered fitting  for  the  situation.' 


■  Cf.  Qnlni.  IdbL  Or.  ai,  3. 103  a  ptiegrlnis  lehelfa  tancn  prope  recepta 
lictnula  tcaenio  c»L 

•  The  ichool-rule*  elaborated  by  Qufnt.  foi  ibe  oraioi  and  (he  attentioa 
piid  (0  (he  i>i«ltet  by  oth«t  orittim  wboic  works  ace  loil  (e.  %.  Ploliu*  and 
Nifiillu*.  ci.  Ijnint.  xl,  y.  43),  emphaiiic  the  impotlince  witb  whicb  it  aas 
regafdcd. 

'Audi.  I.  3  la  iTptcal,  with  Ibe  nole  :  "In  codlce  Bibllolhecae  Vat. 
nnlla  hii  viillut  ictotiK  peiaona  .  . .  noi  rcro  .  . ,  Dit>  pctionam  irvtcutpli 
el  ad  lerrindam  noitra  in  edltlone  an)(o(m<talein  ponl  car>vimu>." 

The  Viiican  pictuie  of  Mraii.  and  Davui  with  ibc  child,  v.  7*6  Mu,  ii 
Inaciled  at  T.  711  and  (he  figure  of  Ujcis  auppHed  (or  the  scene  at  <r.  716. 
(P  and  C  are  alike ;  F  Ucka  Andtla.)  In  like  mannor  claboraie  picture* 
ate  de*i*ed  fot  Andr.  j.  1  ^  v.  810,  and  lor  5.  i^«.  S41.  (In  P  apace* 
appear,  but  no  pklute.)  Al  Andr.  j,  y=.  v.  9J7  the  figut«a  of  Pamphiln* 
and  Chulnui  are  found  (P  adds  Da*u*} ;  at  Ad.  3.  6^«.  jli  ibe  figure 
of  Hegio  app«at*i  at  Ad.  *.  S83  the  picture  »(  Syru*  and  t>emeB  1* 
repealed  from  tlt«   precediog  aceae.    ConiraatUig  Foittgueita  and  C«c- 
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Most  accurate  in  technique,  but  ffivin^  only  isolated  pictures, 
are  the  facsimiles  of  D'Agincourt  (Mistoiie  de  I'art  par  Ics  monu- 
ments, Paris  1823,  T.  5.  PI.  35  and  36).'  These,  with  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Phormio  included  in  the  Harvard  edition  of  the 
play  (Cambridge,  1894},  supply  the  only  reliable  copies  of  C. 

In  the  case  of  P,  Madame  Dacier  has  said  much  that  is  inter- 
esting, but  Picart'a  execution  of  those  pictures  which  her 
enthusiasm  required  for  her  translation  of  Terence  (Amsterdam, 
1734),  depicts  ihe  actors  performing  in  ediRces  ot  modern  con- 
struction and  may  thus  be  duly  estimated.  Faithful  reproductions 
are  published  by  Chalelain  (Pal^.  des  class,  lat  pi.  vii,  Andr.  i.  5 
and  Ad.  5.  3)  and  by  Champollion  (Pal£og.  des  class,  lat.  pt.  iv, 
Eun.  2.  3). 

F  has  had  even  less  notice.  A.  Mai  (M.  Accli  Plauti  fragment, 
tnedita,  eic,  Med.  1815}  gives  (pp.  51  and  61)  the  masks  lo  the 
Ad.  and  Phor.,and  (p. 47)  the  picture  at  Heaut.  3. 3.32  (=  v.  592 
Dx.),  for  which  C  makes  no  provision.'  Chalelain's  specimen 
page  of  the  manuscript  (I.  c,  pi.  viii)  shows  the  scene  at  Ad.  3. 4. 

The  last  of  the  group,  the  Dunelmensis,  shows  unmbiakable 
traces  of  mediaeval  influence.  The  fiifures  are  larger  and  coarser 
than  those  of  the  general  type,  grotesque  and  clownish,  with 
fingers  disproponionately  long  and  conspicuous,  and  inferior 
artistic  ability  is  everywhere  evident  (cf.  Hoeing,  I.  c,  p.  313). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Vatican  apparatus  is  useless  for  a  fiill 
grouping  of  typical  gestures  and  that  for  the  information  which 
is  desirable  concerning  F  and  P  recourse  must  he  had  to  the 
manuscripts  themselves.  The  results  therefore  of  a  comparison 
which  sought  for  detailed  evidence  of  a  copy  common  to  both. 


quotino,  the  frtlegtti  of  the  Phoimio  in  Ihe  (otnitr  dot*  doty  In  the  latter 
(ot  the  tlccyra.  bimllarlj  Ihe  atJuulat  ol  ihe  Eunuchu*  *nd  the  Hecrra 
ar*  exchanged.  Al  lloaut.  4.  31=  v.  71  j,  in  a  (roup  of  fire  figures,  one 
•bow*  the  Older,  Bacchi*.  Clinia,  Phiygla.  Dromo,  Syrui  1  in  Ihe  other  Ihe 
order  i*  ^yiun,  Uiumo,  (Jllnia,  Bacchis,  Phtyc'*-  I'  *'"  ^  obieived  that 
we  have  here  not  a  mere  mailer  of  inbsiilaiing  designaiioni  of  Ihe  ligure*. 
In  one,  the  lit>t  liguie  is  a  feiuilc  :  In  ilie  other,  a  slave.  Olber  ilmllar 
mattCTi  mfght  be  noted. 

'  Thoae  ahiiw,  besides  a  lerlea  o(  giotesqae  masks,  the  scenea  at  Andr. 
1.  5  ;  4-31  Prologiii  Phoi.i  Fhor.  1.  4 1  Ean.  1.  1 ;  4.  7  ;  Heant.  1. 1  [all 
(cpioduced  In  Vi'ieselet  [1.  c,  TaL  *.  and  x.]]. 

*  Reproduced  in  the  edition  of  Giles  (Lond.  1837)  and  in  Wieieler  0-  e., 
Ta(.  T.  119  and  a.  9). 
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will  be  partially  indicated  below.  The  first  example  will  illustrate 
bolh  the  correctness  of  the  method  suggested  and  the  caution 
to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  pictures. 

A  common  gesture  amongf  modern  itatiana  for  scoring  points 
as  they  are  successively  presented  in  discourse,  as  it  were  the 
commas  of  speech,  is  that  made  by  placing  together  the  tips 
of  the  thumb  and  lirst  finger,  approximating  a  circle,  the  others 
being  carelessly  relaxed  or  elevated.  This  position  seems  indi- 
cated by  Quint,  xi,  3.  101  pollici  proximus  digitus  mediumque, 
qua  dexter  est,  unguem  polHcis  sumino  suo  iungens,  remissis 
ceteris,  est  et  approbantibui  et  Horrantibiu  et  dUtinguenfibtts 
decorus.  jorio  (I.  c,  p.  S6)  shows  that  this  gesture  was  also  a 
Neapolitan  sign  for  inquiry,  and  he  mentions  another,  which 
difTcrs  but  a  little  in  the  disposition  of  the  unemployed  fingers, 
and  which  was  used  in  the  sense  of  "good ! "  (cf.  Quint  I.  c,  "appro- 
bantibus  ").  Beda  (De  computo  vel  loquela  digiioruro,  p.  3j6,  %  i, 
ed.Siitl),  quoting  Hieronym us,  gives  evidence  that  in  antiquity 
the  elements  of  the  same  gesture  made  up  the  sign  for  marriage, 
"  Triginta  refeninlur  ad  nupiias ;  nam  et  ipsa  digitorum  con- 
iu net io  quasi  molli  osculo  se  complectens  et  foederans,  maritiim 
pingit  et  coniugem."  This  practically  is  one  of  the  few  out  of 
Ihe  large  number  of  gestures  described  by  Rabelais,  the  signi- 
ficance of  which  is  explained.  Nazdecabre  (Pantagniel  Bk.  Ill, 
ch.  xx)  is  described  as  having  elevated  his  left  hand,'  the  fingers 
reuined  'fistways  closed  together',  except  the  thumb  and  the 
forefinger  the  nails  of  which  *  he  softly  joined  and  coupled  to  one 
another '.  "  I  understand,"  quoth  Pantagruci, "  what  be  mcaneth 
by  that  sign.  It  denotes  marriage.'"  The  position,  formed 
however  upon  the  right  hand,  seems  indicated  also  by  Apuleius 
(Met.  IV,  3S)  where  the  adorers  of  Venus  are  shown  "ad- 
moventes  oribus  suis  dexteram  piimore  digito  in  erectum  pollt- 
cem  residenle." 

With  these  literary  notices  of  a  gesture  which  is  still  perpet- 
uated io  Italian  custom  as  a  sign  of  love  (Jorio,  I.  c,  p.  46)  BDd 

>  It  •honld  be  noted  thit  St  Jerone'i  lymbol  (or  Ihlicy  U  made  on  the 
ttfl\i.tA.  C(.  Bedi  (1.  c-  Is)'  tr«c«nU  In  dcilci*,  quemadmodtm  ttlgiala 
in  lacTi. 

'  J'enteods,  dill  Psntsgruet,  ceqo'll  ptacund  par  cctiuy  aifnc-  II  d«n«t« 
mariagt  \  el  d'aboodftni  le  aombrc  irenteDaire,  action  la  proleHioD  dea 
FjtIiagorieDt.    Vou*  acrei  muld. 
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in  the  other  si^ificxtions  noted,  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Terence  ministures  is  most  interesting;  but  these  miniatures  are 
ofbut  little  use  in  determinin);  its  scenic  value,  when  it  is  found 
from  the  collected  instances  as  shown  by  the  Vatican  reproduc- 
tions and  F  and  P.  that  no  strict  uniforniity  is  preserved  in  the 
dramatic  situations  to  which  the  gesture  is  assigned.  The  prints 
of  Cocquelines  and  De  Berger  dilTer  mucli  as  K  and  P ;  out  of  tS 
instances  of  the  gesture  in  the  latter,  Cocqueltnes  has  only  14. 
F  and  P  agree  in  giving  it  to  Pythias  (Eun.  4.  5  =  V.  727); 
Thais  (Eun,  4.  6  =  v.  739);  Parmeno  (Eun.  5.  8  =  v.  1031); 
Chremea  (Heaut.  3.  3  =  v.  562);  Hegio  (Ad.  3,  4  =  v.  447); 
Demea  (Ad.  5.  6  =  v.  889) ;  Laches  (Hecy.  4.  a  =  v,  577) ; 
Laches  (Hecy.  4.  3  =  v.  607);  Demipho  (F)  =  Chremes  (P) 
(Ph.  4.  3  =  V.  606). 

In  F  the  fingers  are  often  shown  merely  tending  together,  and 
at  Eun.  4.  5,  the  thumb  and  third  Anger,  instead  of  the  first,  are 
involved ;  at  Eun.  5.  8  (9),  the  second  and  the  thumb  are  em- 
ployed. P  shows  it,  besides  for  Parmeno,  for  both  Thraso  and 
Gnatho,  (Eun),  5,  8  (9) ;  for  Chaerea  (Eun.  5.  lo  =  v.  1049),  and 
for  Pbilotis  (Hecy.  i.  i  =  v.  58).  F  alone  has  it  for  Gnatho 
(Eun.  4,7  =  v.  771);  Bacchis  (Heaul.  2. 4  =  v.  381)  whereas  in  P, 
she  holds  a  small  object  between  the  fingers ;  Demea  (Ad.  5.  4  = 
V.  855) ;  and  Geta  (Ph.  3.  3  =  v.  348). 

By  an  examination  of  the  situations  in  which  the  manuscripts 
show  tlie  gesture  in  common,  the  conclusion  that  it  was  charac- 
teristically a  signof  interrogation  or  inquiry  was  drawn  apart  from 
other  information  concerning  its  significance.  Some  instances 
possibly  exemplify  the  attitude  described  by  Quintilian  as  that 
of  an  "  approbans  "  or  "  distinguens."  ' 

^Chaerea  (Euo.  5. 10^  v.  1049]  and  Dem«a  in  (he  monologne  (Ad.  5.  4^ 
T*.  Sjs  to  SSiJ  lie  cited  by  Joiio  (I.  c,  p.  49)  as  Intunce*  oi  the  ilgn  of 
»Io*e".  The  MSS  C  F  P,  hawe*ei,  do  not  divide  at  *.  SSi,  as  do  the 
publiibed  picmres  which  Ihe  canon  Died,  so  Ibal  la  the  nianuactlpl  picture, 
which  »ho*r9  both  Demea  and  Syrni,  a  critical  aitualion  ii  poitiayed  in  the 
longer  paaiage  ol  it.  355  lo  S89.  and  the  gesture  may  naturally  be  aailgned 
lo  the  excited  Inquirica  of  Demei  v.  SS3.  In  the  Eun.  paauge,  Chaeiea'a 
part  ia  a  minor  one  :  he  is  prominent  only  in  Ihe  latter  pari  of  the  •cene, 
where  hit  wotda  show  Quintlllan'B  "  approval  "■  Cf.  v.  1086.  ac  lubenler) 
T.  10S7,  placet.  He  w  alau  ihown  as  addreaiing  Goatho  (cf.  Ihe  lest). 
Furthermore,  one  ahould  expect  the  Ufl  kand  lo  be  a*ed  ia  the  (ign  for 
lore. 
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RevKwini;  the  situations  iavolved  in  the  instances  presented  by 
F  and  P  io  common,  the  value  of  the  gesture  is,  id  most  cases, 
clear. 

At  Eun.  4.  5  =  V.  727,  the  two  figures  of  Chremes  and  Pythias 
are  shown.  The  youth  enters  from  the  left,  uncertain  in  gait  and 
speech  after  a  drunken  debauch,  while  Pythias  propounds  eager 
interrogatories,  gesticulating  with  the  right  band.  Compare  v.  733, 
Anabiitiamamilitc?  v.735,nil  dixit,  tu  ut  sequerere  sese?  v.  736, 
Eho,  nonne  id  sat  erat  ? 

Eun.  4.  6  =  V.  739.  Pythias  on  the  right,  in  pose  of  rest,  sup- 
ports a  casket  on  the  left  arm.  Thais  appears  from  the  opposite 
side  inveighing  against  Thraso. 

In  V.  753  the  girl  has  been  dispatched  for  the  casket  of  tokens, 
and  since  she  now  is  seen  with  the  box  in  hand,  the  grouping 
depicted  evidently  belongs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  scene.  The 
actioQof  Chremes,  loo,  who,  on  the  point  of  exit,  looks  back  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  merttrix  is  indicated  at  v.  763.  Thais  seems  to 
use  the  gesture  to  punctuate  a  series  of  arguments  thai  Chremes 
should  bestir  himself  against  Thraso  for  the  possession  of  the 
girl  in  her  charge.  "  Consider  this  further,"  says  she  (v.  759), 
"  your  rival  is  a  foreigner,  with  less  influence,  fewer  friends,  is  less 
known." 

Eun.  5.  8  (9)  =  V.  1031.  Chaerea,  who,  as  he  enten,  exclaims 
joyfuUy  at  his  good  fortune,  "  O  populares,  ecquis  me  hodie  vtvit 
fortuiiiitior  ?  "  is  the  object  of  interest.  The  three  other  (ij^ures 
Parmcno,  Thnwo  and  Gnatho,  are  evidently  curious  to  know  the 
cause  of  such  extreme  joy.  Parmeno  who  is  nearest  the  youth 
questions  apart  (v.  1034),  "  Quid  hie  laetus  est  ?  " ' 

The  scene  at  Heaut.  3.  3  =  v.  562,  is  marked  by  Chremes's 
rapid  questioning,  first  of  Clitipho  then  of  Syrus,  as  to  the  latlcr's 
design  hatched  up  for  Menedemus.  The  dialogue  is  largely 
between  Chremes  and  Syrus  who  is  advancing  towards  him,  and 
(he  attitudes  of  the  two  point  to  the  latter  part  of  the  scene 
in  which  comes  the  chief  contribution  to  the  plot  of  the  piay  as 
the  slave  reveals  his  plan.  Chremes  interrupts  with  inquiries  at 
vv.  595  (twice).  596,  597,  598,  603,  605,  606,  607,  61 1,  61 2,  613. 

Ad.  3.  4  ^  V.  447.  Geta  stands  in  the  centre  in  an  attitude  of 
excitement,  strained  and  comical,  having  disclosed  to  Hegio  his 

>  D«  B*rg<r  girc*  Ihc  itgn  to  all  (btci  1  Cocqaol.  anij  to  Tbt«»o ;  F  and 
P  only  to  PaiBcno. 
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family's  woes  coosequent  upon  Aeschinus'  desertion.  The  old 
man  here  employs  (be  gesture,  and  with  figure  and  eyes  afire, 
bursts  into  the  impassioned  exclamation  "  Pro  di  immortales, 
facinus  indlgntim,  Geta,  quod  narras  !  "  (vv.  447-4S). 

Ad.  5.  6  ^  V.  889.  In  a  short  scene  between  Demea  and 
Geta,'  the  old  man  plays  the  affable,  with  complimentarj-  expres- 
sions to  the  slave  reinforced  by  the  gesture.  (Cf  Quintilian's 
"  approval ".)  "  Geta,  hominem  msximi  preti  te  esse  bodie 
iudicavi  animo  meo,"  etc  (vv.  891-97), 

Hccy.  4.  3  =  V.  577).  Sostrata  in  a  dialogue  with  Pamphilua 
reveals  her  resolution  to  retire  into  the  country  in  order  to 
remove  the  fancied  obstacle  to  her  son's  happiness.  Laches 
(unnamed  in  F),  who  takes  no  part  in  the  dialogue,  stands  on 
one  side  overhearing  it  (cf.  the  next  scene  v.  607 :  Quem  cum  isloc 
sermonem  habueris,  procul  kinc  slans.  accepi,  uxor)  and  seems 
to  indicate  by  the  gesture  his  secret  approval  which  is  openly 
expressed  in  the  following  scene  (cf.  4. 3.  v.  610),  In  this  F  and  P 
again  show  him  with  the  gesture,  while  in  the  Vatican  prints  it  is 
unfittingly  transferred  lo  Sostrsta. 

Ph.  4.  3  =  V.  606.  Geta  and  the  third  figure  of  the  group, 
including  besides  the  slave,  Antipho  and  two  old  men,  are  the 
engaging  figures.  The  fourth  figure  with  the  gesture  under 
consideration,  ia  called  by  F,  Demipho,  by  C  and  P,  Chremes,  * 
variation  which  introduces  difficulties  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
text.  The  threatening  attitude,  however,  of  the  third  figure 
seems  to  make  il  certain  that  this  figure  represents  Demipho 
(so  C  and  P),  at  the  climax  of  the  scene,  where  Ota  reveals  that 
he  has  promised  to  the  parasite,  with  hardihood  unwarranted,  ti 
sum  of  money  for  which  his  master  is  to  be  responsible  (vv.  636  ff.). 
All  are  intent  to  hear  the  amount  promised,  and  Chremes  at  this 
point  urges  (v.  643].  Cedo  quid  postiilat  ?  (v.  643)  Quarttum  ?  die. 

A  further  marked  difference  between  the  manuscripts  in  the 
characteristic  substitution  by  ?  of  the  first  and  second  fingers  in 
those  positions  in  which  F  shows  the  first  alone  extended,  the 
thumb  being  usually  apart.  This  occurs  in  the  ordinary  positions 
of  pointing  and  in  others  where  the  fingers  seem  disposed  for  00 
special  effect.'  The  type  common  in  P  is  designated  by  Silil 
(I.  c,  p.  aS6,  3)  an  ear-mark  of  post-classic  art. 

'  V  ttitnt%  the  mine*  in  obvioui  error. 

*  EtampUi  ue  numeiou*.     For  tbc  act  o(  pointing,  I  cite  Eun,  4.  7 
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Again,  an  ntlitude  in  the  miniatures  that  is  typical  in  passages 
of  soliloquy,  usually  monologues,  is  that  of  the  hand  directed 
toward  the  face  while  the  head  inclines  downward  as  if  to  meet  it. 
The  fingers  are  variously  disposed.  In  themovement  of  thehand 
may  frequently  be  discovered  the  emotional  value  which  Quintiliaa 
(xi.  3.  103,  cf.  q6)  assigns  to  it :  digitos  cum  summi  coicrunt,  ad 
OS  referre,  cur  quibusdam  displicucrii,  oescio  ;  nam  id  et  leviter 
admiraoies  et  interim  subila  indignatione  velui  pavescentes  et 
deprecantes  facinius.  P  and  F,  however,  show  no  uniformity 
either  in  defining  the  position  of  the  hand  or  in  tlie  disposition 
of  the  fingers.  At  Eun.  4.  2  =  v.  629  and  4.  3  =  v.  643  Phaedria 
is  shown  in  F  with  the  lirst  linger  extended,  the  hand  tendinf; 
upwards.  In  F  the  first  finger  rests  above  the  eyebrow.  At 
EuD.  5.  I  =  V.  817,  Thais  appears  in  F,  advancing  with  arm 
raised  high  and  with  hand  compressed  and  touching  her  brow. 
The  gesture  suggests  that  of  striking  the  forehead,  while  in  P 
her  clenched  hand  merely  tends  upwards  and  is  removed  from 
her  face. 

In  Eun.  5,  5  =  V.  971  Laches,  in  F,  has  the  less  pronounced 
gesture;  in  P,  the  forefinger  extended  rests  upon  the  left  cheek. 
The  same  positions  are  shown  in  reversed  order  for  Clinia,  Heaut. 
2.  2  =  V.  330.  At  Heaut  3.  3  =  v.  242  the  figure  named  Qinia 
in  P  (Clitipho  in  F),  with  all  fingers  bent  under  and  hand  against 
cheek,  seems  to  be  supporting  his  head.  In  F  he  is  shown  with 
his  arm  sharply  elevated,  all  his  hnijeis  extended,  and  his  hand 
directed  toward  his  face.  At  Phor.  1.3  =  v.  153  Antipho  with 
his  arm  extended  and  bis  right  hand  uplifted  rests  his  first  and 
second  fingers  on  his  left  brow  (F).  In  P  and  C.'  the  first  finger 
alone  is  extended  and  touches  the  left  cheek.  Similar  difierences 
appear  in  the  pictures  at  Eun.  v.  943  (Parmeno),  Heaut.  v.  874 
(Chremes).  Ad.  v.  364  (Demea);  Phor.  v.  534  (Geia);  v.  766 
(Demipho). 


(Saaga  P  =  TbiM<i  T)\  ;.  4  (Punncno}  i  Hcaot.  i.  1  (Clillph«) ;  4.  i 
(Syriut,  palnllnf  downwardi  \  c(.  Quint,  {xl,  3.  94),  *«r*u«  in'  larxm  et 
qaiii  ptODui  orenot,  Koi  other  potitions  c(.  Eun.  J.  6  tPxihiM)!  Heaut. 
4.4  (Phiygia  F^  Baccbii  P)  i  4.S  (Htnedeaiiia);  5.3  (Sodrau);  Ad.  1.  1 
(Hicio)i  I.  t  (A«>ebinu*)i  3.  1  (Uioni<i)i  Hicr-  3-  t  (Patnphllaa); 
Phor.  s.  4  (IHoiipbo)  i  4.  3  (G«ta].  «t  »a«pe. 

The  Haivaid  pkiute*  (or  ih«  Pbor,  arc  much  like  Ihoie  of  P. 

■  Au«(ding  lo  tb«  HarvBcd  photograpb*. 
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Another  gesture,  which  appears  not  infrequently,  viz.  that  of 
extended  first  finger,  other  fingers  bent  down,  the  thumb  rcstiog 
on  the  second,  is  so  variously  shown  that  the  type  for  de6nite 
situations  is  destroyed.  Thus  at  Eun.4.7  =  v.771  F  and  Pshow 
it  in  common  for  Cbremes;  at  Eun.  5,  5=:  v.  971,  F  gives  it  to 
Parmeno,  while  in  P  he  is  shown  with  open  palms  and  fingers 
extended.  Dromo  has  it  in  F  at  Heaut.  2.  3  =  v.  243,  while  P, 
with  the  substitution  noted  above,  modifies  the  gesture  by  showing 
the  5rst  and  second  fingers  out,  and  the  thumb  on  the  third  which 
is  bent  upon  the  palm.  The  form  which  appears  here  in  P  may 
be  exemplified  in  both  manuscripts  at  Hecy.  3. 4  =  v.  4i5(Sosia), 
5.  3  =  V.  799  (Bacchis).  Phor.  4.  1  =  567  (Chremes) ;  5.  5  =  v. 
839  (Aniipho).  Other  numerous  instances  in  which  it  occurs  in 
but  one  of  the  two  manuscripts  clearly  define  the  type,  but 
leave  unsettled  any  opinion  concerning  the  correctness  of  its 
claims.  Where  it  is  found  in  F,  P  often  substitutes  the  open 
palm  and  extended  6ngers,  e.  g.  Ad.  v.  447  (Demea) ;  Hecy.  v. 
336  (Pamphilus) ;  v.  607  (id.) ;  Phor.  v.  348  (Phormio). 

Thus  br  tlie  examples  cited  have  been  of  characteristic 
gestures  selected  from  different  plays;  but  before  drawing  a 
conclusion  it  will  be  well  for  the  purpose  in  hand  to  include  a 
comparison  of  F,  P  and  C  (using  Cocquelines)  at  the  strikingly 
comical  scene  of  Eun.  4.  7  =:  v.  771  where  the  braggart  soldier 
comes  indignantly  with  his  following  to  storm  the  house  of  Thais. 
This  has  often  been  reproduced  from  the  Vatican  with  varying 
identification  of  the  characters  and  conflicting  esplanations.' 
The  representations  of  F  and  P  differ  markedly  in  boih  attitudca 
and  gestures.  The  first  figure  on  the  left,  Gnalho.  is  seen  in  C 
and  P  excitedly  girding  or  ungirding  a  scarf  about  his  waisL. 
In  F  he  lifts  his  right  arm  aloft,  tending  to  form  a  circle  with  his 
thumb  and  first  finger,  his  left  hand  being  disengaged  and  all 
his  fingers  extended.  Thraso,  the  third  of  the  group,  advancing 
with  action,  points  with  his  first  finger  to  the  right  (Fand  C). 
P  adds  also  the  second  finger  (cf.  above).  Donax,  the  fourth 
figure,  in  C  and  P,  grasps  in  his  right  hand  a  club-like  object 
(the  "  vectis  "  of  v.  774),  while  the  left  seizes  the  scarf  (iio<rv/idq) 
about  his  shoulder.    Named  Simalio  in  F,  the  figure  is  shown 

■  Cf.  Wietelei  (I.e., PI. x.  Fig.  j ;  Baome laiei  (Denk. des  kl.  All. II,  p. 38. 
Fig.914):  Scht<ibet(AlU*«f  ClMi.  Aniiq.,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  5)1  Leo(Kh.M. 
pp.  339-340)' 
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with  Ihe  arm  lifted  high  over  the  head,  and  the  next  figure  (Doaax 
in  K)  assumes  the"veciis".  This  figure,  in  P,  is  Simalio  with 
arm  elevaied ;  in  C,  Syriscus  bearing  in  the  right  hand  a  whisk 
(cf.  Ptaut.  Men.  vv.  77  and  391).' 

On  the  right  F  shows  a  door  hetween  the  advancing  crowd 
and  the  merttrix  and  Chremes  who  are  within.  Syriscua  (F 
and  P),  having  reached  this  point,  halts  and  turns  to  those 
behind.  In  P  00  door  appears,  but  the  figure  which  faces  those 
that  arc  advancing,  grasps  a  gourd-tike  object  the  end  of  which 
is  held  by  the  figure  preceding.  C,  omitting  the  door,  designates 
here  the  figure  Siinalio  and  represents  it  much  as  F.  Wieselei 
and  Leo  have  made  much  of  the  attitude  of  Thais  who  stands 
in  C  and  P  as  though  in  deep  thought  or  perhaps  careless  and 
tuconcerned,  with  her  right  hand  supporting  her  cheek,  tlie  elbow 
resting  on  the  other  hand  crossed  about  the  waist.  In  F,  how- 
ever, she  awaits  the  storm  in  pious  supplication  with  hands 
crossed  religiously  over  her  breast. 

Certain  dilTerences  are  further  to  be  mentioned  in  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  tudiculat  prefixed  to  the  plays,  P  being 
much  superior  to  F,  and  both  evincing  greater  elaboration  for 
the  early  plays  of  the  manuscripts.  F,  after  the  Heaut.,  places 
the  masks  merely  upon  waving,  rough-drawn  lines  of  bltie. 
At  the  Hec,  the  collection  is  wholly  omitted.  Nor  is  the 
number  of  masks  represented  with  regularity,  F  having,  for  the 
Ad.  and  Phor.,  eight  each,  P,  at  these  places,  thirteen.  In  P 
some  of  the  aediculae  are  ornamented  with  birds  (so  Ad.  Hec. 
Phor.),  a  device  popular  in  the  Carolingi^n  Renaissance,  and  thus 
in  itself  a  mark  of  the  later  period.*  At  the  Hec.  one  perches 
above  each  corner,  and  a  pair  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  gable. 
That  on  the  Adclphi  holds  a  spray  in  its  bill. 

Stage  entrances  arc  shown  in  different  forms  of  square  open* 
ings  draped  or  undraped,  or  with  arched  tops  usually  undraped. 
Some  appear  with  lattice-work  in  the  middle.  P  and  F,  again, 
are  far  ftom  uniform  both  in  (he  type  chosen  and  in  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  added  to  the  pictures. 

The  footgear  of  the  actor  is  shown  by  P  and  C  to  be  quite 
uniformly  the   comedian's   scccui  laced  across  the  instep  and 

'The  text  t*.  777)  u*ltn«  to  SaHxa  th«  frxicu/ta. 

*C(.  Silll,  I.  c,  p.  105.  B.  it  Jaaittcliek,  Die  Ttieiet  Ads-flamiachrifl, 
Lcipsif  tSS9,  p.  69  (. 
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ankle.  F,  on  dte  other  hand,  omitting  detail,  gives  tlie  somewhat 
odd  effect  of  the  modern  sock.  Ludicrous  exceptions  are  to  be 
noted.  The  miiti  at  Eun.  4.  7  has  booilets;  at  Ph.  3.  3,  Gcta 
stands  with  his  feet  close  together,  as  though  in  bonds  adjusted 
about  the  ankles;  so  also  at  Ph.  4.  3  and  at  Ph.  3.  4,  Cratinus' 
left  foot  is  drawn  with  protruding  toes. 

In  general,  the  pictures  of  F  are  not  regular  in  execution,  but, 
as  types,  exhibit  more  grace  than  those  of  C.  All  are  shaded  in 
light  blue  with  ornanienial  effect.  Some  are  drawn  with  full,  round 
outlines,  others  are  deficient  in  technique  wilh  disregard  of  proper 
proportions.  Those  of  the  Adelphi  and  Phormio  are  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  manuscript.  The  early  scenes  of  the  Eunuchus 
exhibit  an  unpracticed  hand,  while  in  the  later  portions  and  in 
the  Heautontimonimenos.tbe  next  in  order,  more  regularity  may 
be  observed.  Those  of  P  share  the  superiority  of  the  manuscript, 
■nd,  though  lacking  the  blue  ornamentation  of  the  other,  are 
outlined  and  shaded  with  good  effect  in  the  brownish  ink  of  the 
manuscript. 

The  results  of  our  investigation,  which  has  been  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  the  matters  presented,  are  such  as  to  warrant, 
conservatively  speaking,  the  conclusion  that  the  pictures  do  not 
adhere  to  the  supposed  original  as  accurate  copies  of  a  fixed  model, 
and  that  in  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of  scenic  gestures,  they 
should  deserve  credence  as  representing  the  older  tradition 
only  in  those  particulars  in  which  the  testimony  of  the  several 
manuscripts  coincides.  For  depicting  general  situations  and 
bearing,  for  the  nature  of  the  devices  and  the  resources  available 
for  comic  effect,  for  the  characterization  of  slock  r61es'  and 
altitudes,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  costume,  they  arc  of 
undoubted  value. 

Ubivtoctt  or  C*ufo»«*.  JOHN   W.  BaSORE. 


'  E.  (.  ilie  "*ervu«  carrina"  ii  depicted  willi  admiriblB  coofoimit^  to 
our  tcatimony  u  lo  Ihc  ilock  type  of  comedy,  uiuilly  alio  la  Ihe  ihort 
lunlc  ct.  Donat.,  Ue  Com.  p.  1 1  Kilff.,  lervi  comici  iinklu  *xiguo  legnnlnr 
pmperlati*  antiqua«  gratia  vel  qua  tiftJititrti  aganl.  The  type  appeal* 
la  QuinL  (I.  c,  iti\,ttnii,%nc\\M*t,  pintict,  piicitorca,  citaliua  aovtntar. 
Compare  also  Ter.  Htaul.  v*.  31,  114 ;  Eun.  36,  n  »!.-,  Dooataa,  tclioIJa 
to  Ad,  vv.  :99,  314  ;  Pbot.  179  -,  Andr.  ;t  j;  Hecy.  16,  443;  aiDillail]!  in 
Plaulut,  Acaathio  (Merc.  tt.  iti>ii9]]  Leonlda  (A»in.  vv.  190  S.);  Epld- 
icD«  (Ep.  V*.  iSj  fi.) 


PUPULA  DUPLEX. 
A  CouuBNT  OK  Ovid,  Auores  I,  8,  i$. 

la  bis  Address  to  the  Lena,  a  coaventioDal  theme  of  the  elegiac 
poet,  Ovid  says  of  her : 

.  .  ,     ocolii  quoquE  piipula  duplex 
fnlmlnBl  et  gemlno  Ininen  ab  orbc  venlt. 

This  Statement  occurs  in  the  usual  list  of  magic  feats  which  all 
/enae  were  supposed  to  perform;  for  everyone  knows  that  the 
business  of  this  indispensable  adjunct  of  an  antique  love-affair 
included,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  brewing  of  love-potions  and 
the  practice  of  necromancy  in  all  its  branches. 

Of  course,  it  is  Ovid's  implication  that  his  'Dipsas,'  as  be 
expressively  calls  her.  has  the  Evil  Eye.  But  what  would  have 
been  his  definition  ol»pupula  dupUx,^  double  pupil?  And  why 
was  this  peculiarity,  whatever  it  may  be,  esteemed  a  sign  of  the 
Evil  Eye  ?  Commentators  have  added  nothing  of  any  value  to 
the  solution  of  these  questions  since  the  lime  of  Burmann.'  Of 
the  parallels  cited  by  them  Pliny,  VII,  t6  and  a  passage  from 
Ptolemaios  Chennos  are  all  that  have  any  bearing  upon  the  poinL 

Pliny,  Vll,  2,  i6,  says  that  "  In  this  same  Africa,  according  to 
Isigonus  and  Nymphodorus,  are  certain  families  of  people  possess- 
ing the  Evil  Eye  who  cause  cattle  to  die,  trees  to  wither  up,  babies 
to  perish,  simply  by  commending  them.  Isigonus  adds  thai  pcr- 
aoos  of  the  same  sort  are  found  among  the  TribalH  and  Itlyri. 
These,  also,  especially  if  they  are  angry,  charm  and  kill  by  their 
({aze  whomsoever  they  look  upon  for  any  length  of  time.  Youths 
who  have  just  reached  maturity  are  most  easily  injured  by  them. 
More  notable  still,  says  Isigonus,  is  the  fact  ihal  they  have  double 
pupils  in  each  eye.  According  to  Apollonides  there  are  also 
women  of  this  sort  in  Scyihia.  They  are  called  Bitiae.  Pby- 
larchus  says  that  in  Poatus  there  is  a  race  called  Thibii  and  many 

'  Ttic  Utesi  contmeoiuy  on  th«  Amtrtt  ii  by  Mjirlinefl,  Pull,  Van- 
utaoiDg,  1897. 
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Others  who  have  the  same  powers.  As  peculiarities  of  these 
people  he  notes  that  they  have  in  one  eye  a  double  pupil,  in  the 
other  the  figure  of  a  horHc.  Even  when  their  garments  are 
soaked  through  they  cnnnot  be  made  to  sink  in  water.'  Cicero 
also,  among  us,  is  aiithonty  for  the  statement  that  all  women 
everywhere  with  double  pupils  possess  the  Evil  Eye." 

Pliny  refers  again  to  this  passage  at  XI,  142,  and  Gellius,  IXt 
4.  7.  gives  the  substance  of  i(.  No  other  references  to  the  super- 
stition are  quoted  from  Roman  authors.  It  may  be  observed  too 
that,  except  Cicero,  all  the  authorities  cited  by  Pliny  are  Greek. 
The  eldest,  Phylarchos  and  Nymphodoros,  belong  to  the  early 
Alexandrian  period.  The  time  of  Isigonos  must  have  been 
later  as  is  shown  by  his  use  of  Nymphodoros.  The  most 
recent  is  ApoUonides.  He  lived  in  the  period  of  the  Mtthradatic 
Wars.  All  belong  to  that  class  of  marvel-mongera  familiar  to 
everyone  who  has  followed  the  romantic  and  novellistic  literature 
of  later  Greece,"  This  type  of  popular  historian  and  fiaradoxo- 
grapkos  was  much  read  throughout  the  entire  Roman  period,  and 
perhaps  may  be  said— .it  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Pliny,  who  lacked 
the  training,  not  the  temperament,  of  a  scientist — to  have  taken 
the  place  of  that  which,  underdilTercnicircumstances,  might  have 
ripened  into  more  profitable  investigation. 

The  passage  which  Pliny  quotes  from  Cicero  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  work  of  his  now  extant.  But  Baiter  and  Kayser 
(Cicero,  Taudinitx,  Leipzig,  1869,  vol.  XI,  p.  77)  are  undoubtedly 
right  in  ascribing  it  to  the  Admiranda.  Pliny  used  the  work, 
indeed,  quotes  it  by  name  at  XXXI,  12  and  51  for  notices  similar 
in  character  to  this.  The  title  of  the  Admiranda  and,  as  far  as  we 
know  them,  its  contents,  are  so  suggestive  ofAniora,  nofiddo^, 
eavfMnrra  and  similar  names  given  to  the  books  of  the  Hellenistic 
romancers  that  wc  may  well  believe  Cicero's  work  to  have  been 
based  directly  upon  the  sources  used  by  Pliny.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  in  this  particular  statement.  Cicero  merely  gener- 
alized where  Pliny,  more  acciu-atc — or  more  painstaking — gave 

>  TbUd«taii1  i*(amniirto«II  who  hire  ttudiodlhi  jadic<al*l<t«o(  totcery 
ia  lb«  Middle  Aftei.  See  Gt'xvata.D.  M.'.f.t^i  DtuUtir  /ttcAltmil.,n, 
p,9)3l  Soldta-Htppa,  Gtiti.  Jfr  fftxtiifmtiir,tiio,l,3^t.t  Rcmigius, 
DatmtHtlatriia,  Cologne,  1596,  III,  9<p.  370). 

*  Sic,  for  cxam|>l<,  Kohde-SchSlI,  Art-  Grittk.  Xtman  uaJ  itimt  V*rtiu/ir, 
Leipiig,  19M),  p.  18S  I. 
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his  authorities  in  detail.  Finally,  if  w«  turn  back  to  our  passage 
froat  Ovid,  reminding  ourselves  of  his  extraordinary  acquaintance 
with  the  light  literature  of  later  Hellenism,  we  \n»,y  suspect 
iliat  he,  too,  drew  from  a  source  similar  to  that  used  by  Pliny  and 
Cicero. 

It  would  be  dangerous,  however,  to  conclude  that  this  super- 
stition was  not  Italic,  although  with  the  Latin  authors  mentioned, 
it  has  all  the  air  of  being  the  result  of  reading  rather  than  the 
personal  observation  of  a  commonplace  superstition  near  home. 
It  is  true,  moreover,  that  Pliny's  Greek  sources  agree  in  placing 
all  actual  examples  of  the  double  pupil  in  a  remote  country.  But 
just  as  the  le^timonial  of  a  patent  medicine  seems  to  flourish  best 
in  a  town  remarkable  for  its  distance  or  obscurity,  SO  the  Land  of 
Marvels  is  generally  well  outside  the  limits  of  the  known  world. 
In  both  cases  the  suggestion  is  very  likely  to  have  originated  in 
the  home  of  the  reporter.  For  our  purpose,  therefore,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  identity  of  the  '  Thibii '  and  '  Bitiae  * 
or  why  and  how  this  idea  of  a  double  pupil  became  connected 
with  the  various  remote  and  obscure  peoples  mentioned  in  Pliny's 
catalogue. 

We  should  note,  however,  the  curious  statement  of  Phylarchos 
that  his  'Thibii  and  many  others  in  Pontus'  have  'in  altcro 
oculo  geminam  pupillam  in  altero  equi  edigicm.'  In  hisi  edition 
of  Pliny,  Lyons,  1587,  DLilecamp  suggested  that  PHny  had  made 
the  mistake  of  taking  the  word  'mrDr,  In  its  literal  sense,  whereas, 
in  fact,  it  was  the  regular  name  given  by  Phylarchos  to  a  peculiar 
disease  of  the  eye,  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  which,  as  we 
are  told  by  Hippokrates,'  was  a  constant  trembling  and  winking 
of  the  lids.  Dalccamp's  explanation  was  very  reasonably  ques- 
tioned by  later  editors  of  Pliny,  Hardoutn  in  particular,  but  was 
again  adopted,  without  reference  to  Dalecamp,  by  Otto  Jaho.' 
But,  as  Hardouin  saw,  we  could  hardly  expect  Phylarchos  to 
couple  a  simple  everyday  eye-disease  on  one  side  of  the  Thibian 
and  Pontic  nose  with  a  miraculous  double  pupil  on  the  other. 
Moreover,  as  Rieas,  A.  J.  P.  XVIIl,  195,  has  well  observed,  this 
theory,  like  Miiller's  mythological  'disease  of  language'  in  a 


■  GiUii.  8.  604,  F :  73:.  A.    See  TKiiamna  Sltph,  1.  t. 
*U«be>  den  Aberglauben  d«*  b6*«n  Bllclu  bci  den  Alien.  1855,  p.  35. 
n.  16. 
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kindred  field,  really  reverses  the  order  of  things.  "  The  very 
naine  of  the  sickness  proves  that  its  presence  w.is  ascribed  to  a 
horse-shaped  demon."  '  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  his  desire 
of  making  us  quake  again  Phylarchos  has  followed  a  method  not 
infrequently  ohserved  in  writers  of  his  class.  He  has  furnished 
his  '  Thibii  and  many  others  in  Fontus '  with  a  double  share  of 
borriBc  signs  for  the  Evil  Eye. 

We  may  now  turn  to  an  Interesting  passage  from  Ftolemaios 
Chennos '  who,  according  to  Suidas,  would  be  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Pliny  the  Elder.  His  Kair^  'x^ropla.  which  consisted  of 
seven  books  and  is  fortunately  preserved  for  us  in  the  abstract  of 
Photios,  at  once  stamps  him  as  a  n-.ythographer  of  the  semi- 
novellisiic  type. 

In  this  work,*  according  to  Photios,  Chennoa  told  "  that  the 
wife  of  Kandaules,  whose  name  Herodotos  does  not  mention,  was 
called  Nysia;  that,  according  to  report,  she  was  Utapot  (t.  &, 
had  a  double  pupil),  and  extremely  sharp  of  sight,  being  in 
possession  of  the  stone  SfiujiomVqt,'  and  on  this  account  perceived 
Gyges  passing  out  of  the  door." 

At  first  sight  we  might  suspect  that  this  passage  is  merely  a 
piece  of  Alexandrian  embroidery  on  the  famous  story  of  Hero- 
dotos. I,  8-12.  But  in  his  life  of  Apollonios  of  Tyana.'  Philos- 
tratos,  during  a  long  digression  on  Indian  dragons,  the  manner  of 
their  capture,  ctc,obeerves  that  the  wonderful  stone  in  their  heads 
(i.  e.,  the  ipai(oi>r[ri)t)  is  "invincible  even  against  the  ring  which, 
they  say,  was  possessed  by  Gyges."  This  shows  that  in  the 
version  to  which  Chennos  refers  and  which  is  that  of  neither 
Plato '  nor  Herodotos,  Gyges  was  not  put  behind  the  door,  as 
Herodotos  tells  the  story,  but,  probably  without  the  connivance 


■  Foe  roodeiD  inilaaee*  o(  (be  horM-demon  ai  >  lign  ol  the  Evil  Ey*. 
Proteaior  Kle«*  tetcrt  to  >n  aitlcte  by  Tuchmann  In  La  MHutittf  to).  IV. 
I  have  b««n  unable  to  in*pect  a  copy  of  Ifaia  volame. 

*  PeriUtcDtly  quoted  by  hit  (athei*i  name  of  Hephalilion.  The  title  of 
bis  work  i(  IlniJ^fiBiirv  roir  'Bfaftfr-iwrof  si^i  r^  (•(  irojlu^iatfiav  mtviK  larttfiia^ 
Uy.  C-. 

'  Mfthtgrafii  Gratri,  Weilemiann,  p.  tgj. 

*Sa  Wctiermann.  The  word  !■  not  found  In  L.  &  S.  (Stb  ed.).  "Dra- 
conltla  atte  Dtaconllaa"  according  to  Pliny,  XXXVII,  158.  Comparo 
Solin.,  XXX.  16.  17  ;  Iiidor,  XIV,  14,  7;  14,5,  15;  Tteti.  jWj/.  7.  656. 

•  III,  C  (vol.  i.p^SS,  K.). 
*A>f/ii«.  11,359,  D. 
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of  Kandaules,  was  depending  upon  his  ring— as  old  Henslowe 
used  10  describe  certain  of  his  theatrical  properties — "for  to  goo 
invisibell."  But  against  the  dragon-stone  which,  according  to  a 
world-wide  superstition  regarding  serpents.'  makes  its  possessor 
all-seeing  and  all-knowing,  even  this  Jaroous  ring  was  as  power- 
less aathebypnoiisniof  the  Hindoo  juggler  in  the  presence  of  the 
kodak. 

Chennos  ts  our  only  authority  for  the  statement  that  Nysia,  as 
he  calls  her,  possessed  a  double  pupil  as  well  as  the  dragon-stone. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  he  ohserved  that  he  uses  the  idea  of  the  double 
pupil  in  a  new  sense.  The  Evil  Eye  is  not  the  point  here,  though 
it  may  be  implied.  Nysia  derives  the  same  power  from  her  double 
pupil  that  she  already  derived  from  her  dragon-stone  in  infinite 
measure  —  supernatural  sharpness  of  vision.  In  other  words 
Chennos,  like  Pbylarchos,  has  doubled  his  signs  of  the  same 
thing. 

So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  commentators  on  this  sub- 
ject we  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  resources.  As  we  pause 
to  review  the  situation  it  becomes  clear  that  we  are  hardly  wiser 
than  when  we  started.  The  two  questions  proposed  for  solution 
are  still  unanswered.  To  show  how  far  they  have  been  from  an 
answer,  let  me  quote  the  only  two  persons  who,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  ever  expressed  any  opinion  on  ^.pupula  duplex. 

The  &rst  conies  from  no  less  a  person  than  Cuvier,  He  was  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Lemaire  Pliny,  Paris,  1827.  At  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted  he  observes:'  '"  Unde  haec  de  pupula 
duplici  pervagata  opinio,  equidem  nescio;  neque  crediderim 
tales  unquam  in  humanilate,  etiam  monstrosa,  oculos  visos." 

The  second  comes  from  E.  Miiller,  PhiL  VII,  the  main  object 
of  whose  article  was  to  prove  that  Plato's  story  of  Gyges  and  his 
Ring  originated  in  a  volcanic  myth.  Commenting  on  the  word 
iitopot  in  the  passage  from  Chennos,  Miiller  makes  the  naive  sug- 
gestion (p.  354,  n.  40)  that  the  wife  of  Kandaules  "  verse  hied  enar- 
tige,  wie  es  scheini,  oach  ganz  vcrscbiedeoer  richtung  blickende 

'Comp.  p.  390,  n.  4  ;  Kafnir  in  (he  (>lo  o(  lh«  Volsungs;  Bulakiyi  and 
■lie  Qgeeo  ol  the  Serpent*,  BMkt/tkt  Thettiami Nixlttt  a-da  Wi^Af,  vol. 
V,  p.  178  (Burton) ;  etc.,  «tc. 

•  Vol  III,  p.  J4. 
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pupillen  Kchabt  habc."  The  old  legend  of  Veous  Paeta ' — if  one 
muHt  turn  to  ibc  books  to  settle  a  question  like  this — makes  it 
dear  tbat  any  Dream  of  Fair  Women  is  incomplete  unless  it 
includes  at  least  one  with  a  cast  in  ber  eye.  But  "  nach  ganz 
verschiedener  richluog  blickende  pupjilen  " !  Add  this  touch  of 
description,  if  you  please,  to  that  figure  of  gleaming;  white  which, 
seen  and  yet  unseen,  stands  amid  the  IlickerinR,  perfumed  shadows 
oflbe  doomed  king's  chamber.  We  have  all  gazed,  with  Cyges, 
upon  its  perilous  beauty,  we  have  aU  shared  his  mingled  emoiioDS 
of  rage  and  fear,  shame  and  delight. 

Bui,  to  leave  Miiller's  theory  for  the  present,  we  have,  at 
least,  discovered  that  the  Greek  word  for  one  possessing  a  pupuia 
duplex  is  diiafKii.  It  is  not  found  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  but  the 
Thesaurus  gives  us  three  examples,  none  of  which,  curiously 
enough,  seem  to  have  ever  been  connected  with  the  discussion  of 
the  double  pupil. 

In  the  Scripiores  Physiognomortiii,  II,  p.  225  (FoerBter),  a  pas- 
sage dealing  with  (he  color  of  the  eyes  as  a  sign  ol  character,  reads 

as  follows:  i^nXfiol  ^AoMt  dyadoi- ■rTjfiiiiir  (1  ^xifovr  <i«<r>  ot^nXfiol 
dlaopoi  offTiaTOV  ytupto^a  mii  liriyiracrTarau,  <I  /ibXmtt  iv  rf  ah^  i^^nXfiy 
(iViv. 

Suidas,  S.  V,  AiVopor,  tells  us  that  *AMiVTii(riac  i  rm  'Va^aims  ffaaiXtvt 

4i«Dpot  i\iym.    Zonaras,  XIV,  3,  p.  53  (cf.  Job.  Mai.,  p.  393)  adds 

that  he  was  so  named,  Sri  avofioiar  aXXi^Xnii  il][t  tit  M6pat  Twr  itpdaXftiiv' 

T^  liJr  yip  f  f  ri  XP"!"'  ("XcimpDi-.  •)  Bi  Xaid  trpit  ru  yXamiripaii  ixpitfiaricm. 

Finally,  an  old  scholium  on  Thamyris,  the  minstrel  (Iliad,  B, 
595  f.),  preserved  in  Eustatbios,  398, 44,  says,  among  other  things: 

fir  Hi  luXara. 

These  passages  tell  us  that  a  iitopci  is  a  person  whose  eyes  are 
of  different  colors.  Sometimes  the  difference  of  colors  may  be 
found  in  one  eye.  More  frequently,  to  judge  by  modem  experi- 
ence, one  eye  differs  in  color  from  the  other.  This  new  associa- 
tion  for  Ktn^oi,  pupuia  dufiUx,  lets  in  a  flood  of  light.  It  removes  it 
from  that  which,  to  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  problems  of  folk- 
lore, might  well  seem  a  curiously  contracted  sphere,  and  takes  it 
into  the  dotnain  of  a  world-wide  superstition — one  might  cite  the 

'OtW,  a.  a.  ».<S9!  Priaf.  ^  4;  Varro,  S0L  Mm.  344  B.j  Lucian, 
£N4l,  Aw.  70,  10;  PciiiMi.  <A,  Fried. 
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single  example  of  Hereward,  "last  of  the  English" — according 
to  which  all  persons  who  show  a  difTcreixre  of  color  in  the  eyes  are 
credited  with  ihe  power  of  fascinatio.' 

Bui  what  has  pupula  duplex.  iUepat,  lo  do  with  color?  How 
does  it  happen  that  two  ideas,  apparently  quite  foreign,  should 
be  associated?  Finally,  what  is  a  fiufiiUa  duplex^  Before  at- 
tempting lo  answer  these  questions  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
briefly  some  aspects  of  the  primaeval  and  universal  superstition 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  Evil  Eye*  may  be  the  cause  of  every  ill  in  mind,  body  or 
estate  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  briefly,  of  misfortunea  which  in 
modern  times  are  covered  by  insurance,  attributed  to  the  wt-ather 
or  (or  which  the  remedy  is  sought  by  recourse  to  a  lawyer,  a 
physician  or  a  gun,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  loser. 
Above  all,  the  Evil  Eye  is  responsible  for  those  slow,  wasting 
diseases  and  nervous  or  mental  disorders  for  which  the  untutored 
mind  can  find  no  explanation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
afflicted.  Anyone  may  be  blighted  by  it,  babies  in  the  cradle 
especially.  The  possessor  of  it  simply  has  to  cast  a  glance — la 
gettaiura.  as  the  Neapolitans  expressively  term  il  —  upon  his 
chosen  victim  at  some  unguarded  moment.  The  etymology  and 
historical  usage  of  words  like  inviiere,  0aatuUuw  and  their 
parallels  in  other  languages  show  that,  in  the  popular  conception, 
envy  was  the  principal  motive  for  using  the  Evil  Eye.  Never- 
theless there  are  some  unfortunates  born  with  the  Evil  Eye  who 
invohintarily  blast  all  that  they  look  upon.  This  was  the  pathos 
of  Gautier's  well-known  story.  The  ability  lo  detect  the  Evil 
Eye  is  an  acquisition  of  obvious  value.  There  are  many  rules  for  it, 
and  most  of  them  arc  common  to  ail  folk-lore.  Persons  with  a 
piercing  eye  who  look  at  you  steadily  are  lo  be  avoided.  Persons 
who  arc  cross-eyed,  'wall-eycd.'  one-eyed  or  have  any  other 
marked   peculiarity  of  the   eye    have    always  been  dreaded. 

'  Wj  friend,  Mr.  Cbitlet  SuSoid-Northcoie,  who  1iT«d  fat  nine  year*  in 
(he  hlghUnda  u[  Ceylon,  leiU  me  ihit  ih«  nxivei,  one  and  all,  have  Ihe 
uimoil  feat  ol  anyone  who  poiseatci  Ihii  pecaliaril}'.  The  vane  ia  tnie 
elsewhere. 

■  The  lubjecl  bai  alltacted  niach  allention,  Bopocially  in  il*  connection 
with  Phallic  iroiihlp.  One  of  Ihe  bcii  known  and  moil  Imporianl  treallae* 
upon  il  is  (he  work  of  Ullo  Jahn,  menlioned  in  noK  1,  p.  >69.  For 
ancient  and  mediaeval  aalhoilltei,  see  note  l,  p.  195. 
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Witches,  werewolves,  vampires— Ihe  three  are  often  united  la 
the  same  person — possess  and  use  the  Evil  Eye  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Indeed,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Evil  Eye  is  very 
frequently  accompanied  by  other  powers  of  an  uncanny  nature. 

An  enquiry  into  the  origin  and  philosophy  of  this  widespre^ 
superstition,  which  was,  of  course,  dcrlvrd  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  primaeval  explanation,  whatever  it  was,  of  vision,  may 
safely  begin  with  the  general  axiom  of  folk-lore  that  the  primitive 
man,  whose  beliefs  survive  in  our  superstitions,  conceived  of  no 
manifestation  of  natural  forces  or  organic  life  except  as  due  to  a 
personality.  To  him,  the  causes  of  all  effects  are  never  things  or 
laws,  but  always  persons.    Those  well-known  lines  of  Pope, 

"  Lo,  (be  poor  Indian  vhose  uniulmed  mind 
S«i>  God  in  cloud*  and  hots  bin  in  the  wind," 

are  not  only  truer,  but  they  must  be  taken  in  a  more  literal  and 
homelier  sense,  than  their  author  had  ever  supposed.  Without 
pausing  lo  mention  many  other  ideas  of  s  similar  nature,  the  'poor 
Indian '  is  one  of  those  also  who  see  in  the  eclipse  a  monster  pro- 
ceeding to  gulp  down  quick  the  god  of  day,  and  is  much  relieved 
when  his  strenuous  efforts  in  the  way  of  shouting,  beating  of 
drums,  archery  practice  and  such  like,  have  averted  the  threatened 
calamity.  He  also  knows  that  the  real  cause  of  his  chills  and 
fever  is  a  devil,  that  another  one  of  a  different  sort  gives  him  the 
small-pox.  In  short,  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion  he  believes  in 
microbes.  Hence  the  medicine-man  prescribes  an  allopathic  dose 
of  tom-toms  over  his  patient's  bed  while  the  Chinese  practitioner, 
more  advanced,  pierces  the  diseased  member  with  needles.  The 
object  in  both  cases  is  to  oust  the  demon. 

The  primitive  man  of  all  nations  accounted  for  the  phenomenon 
of  sight  and  explained  the  'functions  of  the  eye  afcer  a  similar 
fashion.  Nor  do  we  need  to  consult  the  lore  of  the  modern 
savage  here.  Traces  of  it  are  clearly  visible  in  the  traditional 
discussion  of  optics  found  in  the  earliest  Greek  and  Roman 
thinkers,  Ibe  Church  Fathers  and  various  mediaeval  doctors  and 
theologians,  from  the  dawn  of  Hellenic  thought  to  the  middle  of 
llie  lyih  century.  A  detailed  review  of  this  long  discussion.  In- 
teresting and  curious  as  it  is,  would  be  unnecessary  and,  more- 
over, is  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal.  A  few  points, 
however,  may  be  noted. 
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We  shall  go  for  towards  understanding  the  primitive  Iheory  of 
sight  among  ihe  Greeks  and  Romans  if  we  begin  by  giving  a 
perfectly  literal  inierpretation  to  the  old  saying  that '  the  eye  is  the 
window  of  the  soul.'  The  expression  has  been  traced  to  Hera- 
kleitos,  but  it  is  repealed  or  implied  in  all  languages  and  all 
periods.  The  same  tliought,  for  example,  is  in  (he  Novc  ipii  ul  volt 
imiiittr  roXXu  na^ii  (ul  Tu^Xa.  that  famous  verse  of  Epich^rmos' 
which  was  the  emphatic  expression  of  a  philosophical  dofjma  and, 
for  ages,  the  text  of  a  philosophical  dispute  regarding  the  nature 
of  vision.'  It  is  evident  moreover,  (hat.  in  the  strictly  popular 
conception,  the  eye  was  more  titan  (he  window,  it  was  literally  (he 
door  of  (he  soul.' 

Still  another  step  back  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  belief  that 
the  soul  actually  resides  in  the  eye  itself,  'profecto  in  oculis  ani- 
mus habita(,'  to  give  a  literal  turn  10  Pliny's  words  (XI,  145),  and 
may  be  seen  (here  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  mannikin.  This  view  explains 
a  number  of  superstitions.  It  becomes  clear,  too,  that  such  desig- 
nations of  the  pupil  as  ut^ij,  pupa,  pufntla,  pupilla,  i.  e.  the  little 
lass,  the  mannikin.  das  tniiitnUin,  though  easily  explained  by  a 
different  theory  in  the  wisdom  of  a  later  age,'  undoubtedly  go 
back  to  the  time  when  they  were  applied  in  a  literal  sense  to  the 
soul  which  was  seen  in  the  man's  eye.'    I  would  suggest  that  this 

■See  Kaibel.   C«m.  Dcr..  149  and  rcfercnca*.       Add  Pliny,  XI,  146 

animt  autttn  viJi-mtit,  anima  iirHimtu, 

■  See  eipecially  Lucieiiui  III.  359  (.  and  th«  long  li»t  o(  re(«renc«(  in 
llclnie'ii  nule.  Ftequenlly  in  coniiecllon  'm\l\i /aicimlit  itticlf.  Conp., 
e-  g..  riuUich,  6S0.  C  f.  i  H«1iod.  Ailliitpiia  1 II,  p.  86.  B. :  AIbx.  Aphiodis. 
Preiltm.  Seel.  I.  39,  6S.  70;  II,  Jj  (vol.  1,  IdelerJ.etc.  I'lenlitul  lefcience 
lo  tin;  Chuicli  Fallicra  and  a  long  line  of  mediaeval  aulbonlici  may  be 
found  in  the  detailed  diicuisloo  by  M.  Deltiii,  "dc  (asdnationc,"  Ditquis. 
Magitat,  Maint,  1624,  Lib.  Ill,  Pare  I,  QuaeiL  IV,  Sect.  I.  Add  P.  de 
I'Ancrc,  L' inert JhUU  tl  Mitcrianef  iu  SurliUgi  flaiHtmiitt  eanvamttu, 
Pb[|»,  1611,  p)>.  70-iij;   Du  L*ur«n*,  Dt  Ofint  Analtmita,  qitati.  lO> 

■  See  Kohdc,  Fiyekt,  p.  11,  a.  1  and  p.  69:,  with  te(.  Add  Pkymgmfm. 
II,  p.  17  (Foer»i«(). 

•See,  [or  example,  VUlo.  Alkii.  I.  133,  A. 

■  k6iiii.  meaning  the  pupil  »f  the  eye,  la  nolmbly  a  favorite  with  Euilpidea. 
Mote  than  a  acote  of  examples  are  found  in  lli«  extant  playa.  Forth* 
complete  llil  aee  the  Indti  Graieiti  ai  the  tiiasgow  edit.,  tSs^,  vol.  IX. 
EmpedakloB,  117,  it  Ihe  tatlieat  eaaoiplc  quoted.  Th«  woid  nipii  la  atill 
uaed  by  ibe  modern  Greek*  iu  the  same  sense.  On  the  traditional  •xplana- 
lion  of  y'-trvi  in  the  Ippt.  «««*  y^|"l,  of  Iliad,  9,  tb\,  *ce  Leaf*  note. 

LuXin  fufilla  survivei  in  Italian,     Old  VteaKh  fufil/t  baa  bann  replaced 
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theory  is  the  origirt,  for  example,  of  tlie  old  Norse  superstition 
that  the  werewolf  when  in  his  bestial  form  may  always  be  detected 
by  his  eyes.    The  eye  is  the  one  thing  that  remains  unchanged.' 

When  one  dies,  the  mannikin,  i.  e.  the  soul  itself,  leaves  the 
eye."  Hence  the  origin  of  that  immemorial  custom  of  closing 
the  open  eyes  of  the  dead,  closing  the  door,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
departed  guest  and  iosuriag  against  the  possible  return  of  an 
occupant  uo  longer  welcome. 

Conversely,  though  a  man  be  never  so  ill,  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  death  as  long  as  the  mannikin  may  be  seen.  'Augu- 
rium  ex  homine  ipso  est  nontimendi  mortem  inaegritudine,  quam- 
diu  oculiirum  pupillae  imaglnem  reddant'  (Pliny,  XXVIII,  64). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  midst  uf  health  and  prosperity, 
the  mannikin  may  disappear.  This  is  a  sure  sign  of  impending 
doom.  Capitolinus  says  oi  the  unfortunate  Pertinax  (14,  3): 
"  Et  ea  die,  qua  occisus  est,  negabant  in  oculis  eius  pupulas  cum 
iraaginibus,  quas  reddunt  spectantibus,  visas," 

But,  even  before  death  and  without  being  a  premonition  of  it, 
the  mannikin,  in  exceptional  drcumslaiices,  may  leave  the  eye 

by  fnmlU  mod  Butvives  only  ■*  a  technical  term.  See  Uxtti.  Old 
Spatiiah  fupila  has  been  leplaced,  and  Ihc  idea  prcierred,  bf  Kea  Spko. 
ttina.  DritaHMT  U  Hi9a  dtl  eje  \t  qaoled  as  Cuban  SpinUli  iat  *  T«k*  a 
nap.'  Eng.  'pupit'  haa  the  lamc  hialoty  although  quite  lo«l  npon  the 
uneducated  »pe*ker. 

Amguf/ii,  atigfniltra, '  Ihe  apple  «f  Ihe  eye '  leema  to  be  Che  (igate  in  all 
the  Teutonic  langaagtt.  But  tb«  G«rmani  say  'da*  mAuDlein  Im  auge' 
and  avecyone  will  b«  reminded  al  the  '  babies '  10  often  mentioned  by  th« 
Eliiabeihan  drainaiiiti  and  other  old  English  wiiteti.  Compate  Bcaomonl 
and  rigicher'i  IfVmaa'j  Priii,  V,  1  : 

"  No  more  fool 
To  look  gay  bable*  In  your  eyca,  young  KowUnd, 
And  hang  about  your  pietly  neck — " 
Tb«  Macuil   Indian*  of  Guiana  aay  Ibal  though  Ihe  body  decaya  tb« 
"  man  in  our  eyaa  "  will  not  die  but  irandot  abouL     J.  [1.  Bemau,  BritUk 
Cmmna,  p.  134  (qaoled  by  Tylor). 

>  W.  Hatlf,  in  hi*  tamou*  motiogtaph  Dtr  Wihnatlf,  Stuttgart,  i86f,  p. 
49,  n.  1,  refer*  (o  Mauter,  BtttArmit  dn  t/»rttt(inktit  Stamau,  Municli, 
iSjj,  [I,  p.  loj,  for  Biamplea  of  thia  auperitllion. 

*Kohde,  Frytki,  p,  69a  and  Ciusius,  on  Dabno*,  95,  3^  Kkiin,  Mui. 
XLVI,  3i9,*bo«  that  thl*  aupeiatition  oai  Gte«k  a*  well  a*  Lalia.  Ex> 
ample*  from  Scolliah  and  Anglo-Saxon  Bourc«*  are  given  In  Gcinn's 
Drt^itkt  Mylhtl*,  p.  98EL 
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and,  return  a^in.  In  this  connection  a  story  told  by  P'u  Suns- 
Ling,  a  famous  Chinese  author  and  scholar  of  the  i7ih  century, 
deserves  our  attention. 

Fang-Tung  was  a  good  scholar  but  an  unprincipled  rake  nho 
followed  up  and  spoke  to  every  woman  he  saw.  One  time  be 
caught  sight  of  a  beautiful  girl  going  by  in  a  carriage  and  followed 
it  for  a  long  distance,  staring  at  her.  Finally,  the  girl's  tnatd, 
taking  a  handful  of  dusi,  threw  it  at  hint  and  blinded  him. 

Upon  examination  ihe  doctor  found  on  the  pupils  a  small  film 
which,  in  a  few  days,  became  as  thick  as  a  cash.  On  the  right 
pupil  there  came  a  kind  of  spiral  and  no  medicine  was  of  any 
avail.  Mr.  Fang  then  betook  himself  to  repentance  and  religious 
meditation.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  being  now  in  a  state  of  perfect 
calm,  he  heard  a  small  voice,  about  as  loud  as  a  fly's,  calling  out 
from  his  left  eye:  "It's  horribly  dark  in  here."  To  this  he 
heard  a  reply  from  the  right  eye,  saying,  "Let  us  go  out  for  a 
stroll,  and  cheer  ourselves  up  a  bit."  Then  he  felt  a  wriggling  in 
his  nose — as  if  something  was  going  out  each  of  the  nostrils;  and 
after  a  while  he  felt  it  again,  as  if  going  the  other  way.  After- 
wards he  heard  a  voice  from  one  eye  say,  "I  hadn't  seen  the 
garden  for  a  long  time."  elc. 

Mr.  Fang  related  the  matter  to  bis  wife  and  she  concealed  her* 
self  in  the  room.  'She  then  observed  two  tiny  people,  no  bigger 
than  a  bean,  come  down  from  her  husband's  nose  and  run  out  of 
the  door  ...  In  a  little  while  they  came  back  and  Hew  up  to 
his  face  .  .  .  After  some  days  Mr.  Fang  heard  from  the  left 
eye, "  This  roundabout  road  is  not  at  all  convenient.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  make  a  door."  To  this  the  right  eye  answered, 
"  My  wall  is  too  thick  ;  it  wouldn't  be  at  all  an  easy  job."  "  I'll 
try  and  open  mine,"  said  the  left  eye,  "and  then  it  will  do  for 
both  of  us,"  Whereupon  Mr,  Fang  felt  a  pain  in  his  left  eye  as 
ifsomething  was  being  split,  and  in  a  moment  he  found  he  could 
see.'  His  wife  examined  bis  eye  and  'discovered  an  opening  in 
the  film,  through  which  she  could  see  the  black  pupil  shining  out 
bcnciih.  the  eye-ball  itself  looking  like  a  cracked  pepper-corn. 
By  next  morning  the  61m  had  disappeared  and  when  his  eye  was 
closely  examined  it  was  observed  to  contain  two  pupils.  The 
spiral  on  the  right  eye  remained  as  before:  and  then  they  knew 
that  the  two  pupils  had  taken  U|i  their  abode  In  one  eye.  Further, 
although  Mr.  Fang  was  still  blind  of  one  eye,  the  sight  of  the 
other  was  better  than  that  of  the  two  together  had  formerly  been.' 
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H.  A.Giles,  the  translator  ('Strange  Stories  from  8  Chioese 
Studio,'  London,  La  Rur,  1S80,  vol.  I,  p.  S),  adds  in  a  note: 
"The  belief  that  the  human  eye  contains  a  tioy  being  of  the 
human  shape  is  universal  in  China    ...     " 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  story  the  idea  of  the  mannilcin  is 
further  extended.  It  is  itself  the  sight  of  the  eye  and  h»s  an 
entity  separate  from  that  of  the  niun.  We  also  have  here  an 
instance  of  the  double  pupil  and  the  Chinese  explanation  of  it.  In 
the  Occident,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  now  concerned,  the  absence 
or  obscuration  of  the  mannikin  during  a  man's  lifetime  has  a 
different  meaning  and  is  best  taken  up  in  another  connection. 

The  soul,  the  real  self,  that  dynamic  part  of  every  person 
which  is  of  kin  with  the  dangerous  and  unmeasured  forces  of  the 
other  world,  dwells  in  the  e>'e.  Otherwise  how  could  we  see? 
Herein  fact,  it  may  actually  be  observed  by  any  one  in  the  form  of 
an  bomunculus.  Naturally,  then,  any  inBuence,  at  all  events,  any 
spiritual  influence,  exerted  by  the  individual  must  necessarily 
come  from  the  same  source.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  tbi» 
idea  received  ample  support  from  the  primaeval  observation  of 
certain  natural  phenomena,  for  example,  the  power  of  the  nerpent 
to  charm  its  chosen  victims,  the  hypnotic  power  of  the  human 
eye,  etc,  etc. 

The  light  which  this  primitive  theory  of  vision  appears  to 
shed  upon  the  doctrine  oi  Jascinalio  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof 
that  the  two  are  closely  connected.  Once  gftanled,  for  example, 
—and,  certainly,  such  was  the  theory  of  primitive  man — that  the 
bomunculus,  the  real  personality,  dwells  in  the  eye,  it  was  inevit- 
able to  suppose  that  the  appearance  of  that  dwelling  should 
betray  and  reflect  the  character  of  its  occupant.'  This  will 
explain  why  it  is  tliat  among  all  nations  every  marked  peculiarity 
or  defect  of  the  eyes  is  thought  to  be  a  proof  of  the  Evil  Eye. 

Having  reached  this  point  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  witb 
th«  doctrine  of  possession.  Any  pan  of  a  man  may  be  possessed, 
especially  the  part  that  aches,  but  if  the  real  man,  the  director. 


'  Ktpecially,  la  vUw  ot  the  undnubtcd  ficl  that  the  eye  iciually  doct 
plif  an  imporlani  part  in  (he  deteraiinitioa  uf  cbiractei  and  leinpcraintnl 
by  tbe  phytlognomy.  So  lou  the  unlvena)  idea  (hat  (he  body  leHecli  In  a 
viiible  form  the  chiraclei  ol  i(*  occupant  ii  <«rtain1y  iclpDnlibIc  (or  th« 
(act  thai  in  ati,  iridiilon  and  lllcraluie  all  demon*  and  ctII  aplrita  have 
beea  miMbapen  and  ugly  iin<«  (ha  irorld  began. 
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IWibWO  possessed— or  dispossessed — we  must,  of  course,  cxptrct 
io  fisd  tbe  evidence  of  il  in  the  eye.  if  anywhere,  because  the  eye 
is  his  abode.  In  such  cases,  the  Evil  Eye  and  the  defect  which 
marks  it  are  both  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  possessor  is  himself 
possessed.  Thtis  we,  at  once,  understand  that  large  class  of 
apparently  anomalous  cases  in  which  the  possessor  of  the  Evil 
Eye  iotltcia  damaf^e  quite  against  his  will  and.  Indeed,  may  even 
sttfTer  from  it  him&elf  as  well  as  those  about  bim. 

The  homunculus,  except  at  death  or  the  premonition  of  it,  does 
not  leave  the  eye  unleiis  driven  out  by  the  intrusion  of  a  superior 
power  which  tttiually  takes  his  place.  Hence  in  German  lolk-Jore 
(Grimm,  D.  M.^,  p.  898) :  "  Ein  mensch,  in  den  holden  gexaubert 
sind,  isl  crkennbar  daran,  dass  man  in  seinen  augen  kcin  mann- 
lein  oder  kindlein  (iiipir,  pupa)  sicht.  oder  nur  ganz  triibe."  la 
other  words  the  man  himself  Is  really  absent  or,  at  least,  under  a 
charm.  So  of  Pliny's  horse-demon  and  the  frog's  foot  observed  by 
Pierre  de  I'Ancrc.'  In  short,  any  peculiarity  of  the  eye  may  be 
traceable  to  the  same  cause. 

Ihe  fiitpula  duplex  cv^a  now  apeak  for  itself.  The  AiVepoi  is  a 
person  who  has  two  munntkins  instead  of  one.  In  such  cases, 
the  demon-mannikin — and  the  case  of  Nysia  shows  that  at  least 
one  of  them  was  a  demon— does  not  oust  the  legitimate  occupant, 
but  ih'i  two  live  side  by  side  either  in  the  same  eye  or  in  diHerent 
eyes.  The  presence  of  the  uncanny  intruder  is  betrayed  by  the 
difference  in  color.  If,  therefore,  tUopct  means  two  colors  in  the 
same  pair  of  eyes  it  is  only  because  the  word  contains  what  was 
originally  the  popular  explanation  of  that  peculiarity.  Moreover, 
we  can  now  explain  why  the  Sinopec  should  have  supernatural 


'  TUXrm  A  fimtomitantt  iti  mamaii  Atgti,  ale.,  Psrii  1611,  p.  1841 
"Une  fillc  noa«  a  diet  (dc  rAncte,  who  wa*  'coni«II1er  du  Roy  an  Patle< 
Beat  de  Bordciui',  w>*  liuntiiig  witches  il  the  time)  qui  (aluolt  acmblint 
de  GognoUire  lei  (orcien  el  sordeie*  au  piemier  tiait  d'oeil  qnVlIe  )ettoil 
(Dt  eux,  <}ae  ti>utE«  cellei  de  Bliirix  ettoleni  miiqueea  m  I'oell  Kiuche, 
d'uno  marque  nemblable  a  une  pacte  de  crapaud  ...  ."  Afterwacda,  ha 
made  use  of  tbia  vaUable  diicovety  (p.  18S) ;  "  Le  3  Sepleobre  1610  ila 
Pa  Gtande  Cbambrc]  m'appellercnl  pour  vuir  «<  le  (ccoKnoiitinla  la 
maique  dam  I'ocll  *  une  lenne  6IIe  de  dix-*cpt  ana :  ie  la  lecognui  del 
I'entree  de  la  Chambre,  el  dy  qu'elle  ravoll  dana  I'oell  £aDche,  le  quel 
ealoit  aucunemenl  louche  et  egar^ct  plus  hagatd  que  I'autte  :  on  reEarda 
audedana.  on  y  ttouva  cumroe  quelquc  peili  nuage  qui  acmbtoil  une  pane 
de  crapaod,  «lc."     See  alio  Crinm,  D.  M.*,  903-4. 
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powers  of  vision.  Gyijes  mij^bt,  indeed,  escape  tiie  notice  of 
Ny.Hta  herself  but  no  one  would  venture  to  assert  that  her 
denion-i(!p7  could  be  deceived  by  a  ring  of  darkness.  He, 
or— who  knows — possibly  she,  could  "perceive  Gyges  passing 
out  of  lh«  door  "and  immediately  reported  the  matter  to  head- 
quarters. 

Whether '  iuepla ',  if  not  too  pronounced,  is  a  blemish  lo  beauty 
I  leave  to  the  more  extensive  experience  of  my  readers.  Cer- 
tainly Ptolemaios  Chennos  never  meant  to  imply  it  and,  for  one's 
own  part,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  feel  that,  whatever  eUe  they 
may  have  inherited,  the  Merninadac  were  in  no  danger  of  inher- 
iting eyes  of  "ganz  verschiedene  richtung"  from  one  who  is 
not  only  the  central  figure  in  a  masterpiece  of  the  great  story- 
teller, but  who,  we  are  convinced,  still  deserves  the  place  among 
those  M  mi/ia /ormatarum  which  has  been  given  her  by  every 
reader  of  the  tale  of  Kandaulcs. 

Last  of  all,  turning  back  to  Ovid's  lines  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  wc  may  assert  that  the  dictionaries  are  mistaken 
in  telling  us  that  his  word  arie  means  the  eye-  It  means  the 
pupil.  Moreover,  if  my  explanation  of  iUopos  is  correct,  the 
indefiniieness  of  Ovid's  orie  is  of  such  a  character,  the  Roman 
references  to  a  double  pupil  are  of  such  rarity  and  from  a  sphere 
so  limited,  literary,  and  foreign,  as  almost  to  make  one  suspect 
that  their  authors  had  simply  translated  tit-pat  by  puputa  duplex 
and  set  it  down  as  another  wonder  of  the  world,  without  knowing 
what  the  word  really  meant,  and  possibly  without  connecting  it  in 
any  way  with  that  familiar  phenomenon  which  hUnpn  itself  in  no 
way  suggested  but  of  which  it  had  once  been  the  explanation, 

JoHn  IIORin  Unrtanrr,  KlKBY  FlOWEK  SuITH. 


INGENIUM  IN  THE  ABLATIVE  OF  QUALITY 
AND  THE  GENITIVE  OF  QUALTIY. 

Several  conclusions  reached  in  a  reccni  invescigalion  of  the 
consiruclioDS  of  the  Ablalivus  et  Genitivus  Qualitaiis  may  receive 
notable  illustration  from  the  in.iiances  furni&hed  by  the  use  of  the 
noun  ingentMrn.  From  the  nature  of  the  quality  which  this  noun 
cxpresse*  and  from  the  antiquity,  persistency  and  frequency  of  its 
occurrence  arises  the  fact  that  almost  no  other  illustration  is  so 
valuable. 

That  the  list  of  instances  available  for  citation  in  this  discussion 
docs  not  include  all  that  occur  in  Latin  literature  is  a  matter  for 
regret;  especially  when  tlie  entire  works  of  some  authors  have 
been  neglected.  Yet  the  ground  actually  covered  in  the  previous 
invesligatiou  may  be  fairly  ret^arded  as  comprehensive  enough, 
and  the  instances  as  of  sufficient  scope  to  yield  some  degree  of 
security  for  ihe  conclusions  which  were  there  drawn.  The 
instances  under  observation  include  all  the  examples  from  the 
following  authors:  PUutus,  Terence,  Calo,  Varro,  Lucretius, 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Saliusl,  Vergil's  Acncid,  Livy.  Vellcius  Pater- 
culus,  Valerius  Maximus.  Seneca  rhet.,  Seneca  phil,.  Tacitus, 
Fronto,  Justinus,  Gellius,  Apuleius,  Firmicus  Materiius,  PalUdius 
and  the  Scriptores  Physiognomoaici.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  instances  from  Catullus,  Horace.  Tibullus.  Piupertius, 
Ovid.  Curtius,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Phaedrus,  Pomponius  Mela, 
Pelronius,  Slatius,  Quintilian,  Juvenal,  Suetonius,  Laclaniius, 
Eiitropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae, 
Ammianus  Marceliinus,  Prudentius  and  other  writers. 

Not  all  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  my  former  investigation 
arc  shown  in  the  usage  of  any  single  noun,  but  the  instances  of 
mgenium  furnish  the  clearest  illustration  of  the  following  points : 

I.  The  frequently  observed  distinction  between  the  genitive 
as  the  expression  of  Ihe  permanent  cbaiact eristic  and  the  ablative 
as  the  expression  of  the  transient  is  not  sufficiently  fundamental 
to  govern  all  the  instances. 
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3.  The  distinction  observed  betweeD  internal  and  exrernal 
qualities  likewise  fails  to  be  established. 

J.  The  distinction  beiweeti  actual  and  apparent  qualities  (cf. 
Krijger's  Gen.  "  wie  er  isi,"  Abl.  "  wie  cr  sich  zeigl  ")  is  not  suf- 
ficiently fundamental. 

4.  The  distinction  between  the  predicative  and  the  appositional 
use  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  usage. 

5.  In  early  Latin  the  ablative  construction  was  as  freely  used 
as  ever  in  its  history,  while  the  genitive  was  comparatively  raie 
and  did  not  reach  its  full  development  until  after  Livy. 

6.  By  this  early  prevalence  of  the  ablative  its  use  in  certain 
phrases  became  stereotyped,  so  that  later  when,  after  Livy,  so 
many  new  expressions  of  quality  were  being  put  in  the  genitive, 
these  particular  phrases  still  appeared  in  their  original  ablative 
form  alone. 

7.  In  the  consideration  of  these  two  expressions  for  quality  the 
historical  factor  is  of  greater  importance  than  has  been  anywhere 
recognized. 

The  instances  of  ingenium  which  illustrale  these  points  are 
the  following : 

Ablatives :  Plaut.,  Aul.  9  (ita  avido  i.  fuil);  Asin.  944  est  tarn  i. 
duro:  Bacch.  454  consimili  i.  est;  615  malevolente  1.  natus;  1086 
cost  i-  natus;  Merc^  969  sunt  i.  malo ;  Most.  206  niulierem  lepidam 
etpudicoi.;  Poen.  11S5  ingeniis  quibus  sumus;  Pseud.  137  eo 
enim  i.  hi  sunt ;  1134  sunt  alio  i.i  Slich.  116  quae  i.  est  bono; 
True.  45Z  nimio  i.  sumus;  7S0  colubrino  i.  smbae  estis;  Pacuv., 
frag.  trag.  37  (Ribb.')  feroci  i.;  254  feroci  i.;  Ennius,  frag,  irag, 
33  (Ribb.*)  est  tam  firmo  i.;  316  eo  i.  natus  sum;  Terence,  Andr. 
487  ipsest  i.  bono;  Heaut.  151  i.  te  esse  . . .  leni;  430  i.  egregio 
ad  miserias  naiua  sum;  Eun.  880  inbumano  i.  sum;  Phorm.  497 
i.  esse  duro  te  atque  inexorabili;  Hcc.  164  libcrali  esse  i.  dccet; 
489  fuissc  erga  me  miro  i.;  Adcl.  297  talcm,  tali  i.; '  Caec.  Stat., 
com.  frag.  137  (Ribb.*)  habuissem  i.  si  sio  amatorcs  mihi;* 
Afran.  com.  frag.  15  (Ribb.*)  i.  unico:  Sail.,  Cat  5,  i  fuit  . . . 
malo  pravotjue  i.;  Jug.  7,  4  erat  impigro  aique  acri  i.;  30.  3  is 
. . .  placido  l;  38,  5  acri  i. ;  46,  3  i.  mobili  esse;  66,  3  i.  mobili 
erat;  Cic,  Tull.  33  singular!  i.  esse;  Verr.  3,  170  homo  summo  i., 
summa  prudentia,  sumroa  auctoritate  praeditus;  4,  131  summo 
L  homincm;  Leg.  Agr.  3,  6  tardoLes^e;  Muren.  36  Philippum 
•ummo  i.;  61  summo  i.  vir;  Arch.  31  hominem  tanlo  i.;  Place. 


'Tall  gen«(«,  A  <mm  rtll.,  ingcnio  Btnlltjr, 
*  VarUnti  are,  •!  ttoa,  il  iiio,  ■!  Iiioc. 
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jr6  virum  sinRuUri  i.;  Har.  Resp.  41  quo  i.;  57  poeta  pracslanti 
1.;  Cad.  I  3dulcsc«nteni  inlusirii. ;  76  aduli^'sccnics  m<igno  L; 
dcOrat.  t.  95  pari  fueris  i.;  104  sammo  hominem  i.;  191  homi- 
□em  acutUsimo  omnium  i.;  2.  162  acri  i.  esse  videbaiur;  351 
oon  aum  tanto  ego,  inquit,  i.  quanto  Themistocies  luil. ;  3,  134 
acriviri.;  230  (orator)  i.  peracri;  de  Rep.  2,4  t.  esse  divino; 
4,  iS  (homiues)  praestantibus  ingeniis;  de  Leg.  2.  46  qui  modo 
i.  possii  moveri;'  pro  Ligar.  t  praesunti  vir  i.;  Brui.  125  vir 
praestantissimo  i.;  tjoacuiu  i.  fuii;  180  fuit  .  . .  i.  sane  probabjli; 
213  aiimmo  i.  fuisse;  237  Murena  mediocri  i.;  237  Turius  parvo 
i.;  OraL  iS  vir  acerrimu  i.;  109  poeias  divtno  i.;  Acad,  i,  34  fuit 
acri  i.;  2,  117  sit  i.  divino;  135  paribus  . . .  esse  . . .  ingeniis; 
Fin.  I,  I  summia  ingeniis  . . .  philosoplii :  2,  51  praestantissimts 
ingeniis  homines;  74  te  isto  ...  i.;  105  magno  hie  ...  i.;  4,  63 
[amis  ingeniis  homines;  Ttisc.  1,  3  si  qui  magnis  ingeniis  ... 
exstiterunt;  7  vir  summo  i.;  5,  45  fuerit  .  .  .  hebeti  i.  atque  niillo; 
'%  i.  cximio  (is  vir)  sit;  Nat.  Ueor.  3.  16  Chrysippus,  quamquam 
at  acetrimo  i. ;  de  Div.  I,  6  accessit  acerrimo  vir  i.  Chtysippus; 
S3  singulari  vir  i.  Aristoteles  et  paene  divino;  OiT*.  t,  158  optimo 

3uisque  i. ;  3,  59  magno  vir  i. ;  3.  35  optimo  quisque  et  splendi- 
issimo  i. ;  Phil.  2,  13  vir  summo  i.;  10,  17  hebeti  enim  i.  est ;  11, 
ti  ille  summo  i.;  ad  Fam.  4.  6,  t  summo  i.  . . .  lilium;  11,  23,  3 
hominem  . . .  summo  i. ;  ad  Alt.  13,  z8,  3  discipulum  summo  i. : 
14,  I,  I  ilie  tali  i. ;  Curt.  Ruf.,  4,  6,  3  horridis  ingeniis  mulCumque 
abhorrentibiis ;  Plin.,  N.  H.,  16,  233  tesludo  .  .  .  portentosis 
ingeniis  . .  ,  inventum;  5,  63  memorabili  i.;  Tac,  Ann.  5,  8,  ti 
Pomponitis  , ,  .  i.  inlusiri;  Hist.  3,  87  calonum  .  , .  procacissimis 
ingeniis;  Pomp.  Me!.,  1,  13.  3  specus  singuJari  i.;  Fronto,  ad  M. 
Caes.  4.  I  fuisse  egregio  i.  . . .  virum ;  ad  Ant.  i.  a  sublimi  i. 
cxtiterimt;  i,  a  ita  egregio  i.  natus  «st:  a,  6is  ...  placidoi,;  2,  6 
acri  i.  (erai);  ad  Amic,  1.  t  vir  est  ...  i.  libero  ac  liberali;  2,  7 
homo  i.  .  . .  remisso  el  delicato;  Cell..  1.53  subagreati  homo  i.  et 
infestivo;  2,  18,  3  fuit  ...  i.  liberali;  4,  15,  i  non  mediocri  i.  viri; 
6  (7).  3,  8  fuit  i.  homoeleganti;  12,  4,  t  quo  i.  . . .  esse;  13.25,  21 
oblunso  ingeniosi:  13,  30.  3  feroci  i.  virum  (quoting  Pacuvius); 
i7i  15.2  viri.  praestanii;  19, S. 6eoi.natussum  (quoting  Ennius); 
19,  9,  I  adulescens  ...  facili  i.  ac  lubenti;  Script.  Hist.  Aug., 
Ant.  Pius  3,  I  fuit  vir  ...  ingenio  singulari,  eloquentiae  nitidae, 
litteraturae  praecipuae;  Firm.  Mat.,  3,  6,  1  divinis  ingeniis; 
Script.  Physiog.,  II,  Anon.,  78  (Foerst.)  virili  1.;  total  1 15. 

■'Geniltves:  Plaut.,  Most.  814  esse  exiatimo  human!  ingeni ;' 
Cic.  Q,  Rnsc.  48  est  hoc  principium  improbi  anlmi  miseri  ingenii 
nulli  consilii:  Caec.  5  summi  ingenii  causam  esse;  ad  Att.  1,  20.  1 
idque  ...  ingenii  summi  ac  sapiemiae  iudico;  de  Or.   3,   298 

'  Iiifcnio  all  mediocri.  Davh,  Nairn,  Baitir.  ^ 

*Hiiniani  iageoii  FZ,  humani  iag«ni9  C^,  banaai  ingenio  J. 
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Cr^issi  (^uidcm  responsum  exccUentis  cuiusdam  est  iogenii  hc 
sinjnilaris;  2,  300  vidcsnc  quae  vis  in  hamine  acerrimi  i. ;  de  Leg. 
%,  45  vir  ina}[m  i.; '  Brut,  ito  in  qiiibusdam  laudandi  viri  etiamsi 
maximi  i.  non  essent;  Oral.  90  est  aulem  illud  iicrioris  t.,  hoc 
maioris  anis;  Liv.,  t,  46,  4  Tarquinium,  mitis  \.  Juvcnetn;  3,  33, 
15  Appius,  vebementia  i.  vir;  7,  23,  6  genx  I'orox  et  i.  avidi  ad 
pugnam ;  3z.  29,  8  euin  exlrcroi  i.  esse ;  32.  58, 8  Roman!  i.  homo ; 
25,  ^7,  2  tmpiger  luvenU  el  L  . . .  maiorisi  Val,  Max.,  i,  8.  Ext. 
18  in  vate  J.  florentis:  8,  8,  Ext.  3  i.  caelestia  vates:  9,  13,  7 
itlustris  i.  orator;  7.  2.  Ext.  7  concUaii  i.  iuvenes;  Veil.  Pat.,  I,  7, 
I  vir  pcretegantis  i.;  J,  75,  i  niagni  vir  animi  doctissiniiquc  i. ; 
Sen.  rhel.,  Conirov.  3,  2  (10).  12  summi  1.  viro;  2.  Exc.  2  suitimi 
i. ;  3.  4  (13),  8  fuit  aulem  Messaia  exaclissimi  t. ;  3.  praef.  4  vir 
maioris  i.  quam  studii;  7,  4  (19},  8  Euctemon  homo  exaciissimi 
'•:  7-  5  (20),  1)  Vinicius,  exactissimi  i.;  7.  Exc.  5  Vinicius 
exactissimi  t. ;  9.  5  (iS),  15  homo  rarissimi  ciiam  si  non 
cmcndatissimi  i. ;  Suas.  2,  15  Lesboclcs  magni  nominis  ct  nomini 
respondentia  i. ;  3,  17  Seneca  fuit  . . .  i  confusi  ac  lurbulcnti :  2, 
33  homo  .  .  .  quam  inrdicis  !.;  Sen.  phil..  Dial.  3.  30.  6  dicitur 
vir  i.  magni  magis  quam  boni;  5,  7,  3  qui  fervidi  sit  i.  an  frigid! 
atque  humilis;  6.  t6,  4  iuvenem  !nlusiris  i. ;  de  Ben.  3,  37,  i  i, 
fuit  aterilis :  de  Clem,  t,  9,  1  stolid!  !.  vinim;  3,  7,4  multospamm 
sani  sed  sanabilis  i.  servabii ;  Plin.,  N.  H.  8,  6  esi  unum  tardioHa 
>■:  S,  <;5  vir  tarn  artifids  i.  videbatur;  9,  39  Pollio  . . .  prodigi  et 
sagacis  ad  luxuriae  instrumenia  i. ;  36,  51  imponun!  i.  fuit:  Tac. 
Ann.  4.  42  cetebm  i.  viro ;  13,  1 1  iactandi  t.  voce  principiH ;  Suet., 
de  Gram.  7  fuisse  .  .  .  i.  magni ;  Gell.,  i,  4.  i  fuil  honetti  atque 
amoen!  i.;  i,  10.  4  excellentis  !.  ac  pMidentiae  viro;  19,  8,  3  vir 
i.  praecellenlis;  Juittinus  i8.  3,  13  servilis  !. ;  Script.  Pliys  .  II, 
Pseud. -Pol..  6  (F.  p.  15s)  pauci  i.  est;  I3  {P.p.  I55)praeceps 
C5l  ct  pauci  i.;  total  51. 

It  takes  but  a  glance  at  these  totals,  ablatives  115,  genitives  51, 
to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  principles  mentioned  in  the  first 
three  of  our  conclusions  above;  for  no  one  would  venture  to  assert 
that  ingenhtm  denoies  now  a  permanent,  now  a  transient  quality ; 
now  an  internal,  now  an  external  one;  now  a  quality  "as  it 
appears,"  now  one  "as  il  is." 

A  single  glance,  also,  is  Huflicienl  to  show,  !n  illustration  of  the 
fourth  proposition,  that  ablatives  and  genitives  appear  without 
distinction  with  or  without  tist. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  trulh  of  the  remaining  three 
propositions,  a  rearrangement  of  the  instances  is  here  made 
whereby  they  will  appear  io  one  table  in  chronological  order. 
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ss  tar  as  practicable,  the  ablatives  and  the  genitives  being  placed  in 
separate  columns  and  cited  by  the  limiting  adjectives  only.  Many 
phrases  occur  repeatedly.  These  will  appear  regularly  in  their 
chronological  places,  enclosed,  after  their  first  appearance,  in 
parentheses.  The  fact  of  their  repeated  occurrence  will  be  noted 
also  at  the  place  where  the  phrase  first  appears. 

Phrases  which  appear  in  both  ablative  and  geoitive  form  will 
be  put  in  italics. 


PlautUB 

avido 

duro,  also  in  Terence 

consimili 

male  vol  en  le 

eo,  twice  and  also  in  Enniua 

and  Gellius 

mato,  also  in  Sallust 

pudico 

qui  bus 
alio 

bimo,  also  in  Terence 

cimio 

colubrino 

Pacuv. 

feroci,  twice  and  in  Gellius 

Ennius 

firmo 

(eo) 

Terence 

{boHo) 

leni 

egregio,  also  in  Fronto  twice 
inhumano 

(duro) 

incxorabili 

libcrati,  also  in  Fronto  and 

Gellius 

miro 

tali,  also  in  Cicero 

Caecilius 

(i)stQ.  also  in  Cicero 

Afranius 

iinico 

Sallust 

(malo) 

pravo 

impigro 

acri.  twice;  also  in  Cicero 

thrice;  and  in  Fronto 

placido,  also  in  Fronto 

mobUi,  twice 

Cicero 


humaoi  (humano?) 


siognlari,  thrice,  and  in  Pomp. 
Mela  and  S.  H.  A. 


miseri  (?) 


■1 
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tummo,  eleven  times 


Livy 


Wrdo,  twice 

Unto 

quo,  alfio  in  Gcllius 

ptaestanti,  twice  and  in  Gellius 

inluslri.  also  in  Tacitus 

magno,  tbricc 

pari 

acutissimo 


summi,  twice,  second 
time  doubtful,  and 
in  Sen.  rhcL  twice 


(acri),  thrice 

quanio 

peracri 

divino,  four  times 

pntestantibus 

roediocri,  twice  and  to  Gcllius 


praestantissimo 

(bto) 

acuto 

probabill 

parvo 

acerrimo,  thrice 

paribus 

aummis 

praestanti  ssi  m  is 

tantis 

magnis 

hebeti,  twice 

nullo 

eximio 

Optimo,  twice 

gplendidissimo 

(»li) 


excellentis  (?) 
ac  singularii  (_f) 
aetrrimHf) 


magTti  (m»gno  t)  also 
in  Veil.  Pat.,  Sen. 
pliil.,  and  SuetOD. 

maximi  (?) 


acrioris  (?) 


mitis 

vchemenlis 
aridi  adpugnam 
extremi 
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Val.  Max. 


Veil.  PatcTC. 


Curtius  Ruf.  horridis 
Seneca  rhel.  abborreolibus 


Seneca  phil. 


Pliny,  elder 


porienlosia 

memorabiti 
Tacitus  procacissimis 

(inlustri) 

Pomp.  Mela  (singular)) 
Suetonius 

Pronto  (e^regio)  twice 

suolimi 


Romani 

nuioris,  also  in  Sen. 
rbet. 

florentis 
caelestis 
intuslris,  also  in  Sen. 

phi), 
concitati 
perelegantis 

doctissioii 


{jummil,  twice 

exactissimi,  four  times 

(^maion's) 

rarissimi 

emendatissimi 

nomini  respondentis 

confusi 

ac  turbulent! 

infclicis 

honi 

fervidi 

£rif;idi 

huinilia 

(m/vi/m) 

sterilis 

slolidi 

sani 

sanabilis 

(aid  i  oris 

artificia 

prodigi 

sagacis 

impartURi 


Celebris 
iaciandi 
(magni) 
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Gcllius 


(pladdo) 

(acri) 

ubcro 

liberal  i 

remiaso 

delicato 


subafiresti 
infest  ivo 
(liberalt) 

(non  mediocri) 

e  leg  a  mi 

(quo) 

obtunso 

(feroci; 

(pnestanti) 

Ceo) 

liacili 
lubcnli 
Scrip.  Hist.  Aug. 

Capitol.       (singulari) 
Justimis 

"  Firm.  Mat,     divinis 
Pbysiog.,  Anon. 

viriii  (0 
PhyaiOK.,  P3.-Pol. 


honest  i 
amoeoi 


excelleatis 


praeceUentis 


servilis 


pauci,  twice 


Again  the  conclusions  follow  from  our  6rst  glance  through  the 
table.  The  ablative,  very  frequent  in  early  and  classical  Latin, 
almost  disappears  from  use  in  Ltvy  and  the  writers  of  the  Silver 
Age.  After  Tacitus  it  is  seen  again,  frequently  in  phrases  verb- 
ally identical  with  those  of  the  earlier  time.  The  genitive 
almost  non-existent  in  early  Latin,  seems  to  be  more  frequently 
used  by  Cicero.  After  Livy  it  came  to  be  used,  for  a  time,  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  the  ablative,  but  lost  this  predominance, 
later  beneath  the  tendency  of  Quintilian's  school  to  return  to 
earlier  models. 

As  an  illustration  of  Ilie  history  of  these  ablative  and  genitive 
constructions  the  list  just  cited  would  be  fairly  representative  of 
the  whole  situation.  But  this  list  of  genitives  can  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  material  correction.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  tabic  just  given  the  genitives  from  Plautus  and  Cicero 
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have  Tk^xAy  all  been  marked  doubtrul.  They  have  be«n  cited  for 
various  reasons  which  will  appear  through  the  discussion  of  them 
in  detail. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  example  from  Plaulus,  Most.  814 
humani  ingent.  The  latest  editors  agree  in  reading  £t  bene 
monitum  duco  aique  esse  existimo  hiim.ini  ingeni.  This  reading 
makes  the  meter  easy,  for  in  the  seventh  foot  of  a  trochaic  sep- 
tenariua  a  trochee  lingCnji  is  regular,  whereas  a  dactyl  Ing(nTO 
would  be  extremely  unusual.  Earlier  editors,  however,  have  not 
reached  the  same  agreement  for  the  text.  Guyet  proposed  atque 
humano  ingenio  teexistumo;  RitschI,  et  te  esse  humano  ingeoio 
existumo;  and  besides  these  Bentley,  Miiller,  Bcrgk,  Langcn  and 
others  have  attempted  emendations  of  this  verse.  The  inconsist- 
ency of  the  manuscript  readings  tempts  indeed  to  emendation, 
for  C  and  D  read  humani  ingenio,  which  seems  not  to  make  sense ; 
F  and  7.  (the  inferior  codex  Lipsiensis  and  the  editio  princeps)  read 
kuttiani ingenii,-<>i\\\\^  B  has  humatii  r'nf^Kiti.witha  correction  by 
the  second  hand  \o  humano.  The  correction  of  Aumani  to  AMmano 
is  simple  and  easy,  for  the  corrected  vowel  is  in  an  elided  syllable 
as  the  verse  stands  and  is  identical  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
following  word.  On  the  other  hand  the  change  of  m^iTNi  at  the 
end  of  a  line  to  ingenio  would  be  difficult.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  reading  humano  ingenio  would  be  clearly  superior 
except  for  its  metrical  irregularity.  How  great  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  this  metrical  irregularity  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Granting  that  a  parallel  instance  to  j-v^—  at  the  close  of  a 
trochaic  septenarius  is  hard  to  find,  and  that  the  synizesis  iagenio, 
^^  — ,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Plautus,  the  fact  remains  that 
Plautus  is  in  other  places  by  no  means  metrically  perfect,  and 
that  the  manuscripts  point  to  the  ablative  rather  than  the  genitive 
as  the  true  reading. 

To  settle  this  balance  of  arguments  comes  now  the  historical 
consideration  that  in  early  Latin  such  genitives  of  quality  ore 
extremely  rare  and  that  a  EO't've  of  quality  ingenii  is,  except  for 
this  instance,  totally  unknown  before  Cicero,  while  the  ablative  of 
quality  ingenio  occurs  before  Cicero  3S  times,  Plautus  alone  fur- 
nishing  13  of  these  instances,  not  including  the  passage  under 
discussion.  Therefore,  the  texts  which  give  us  here  a  genitive  of 
quality  ingeniwt:  at  fault,  and  we  should  either  read  here  with 
the  best  manuscripts  ingenio,  in  spite  of  the  meter,  or  emend 
by  transposing  ingenio  to  some  other  part  of  the  line. 
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Second,  let  tu  consider  (he  examples  from  Cicero,  miseri, 
titmmi,  exeellenlU  at  singuiarit,  acerrimi,  magni,  ntaximi,  acri- 
oris  ingenii.  Each  of  Ihese  expressions  has  been  cilcd  or  trans- 
lated SLS  a  genitive  of  quality  by  some  authority  and  hence  has 
been  sdmiltcd,  with  or  without  attaching  a  sign  of  caution,  to 
the  list  above.  We  shall  see  from  a  brief  discussion  how  tittle 
some  of  these  instances  deserve  a  place  among  true  genitives  of 
quality. 

One  of  the  plainest  of  these  instances  is  ad  Alt.  i,  zo.  I  deinde 
te  •  .  •  moderatiasimum  fuisse  vehementissime  gaudeo,  idque 
neque  amoris  mediocris  et  ingenli  summi  ac  sapieniiae  ludico. 
Oearly  the  meaning  here  is  "  I  regard  this  as  a  mark  of  no  small 
aflection  and  of  the  highest  ability  and  righimtndedness,"  or  in 
other  phrase,  "  as  the  act  belonging  to.  or  pertaining  to  no  small, 
etc"  or  "as  due  to  no  small,  etc."  This  is  not  a  genitive  of 
quality  but  a  possessive.  To  be  a  genitive  of  quality  it  should 
mean  "  a  thing  which  possesses  no  small  affection,  etc." 

Another  instance  plainly  not  belonging  in  our  category  is  Oral. 
90  est  autem  illud  acrioris  ingenii,  hoc  maioris  artis.  This  does 
not  mean  "  the  former  possesses  the  keener  constitution,  the  latter 
the  greater  skill,"  which  would  be  a  genitive  of  quality,  but  it 
means  "  the  former  a  a  thing  belonging  to  the  shar]>er  nature,  the 
latter  to  the  higher  tikill,"  or  as  Sandys  translates,  "  while  '  wit '  is 
more  a  gift  of  nature  arising  from  an  inborn  sptightliness  of 
temper,  'humor'  is  rather  the  result  of  refined  cultivation." 
Compare  also  Pidertt's  phrase  "  A\e  /eueliae  sind  mchr  Sache  der 
feincn  Bildung,"  where  the  genitive  is  one  of  origin. 

A  third  instance  where  the  question  is  one  of  interpretation  is 
de  Or.  3,  398  Crassi  quideni  responsum  excellenlis  cuiusdani  est 
ingenii  acslngularis;  cuiquidem  ...  visum  est. . .  Some  assert 
that  the  passage  means,  "  The  reply  of  Cras.ius  i.t  one  of  a  noble 
and  singular  character,"  that  is,  possesses  a  noble  and  singular 
character,  an  interpretation  which  makes  the  construction  a  genitive 
of  quality.  It  is  better,  however,  to  interpret  it  as  a  possessive, 
and  so  it  is  iotcrpreled  by  many,  for  instance  by  Guthrie,  who  in 
his  translation  of  1808  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  bias  on  the 
question  of  the  genitive  of  quality.  He  renders:  "As  to  the 
answer  of  Crassus  it  wag  the  answer  of  a  noble  and  elevated  mind 
who  looked  upon  it  etc."  It  may  be  added,  in  support  of  thb 
interpretation  that  a  genitive  of  quality  tingttiaris  would  be 
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of  itself  extremely  unusual,  especially  so  for  Cicero,  as  is  shown 
in  my  dissertation,  The  Ablative  of  Quality  and  the  Genitive 
of  Quality,  page  30. 

A  fourth  instance  of  the  same  character  is  de  Or.  2,  300 
Videsne  quae  vis  in  homine  acerrimi  ingenii,  quam  potens  et 
quanta  mens  fuerit  ?  This  sentence,  appearing  in  Livy  or  Seneca, 
might  well  be  interpreted  by  a  genitive  of  quality  but  the  great 
rarity  of  this  genitive  in  Cicero,  contrasted  with  the  frequency 
of  the  ablative  ingento,  gives  strong  support  to  those  who  interpret 
this  genitive  as  a  possessive  with  vii  and  translate,  "Do  you 
conceive  what  force  and  vigor  of  genius,  how  powerful  and 
extensive  a  capacity  there  was  in  thai  great  man  ?  " 

A  fifth  instance,  Q.  Rose.  48  Est  hoc  principium '  improbi  aniroi 
miaeri  ingenii  nulli  consilii,  has  similar  grounds  for  its  exclusion 
from  our  category.  Whether  we  read  here  pHnctpium  with 
the  manuscripts  and  earlier  editors,  or  adopt  Miiller's  con- 
jecture principio,  the  interpretation  of  the  genitive  remains 
unaflecled.  As  a  genitive  of  quality  the  rendering  would  be, 
"T^is  beginning,  or  plan,  is  characterized  by  a  wicked  spirit, 
a  despicable  nature,  a  lack  of  foresight."  Much  better  seems  the 
interpretation  as  a  mere  possessive :  "  This  is  the  plan  of  a  wicked, 
worthless,  unwise  individual  (animus,  ingenium.  eonsiliuitt)," 
and  this  interpretation  has  the  authority  of  an  unprejudiced 
scholar,  Osenbriiggcn,  who  translates,  in  Jahn's  Archiv  fur  Phil, 
u.  Pacd.,  vol.  n  (1845),  p.  574,  "ao  legt  ein  schlechtcs  Herx, 
cin  elcodcr  Geist,  ein  unkluger  Kopf  eincn  Plan  an."  We 
have  to  do  in  this  instance  with  what,  if  accepted,  would 
be  ibc  earliest  undenied  example  of  ingenii  as  a  genitive  of 
quality ;  for  the  instance  cited  from  Plautus  must  be  denied  (hat 
place.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  regard  the  innovation  with  the 
closest  scruiiny  and,  other  things  being  equal,  to  assume  that  it 
is  [he  familiar  and  not  the  novel  interpretation  which  is  to  be 
accepted.  Many  editors  call  attention  in  this  passage  to  the 
archaic  character  of  the  genitive  form  nulU,  which  would  indicate 
an  early  origin  for  the  whole  phrase.  Osenbruggen  suggests 
that  Cicero  is  quoting  the  words  of  some  poet.  The  suggestion 
is  not  unreasonable  and  its  acceptance,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  all 
such  geniiivesof  quality  in  the  early  times,  would  render  still  more 
tmlikely  an  interpretation  of  these  genitives  as  genitives  of  quality. 
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A  sixth  instance  presents  an  objection  ofa  different  sort :  Brut 
110  in  quibusdani  laudandi  viri,  ellamai  m&ximi  infienii  non 
essent,  probabiles  tainen  industria.  In  this  case  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt. KIolz,  Ofelii,  Ellendt,  Kayser,  Jahn-Ebcrhard,  Piderit, 
Stangland  others  read  as  above,  with  all  the  manuscriptft.  On 
the  Other  hand  Peter,  Madvig,  Friedrich  and  others  read  "lau- 
dondis  viris  .  .  .  probabilis  etc"  The  msniiscripts  on  which  (he 
text  rests  are  aJl  derived  from  the  lost  Laudensis.  itself  not  a 
codex  of  perfect  authority,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  are 
so  great  that  editors  have  not  stopped  with  brief  conjectures,  but 
Eberhard  has  rejected  the  clause  "  etiamsi . . .  essent,"  and  Bake 
discards  as  spurious  the  whole  passage  "in  quibusdam  .  .  . 
industria."  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  our  passage  might  derive  some 
support  for  maximi  mgeniiss  a  genitive  of  quality  from  three  con- 
siderations i  first,  the  Brutus  is  one  of  Cicero's  later  works,  so 
that  /■«£■  tfn»V here  might  have  been  used  after  the  analogy  of  many 
of  his  other  genitives  of  quality ;  second,  the  genitive  of  quality 
with  the  adjective  maximi  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  frequent 
of  the  forms  through  which  the  genitive  of  quality  attained  its 
Ciceronian  development ;  third,  Cicero  had  probably  once  before 
used  one  genitive  of  quality,  tngenii,  though  of  a  somewhat 
different  type.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances  the  fact 
remains  that  ingenii  here  is  opposed  to  Cicero's  regular  usage, 
is  almost  unexampled  at  the  date  of  its  supposed  occurrence  and 
appears  in  a  difficult  passage  of  much-doubted  MS  authority  and 
in  a  phrase  which  some  editors  hold  to  be  spurious. 

Two  more  illustrations  from  Cicero  must  be  cited.  One  of 
these,  our  seventh,  is  perhaps  a  true  genitive  of  quality  though  of 
exceptional  character.  Cacc.  5  video  summi  ingenii  causam  esse. 
"Qua  in  re,"  says  Cicero,  "si  mihi  easet  unius  A.  Caecinae 
causa  agenda,  profiterer  satis  idoneum  esse  me  defensorem  .  .  . 
Sed  quum  de  eo  mihi  iure  dicendum  sit  quod  periineat  ad 
oranes  .  .  .  video  summi  ingenii  causam  esse  non  ut  id  demon- 
strctur  quod  . . . ,  sed  ne  omncs,  etc"  If  the  meaning  here  is,  "I 
see  that  the  case  is  one  calling  for  the  highest  abilily,"  then 
althoughnot  of  the  ordinary  type,  which  would  be,"a  case  having 
an  ability  of  the  highest  order,"  yet  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  mere  possesaives  discussed  above  and  is  to  be  compared 
rather  with  those  figurative  expressions  of  early  origin  which 
have  been  assigned  to  this  construction,  as  de  Or,  i,  357  Multi 
■udoris  res ;  ad  Fam.  9,  34,  4  multi  cibi  hospitem,  multi  iocj. 
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The  eighth  and  last  instance  is  a  puzsle:  de  Leg.  j„  45  vir 
magni  ingenii  summaque  prudenti».  The  expression  has  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  wriler's  dissertation,  The  AbUtive  of 
Quality  and  the  Genitive  of  Quality,  pp.  54  and  55,  where  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that,  in  spite  of  the  itgreement  of  all  manu- 
scripts, Cicero  may  have  written,  as  some  editois  think,  magvo 
ingenio.  Otherwise  we  should  have  here,  as  Stegmano  remarks, 
"  einc  eigenthijmlicbe  Mischung." 

Of  all  tliese  supposed  instances  of  the  use  of  »f^^^/ as  a  genitive 
of  quality  before  Livy,  nearly  every  one,  then,  has  some  ground  to 
warrant  its  exclusion  from  our  category,  the  exceptions  being  only 
one  or  two  of  those  last  cited. 

With  this  reconstruction  of  the  historical  aspect  of  our  genitive 
ingenii  we  are  brought  next  to  the  sixth  point  of  our  discussion, 
namely,  the  preservative  influence  which  the  early  prominence  of 
the  ablative  ingenio  exerted  upon  its  later  use. 

Having  reduced  the  number  of  Cicero's  examples  of  ingenii  to 
one  or  two,  we  find  the  proportion  of  genitives  very  small  for  this 
nouo.  Of  all  Cicero's  ablatives  of  quality  one  in  every  twenty 
occurs  with  ingenium;  of  Cicero's  genitives  of  quality  not  one 
in  a  hundred  occurs  with  this  noun.  The  ready  inference  is  that 
the  great  frequency  of  tMj^^^t'o  helped  to  maintain  its  own  use  and 
to  hinder  the  use  of  ingenii,  on  the  principle  that  familiar  ideiis 
tend  to  recur  to  the  mind  in  their  familiar  form. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  table  will  illustrate  more  widely 
the  operation  of  this  principle.  Of  the  38  adjectives  used  with 
the  abUtive  ingenio  before  Cicero,  12  recur  with  ingenio  in  later 
writers;  in  all  17  times.  Of  the  24  instances  of  ingenio  as  aa 
ablative  of  quality  occurring  after  Suetonius,  1 1  are  phrases  dating 
from  a  period  at  least  as  far  back  as  Cicero.  On  the  other  hand  few 
of  the  conventional  ablative  phrases  were  ever  changed  to 
the  genitive  form.  So  of  the  40  new  genitive  phrases  with 
ingenii  appearing  after  Cicero,  only  3  show  adjectives  which 
have  been  used  in  corresponding  ablative  phrases,  and 
two  of  these  even  seem  to  apologiie  for  their  form  by  the 
addition  of  qualifying  phrases:  with  Plautus'  avijo  ingenio 
compare  Livy's  ingenii  avidi  ad  fiugnam,  and  with  Plautus' 
bono  ingenio  compare  Livy's  ingenii  magni  magis  quam  io»L 
Furthermore  the  transformation  of  an  ablative  phrase  into 
a  genitive  phrase  seems  at  times  distinctly   avoided  by  means 
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of  a  syaonym;  so  with  Terence's  ingtnio  Uni  compare  Livy's 
mUis  ingemi',  wilh  Cicero's  ingeniis  praestantibus.  ingeniUprat- 
stanlitsimis,  ingenio praeilanlisiimo  and  with  Cicero's  and  Gellius' 
ingenio  praestanti  compare  Gellius'  ingemi  pratceUenUs,  tX' 
cellentit,  but  never  prattiantU. 

From  the  above  discussion  must  appear  the  truth  of  tlie  sevenrh 
of  the  propositions  enuTneratcd  nt  the  beginning  of  this  )ui|icr, 
namely,  that  the  historical  factor  is  of  very  great  importance 
for  the  understanding  of  our  constructions.  If  the  investigator 
were  to  stop  with  the  writers  preceding  Livy,  or  with  the  phil- 
osopher Seneca,  t]ie  evidence  of  the  forces  which  were  operating 
to  control  the  usage  would  be  incomplete.  It  is  only  by  a  more  ex- 
tended investigation  that  the  operation  upon  these  constructions 
of  two  forces,  analogy  and  the  desire  for  a  change  of  alyle,  is 
brought  clearly  to  the  surface. 

puTBT  cmuob,  mkh.  George  Vml  Edwards. 


MAGIC  IN  THEOKRITOS  AND  VERGIL.» 

No  one  who  will  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  the 
love -incantations  given  in  the  second  idyl  of  Thcokritos  and  the 
eighth  eclogue  of  Vergil  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  greater 
vigor  and  intensity  of  the  Greek  original.  The  reason,  and  a  very 
cogent  one,  which  drives  Simaiiha  (o  magic  rites  is  given  in  v.  36 ' 

ll  ft!  iiiXaivuir 

So  in  Speaking  of  her  lover  (v.  3)  she  says  rir  I'liw  fiapif  tiim 
ipikey  tainbriaaiiai  Sripa',  she  terms  faim  ofaptriot  (v.  6}  and  speaks 
(v.  159)  of  the  sorrow  that  he  brings  to  her  al  t'  In  aai  fu  \  Xviin. 

Nor  is  her  charm  designed  to  have  but  a  gentle  effect  upoa 
Dclphis;  note  v.  at  w4aii\  S/ta  <tai  Myt  Taita'  'ri  AA^itot  Sarta 
ndaat' .  V,  a6  ovrog  roi  ■<■!  j&/X0ic  /rl  ^Aayl  trdpn'  dfiaSiroi ,  v,  50 
■al  it  riS*  dafUi  ittiniiTiu  |  ^atro^iW  ucfXut,  V.  6t  kui  \iy'  intipSifmaa' 
'rd  AAi^iSac  SiTTia  /idiTiria'  (cf.  V.  3l),  V.  I59  rir  'filtao  ttiXaw 
tvl  Moipdc  Ofinfti  which  re-echoes  v.  6  aiii  Oipat  apa^f  avdpfftM- 

Again  we  may  note  Simaitha's  earnest  protestations  of  passion 
and  her  remarks  on  the  power  of  love  in  v.  33  AiX^ic  I/t'  ariaan, 
V.  35  dXX'  I'ifl  T^i'y  natra  KaraiSofiat'  c(.  V.  6  and  V,  55  ff. 

In  general,  however,  the  incantation  of  Theokritoe  contains 
very  little  poetic  digression.'  The  charm  is  described  and  cairicd 
out  in  a  quick  succession  of  actions  through  which  these  notes 
of  anguish  and  anger  keep  ever  recurring. 

In  iurnin}>  loVergil,  a  much  lesK  technical  and  a  far  milder  treat- 


'  Owing  lo  ibe  uatimely  dcatb  □(  the  author.  Dr.  MotrU  C.  Sulpben.  who 
«>»  (liowncd  in  lb*  Sbrcwibuiy  Hirer  on  Augutt  31.  igot,  this  ailklc, 
wbich  nsi  left  by  btin  in  maniiRCtlpl,  did  not  bavc  tbe  benelil  of  hii  final 
levision. 

■  The  fefetencei  are  to  Abten*,  BucoHcotant  Graeconini  Keliquiac,  Lips. 
1861. 

'  The  cxccplloni  are  tv.  33-36.  4S-6.  48-9,  5S-& 
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mcnt  of  the  theme  isatonce  noticeable.  There  is  do  prologue  with 
manic  invocation,  no  story  of  a  maiden  cruelly  wronged.  There 
is  a  lover,  of  course, — for  so  we  must  probably  take  the  meaning 
oi  eoHiugis(y.f3f>y — but  faithless  Daphnis  is  not  faithless  Dclphis. 
There  is  also  a  certain  softening  of  the  details  that  were  borrowed 
from  Theokritos;  for  example  v,  31  irdav',  d^a  mi  Xt'yt  tovto'  't^ 
diA^iSoc  •!<r>ui  vaaaa  appears  in  Vergil  (v.  78)  as  necte,  Amarylli, 
modo  et  'Veneris'  die  'vincula  nccto,'  In  each  poem  mention  is 
made  of  the  barking  of  dogs;  but  in  Theokritos  (v.  30)  Simaitha 
inierpreis  the  sound  to  indicate  the  approach  of  the  dread  Mckate, 
in  Vergil  (v.  107)  it  is  apparently  a  favorable  omen. 

If  we  exclude  the  introductory  lines  in  Tlieokritos  the  two 
poeinfl  are  of  almost  exactly  the  same  length,  the  actual  Incantation 
covering  forty-four  hexameters  in  Theokritos  and  forty-five  in 
Vergil  or  if  we  further  exclude  the  intercalary  verse — thirty-five 
in  one  and  thirty-six  in  the  other,  since  the  hrst  intercalary  in 
Theokritos  (v.  17)  and  the  re-echoing  of  the  intercalary  in  Veigil 
(v.  109)  are.  I  believe,  not  properly  parts  of  these  incantations. 
I  have  indicated  that  the  purely  poetic  element  in  Theokritos  is 
slight ;  in  Vergil,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  long  digressions 
on  the  power  of  carmina — a  hackneyed  subject  in  later  Latin 
poetry' — w.  69-7t  and  95-99,  and  five  lines  are  used  to  imitate 
a  simile  which  was  borrowed  from  Varius  (vv.  85-89)*  to  parallel 
two  lines  in  Theokritos  (vv.  45-6). 

A  still  wider  divergence  is  noted  when  we  investigate  the  form 
of  each  incantation. 

The  recent  publications  of  tnagic  papyri,  particularly  those 
edited  by  C.  Wessely  in  Denkschrifien  d.  k.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  zu 
Wicn.  phil.-hist.  CI.,  vol.  36.  II  (1888)  and  42  (1893),  enable  us  to 
invcBligate  each  poem,  but  more  especially  the  idyl  of  Theokriioa, 
la  ■  manner  that  before  was  impossible.    The  words  of  Theokritos 


'So  of  one'i  beoothed:  V«rg.  Aen.  3.33o(Fafbl(!Cr};  g,  13S (CoBlngtoo). 
Eu  pite  mitt  leal  ly:  P(op.i.8,39i  Ovid,  har.  8, 84:  Vgr(.  «cl.  8,  l6i  A«n.  ?• 
189  (but  cp.  Cooiogion). 

*C(.  Ver|.  An.  4,489,  Tlbnll.  1.3.43;  1.8,191  Proplrt.  4,  5,91  Orid 
am.  t,8,  17;  >,  I,  131  rem.  am.  3531  her.  6,  851  met.  7,  199;  mcd.  Ue.  3s: 
P«lroa.  134.  Sen.  Ilecc.  Osl.  4S4>  Apul.  met.  1,3,  Apoll.  Rhod.  Arg.  3. 
531.  S««  A.  ZiDgciU.  Ovidius  uad  «eio  VeihillniM  cu  den  VorgtDfcro, 
P-  7S. 

■  Hacrvb.  6, 1,  KV 
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in  the  few  lines  ihat  sketch  the  invocation  show  some  strong 
points  of  agreement  with  these  i>apyri. 

Wcssely'  comments  on  verbal  agreements.  So  Theolcriios 
in  V.  lo  ¥v*  Si  M»  J*  6iiii»r  *axai!)9oiia4  uscs  two  magical  termini 
teehnici,  taraiiw  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Rcncral  use 
of  tliis  verb  and  its  accompanying  noun  *araitaiiot\a  these  papyri, 
and  9vi»v,  with  which  Wcssely  compares  pap.  Par.  2575  q  itiri 

VIM  4v«  Sta  ititSr  ri  tfi>riiacrtia  ',   further   p^p.    Psr.   2866  aapKOipay^   .  .  . 

i\6i  iw'  iftatt  6v<rian.  Again  tlie  epithet!*  in  v.  1 1  ivvnt '  Baifior  and 
in  V.  14  x^'p'  'Etara  SamXifn  are  found  together  in  pap.  Par.  2856 
i}<rv];f  aol  dscmX^n.'  With  V.  12  ran  *a\  trsi^attt  rpofuotri,  ROte  tllC 
epithet  of  lielcate,  pap.  Par.  2722  aivXotaytia  and  Ps.-Origcn. 

refut.  Omn.  hacrcS.  IV,  35  j^aipovffa  irmXatar  ii\af^  n  nai  oifian  ^Mvy.' 
A  parallel  with  v.  13  /pxofuVov  on^v  di^  r'  lipia  ml  fuXor  alfia  is 
found  in  pap.  Par.  2S56  If^vxi  nol  SnairXqn  rdifioit  Jn  Saita  ix""""  * 
and  the  citation  from  Ps.-Origenes  just  quoted  x<i>V<>^'"i  cuXa-tr 

v\aito  T(  icai  atpiTi  ^am^,  |  dr  vi'ituar  OTi/j|;ot(7a  icar'  l/pia  nAngwrof,  •  •  • 
I  ifX$ote  tCiitTrjTot  t^    fffifrtpjjat  dtijXoIr. 

Further  attention  may  be  directed  to  v.  1 1  ^oiVt  taMp  with  which 
compare  pap.  Par.  1045  t^'^^'  ■<■<  ^<i»i)^i''  ftoi  Ikopot  tiittri)t  wpa't. 
The  epic  and  tragic  verb  inatti  (v.  14)  is  reflected  in  pap.  Par. 
948  ndtW  bMc  ondfoif  With  the  epithet  ^^doWa  (v.  13)  tf  x^'^ 
ff  'Knarf  compare  pap.  Par.  1443  'B.drpj  x^oyia,  pap.  Lond.  (Anastasy) 
335.    Theolcritos  says  (v,  40) 

;(ur  tiftitf    fit  p6)iliot  i  j^aikKtat  J(  'A^fjeSiVaf 
it  T^i-vi  tiroiTO  Hid   dfUTjpgo'i  Siipj/aur 

A  parallel  to  which  occurs  in  pap.  Psr.  3763  imnd*  raxun'.  fftii  iv' 
(ftai0t  SCpaiai  wapivru,  2757  '"   *l"'i("  0ipaia\  rdxiirTa  Xij^ofu'tq  roMiir'Tf 

>  Denktcbriften  d.  It.  Alud.  der  WIm.  111  Wlen,  iSSS,  II,  p.  1;. 

■  Foi  (h«  t«f  m  f;inx'  *pplkd  to  (he  aioon  see  pip.  Pir.  2544. 

■  These  two  epith«l*i  appmentlf  bo  contfadicloij,  aiUe  ([am  the  tnvoca- 
llon  lo  the  moon  11  ibe  kindly  godditi  Sctene  (c(.  Roscbii,  Selene  und 
VcrwindleB.  p.  7S  ff.)  and  aa  Hekate  the  dtead  miatreM  o(  ghoita,  ■«« 
Dllthey,  Khein.  Mai.  17,  390. 

•  Diilhey,  Khein.  Mil*.  17,  38S. 

•  See  A.  Dicleiich,  Nekyla,  Leipil|,  1S93,  p.  51  ff, 

'The  adjuration  palvi (^xii^i)  occuii  fraquentljr  in  the  magic  papyri,  cf. 
pap.  Par.  1001,  1007.  to>5,  1019  ctc- 

'  Se«  Dllihej'a  conlectuie,  Kheln.  Mua.  17,  405  and  Abel,  Orphic*,  p.  190. 
T.  39. 
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WrtiOti^l  n  n'lOMi'  ^Tt>'  loi  trrvytmiirn  t^  nat  itipiiv  yirot  qSi  yuHuw 
/t  TiiS'  /;ioiJ  Tou   i{ti»a)  |idrot>  A'    )^'  Ij^avoa    itapi<7TW  >'»  ^ptirl   Sa^iKi^'n) 

«(jnr«p^  Cw'  7pr»fo(  aiKiymir.  With  this  compai<;  further  Thcokrittis 
V.  45  Ttivoop  txn  \adtti  and  v.  44  (in  yvvli  riftf  mtpaniiAnai  tut  adi  drfp 
and  pap.  Par.  2737  S.' 

Uliiwort  ffki^fiot  SXnjxipif*  ci>XXtoriv  (naXXqTir,  WeSSely)  inASoi, 
rttpiatfit  i'  Jir   /fiottri  ipiXaypvmolat  iitpiimau, 
tl  S(  re'  •IXXdi'  I^ok  tv  (oAniKr  [it]  (araMcai, 

■a]  irpoX(irou<T<i  Tdx*irT   in   IfioZt  ttpo61<poiai  napt^rtt. 

Verse  51  loi  <V  nU)t  dvfia  wtpavai;  note  pap.  Pur.  3756|uni«^'v7fS7 
Kol  /ir'  ifiain  dipaun  ra^vra  and  3908  Sraira'  Ittri  i(ot  r^v  Atim  Ti!;i|<ffTa 
fXiXotcrav  Atfiui  •*>>  <rfM0l'J^<Hln>•  /fiov  roC  Adni  ^iXiCnjri  «al  (it]}. 

In  InvesitgaliDg  ihe  various  magical  properties  we  find  tbe 
A^ra  ofv.  iS  mentioned  in  pap.  Par.  3583,  2586.  2647:  ihe^fdot 
i  jfoXcfui  (v.  40)  in  pap.  Par.  3296  and  2336  pi/nffot  aidYtpevi;  tifpit 
(v.  38)  frequeoUy.  pap.  Par.  1878,  2359,  2378,  2945,  3114  etc.; 
wirvpa  (v.  28)  in  pap.  Par.  2580. 

Two  facts  are  plainly  evident;  that  the  actual  langiinge  of  these 
incantations  and  the  words  of  Theokntos  are  much  ahke,  and 
that  the  ma^cil  properties  employed  are  also  mentioned,  in  great 
part,  in  the  magic  papyri. 

In  the  eclogue  of  Vergil  no  sketch  of  an  invocation  is  given 
and  the  amount  of  space  taken  up  with  the  description  of  the 
magic  rites  is  relatively  so  small,  that  little  can  be  found  suggestive 
of  an  incantation  In  the  wording  of  the  poem.  However,  even 
here,  all  editors  note  the  internal  rhyme  of  v.  So 

Liiniu  at  hie  durcscll,  el  bie«  ul  ceia  liqnoclt 

as  a  magical  reminiscence.  Many  interesting  examples  of  such 
rhyming  syllables  have  been  collected  by  R.  Heim  in  Jahrb., 
Supplemcntband  19,  p.  544  fT.'    To  these  I  would  add  a  striking 

>Ditlli«)',  Khtln.  Mui.  17,  398. 
*Cf.  Sbalupcie,  HactMik.  1,  3. 

■Scei*pccially  Haicell.  8. 191  and  Varto,  r.r.i,  a,  >7i  c(.  ■Uoth«(ciDH)ES 
of  Woelfflin,  ALL>  1,  365  and  y  4^  and  of  Btckcler,  Khela.  Ha»,  34,  343. 
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instance  in  the  Medea  of  Draconlius  39S  ( PLM.  V,  p.  206  Baehr.) 
where  Medea  is  described  addressing  the  moon : 

Ac  Htthmtntm  triplrx  ttgina  ftltnm 
Atque  untirartiM  tplenden*  pairooa  migrmrmm 

with  which  may  also  be  compared  pap.  Lugd.  7,  30  IT.' 

ot  *i  itofui  {ov)  7  y^  anouaaaa 

iroTflfiol  8-i\aaaa  Xi'|U«ii  nif/aX  ■lnoiiuvoai 
(rqyvui'Tat,   a!  itirpat  atoiirairM  ^^)r»ii*rat. 

But  in  Theokrilos  and  Vergil  wc  have  a  very  strong  magica] 
reminiscence  to  which  too  little  attention  has  been  paid— the 
intercalary  verse  and  the  number  of  times  that  it  is  repeated. 

The  intercalary  verse  is  of  ancient  origin — perhaps  it  is  as  old 
as  poetry  itself.  Its  artistic  use  was  appreciated  in  bucolic  poetry 
in  Theokritos'  idyls  t  and  2,  in  Bion's  'Znai^iot  'Afluriflat  and 
in  the  third  idyl  of  Moscbos.'  In  Latin  literature  it  was  used  by 
Catullus,'  by  Vergil'  in  the  eighlh  eclo)>ue,  Ovid  her.  9,  (vv.  146, 
'52.  158,  t64),  am.  I,  6,  in  the  Pervigilium  Veneris,  incert.  cpist 
Didonis  (PLM.  IV,  p.  272  Baehr.)  and  in  Ausonius  ccl.  Vl,  pre- 
catio  p.  17  (SchenkI). 

No  intercalary  appears  in  any  of  the  shorter  charms  cited  by 
Hcim  Dor,  as  iar  as  I  can  discover,  in  the  rosgic  papyri.  An  ex- 
cellent parallel  however  exists  in  a  Chaldean  incantation  given 
by  Lenormant,  La  magie  chez  les  Cbald^ens,  p.  75  (English 
translation). 

The  evil,  which  I*  In  my  body.  In  tny  dath,  and  In  my  boBca, 
May  (all  thai)  be  broken  in  piacc*  and  plucked  op 

A*  this  mlg, 
M«y  Iba  btiining  fire  davonr  it  Ihia  day, 
May  Ibe  evil  (ate  depart  and  I  bcbotd  Ihe  light  again, 


t  A.  Dletei Ich,  Jahrb.,  Snppl.  16,  p.  808. 

■  K.  Peiper,  JabrU  87  [1S64).  449  and  456;  Inrtber  Uicratare  in  Suaeinihl, 
Geacb.  d.  g(,  Lilt,  in  dct  AleaandiinericU  I,  p.  aiC,  n.  jS. 

•  See  Ziwaa,  Wien.  Stud.  3.  :9s. 

*  Brandt,  p.  7,  da  t«  tncltica  qua  u(aa  e»i  VcrgUlu*  In  eclogli,  Feitacb-, 
Saltwedel.  18S1. 
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A*  Ihi*  wo«l  ii  r«nl,  so  *l*a  thall  tbis  tpall  bCi 

Tbc  boining  Gre  (hall  devoat  il. 
Mmy  the  burning  (ire  devour  it  Ihi*  day. 
May  the  eTil  (ate  depart  and  1  behold  tbe  light  again. 

Other  close  parallels  octnir  in  Sanskrit'  literature,  especially 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Atharva-Veda  which  is  concerned  with 
charms  Tor  gaining  the  passionate  love  of  a  man  or  a  woman. 
Here  the  intercalary  is  frequently  employed;  VI,  30,  may  yonder 
man  burn  after  me ;'  cf.  VI,  8 ;  VI,  139.'  Such  incantations  form 
very  close  parallels  with  the  second  idyl  of  Theokriios. 

A  matter  of  still  greater  importance  is  (he  number  of  the  inter- 
calarics.  Lenormant'  makes  tlie  suggestive  remark  that  these 
are  used  not  merely  for  metrical  adornment,  but  have  actual 
reference  to  magic  procedure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  inlercalaries,  if  they  are  to  have  magic  significance,  should  be 
three  or  a  multiple  of  three.'  The  locus  eloisievs  for  the  religious 
and  magic  use  of  three  and  its  multiples  is  Ausonius  griph.  26, 
p.  139  (Schenkl) ;  note  especially  v.  4 

lurit  idem  tribui  eil  quod  I«t  Iribat,  omnia  in  Utia. 

The  number  three  occurs  very  often  inHeiro'a  collection,*  twenty- 
seven  seems  to  be  next  in  frequency,  closely  followed  by  nine.' 
In  both  Theokritos  and  Vergil  three  is  fairly  well  represented; 
Hekate  is  expected  at  the  Ihtrd  turn  of  the  iynx  wheel  (Thcokr. 
II,  31)  And  Simaitha  pours  out  her  libation  three  times,  v.  43. 
In  Vergil  note  the  three  magic  colors  (v.  73),  the  triple  clrcum- 
ambulation  of  the  altar '  (v.  74),  and  the  binding  of  three  love-knots 
(v.  77)  each  of  three  colors. 

>  Kuft,  Dei  RI|>Veda,  n.  83,  A. 

■  I  Gila  Irom  BloomGold,  The  Alhat«a-Vcda,  1S99. 

*  So  in  cbttma  to  oatd  ofi  dtaeaae,  I,  35 1  II,  10 ;  III,  31  «tc< 

*  Khein.  Mu*.  9,  376. 

'Ileim,  BOI  wit  hit  an  ding  the  experience  gained  by  the  colteetlon  «( 
about  Iwo  hundied  and  GIty  inc>niamcnla,  aaya  (1.  c..  p.  511}  'forUaae 
eliam  alleril  cannen  decie*  tepetilam  necG*ae  eat.'  UbI  tea,  ■■  a  migk 
number,  baa  hardly  any  algBlAcancc;  a«c  (uithet  hia  rtmatka  upoo  magic 
nam  ben,  pp.  54>*3- 

*Seeno*.49,  St,  $9kSi,84etc:  for  Iwenty-aeTen,  do*.  51,94.  ioo,  118  atCj 
Bin«ly>nlne,  no.  1S7  |  nine,  dok.  3S.  jS.  1S4.  U}(t,  >a6> 

>  See  also  Woelffllo.  ALL.  9,  334  R. 

*P<fh*p»  a  prophrlsciic  Micmoar;  cL  Verg.  Aw.  II,  188  ler  dmai 
accenioa  clncri  lolgentibna  armia  |  decnrtere  toga*. 
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Tbe  number  nine  appears  to  be  associated  directly  wttb  the 
Jiaij^AsHoi;'  compare  Tibull.  I,  5,  15 

Ip»e  cfo  veUluB  filo  toniciaque  lolntlt 
Vol*  Hfvtw*  Triiiie  Docte  >il«ntc  dedi. 

So  Ovid,  fiut  5,  439 

Hoc  mtttiei  dicti,  n«c  r«*plciL' 

Since  three  and  its  multiples  appear  to  possess  magic  significance 
we  muBi  assume  that  Thcokritos  chose  nine'  as  the  number  best 
suited  for  his  artistic  purpose. 

At  once  objection  will  be  made  that  there  are  still  ten  repetitions 
of  the  intercalary  in  Tbeokritos.  In  reply  to  such  objections, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  intercalary  verse,  in  general,  follows  the 
colon  to  which  it  is  attached  and  artistically  separates  it  from  the 
following  colon.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  or  invariable  usage. 
At  times  we  find  an  introductory  verse  afterwards  repeated  as  an 
intercalary.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  first  idyl  of  Theo- 
Kritos  where  Jpx'*''  ^ouooXinar,  Moiom  ^iXat,  ipx*^'  oMdat  merely 
introduces  the  song  of  Thyrsis  which  follows.  Again,  in  the 
'Eir>Td0ioi'Aa«i'>da(  the  first  line  starts  with  the  words  ouif' A  rir'A^kw 
foreshadowing  the  intercalary  which  first  appears  in  v.  6auif'  £  tAk 
*A9«mi>  '  /iraHi(ai>(rir  *Ep*n«r, 

The  same  artistic  plan  has  been  fallowed,  in  my  opinion,  in  the^ 
second  idyl.  To  expresslhisin  musical  terms,  we  have  a  prelude, 
vv.  1-16.  followed  by  the  intercalary  verse  (v.  17)  which  serves  as 
the  motif,  expressing  the  ever -recur  ring  thought  and  keeping  the 
object  of  the  incantation  before  the  mind.  Thus  it  forms  an  artistic 
separation  between  the  invocation  and  t  he  incantation.    The  latter 


>  Sc«  Leracb,  Antiqniutet  Vergllimnme,  £70,  p.  110  and  Scivlm  on  Vcig, 
AcD.  VI,  4:C*nd  j6j. 

*  See  farther  tJviJ  nieL  7, 161  knd  7,  i]4. 

'  Kor  forther  Itieriture  on  the  aignificance  ol  the  numbai  nine  *••  Jahn, 
Uebcr  den  Abeiglauben  de*  bSieo  B1ick«.  p.  95,  n.  177,  Dieti,  SIbyll. 
Blliier,  p.  41,  n.  I.     Compare  Sb«k*p«(c'*  Macbeth,  act.  1,  sc  ] : 

Tb«  weird  aUiera,  band  ia  band 
Potter*  ol  the  tea  and  land 
Thui  do  go  about  about. 
Thrkc  to  ihlne  and  Ihiicc  to  mine 
And  thrice  again  10  malce  up  nine, 
Peace  I  the  cbaim't  wound  up. 
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also — or  to  be  more  exact — the  first  and  last  cola  end,  if  ro  !  may 
term  it,  on  die  same  note,  tA  AA^idat  l<ma  nao<n>  (v.  21)  and  ra 

Again   the   use  of  trporoi'   (v.  18),  JX^ni  TOi  itpaTOV  Rvpl  ^inaot, 

indiciitFS  that  the  actual  rites  of  magic  have  just  been  started, 
while  in  v.  3  (ki(^»  %lvn  ^a»  aaraJIq^oftai  &Apa  Simaitha  speaks 
of  them  as  future  action.  But  if  this  is  the  case  the  first  inter- 
calary is  merely  used  wiih  artistic  not  magical  intent. 

Confidence  in  this  theory  may  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  incantation  proper  consists  of  just  nine  mag^c  actions  each 
accompanied  by  a  subsidiary  wish  expre»sed,  or  suppressed  for 
artistic  reasons  and  separated  by  the  turning  of  the  iynx  wheel, 
the  whir  of  which  Is  plainly  heard  in  the  intercalary.  In  the  first 
colon  comes  the  burning  of  the  SK^na  with  the  partially  expressed 
wish  (v.  21)  rd  .iA^i3a[  SiTTM  naaaia.  Then  the  Jai^ri]  is  thrown  On  the 
fire  and  the  wish  (v,  36)  follows  ovrs  roi  «■!  luKi^n  M  ^iXoyl  <i<I^it' 
dva^urai.*  In  the  third  colon  the  Klnpa  arc  introduced  but  the 
wish  is  artislically  suppressed  through  Simaitha's  dread  of  the 
expected  appearance  of  Hckatc.  The  fourth  colon  contains 
neither  magic  rite  nor  wish  but  serves  to  break  the  monotony 
arising  necessarily  from  the  description  of  a  close  succession 
of  technical  actions.  Note,  however,  that  the  fifth  colon  contains 
ftw  actions,  one  of  which  properly  belongs  to  the  fourth  division 
of  the  charm,  each  with  its  accompanying  wi«h,  v.  39  and  v.  41. 
The  libation  (v.  43)  and  the  wish  with  a  slight  poetic  addiboa 
which  again  dispels  monotony,  fill  out  the  sixth  part.  The  seventh 
is  perfectly  regular  with  magic  act  (v.  48)  and  wish  (vv.  50*1). 
A  natural  outburst  of  feeling  *  which  lakes  the  place  of  the  formal 
expression  of  the  wish,  gives  color  to  the  eighth  colon,  while  ihe 
ninth  with  its  suggestion  of  a  more  powerful  incantation  brings 
the  poem  to  a  fitting  close. 

If  this  theory  is  true  for  Theokritos,  it  should  also  hold  good 
for  the  imitation  by  Vergil  in  the  eighth  eclogue.     Here  if  we 


t  Sec  Bficbelei,  Rhcin.  Ma*.  I  j,  451  and  Kibtxck,  Kheln.  Mm.  17,  551. 

*  For  Ills  form  o(  Ihi*  wlib  *t«  Kuhncil,  Rbeio.  Mu>.  49.  54  fE. 

*  It  may  be  aoied  lh«t  rdc  ;][^iva(  ri  ipAoirtdov  i*  (lie  only  thlag  throm 
Into  Ilia  magic  fiit  wliich  \t  paiienklly  •■  well  m  aymbolkallir  ■agge«ii*e 
o(  ihc  Ulibleu  lotei. 
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follow  the  MS  tradition  and  retain  v.  76'  we  have  ag^ain  but  nine 
interculurics,  since  the  last  line  of  the  poem 

pRiciie,  ab  atbe  vcnit,  iam  pxcite.  cirmina,  DiphnU 

is  no  true  intercalary  but  a  mere  re-echoing  of  it,  a  parallel 
to  V.  €1  in  the  first  half  of  the  eclogue 

Deilne  Mienalio^.  Iim  dcilnc.  tlbU,  tciius, 

itself  a  direct  imitation  of  the  change  of  the  intercalary  in  Theo- 
krilos'  iirst  idyl.  Each  verse  13  used  as  a  fitting  and  artistic  close 
to  its  own  poem. 

Nor  does  the  incantation  in  Vergil  really  end  with  the  seventh 
intercalary  (v.  94)  though  no  following  ads  of  magic  arc  men- 
tioned. Apparently  the  test  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with 
preparations  for  a  new  incantation  and  a  hint  of  the  6nal  happy 
diioutntait.  But  we  must  not  forget  Che  iynx  wheel  or  ihe  ait  of 
Vergil.  After  asking  for  stronger  herbs  Ihe  enchantress  repeats 
her  chann  (v.  100)  for  the  eighth  time.  Then  supposing  that  the 
magic  fire  is  really  dead — she  terms  it  cineres — she  bids  Amaryllis 
cast  the  ashes  over  her  head  into  running  water,  and  with  the 
despairing  cry  '  nihil  ille  deos,  nil  carmina  curat '  completes  her 
charm  by  the  final  turn  of  the  wheel.  Note  Ihe  instantaneous 
transition  from  despair  to  hope  (v.  105); 

Asplce  :  curripuii  tremulli  iltaila  llammii 
Sponte  aua,  dum  [eir«  in  or  or. 

The  maid'  has  seen  a  last  red  spark  which  brightens  into  life — 
with  life  there's  hope — the  dog  barks — and  lol  the  faithless  lover 
appears. 

In  retaining  the  intercalary  at  v.  76  we  avoid  Charybdis  but  we 
must  sail  uncomfortably  close  to  Scylla.  It  is  charged  that  its 
retention  violently  breaks  the  sense  of  Ihe  colon  and  shatters  the 
atrophic  arrangement  of  the  two  parts  of  the  poem.  In  answer  to 
the  first  objection  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  two  undoubtedly 
different  acts  of  magic  separated  by  v.  76.  The  winding  (v.  74} 
is  merely  preliminary  to  the  solemn  circumambulation  of  the 
altar — the  main  magic  act  of  the  first  half,  while  the  actual  tying 

'  This  vcne  iB  retained  b;  Kibbcck,  Hejrne-Wagnet,  Paldamui.  Coning- 
ion  and  Pnpitlon,  bracketed  by  Tbtlo,  Kappe*  and  Uenoial,  and  omitted  bj 
Ladewig,  Kolater,  Forbiger,  Wile  and  KermeB. 

■I  I0II0W  Ribbeck'a  arrangement  of  the  dialogae. 
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or  tbe  vhuula  Vtneris '  is,  in  reality,  a  distinct  step  onward  in  ibe 
process  of  the  iocanuuion. 

To  meet  the  objections  of  the  metricians,  we  must  cODSider  the 
warrant  that  they  have  for  the  omission  of  v.  76.  Of  course  no 
one  will  assert  that  metrical  unity  should  be  violated  between  tlie 
two  halves  of  the  poem  by  the  retention  of  v.  76,  unless  we  have 
a  corresponding  tntercaiary  at  v.  38,  the  only  place,  it  may  be 
noted.intbefirst  halfof  the  eclogue  where,  within  a  fivc-line  colon, 
the  grammatical  sense  would  not  be  broken.*  Ribbeck,  follow- 
ing y,  retains  the  intercalary  at  v.  28  against  the  authority  of  M 
and  P.  This  may  seem  daring,  but  if  we  believe  that  there  is 
a  cogent  reason  for  the  retention  of  the  intercalary  at  v.  76,  what 
appears  daring  is  after  all  only  right  and  reasonable. 

One  or  two  points  connected  with  these  magic  incantations 
require  a  more  extended  treatment. 

On  terna  . . .  licia  (eel.  viij,  73)  Servius  says:  terna  :  tiia  :  tria 
alba,  tria  rosea,  et  tria  nigra;  the  schol.  Bern,  novem  inlclligimus 
...  id  est,  alba,  rosea,  nigra  omnia  tnnum  numerum  hiibentia. 
That  Servius  meant  by  roita  the  color  called  pumceut  is  evident 
from  his  note  on  Aen.  v,  269  puniceis  ibant  cvincti  temporibus: 
vittts  rosds.     Hence  the  magic  colors  were  red,  white  and  black.* 

The  color  red  in  antiquity  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
investigation,*  from  which  we  reach  the  result  i}aVt ptirpureut  and 
punueut  correspond  most  closely  to  that  color  which  we  term 
red.  This  color  in  ancient  superstition  appears  to  possess  a 
distinct  prophylactic  quality-'  In  anihol.  Pal.  5,  205,  5  the  iynx 
wheel  is  bound  with  it ;  in  Thcokritos  II,  3  red  fillets  are  twined 


<  S««  Haim,  1.  C,  p.  484.  n.  t. 

'Ad  eiaminilion  oE  olbei  fiv«-tin«  coli  will  ihow  Itiil  ti  would  be 
minSfeilly  onloTtuDttc  to  ■tteonpl  the  Intetlion  of  an  Intercalary  ai  *.  39  or 
t.  S4  ia  Ibe  Gnt  half  and  aqually  anfortunat*  at  *.  87  at  97  {n  Iht  (ccond 
half. 

■This  tripllcattot  colon  lidirMtlyaMociatttdwitb  llakat*,  tha  e«p«cial 
l«ddc>a  of  ina|lc,  by  EaKbln*  praep.  «van.  5,  14  t9fi  il  airfilkia  pty  r^. 
■Endnjc  nnp^  rpixiiu/iet.  It  itvoii  ul  /i/Aavof  tai  iin^fioi   eivtariif,  Ixuv  Ti»mf\ 

•Price.  An.  JoBio.  Phil.  4, !$■  jotdan,  Jabib.  II],  164,  H,  BIUudh,  ALU 
6,  401. 

'Lobcek,  Aglioph.  1157  I.;  Jabn,  l.e.,p.  4>>  a- 47  i  Proptn.  5.9,  S>(U.)« 
T«rt«ll.  apol.  i]t  AcKb.  Evmen,  1007, 
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about  the  altar.    On  the  other  band,  Artemidoros  i,  77  says  (jn 

Aesch.  Eumen.  1007.'  Red  has  then  evident  magic  qualities  and 
associated  with  while  and  black  we  have  tbe  magic — or  to  be 
more  exact — the  moon-colors. ' 

In  Apuleius  met.  11,3  Lucius  invokes  the  moon:  regina  caeli, 
sive  tu  Ceres  ■  . .  seu  tu  caelestis  Venus, . . .  seu  Fhoebi  soror . . . 
scu  nocturnis  ululatibus  borrcnda  Proserpina  triformi  facie  lar- 
vales  impetus  comprimens.  Tbe  cult  of  all  these  divinities  is 
associated  with  that  of  tbe  moon-goddeas.  "WtKCaeUitu  Venui\a 
evidently  Luna  or  Selene  herself,  a  prominent  figure  in  love- 
incantations.'  Ceres  is  at  times  associated  with  the  moon,' 
Artemis  is  the  second  one  of  the  regular  tciud,'  while  Hekate,  the 
third,  is  often  confused  with  Persephone.'  Such  a  four^fold  lunar 
divinity  appears  in  magic  papyri,  pap.  Par.  3561  Ttrpdo^n,  but 
TptotTTi,  v.  3535. 

When  now  tbe  lunar  divinity  appears  to  Lucius  she  is  described 
with  the  words :  multicolor  bysso  tenui  penexta,  nunc  atbo  can- 
dore  lucida,  nunc  troceo  flore  lutea,  nunc  roseo  rubore  flammida, 
et  quae  longe  longeque  etiam  meum  confulabat  opiutum.  palta 
nigerrima  splendescens  atro  nitore.' 

Here  evidently  exists  a  color  distinction  for  this  manifold  lunar 
divinity  in  her  diHerenl  manifestations.*  Tliat  white  is  associated 
with  Luna  or  Selene  hardly  requires  proof.  Her  color  is  often 
likened  to  silver*  or  to  swan's-down.  With  the  remarks  of 
Apuleius  compare  also  Prudentius  contr.  Symmacb.  t  ,365  denique 
cum  luna  est,  sublusiri  aplendet  amictu  ;  Kuseb.  praep.  evan.  Ill, 
\t,  yt'^taTjj  a  I)  (TiX^n)  KiiXiv  ...  ii6  rpliiop^oi  j  tuvofiu,  rqr  fu> 
*oi>fii)*iac  <f>ipavaa  iqv  Xivjfo'^Mi  cat  ji[puooa<i>4a\oi'. 

Yellow  was  also  frequently  and  persistently  associated  with 
Demeter-Ceres,'°  while  black  was  appropriate  and  symbolic  for 


■  Sta  Jahtb.  Aicbaeol.  Inttll.  1894,  Anc.  p.  Si. 

*  For  Iheie  msgrc  eolori  in  Sanskrit  and  CeruaQ  folk-lore  *ee  Kabn, 
ZclMcbrlil  fUc  vcrgl.  Sprichf.  13,  nS. 

'  See  RoACher,  Selene,  p.  83,  n.  316  and  Hildebraad  «o  ibe  pa>*s|c  Id 
Apoleiui. 
*Ko*cheT,  I.  c,  p.  115,  n.  531.  'Ibid.  p.  116,  *Ibid.  p.  119. 

^  See  DleleiUh.  Abtaiai,  p.  103.  *  Ibid.  p.  19. 

*  See  Bltlmncr,  Farbenbciaichnangcn  bel  den  lOn.  Dichtaia. 
■°  Ulcierlcb,  Nekyia,  pp.  16  and  38, 
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Hekaie;  cf.  the  epithets  in  magic  papyri  myta,  j^AiM'd,  fttXnvd'^^ 
But  to  connect  the  color  red  with  Artemis- Diana  is  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty,  though  this  color  was  strongly  associated  with 
Phoebus  Apollo,'  and  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  also  be  indie* 
ative  of  the  Phothi soror  {K\m\.  met,  it,  3), 

It  may  be  noted  that  Venus,  appearing  to  Aeneas  (Aen.  1,338), 
is  taken  for  Diana 

O  dea  cerl*.  |  an  Phoebi  Bororf 

and  she  replies  (v.  335) 

Vligmiba*  Tftfia  moi  est  ges'iiie  pb*rett«in 
Purpnreoquc  alte  suras  vincire  colliuinu. 

Here  the  connection  may  appear  too  obvious  with  the  famous 
Tyrian  purple.  But  in  eel.  VII,  33  where  '  parvus  Micon '  dedi- 
cates the  atag-horns  to  Diana,  wc  read 

levi  da  mxrinor*  tola 
fmniete  itabis  sura*  «vtncu  cothnmo, 

and  Livius  Andronicus,  Ino  5.  p.  5  (Ribb.  3)  says 

bymnum  quando  cbotus  (cBto  c*nit  ore  Ttivjae. 
'■et  iim  furfurtt  turaa  include  cothurno.' 

Hildcbrand  in  his  note  on  the  passage  from  Apulcius  (XI,  3) 
compares  with  it  the  remarks  of  Plutarch,  Isis  ct  Osiris, c.  77 
tfToXnl  9*  ol  FUv'liTiAor' iroiaiXai  TOic  donate.  Hc  aSSUmCS  that  theSC 
colors  are  associated  with  tlie  moon  when  moat  identified  with 
magic — during  eclipse.  Of  the  four  colors  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
the  yellow  is  undoubtedly  the  least  distinctive  and  could  be  most 
easily  omitted  from  the  color-iriad  naturally  belonging  to  the 
tri/ormis  dea.  During  an  eclipse  the  first  change  of  color  results 
in  a  pallid,  dead-white  hue ;  compare  Ovid  rem.  am.  356  nee 
subitoPhocbi  pallidus  orbis  crit ;  cp.  Lucan  6,500.  As  the  eclipse 
proceeds  the  color  red  becomes  prominent,  as  Lucan  shows  in  the 
passage  just  cited ;  Phoebe  .  . .  palluit  et  nigris  lerrenisque  Ignibua 
arsit;  Horace  sat.  1,  8,  33  Lunani  tubenlem  (with  double  signifi- 
cance); Seneca  Hipp.  796  carmtnu  sanguineae  deducunt  coroua 
lunae.    Black  is,  of  course,  the  color  of  total  echpse. 

■Colon  are  often  in  ACGrpllan  m]rthoIo|T  direclljr  anociated  wtib  cer- 
tain  diTiniiiet;  ef.  Plotoirch,  laia  it  Otiiia,  c.  Ji. 

*For  the  Idenii&eation  of  I*i>with  the  laait  divioiiraeeRoicberiSeleae, 
p,  14.  a.  40. 
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Or  Thcokrilos  II,  aS  rv*  6miiS>  tk  irirvpo  the  schoHant  says:  nWv^a 
ra  Xt-irnanara  rot  oirow  lol  r^r  Kpl^r.  Bul  great  doubt  may  be  Cast 
upon  the  scholiast's  definition.  That  irfn'ira  were  possessed  of 
magic  or  sacred  signiRcance  is  evident  (rom  Demosih.  de  Cor. 
{359  and  pap.  Par.  2579. 

The  latter  passage  reads  Xtnra  frlrupn  rav  fiupvv.  This  appears 
to  be  a  belter  definition.     Not  only  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that 

aX^ira  WOuld  be  used  in  one  magic  rite  and  Xftrriff^ra  nO  aiiov  xai 

r7r  <i^d7t  90  closely  following  io  a  new  act  of  maKic  significance, 
but  also  sweet-smelling  herbs  were  frequently  used  in  incanta' 
mtnta.'  The  pap.  Par.,  in  particular,  gives  an  incantation  to  be 
made  with  myrrh  (1498  ff.)  which  in  many  points  corresponds 
quite  closely  with  the  amorous  character  of  the  Theokritcan  idyl,' 
especially  with  such  lines  as 


J  SB  at  Bonuia  UnivntuTT. 


Morris  C.  Sutphen. 


'  Eiwebiai,  priep.eTan.  j,  ii.qaiKetlnicIeiGnee  toth«  miking  of  *  figure 
o(  Hekate  eiilpvtK  ul  trH>paiait  }jfiiviH6  rr  /Hjfiara  rpJi/iof  .  .  .  ovr^  iiraixiiuivf 

*  Soe  Kuhnert,  Rhsia.  Mu*.  49,  p.  4:, 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  EURIPIDES' 
ALCESTIS. 

No  play  of  Euripides  has  given  rise  (o  a  wider  discussion,  or 
been  interpreted  in  more  widely  divergent  wsys,  than  the  Akestia. 
A  good  summary  of  the  question  is  given  in  the  former  of  Bis- 
singer's  two  papers,'  with  comments  in  ihe  main  judicious;  but 
since  that  lime  the  discussions  of  Bergk,  (Literaturgeschichte,  3, 
p.  494  ft.),  of  Wil^unowilz,  (IsylloB,  Philologiscbe  Unteisuchun- 
gen.  Neuntes  Heft),  of  Verrall,  (Eun[ude3  the  Rationalist),  of 
Schone,  (Ueber  die  Allceslts  des  Euiipides,  Kiel,  1895),  and  of 
Ebeling,  (Transaction!!  of  the  American  Philological  Assoc, 
1898),  and  the  editions  of  Weil,  Earle,  and  Hayley  have  shown 
that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said. 

Measured  as  a  great  tragedy,  every  one  must  feel  the  Alcestis 
to  be  inadequate,  whether  one's  conception  of  a  great  tragedy  be 
drawn  from  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  or  from  Shakespeare.  It 
dots  not  offer  us  the  spectacle  of  a  great  and  heroic  soul  strug- 
gling against  Fate,  or  against  an  inherited  burden  of  guilt  that 
has  gone  on  increasing  from  generation  to  generation ;  we  see  no 
noble  nature  brought,  through  witting  or  unwitting  sin,  into  cir- 
cnmstances  fraught  with  pity  and  terror:  there  is  no  grappling 
with  great  problems;  no  resolving  of  life'senigmas;  no  portrayal 
of  passions  and  resulting  actions.'  It  is  simply  an  affecting  pic- 
lure  of  wifely  devotion  to  a  husband  whom  we  feel  to  be  unwortlty 
of  her,  and  of  her  restoration  to  him  by  Heracles.  Yet,  when  one 
reflects,  how  stupendous  the  theme  !—nolhing  less  than  Death 
and  Resurrection.  Moreover  apart  from  this  inadequacy  tn  the 
treatment  of  the  theme,  we  are  told  ihat  in  Admelus.  Phercs,  and 
Heracles,  EuVipides  has  given  us  characters  wholly  unworthy  of 
tragedy.  In  particular,  the  intolerable  baseness  of  the  husband 
who  accepts  the  wife's  sacrifice,  and  the  cold  selfishness  on  the 

'Debar  di«  DicbtangiGallonB  and  df  n  GrnnOgadaiikcn  d«r  AtccttU  in 
Eatipidci,  EiUnien.  i869>i67i. 
*Se«  BM*ingc(,  ii  p.  9. 
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sides  or  boih  Tather  and  son  in  the  odious  scene  between  the  two, 
are  emphasized,  and  Heracles  is  stigmatized  as  a  braggart  and 
swash -buckler,  who  feasts  like  a  sot  and  a  glutton,  and  talks  in 
maudlin,  boisterous  fashion  in  the  house  of  his  grief- stricken 
£riend.  As  a  result,  some  decry  the  play  altogether,  and  while 
admitting,  perhaps,  the  beauty  of  certain  scenes,  declare  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  regard  it  as  a  work  of  art;  while  others,  relying 
upon  the  notice  of  thedidascalia  that  the  play  occupied  the  fourth 
place  in  the  tetralogy,  have  considered  it  but  as  a  substitute  for  gt 
satyr-drama,  and  sec  in  it,  not  perhaps  an  out-and-out  comedy, 
but  a  nondescript  play,  in  which,  while  the  outward  form  of 
tragedy  is  retained,  full  scope  is  given  to  travesty,  and  the  comic 
tone  is  purposely  sought.  This  is  plain,  they  say,  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Admetus  and  Heracles,  in  the  scene  between  Pheres  and 
Admetus  (which  on  their  view  was  added  solely  for  comic  effect), 
in  that  between  Apollo  and  Thanatos,  and  in  (hat  in  which  Alces- 
tis  is  restored. 

This  last  view  may  be  said  to  represent  one  extreme ;  the  other 
b  that  held  by  those  who  endeavor  to  save  both  play  and  poet  by 
contending  that  the  traditional  view  misinterprets  entirely  the 
character  of  Admetus:  that,  to  the  Greek,  his  action  in  accepting 
the  sacrifice  of  Alcestis  was  not  base  and  egoistic,  but  natural  and 
proper.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  both  of  these 
views  are  untenable,  and  to  point  out  a  more  reasonable  inter- 
pretation. 

In  approaching  the  question  we  should  endeavor  to  put  our* 
selves  in  Euripides'  position,  and  to  understand  his  attitude 
toward  bis  art,  difficult  as  this  unquestionably  is  in  the  case  of  an 
antique  poet.  A  great  dramatic  artist,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  he  certainly  was  not ;  his  plays  are  not  perfect  tragedies 
either  of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  type.  Powerful  playa  be 
could  and  did  produce,  distinctly  great  plays  at  limes,  displaying 
not  only  |>owef  but  great  art.  Yet  in  most  cases  we  feel  somethii^ 
to  be  lacking,  or  are  struck  with  the  artifidahty  of  the  prologue 
or  dinouement.  or  with  triviality  in  detail.  But  with  a  decline  in 
an,  we  note  an  astonishing  advance  in  humanity,  evinced,  at 
timea.  in  a  fondness  for  dealing  with  situations  which  appeal  to  us 
by  their  very  pathos ;  a  phase  of  his  work  which  is  the  more  to 
be  noted,  because  it  gives  rise  to  one  of  his  most  patent  artistic 
defects — a  tendency  toward  seasationalisa),  and  to  the  elaboration 
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or  ceruio  soeoea  which  attracted  him  strongly  and  which  appeal 
to  us  strongly,  al  the  expense  of  the  effect  of  the  whole.  He  is 
rpayinorarDf  always,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and  Aristotle's 
^noua  phrase  is  not  wholly  complimentary.  For  the  same  reason 
we  must  be  prepared  for  many  an  incongruity ;  we  have  left  the 
antique,and,wliile  tending  toward  it,  have  not  readied  tlie modem. 
Keeping  the  background  of  the  heroic  age,  he  gives  us  varied  pic- 
tures of  life,  in  tone  oftentimes  neither  heroic  nor  Hellenic,  but 
almost,  if  not  quite,  modern.  And  many  a  scene,  rich  in  promise 
for  the  future,  shows  that  the  despiaeil  F.uripidean  art  contained 
in  itself  the  germs,  and  the  partial  fruition,  of  much  (hat  was  to 
make  the  an  of  the  future  deeper  and  richer,  in  some  respects, 
even  than  that  ol  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles. 

Why  then  did  he  write  an  Alceslis,  and  why  did  not  Sophocles? 
The  answer  is,  I  think,  simple:  the  theme,  looked  at  from  any 
standpoint,  offers  inherent  difiicullies  when  regarded  as  a  tragic 
theme.  There  is  no  conflict,  nor,  indeed,  room  for  a  couRict, 
unless  it  be  between  Heracles  and  Thanatos,  and  all  will,  I  think, 
agree  that  Euripides  chose  the  wiser  and  more  artistic  course,  in 
limiting  himself  to  the  brief  soliloquy  in  which  the  heroic  resolve 
is  taken,  and  the  still  briefer  statement  at  the  end.  Or  shall  we 
say  that  Alcestis  could  have  been  made  a  genuinely  tragic  char- 
acter, and  a  struggle  on  her  part  between  love  and  duty  to  her 
husband  and  a  clinging  to  life,  be  made  the  essential  action?  Or 
Admctus  himself,  perhaps,  blinded  by  ^nj,  and  led  on  to  a  weak 
acceptance  of  another's  sacrifice  ?  (The  myth  barely  mentions  a 
failure  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis, — a  possible  motif,  in  the  Aeschylean 
sense.)  And,  frame  it  as  you  will,  the  fact  remains  that  a  gen* 
uinely  tragic  conclusion  is  unattainable ;  not  Euripides' play  atone, 
but  the  myth  itself,  tU  x'P^"  *°'  h^°")*  naravrpii^u 

But  Euripides  does  not  demand  of  a  theme  tliat  it,  of  itself,  offer 
material  for  a  great  tragedy  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  many  of 
his  plays  cannot  adequately  be  understood,  so  long  as  one  at- 
tempts to  wrest  them  into  this  form.  I^ay,  he  often  takes  such  a 
theme  and  makes  something  quite  different  out  of  it,  (witness  the 
Orestes).  The  theme  before  us  offered  him  what  he  most  desired 
— an  opportunity  to  portray  a  beautiful  character  in  a  highly 
affecting  situation.  This  he  has  wrought  out  with  admirable  art. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  the  theme  of  vicarious  suffering— ^n 
if  not  vicarious,  of  suffering,  or  even  death,  voluntarily  undergone 
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for  the  sake  of  others — seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  one  with 
Euripides.  In  the  extant  plays  we  have  many  iosIaDOcs.  That 
of  Iphigcnia  may,  perhaps,  brat  be  left  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
is  not  his  peculiar  property ;  although,  with  bira,  it  is  no  mere 
incident  but  the  theme  of  a  whole  play ;  hut  we  think  of  young 
Mcnoccetu.  in  the  Phoenissae;  of  Macaria,  in  the  HeracHdae; 
of  old  lolaus  in  the  same  play ;  of  Andromache,  leaving  her  place 
of  safely  at  the  altar,  to  save  her  child ;  and  in  the  Iphigenia 
Tauricx,  we  have  Rrst  the  generous  rivalry  between  the  two 
friends  as  to  which  shall  die  10  save  the  other — a  scene  particu- 
larly suggestive  because  of  the  arguments  by  which  Orestes  pre- 
vails upon  his  friend  to  accept  his  sacrifice, — and  then  the  sister's 
resolve  to  save  them  though  it  cost  her  life,  and  the  brother's 
unwavering  refusal  lo  accept  safety  on  these  terms.  So  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  strange  legend  of  Alcesiis  was  one  strongly  to 
attract  Euripides,  and  that  it  attracted  him  because  of  its  inherent 
-  /human  interest  rather  than  as  a  subject  upon  which  he  could 
]f  construct  a  drama  which  would  satiny  all  the  lequtremenU  of 
( .  Hellenic  art.  """^ 

These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  principles  in  the  light  of  which 
the  Alcestis  is  to  be  interpreted  :  and  to  say,  with  Vcrrall,  that  it 
was  written  "  to  kill  the  legend,"  or  with  SchJine,  that  it  is  but  a 
travesty  of  Phrynichus'  Alcestis.  seems  to  me  preposterous,  and 
itself  a  travesty  of  literary  interpretation.  And  now  of  the  char- 
acters of  Admetus  and  Heracles. 

That  the  former  is  one  who  has  won  the  fevor  of  a  god,  and 
that  Apollo  interests  himself  in  his  behalf,  is  a  feature  of  the 
legend,  and  is  told  in  the  prologue  ;  he  is  an  Imo^  itip.  Further, 
his  boundless  hospitality,  under  the  most  distressing  circumsiaj)- 
ces,  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  play.  Yet,  when  all  has  been  said. 
we  still  feel  that  he  is  lacking:  in  (he  one  thing  needful, — that  his 
acceptance  of  Alcestis'  sacrifice  is  base,'  But  wc  are  told  that 
ihis  is  modern  misinterpretation,  that  the  Greek  would  not  ho 
read  his  character :  and  this  view  must  be  discussed. 

It  is  put  most  pointedly  by  Way.'    "  Admetus,"  he  says,  "  was 

*roT  a  soTTey  of  lb«  varioas  meuit  by  vhich  nodeia  pocti  bkve  en- 
d«s«Meil  to  iTold  ibli  (ciiBte  at  lh«  Ucty,  >ga  fajingii,  Alc«M«  in  d«r 
W9d*rQ«o  Litteraiar.  tlall«,  1SS5.  BdI,  af(«r  atl,  jxhat  one  of  Ibo  modero 
veraloD*  of  (he  legend  would  ono choose  !a  prvfaraficeloibalof  Eutipldca? 

*  In  ibe  appendix  10  Ihi  fiiil  volaaa  ot  hli  Ea^lpidc*  In  EBgllab  Vmm. 
Sec  alio  Siiil,  G«Mbichte  der  grlechlacheB  LlK/aior,  3,  p.  3^^ 
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a  noble  cliaracler.  2.  He  was  righl  in  respect  to  the  mstif  and 
incidents  of  the  play.  3.  He  reaped  the  jusi  reward  of  (he  good 
man."  And,  in  connection  with  the  first  of  these  postulates,  be 
maintains  that  hospitality  was  "  the  highest  social  virtue  reco};' 
nized  by  a  Greek ; "  that,  beside  such  a  trait,  "  conjugal  affection 
shrank  into  insigniBcance,"  and  again  says  laler  on :  "  The  espec- 
ial pathos  of  die  situation  to  the  audience  lay  in  this,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  a  young  and  happy  woman  was  forced  upon  her  by 
the  cowardly  selfishness,  not  of  her  husband,  but  of  a  roiserabl« 
old  man:  that  Admetus  should  not  have  found  a  substitute  at  all 
would  have  seemed  monstrous." 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  just  thus  much  of  truth,  thai  the  act  of 
Admetus  might  appear  less  base  to  the  Greek  than  it  docs  to  us. 
That,  however,  Euripides  did  not  mean  to  idealize  his  character, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  idealization  entirely  misinterprets 
the  play,  1  hold  most  strongly,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Such  an  assumption  is  unnatural.  After  making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  Greek  gloriiic«[ion  of  youth  as  against  age,  and  ofmaD- 
hood  as  against  womanhood,  it  remains  true  that  human  nature 
is  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  that  the  Greek  tragedians 
are  strikingly  faithful  In  their  porlraya!  of  human  nature.  Now 
that  men  love  their  wives  is  not  a  modern  sentiment.  It  is  elo- 
quently voiced  by  the  Homeric  Achilles;  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  one  of  Euripides'  romantic  dramas.  Further,  Euripides 
offers  us  in  the  Tauric  Iphigcnia  a  situation  that  is  closely  par* 
allcl,  and  bis  treatment  of  it  shows  how  far  he  was  from  ftreling 
that  it  was  the  "duty"  of  a  noble  youth  to  allow  a  loving  woman 
todie  for  him.    (Iph.Taur.  1003-1011.) 

(3j  The  character  of  Admetus  was  not  thus  understood  by 
that  Greek  of  the  Greeks,  Aristophanes;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
bis  parodies  show  that  he  read  it  as  we  do.  In  the  Thesmopho* 
riazusae,  Euripides,  not  daring  himself  to  plead  his  cause  before 
the  women,  endeavors  to  induce  Agathon  to  go  in  his  place.  The 
whole  scene  is  paratragedic  and  the  language  strikingly  Eurip- 
idcan ;  Agathon's  refusal  is  phrased  as  follows : 

Ar.     BiipiirlJif  KYP.  rJ  lum-,  AT.  iToJi^of  jfor*. 

inrP.    tl*t'-     ^^-  M  ^"^  ''^t'otT  ^^  ''"'  •dnh' 
i/iat  ifffttir,    ml  yip  iv  fuurol/aS'  ar, 
iU'  iivri>c  t  }t  «it  iffiiv  eimluf  flpi. 
•  (Thcimo.  I93-I97>) 
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It  is  not  that  vs.  194  is  quoted  from  the  Alcestis  ihut  Is  the  im- 
portant thing,  but  that  Aristophanes  puis  Euripides  in  a  situation 
corresponding  roughly  to  that  of  Admctus,  and  makes  the  one 
whom  he  approaches  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  substitute,  ridicule 
his  claims.  This  same  verse  (Ale.  691)  is  used  by  Aristophanes 
again  in  a  scene  (Nub.  1415)  where  he  appears  to  be  travestying 
the  wrangle  between  Admclus  and  Phcrcs,  and  the  brutal  parody 
of  Ale.  367  r.  in  Acham.  893  f.  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  hollowness  of  Admetus'  pro  testa  lionii  of  love  for 
the  woman  whom  he  none  the  less  allows  to  die  for  him,  was  not 
unfelt  even  in  antiquity. 

{%)  This  view  seems  to  be  absolutely  untenable  in  the  ikce  of 
the  scene  with  Pherea  (vss.  614-738);'  one  who  meant  to  idealize 
Admetus  would  not  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  portray  the  base- 
ness of  his  act  so  mercilessly. 

(4)  A  sympathetic  study  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  play  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Alceslis  is  brought  before  us  as  she  is 
about  to  bid  farewell  to  life  and  life's  joys,  and  not  for  a  moment 
does  she  waver  or  appear  to  regret  her  choice.  Yet,  true  to 
Greek  conceptions  and  true  to  nature,  she  does  not  belittle  the 
joys  she  is  leaving,  nor  does  she  belittle  her  sacrifice.  And. 
throughout  it  all,  there  is  no  word  of  passionate  farewell  to  the 
husband  who  wept  and  "  waxed  importunate  in  prayer,"  who 

'  This  scene  hu  been  interpreted  In  tbe  moil  Mrlklnfly  dlvergenl  «nj*. 
Hartung  taid  long  ago  (Eur,  Ke*litulu«,  1,  p.  aij),  ■■  Vii  credM  6«rl 
potnlaie,  at  riium  moveie  voluiiae  Eutjpidem  banc  pttrl>  filiique  cooten- 
lloneni  mpet  piobiMitnae  nnlietU  [un«(e  intlitulsin  proponcndo  quUqiiro 
arbiliarctui."  So,  loo,  BiHinger  cill*  the  icene  "  k«ine*wcgs  lacbener* 
rcgend."  Well,  on  (he  othei  hand,  ipeiki  of  "la  •cfne  vialoieni  comlquc 
•nlie  Adntle  cl  Phcr^,"  and  Haigb  even  safs  (Tngic  Drama,  p.  1S6)  : 
"In  IhU  well-known  acene  (he  unblushing  egomm  of  father  and  ion  1* 
depicted  ailb  bunorou*  ciiggcialion."  and  a  little  Inrlhcr  on,  be  apeak* 
of  the  "humoTDua  ailaatjon."  Far  titier  are  Sch<^ne'l  word*  (Uebei  die 
AlkMllt,  p^  8), "  Wic  man  In  dl««er  Sxens  elwaa  von  hamorialit«heiB  Tone 
bat  Gndsn  bOnneo,  begrclfl  alch  achwer.  Wcr  dieaea  Drama  eroat  ninnt 
.  .  .  wild  »elt  ehei  gcnelgl  aein,  jcnen  Dialog  viilmehi'  pelnlicb  and 
bratal,  alt  humorlatiach  ankllngcnd  lu  Gnden."  ScbOne'a  Inference  >e«m( 
to  me,  bowevei,  unaound.  A  gieat  hl»i  on  Iht  play  the  accne  cerialnlii  It; 
bnl  il  haa  an  inpooant  bearing  on  what  follow*,  »  Ebeling  hu  pointed 
out.  Thi>  fact,  and  Eoiipldei'  fondiicti  for  a  poinied  debate  nnx  t>e 
boine  in  mind  in  Iniecpreting  ll  j  and  Wlrland'a  luggttlloD  that  Admelua 
i*  beaidt  bimaelf  with  grief  i*  worih  remembering 
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pleads  with  her  not  to  leave  him,  who  cries  out  against  the 
"fatc"tbat  robs  him  ofa  loving  wife  without  whom  life  will  be  un- 
endurable. Almost  all  that  she  says  directly  to  him  is  the  calm, 
reflective  speech,  uttered  with  all  the  solemniiy  of  approaching 
death,  in  which  she  shows  him  the  freedom  of  her  choice,  and 
bids  him  rcspccl  her  children  and  never  to  give  them  a  slcp- 
mother  to  oust  them  from  their  rights.  There  is  no  passionate 
outburst,  no  word  of  love  for  him  in  all  that  she  says;  she  does 
not  even  ask  that  he  do  (his  for  her  sake.  Would  It  not  appear 
that  even  in  the  heroism  of  her  sacrilice  the  iron  has  entered  uiio 
her  soul :  he  can  let  her  die  ? ' 

(5)  Euripides  plainly  means  us  to  see  a  change  in  Admelus' 
character  during  the  course  of  the  play.  1  say  "  plainly,"  despite 
the  fact  that.  In  the  face  of  much  tliat  has  been  written  on  the 
Alcesiis.  it  may  seem  a  strong  statement,  and  it  may  be  claimed 
that  I  am  interpreting  Browning,  and  not  Euripides;'  hut,  to  me, 
the  matter  admits  of  no  doubt.  Were  one  to  say  that  Admetui 
comes  back  from  the  tomb  a  changed  and  chastened  nature,  it 
might  indeed  be  objected  that  a  modem  conception  was  being 
substituted  for  the  antique  view.  Changed  and  chastened  in  the 
Christian  sense  he  certainly  is  not;  but  becomes  back  realizing 
bis  toss,  and  realizing  also  that  the  fault  is  his  own  and  not  an- 
other's. In  the  earlier  part  of  the  play  he  protests  his  love,  begs 
Alccstis  not  to  leave  him,  and  bewails  the  "  tale"  that  makes  this 
sacrifice  necessary.  This,  and,  If  we  add  protestations  that  be 
will  prove  faithful  to  her  memory  and  that  life  will  be  a  blank 
without  her,  this  alone.  He  speaks  of  himself  and  of  her  as  "two 
souls  fordone  by  woe,  who  have  committed  no  sin  against  the 
gods  that  tbou  shouldst  die"  (vs.  246  f.).  He  will  not  marry 
again;  be  cares  not  for  more  children;  he  but  prays  the  gods 
that  he  may  have  joy  of  those  he  has,  vou  yap  0(11  uvqfMAi  (335) ; 
and  this  lone  of  indignant  protest  against  his  lot  is  strongly 
marked ;  it  is  a  part  of  his  egoistic  nature. 


■Thai  ib<*  Is  not  10  be  Inteipreicd  tatt<\f  **  *n  in*I>nce  of  antique 
Tilicence,  is  plain  from  oihei  passages  in  Euripid«(  ;  lee,  e.  g.,  Ibe  Gn« 
Oulbutal  in  Iph.  Taoi.  708-710. 

*  Ebellng  has  rightly  ompbaaiied  this,  and  has  showa  thai  Ihia  fact  help* 
ns  in  Qnd«riland[ng  Ihc  Fbetei-scene ;  but  I  should  biidly  go  s«  far  aa  t« 
aasutne  thai  Euripid**'  main  purpose  in  writing  the  plajr  waa  to  ciilicise 
the  concepiion  of  Admetus'  character  a*  seen  in  the  epic  letaioa. 
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But  when  li«  comes  bade  from  the  tomb  bia  eyes  are  opened. 
Tbe  tnakl -servant  bad  aaid  of  bim  (vs.145):  oCrb  rM'  olti  traitirtu, 
«/>]»  Jiv  irddg,  and,  when  tbe  chorus  allempu  to  soothe  him  with 
the  CO  ID  tn  on  place:  ■»  nani'  q^u*  taiianin  u^fiWui,  be  answers: 


hriaraitai  jt  awt  &fwu  <niici*  rtit 


liiai. 


Yet,  in  a  Gu  difTerent  sense,  he  cries  out  in  vs.  1068, 

6c  A|>Ti  ntiOavt  niSt  )tiio/uu  tritpm: 

See  also  vs.  940. 

//ffm.  instead  of  groaning  at  his  "&te,"  be  sees  where  tbe  fault 

lies.     The  chonis  says  (939)  JXX'  itnairai  |9>«tov  ■«!  ^;^V,  but  he 

answers : 

fOUM,  yinHut:df  Alitor'  turuj^t^rt^t- 

ravfun>  vofiiCu,  •uiiirtp  oi  AmoM*  lyiuf  ■ 

ril!  /ahr  yofi  ovihi  AXfOt  iifitTai  irori, 

()u  ^  ftv  oil  xpi"  iV''t  '^n^t'C  1^  ^■JyKnfloi', 

This  is  the  new  key,  <'>*  i'  tr  aC  ;tP7'  Cn'-  Life  now  has  no 
charms  for  bim,  it  will  be  Xvwpdt;  nffw  he  knows  what  his  foes 
will  say  of  him,  and,  with  what  good  reason,  tboi  r^  alaxpii  (mts 
(955  ff.).  Verily,  Phcrcs'  taunts  have  left  an  impression,  and 
Admeius  is  in  full  earnest  when  he  cries  out  (vss.  $97  ff.) : 

ri»pw  tif  ia)'> i/v  tai  fuT'  iatlviK 
TJi  /i/j'  ojjJon^  mivOni  fflifidwv; 

(Compare  the  passage  beginning  fqU  ^Oi/>(vdvc,  vss.  866  ff.) 

To  call  this  last  "cin  lachcrlichcs  Gerede"  is  not  sane  criticism. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  wholly  wrong  to  assume  that 
Euripides  means  us  to  see  in  the  restoration  of  Alcestis  a  divine 
amende  to  a  husband  who  is  now  worthy  of  her.  Of  this  there 
b  no  suggestion.  We  are  not  even  to  think  of  her  restoration 
u  due  to  the  nobility  of  her  sacrifice,  as  though  the  gods  them- 
selves  gave  her  back.'  Heracles  is  but  paying  a  debt,  to  his 
friend,  who  had  so  generously  enlerlained  bim,  and  had  made 
nothing  of  his  private  grief.     Thus  there  ts  a  break  in  the  action. 

'  Coctiail  Plato,  S^rnpoilam  (79  C,  sheie  ■  verj  dUIerent  lora  »(  tbe 
mytb  I*  (IvB*. 
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as  WM  indeed  inevitable,  and  the  moii/ia  thetirst  put  of  the  [^ay 
is  different  from  that  in  the  tut  part ;  a  dramatic  blemish,  no 
doubt,  but  one  that,  in  Euripides,  need  not  surprise  us ;  he  offers 
majiy  parallels. 

These  same  considerations  afford,  it  seems  to  me,  the  best 
answer  to  those  who  maintain  that  Admetus  is  a  eomie  personage. 
These  pTotesiaiiona  of  his  in  the  first  part  of  the  play  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  travesty  of  sincere  affection.  No,  he  is  sincere  and 
stricken  with  griel';  but  when  the  choice  was  made  and  the  alter- 
native had  been  put  before  him  by  Apollo,  he,  the  prince,  honored 
and  beloved  even  by  the  god.  and  still  in  the  glory  of  youth  and 
strength,  had  chosen — well,  he  had  chosen  life  rather  than  death ; 
and  he  rendered  all  honor  to  her  who  had  bought  his  life  at  the 
price  of  her  own.  It  was  still  in  the  future,  and  it  had  the  divine 
BonctioD ;  but  now  the  time  ia  at  hand,  she  is  being  taken  from 
him,  and  be  can  but  cry  out  against  his  "  bite." 

And  now  of  Heracles,  "der  ungezogene  Herkules."'  He  is 
the  central  figure  of  the  play  as  read  by  Browning ;  but,  much  as 
we  admire  the  heroic  figure  of  "  the  Helper,"  "  the  grand  Benev 
olence,"  who  does  but  "snatch  repose"  in  the  "interval  'twixt 
tight  and  fight  again,"  and  all  for  man's  sake,  we  must  admit  that 
this  is  really  hineininterpreliti.  Euripides,  in  this  play  at  least, 
has  not  a  word  of  it  all.*  But  when  this  has  been  said  it  remains 
true  that  the  character  is  drawn  from  life.  Heracles  is  the  epitome 
of  animal  strength,  somewhat  slow  of  wit,  but  fearless  in  danger 
and  shrinking  from  nothing.  He  makes  little  of  what  lie  has 
done,  and  talks  lightly  of  the  labor  be  is  now  on  his  way  to  per- 
form. He  honors  his  friend  and  is  quick  to  make  return  for  the 
entertainment  given  him  at  the  cost  of  a  struggle  from  which  any 
other  tlian  Admetus  would  have  shrunk.  We  see  him  in  relaxa- 
tion, or  rather,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  lojd  of  him  by  a  servant ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  servant  is  overwhelmed  with  grief 
at  the  loss  of  a  loved  mistress,  whose  kindness  had  been  marked 
(vss.  193  ff.)>  and  whom  he  would  fain  have  followed  to  the  tomb 
instead  of  serving  this  reveller  (vss.  765  ffi).  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  he  will  give  a  sympathetic  picture  of  the  feasting  hero  ? ' 


'  WtaUad.  Briofa  Dber  clai  ncui  Singipkl  Alcette. 
■  See  Veirftll's  *i*mcioas  iiBieitf,  Entipidei  tbe  RttiooalUl,  p.  19. 
'  Ift  Ibis  Bnri^dfa  ippeari  a«  lh«  artiit  tstbei  than  Iha  man ;  (or  hi*  own 
(empcr  wt*,  all  ir*dltloa  lajr'i  '"'^  *'■"  ^'  ^^*  Mrraol,  ind  he  wa*  no  Io*er 
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So,  between  the  settini;  out  of  the  funeral  procession  and  the 
return  of  ilie  now  really  grief-sUicken  husband,  Eutipides  has 
Inserted  a  scene  of  distinctly  lighter  tone.  He  baa  represented 
Heracles,  who  is  soon  to  go  forth  to  wrestle  with  Death  himself, 
as  feasting  and  drinking  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and  bidding 
the  gloomy  servant  join  his  revels.  An  instructive  fact,  surely, 
coming  from  Antiquity.  The  blending  of  the  serious  and  the 
lighter  tones  has  no  extensive  range  on  the  Greek  tragic  stage ; 
there  are  touches  here  and  there,  but  that  is  all.  In  the  Alcestis, 
for  the  6rst  time,  we  see  a  whole  scene  so  treated.  Shall  we 
with  Shakespeare  before  us,  say  that  this  is  inconsistent  with 
tragic  dignity  ?  This  very  scene  has,  by  French  critics '  been  put 
side  by  side  with  that  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  where  Peter  and  the 
musicians  jest  with  each  other  while  Juliet  lies  dead,  in  semblance, 
in  the  adjacent  chamber.  They  came  for  the  wedding,  they 
serve  for  the  funeral;  and  meanwhile  they  jest  and  banter.  Or 
•ball  one  say  that  we  have  here  not  tragedy  but  tragi-comedy,  a 
form  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  art  ?  Yet  that  very  phrase  is 
Hellenic,  it  is  Plato's,  ^  rmo  /Siau  ^v^iv^  rpayipdif  ta\  atiufiif,  Pnlle* 
bus,  50  B.  and,  apart  from  all  false  realism,  Euripides  gives  us 
here  a  genuine  reflection  of  human  life.' 

u^^,;;^. '"""""  AuGusTi;s  Tahhr  Murray. 


of  ptofeuloaal  alb1«te*.  Vet  h«  ■ketchei  the  charicter  ifnipkltieilcally, 
isd  jioinlii  It  by  the  *pleiid<d  toHlotiay,  vm.  837  B.  Tbni«  who  wtll  h»« 
It  thai  lleiicles  gcii  dmnk  and  bo  diBfiguici  the  pity,  atati  not  diircgaid 
Ibc  lacl  that  in  nucb  a  «cenc  Eailpldct  h>*  Attchylu*  Cor  a  prc(l«c«M«r 
•«e  Alhtnasua.  to,  418  K.  Ont  didbi  imI  fmget  the  potUion  of  tb«  play  in 
■be  tedalogy,  or  that  'Upaiu4T  rtiv6t  vaa  ■  atock  6guc*. 

'  See  Palin,  Euripidc,  1,  p.  >i6. 

'In  the  ■ame  tpirit  (be  icene  between  Apollo  and  Tbanaio*  aboald  b« 
interpreted,  tod  (he  c«nelodEng  scent  *t  wall.  Tli«  "comic"  Ion*  aoma 
bave  (oand  in  tfaeae  I*  to  me  animaginable.  Tbanatos  i*  {rim, not  "flumf  " 
(Wilamo«li£}>  ■"<'  'he  verbal  dnel  between  htm  and  the  god  of  light  a  l!( 
prelude  to  the  play.  At  (or  Ibg  lilence  o(  Alceiiia,  what  waa  ibe  to  «ay  ? 
{C(.  Tennyaon,  In  Memoriam.  XXXt.)  Ileraclet*  ittting  of  Adoiclua  (nay 
perbapi  be  playful,  but  It  i*  lo  be  noted  that  it  lead*  him  to  reiterate  the 
rety  promlic*  he  had  beloie  made  (»  Alccaila — and  how  ntueh  more  they 
mean  now  1 


CHIASMUS  IN  THE  EPISTLES  OF  CICERO, 
SENECA.  PLINY  AND  PRONTO. 

Chiasmus  occurs  in  the  Epialles  of  Cicero,  Seoeca,  Pliny  and 
Pronto  in  aboul  eight  hundred  and  fifty  passages.  A  more 
careful  search  might  add  further  examples,  but  this  number — for 
Cicero  300,  Seneca  225,  Pliny  a6o,  Fronto  65' — is  complete 
enough  to  represent  fairly  the  usage  of  these  writers.  In  another 
paper,  I  gave  a  systematic  division  of  the  examples  of  chiasmus 
in  Sallust,  Caesar,  Tacitus  and  Justinus,'  and  in  the  following 
study,  the  divisions  will  correspond  10  those  there  used.  That  each 
citation  will  not  show  a  conscious  arrangement  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  chiasmus  is  altogether  likely,  especially  in  cases 
where  intervening  words  may  have  somewhat  weakened  the  im- 
pression made  by  placing  together  similar  terms.  The  euphony 
resulting  from  different  combinations  mtist  have  had  great  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  arrangement.  As,  however,  in  the 
majority  of  my  examples  one  member  of  the  chiasmus  Imme- 
diately succeeds  the  other,  without  apparent  violation  of  euphony, 
the  changed  order  must,  in  such  instances,  be  considered  as  a 
conscious  use  of  (he  figure. 

Freedom  in  the  use  of  chiasmus  seems  to  depend  on  a  conscious 
rhetorical  development  in  the  style  of  the  individual  writer.  Id 
those  epistles  of  Cicero  which  were  most  freely  and  rapidly  writ- 
ten chiasmus  does  not  often  occur.  The  short  compact  sentences, 
written  to  convey  facts  and  not  to  display  rhetoric,  practically 
preclude  its  use.  The  different  works  of  Seneca,  however,  have 
all  the  same  character,  and  to  all  may  be  apphed  the  words  of 
Quintilian  10,  i.  130  si  rerum  pondera  minutissimis  sententiis  non 
fregisset.  Any  page  will  give  examples  of  this  style  of  bis  with 
Its  short  clauses  and  excessive  use  of  anaphora,  e.  g.,  Ep.  1,  t 

'  In  the  cue  ol  Cicero  and  oi  Fronto,  tome  of  the  examples  are  found  in 
the  letier*  o(  iheic  cotrctpondenm.  *nd  tbe  few  of  tbe*e  which  bsve  bets 
qaoted  ate  eaclosed  In  paieniheiei. 

•ChUimu*  In  Stlluat,  Caesar,  Taciloa  and  Jntilnna,  J.  H.  U.  DUa„ 
Notihfieid,  Minn.,  1891. 
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qiuedam  tempora  cripiuntur  nobis,  quaedam  subducnntur,  quste- 
dam  effluunt.  turpissima  lamcn  <rst  iactura  quae  per  neglegen- 
tuun  fit. 

The  Panegyricus  of  Pliny  is  thoroughly  rhetorical  and  conuuns 
more  exaraples  of  chiasmus  (haa  his  epistles.  Fronto's  style  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  Seneca.  His  work  opened  at  random  (ad 
Amicos  I,  S,  p.  180,  Naber)  shows  this:  Ama  euro,  ore  te. 
Cum  ipsius  causa  hoc  peto,  turn  mea  quoque.  Nam  me  ctiam 
magis  amabis,  si  cum  Pio  familiarius  egcris.  Ep.  ad  amicos  i,  1 1 
(p.  tSi,  Naber)  is  similar  in  style:  Figurac  orationis  sunt  quae 
inaximc  ontionem  oroant.  Duplex  autem  genua  est  liguraruin : 
aut  enim  verborum  figurae  sunt  aut  sentcniiarum.  In  ligurjs 
verborum  est  iropos.  metaphora.  In  conUast  with  this,  observe 
the  passage  ad  Aurd.  Caes.  1.  (pp.  113-14)  <<'  which  thirteen 
lines  are  made  up  of  successive  pairs  of  words,  containing  a  few 
instances  of  chiasmus.    So  also  in  his  Greek  epistles,  e.  g.  p.  347, 

n£»  Tw*  ^atrttfK  xnl  icXq<r*vv,  oOn  row  Cfttroc  rh  lurpop. 

CiCKRO, 

The  few  adverbs  used  in  chiasmus  arc  chieHy  those  of  time : 
e.  g,  ad  Att.  S,  t,  3  umquam,  semper;  9,  6a,  t  fed saepc, sacpius 
facturus;  13,  30,  a  bodie,  eras:  ad  Fam.  3,  13.  1  prius,  deinde; 
4,  6,  I  saepe.  numquam  ;  ad  Quint.  Frai.  1.  3.  3  aliquaiido, 
umquam.  The  Ep. ad  Octavianum,  formerly  attributed  10  Cicero, 
furnishes  two  examples 'sui  generis':  1  iam,  deinde;  10  primo, 
post.  The  adverbs  are  made  the  extremes  with  but  few  exceptions, 
as  ad  Fam.  2,  7,  i  longe  enim  absum,  audio  sero. 

Repetition  of  the  same  word  and  the  use  of  contrasted  terms 
seem  to  have  been  the  dominating  foctors  in  the  chiastic  arrange- 
ment of  nouns  and  adjectives :  ad  Alt.  7.  7,  4  tranquilla,  tranquil- 
lissimus;  ad  Brut.  I,  3  a,  I  consules  duos,  bonos  quidcm.  sed 
dumtaxat  bonos  consules  amisimus;  ad  AtL  s,  i,  4  lenius,  asperius; 
ad  Fam.  3,  11,  4  leviora,  maiura ;  5,  15,  4  perpetuam,  exiguam  ; 
II,  37,  3  mihi  utile,  nee  inutile  ipsi  Caesari.  Ad  Fam.  1,  4,  1 
acerbum  Curionem,  Bibulum  multo  iustiorem;  but  1,7,3  Hor> 
teusium  percupidum  tui,  aludio9um  LucuUum;  7,  33,  a  aptum 
bibliothecac  xtudiisque  nostris  congruens. 

The  personal  clement  in  the  epistles  accounts  for  the  large 
number  of  pronouns  used  in  chiasmus :  ad  Att.  i,  16,  3  ex  eventu 
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ab  aliis,  a  me  ex  ipso  initio;  3.  33.  4  tibi, aliia;  5,  to,  5  in  te, 
in  nos;  6,  3,  5  noo  in  Pompeium  prolixior  per  ipsum  quam  per 
me  in  Brutum  ;  12,  7.  i  liberalilale  m^a,  sua  libertate;  14,  30,  4 
tibi.  mihi;  ad  Fun.  10,  28,  3  ilia  ex  aliis,  a  me  pauca;  it,  27,  a 
dilexi  le,  meque  ate  diligi  iudicavi;  15,4,  12  inimicum  meum, 
luum  inimicum.  Ad  Alt.  3,  1.  11  te  expectat  et  indiget  tui;  sd 
Fam.  4,  5,  6  in  te  amor  fuit  pieiasque  in  omnis  suos. 

In  combining  verbs  with  dependent  nouns  no  preference  in 
arrangement  whether  as  means  or  as  extremes  seems  to  have 
been  shown:  ad  Att  9.  5,  3  coRiIo,  cogilo;  10.  8,  5  fugiamus, 
fugcrcmus;  13,  33,  3  aut  obsoletum  Bruto.  aut  Balbo  incboa- 
tum;  ad  Fam.  6.  6,  4  utebar  familiarissime  Caesare,  Pompeium 
faciebam  plurimi;  10,  8,  6  (con&rmare  salulem,  periculum 
morari);  ad  Quint.  Fral.  1,3.  3  amabat  ut  fratrem,  ut  maiorem 
fralrem  verebatur.  Ad.  Att.  7,  31,  1  Capua  discessi  et  mansi 
Calibus;  9,  i3,  3  nos  vivimus,  et  3tat  urbs;  ad  Fam,  12,  7,  3 
in  senaiu  disserui,  dixi  in  contione.  Similar  in  arrangement 
are  the  passages  in  which  there  is  a  dependent  clause  or 
infinitive:  ad  Alt.  3,  9,  3  male  vehi  malo  alio  gubernantc  quam 
tarn  ingralis  vectoribus  bene  gubernare;  9,  3,  1  gaudere  ais  tc 
mansisse  me  et  scribis  in  senteniia  tc  manerc;  9,  6,  5  proxiroae 
gaudere  te  ostendunt  mc  remansisse  ;  I3,  48,  1  Ic  vcnturum  scrip- 
sistietaddidisti  tepu tare  opus  esse  1  13,30,4  non  possum  non  pro- 
bare  et  tamen  non  curare  pulchre  possum;  13.  4S,  2  cures  velim, 
velim  mitLts;  ad  Fam.  5.  12, 4  et  reprehendca  ea,  quae  vituperanda 
duces,  el,  quae  placebuni,  .  .  .  coroprobabis;  6,  21,  i  aut 
interitum  adialura  esset,  si  viclus  esses,  aut,  sj  vicisses,  servltuiem; 
7,  37,  3  non  enim  ingrala  mihi  sunt,  quae  fecisti,  aed,  quae 
scripsisti,  molesia;  7,  33,  3  derided  te  pulas;  nunc  demum 
intellego  te  sapere ;  Quint.  Frat.  3, 14,  3  faceres,  quod  velles,  ego 
ipse  quid  veliem,  oslendercm. 

Examples  of  chiasmus  with  pairs  of  nouns  or  adjectives  which 
govern  genitives  arc  frequent:  ad  Att.  8,  6,  3  malo  Tironis  vere- 
cundiam  in  culpa  esse  quam  inlibcralitatem  Curi ;  ad  Fam.  8,  3,  3 
(quod  ad  Pbilotimi  officium  et  bona  Milonis  attinei) ;  15, 14, 3  cum 
pro  rerum  niagnitudine,  turn  pro  opponunitate  temporis.  Ad 
Fi«m.  s,  12,7  ad  laetiliam  animi.ad  memoriae  dignitatem;  10, 10,  2 
non  invitamentum  ad  tempus,  sed  perpetuae  virtutis  est  praemium. 

Chiasiic  arrangement  of  successive  pairs  of  nouns  dcpemlcnl  on 
the  same  verb  is  rare :  ad  Att.  9,  10.  3  me  meis  civibus  famem. 
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vutitatem  inferre  Italiac?  13,  53,  3  Puteolis  se  ai«bat  unum 
diem  fore,  alicrum  ad  Baias;  4,  8,  i  hoc  scilo,  Anlium  Btillirotum 
esse  Romae,  ut  Corcyrae  illud  tuum  Antium;  5,  i,  3  in  Arcano 
Quintus  .  . .  ego  Aquini ;  ad  Fam.  5,  |3,  7  Timolconli  a  Timaco 
am  ab  Hcrodoto  Thcmistocli ;  Quint.  Fnit  i,  3.  i  ficns  flcntcm, 
prosequcntcm  proficisccns  dLmiscra&, 

III  most  instances  prcposilionaJ  phrases  in  chiasmus  arc  placed 
together:  ad  Att.  3.  7,  3  accedemus  tn  Epirum,  per  Candaviam 
ibimus;  6,6,3  largitio  fuit  in  cives,  sed  in  hospites  liberalilas; 
I4>  1 2>  3  remotum  a  dialecticis,  in  arithmeticis  satis  exercitalum ; 
ad  Fam.  5,  I3, 4  optabiles  in  experiendo,  in  legendo  iucundae. 

Successive  pairs  of  words  which  form  a  chiasmus  are  compara- 
dvely  common:  ad  Alt.  1,  14,  i  non  iucunda  miseris, inanis  im- 
probis,  bcatis  non  grata;  1,  16,  9  manet  .  .  .  consensio,  dolor 
acccssit,  virtus  non  imminuta;  5,  i,  5  mandata  exhaurias,  scribaa 
ad  me  omnia,  Pomptinum  cxirudas;  ad  Fam.  3,  8.  i  scribent  alii, 
mulii  nuniiabunt,  pcrfcrci  multa  ctiam  ipse  rumor ;  15, 4,  a  biduunti 
Laodiciac  fui,  dcindc  Apamcac  quadriduum,  triduum  Symiadis, 
totidcm  dies  Philomcli ;  ad  Quint.  Prat,  i,  i,  11, 33  esse  abstinen- 
tem,  continere  omnis  cupiditates,  suoscoercere,  iuris  aequabilem 
tenere  rationem,  facilem  se  .  .  .  praebere. 

A  few  instances  arc  found  with  groups  of  three  or  more  words: 
ad  Att.  1,  19,  4  sentinam  urbis  exbauriri  et  Italiae  solitudinem 
frcqucatari;  7,  31,  1  fugam  ab  urbe  turpissimam,  timidissimas  in 
oppidis  contioncs.  ignorationem  adversarii;  11,  17  a,  3  neprofec- 
tum  quidem  illim  quemquam  post  Idus  Manias,  nee  post  Idus 
Decembr.  ab  illo  datas  ultas  lilteras;  ad  Fam.  i,  1,  2  tuorum  in  se 
officiofum  el  amoris  erga  tc  sui ;  3,  to,  6  alienum  lempus  est  mih! 
tecum  expostulandi,  purgandi  autem  mei  necessarium;  1,  7,  9 
magna  est  hominum  opinio  de  te.  magna  comroendatio  IJberali- 
tatis,  magna  memona  consulatus  tui ;  ad  Quint.  Frat.  1,  1,  a,  7 
exsistunt  graves  ca nt rovers iae,  multae  nascunlur  iniuriae,  magnae 
contentiones  consequuntur ;  i,  t,  1,  5  oullas,  ut  opinor,  insidias 
bostium,  nullam  proelii  dlmicationem,  nullam  defeetionem  soci- 
orum,  nullam  inopiam  stlpcndii  aut  rci  irumemariae,  nuUamsedi* 
(ionem  exercitus  pettimescimus. 

Sbhbca. 

Chiasmus  is  not  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  style  of  Seneca. 
In  adverbs  it  is  found  most  frequently  with  primum,  deindei 
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Ep.  28,  10;  39,  5;  prius,  deiade.  44,  1;  65,  15;  116,  3  inbecillua 
«3t  primo  omnis  adfectus.deinde  ipse  sc  concitat  et  vires  . . .  parat 
Scattering  examples  with  other  adverbs  also  occur:  Ep.  83,  13 
Cato  honeatiBsinie,  lurpissimc  Brutus  ;  104-  '4  peticrant  cupidis* 
sime  loca,  cupidius  deserunt;  114.  8  hominia  interduni,  ioterduin 
teoiporis.  There  are  aUo  a  few  insiances  in  which  the  adverbs 
are  arranged  as  the  extremes;  Ep.  14,  15  aliquando  innocentes, 
nocentes  saepius;  20,  3  se  domi  contrabunt.  dilatant  foris;  43.  3 
non  ut  (uiius  vivatnus,  sed  ut  peccemus  occultJus;  95,  5  rectC 
faciunt,  ncsciunt  faccre  sc  recte;  99,  24  etTusissime  fl«re,  tnemi- 
nisse  parcissime. 

Adjectives  are  orten  arranged  chiastically,  the  nouns  which  (b«y 
modify  being  generally  placed  togetfacr:  Ep.  90,  16  lactu  motlia 
et  inpenetrabilia  veatis;  ti6,  5  alter!  emancipatam,  vileni  sibi; 
1 16,  4  regredi  facile,  optimum  progredi ;  1 17,  18  si  algor  malum 
est,  malum  sit  algere ;  1 19,  1 1  corporibus  electa,  spectabilts  cultu ; 
80,  3  solem  ardentissimum  in  fervenlissimo  pulvere;  93,  7  bene 
homint,  si  palate  bene ;  97, 9  plurimura  libidini,  legibus  minimum ; 
70,  14  unum  introitum,  exilus  multos;  70,  27  varios  accessus, 
finem  eundem ;  9,  7  fructuosior  adulescentia,  sed  infantia  duldor. 
Note  also  Ep.  lOo,  13  sine  commenditione  partium  singularum  in 
universum  magnificus. 

The  use  of  pronouns  in  chiasmus  shows  nothing  remarkable: 
Ep.  23,  3  felicitatem  suam  in  alicna  potestate;'  70,  10  illo  saeculo 
quisquam  aut  ipse  uUo;  95.  56  disccndum  dc  ipsa  est  nt  ipsa  dia- 
catur;  t3t,  33  luielam  sui  et  eius  petitiam;  37,  t  honeslissimi 
buius  el  illius  turpissinii;  108,  17  dissimilis  utrique,  utrique 
magnifica ;  32,  t  inquiro  in  te  et  ab  omnibus  sciscilor ;  54,  4  hoc 
erit  post  me,  quod  ante  me  full ;  69,  6  ilia  ad  nos,  ad  illam  nos; 
98.  I  ilia  ex  nobis,  non  ex  illis  nos.  In  a  few  passages  the  pro- 
nouns form  the  extremes:  10,  3  de  te  spcrem,  spondeam  mihi ; 
34,4  inter  se  congruant  ac  lespondeant  sibi;  94,  31  altera  in 
totum,  pailiculatim  altera;  109,  12  alieoam  vinutem  exeiccndo, 
exerceat  suam. 

Very  few  instances  occur  in  which  a  genitive  forms  one  of  the 
terms  in  the  chiasmus:  Ep.  ii,6  condicio  nascendi  et  corporis 
temperatura ;  55,  3  amicitiae  Asinii  Galli,  Seiani  odium ;  84,  4  ros 


I  Compare  Ep.  13,  5  mi*  viribai,  inbtcillitate  nettrk,  aad  47.  10  (oarun 
vtitnm  et  lobecllllMlis  ■ii«p*«  wb«iG  nut  i*  plued  before  lis  noun. 
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illiuB  caeli  aut  ip^us  aTundinu  humor;  95.39  mulu  auxilionim 
genera,  periculonimptiucissima:  74,  it  vilae  odium, limor  mortis; 
81,  9  vcrboTUm  proprieUs,  consuetudo  sermonis ;  8a,  iS  peiomm 
metu  aut  ape  bonorum.  Pain  of  nouns  dependent  on  the  same 
verb,  show  a  chiastic  airani^cniciit  trcqtiently :  Ep.  117,  17  sapcre 
sapientiac  usus  est,  quomodo  cloqucntlae  eloqui.  Of  the  cases,  the 
nominative  and  accusative  occur  most  commonly  :  Ep.  16,  8  exi< 
goum  natura  desideiat, opinio  inmcDSumi  33.  it  paucos servitua, 
plures servilutem  ;  34,  jadocciipandapcricula  virtus,  crudelitatiad 
inroganda ;  80,  3  quam  multi  corpora  exCfceant,  ingenia  quam 
pauci ;  94,  66  Manus  exerciius,  Marium  ambitio ;  105, 8  tulum  all* 
qua,  nulla  secunim.  There  arc  ai«o  a  few  scattered  instances  with 
other  cases:  34,  5  Porsenna  Mucio  .  .  .  sibi  Mucius;  53,  ti  ill« 
bcneficio  naturae  non  timet,  suo  sapiens;  97,  16  mullos  poena, 
metu  neminem ;  98,  to  nihil  6rmum  inJirmo,  nihil  fragili  aetetnum ; 
108,  34  Eanium  Homero,  Ennio  Vergilium. 

About  one-balf  of  the  instances  of  chiasmus  with  only  two 
pairs  of  words,  are  formed  by  verbs  and  the  nouns  which  they 
govern,  the  noims  being  most  frequently  placed  together  t  90,  3 
colcre  divina,  Humana  diligere ;  94,  33  expelle  lals»s,  vcras  repone  ; 
114,  7  pepcTcit  gladio,  sanguine  sbstinuit;  134,  16  conprendit 
praeseotia,  praelerilorum  leminiscltur,  but  with  the  opposiie 
arrangemeDt 74.  12  praesentibus  gaudet,  concupiscit  absentia.  In 
some  passages  the  verb  is  repeated:  Ep.68,  13  credituii  fuimus 
ralioni,  experientiaecredinius:  71,  36  cadere  in  homincm.  in  se 
cecidisse;  74,  30  placcat  homini,  deo  placuit.  In  such  cases  the 
verbs  are  generally  placed  together :  3,  3  committas,  committere; 
19,  8  accesserii,  accedet;  51,  8  cesseio,  ccdcnduni  est;  53,  9 
fiant  faciantque ;  105,  6  tacucrit,  (ocebit.  In  the  remaining  in- 
stances some  of  the  verbs  are  contrasted  ;  49.  9  mors  me  sequittir, 
fiigii  vita;  110,9  tectum  laudavimua,  cotiiempsimus  virum ;  34, 
13  persona  demenda  et  leddenda  facies.  The  contrasted  terms 
are  sometimes  arranged  on  the  extremes ;  71,  8  mala  fortuna  vin- 
cilur  et  ordinatnr  bona. 

Infinitives  or  clauses  frequenlty  form  chiasmus  with  the  verbs 
on  which  they  depend :  Ep.  5, 7  desines  timcre,  si  sperare  desieris : 
14, 1  ncgo  indulgendum,  servicndum  nego;  59, 5  loqueris  quantum 
vis  et  plus  sigoilicas  quam  loqueris;  94, 41  non  deprehendes  .  .  , 
prosit,  profuissc  deprehendes;  94,  45  prodest  qui  suadet,  et  qui 
monet  prodcrit ;  99, 4  quid  doles  amtsisse,  si  habuissc  non  prodest ; 
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4B.  t  8educ«r«  me  debeo  et  quid  suadeam  circumspicere ;  Si,  29 
non  quia  coocupiscenda  Uudanlur,  sed  concupiscunlur  quia  lau- 
dalasunl;  114,  4  cupieric  videri  ...  latere  noluerit;  tii,3minus 
adparei  looge  iniuentibus,  cum  acccssetis  manifestum  fit;  61,  3 
qutcquid  necesse  fuluruin  est  Tepuguanti,  volenti  necessiias  noa 
est ;  88,  33  dehtscentibus,  quae  cohaerebanl.  aut  his,  quae  dista- 
bant,  coeuntibus.  aut  his,  quae  eminebant.  residenlibus. 

Prepositional  phrases  in  chlaamus  arc  arranged  both  as  the  ex- 
tremes and  as  the  means :  Ep,  66,  34  amicitia  in  hominibus,  in 
rebus  adpclitio;  71,  30  baec  de  omnibus,  dc  hac  nulla;  78,  14 
deploraius  a  meia,  a  medicis  relictus  ;  89,  8  nee  philosophia  sine 
viriuie  nee  sine  philosophia  virtus;  90,  35  dvcm  extra  patriam, 
extra  mundum  deos ;  93,  1  multos  inveni  aequos  adversus  homi- 
ues,  adversus  deos  neminem.  19.  3  in  freto  viximus,  moriamur  in 
portu;  71,  17  in  bonis  numeres,  numerabis  in  malis;  84,  1  de 
inventis  iudicem,  et  cogitem  de  iaveniendifi;  87,  95  ex  malo 
bonum  .  .  .  Reus  ex  olea;  91,  5  ex  amtco  inimicus,  hostis  ex 
socio.  Here  also  may  be  placed  66,  1  ad  cetera  conlemnenda 
a  contemptu  sui. 

Chiasmus  with  three  or  more  successive  pairs  of  words  occurs 
more  frequently  in  Seneca  than  in  the  other  authors  here  exam- 
ined: Ep.  ti,  7  deiciunt  enim  vultum,  vcrbasummiiiunt,  tiKint  in 
terram  oculos ;  15,  3  occupatio  exercendi  lacertos  ct  ditatandi 
cervicem  ac  later*  firroandi ;  24,  8  minus  sanguinis,  minus  virium, 
animiidem;  66.8  nihil  invenies  rectius  recto,  verius  vero,  tem- 
peratotemperatius;  68, 8pedem  turgidum,  lividam  itiaoum.aridos 
nervos;  24, 36  diem  nox  premit,  dies  noctem,  aestas  in  autumnum 
desinit,  autumno  hiemps  instat :  41, 4  interritum  pericuiis,  iniactum 
cuptditatibus,  inter  adversa  felicem,  in  mediis  tempestatibus 
placidum;  117,  31  incendium  domus  et  periculum  liberorum  et 
obsidio  patriae  et  bonorum  direptio. 

Groups  of  tliree  or  more  words  which  form  a  chiasmus  are  abo 
common  in  this  author.  One  word  has  generally  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  the  corresponding  word  in  the  second  group :  Ep. 
13.  5  alios  inter  flagella  ridere,  alios  gemere  sub  colapho;  13,  13 
nulla  causa  vitae,  nullus  miseriarum  modus;  51,  5  Hannibalem 
hiberna  solverunt  .  .  ,  illom  virum  enervaveiunt  (omenta  Cam- 
paniae;  74,  35  non  facit  adiectio  amici  aapientiorem,  non  facit 
stultiorem  detractio;  94,  33  puta  avarttiam  relaxaiam,  pula  ad- 
strictam  esse  luxuriam ;  104,  4  securior  sui  tutela,  ct  vitac  usus 
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aDitnosior;  134,  23  efludens  more  Parthorum  vel  Germanorum 
modo  vinxeris.  8,  5  dbus  (amem  sedet,  potio  sitim  extingual, 
vestis  arceat  frigus.  i^.  4  hilariculo  mortem  contemnerc?  pauper- 
tati  dotnum  apcrirc?  voluptatcs  tenere  sub  frcno?  meditari  dolorum 
paiieotiam }  39, 7  movcat  ille  mihi  risum,  ego  fonasse  illi  lacrimas 
movebo.  66,  4  non  dclbrmitate  corporis  foedari  animum,  sed 
pulchrimdine  animi  corpus  ornari;  76,  35  alii  diu  padendo  levia 
£iciuiil,  hie  levia  facii  diu  cogtiando;  86,  31  ne  quern  ad  modum 
Aegialus  rae  sibi  adversarium  paravlt,  sic  ego  parem  te  milii.  76, 
14  ad  secandum  subtilis  acies  est  el  mucro  munimenlum  omne 
rupturus. 

Plinv  the  Youkgeh. 

The  variety  of  feeling,  ranging  from  the  frank,  uorhetorical  state- 
ments in  some  epistles  10  ihe  artificiality  of  others  which  were  com- 
posed wiih  greater  care,  makes  Pliny's  letters  an  excellent  though 
a  limited  field  for  study.  That  the  use  of  chiasmus  was  recognized 
by  Pliny  as  a  part  of  his  rhetorical  art  is  indicated  by  its  frequency 
in  the  Panegyrtcus,  which,  with  Ihe  two  epistles  (o  Tacitus,  6,  16 
and  30,  will  be  considered  in  detail,  since  all  three  were  carefully 
prepared.  Pliny  himself  stales  to  Tacitus  the  object  he  had  in 
writing  Ep.  6,  16,  indirectly  quoting  from  Tacitus,  quo  verius 
Iradere  posteris  possis.  Again  the  qtiotalinn  from  Vergil  at  the 
beginning  of  Ep,  6,  30  seems  to  herald  an  attempt  to  emulate  in 
prose  and  on  a  smaller  scale  an  artistic  recital  of  the  Aeneid. 

Adverbs,  asisusual  when  the  arrangement  is  chiastic,  are  placed 
together  with  but  a  single  exception  :  P.  83  am  inconsultius  uxor 
adsumpta  am  retenia  patientius.  In  a  few  instances  the  same 
adverb  is  repeated:  58  ita  consules  semper  ut  semper  principcs 
erant;  84  invicera,  invicem;  91  simu),  simul.  With  adverbs  of 
time  or  place  chiasmus  is  found  at  P.  ti  tacrimis  primum  .  .  . 
mox  templis ;  88  optimi  prius,  deinde  maximi ;  Ep.  6,  16,  6  inter- 
dum,  interdum;  10  illuc,  unde;  17  alibi,  ilhc.  In  P.  39  a  preposi- 
tional phrase  is  used  in  the  second  member  of  the  chiasmus :  quod 
genitum  esiet  usquam,  id  apud  omnes  naium  esse  videretur. 

There  are  some  noticeable  examples  of  the  chiastic  arrangement 
of  adjectives:  P.  38  gaudentibus  gaudens,  secunisque  securis; 
37  tributum  tolerabile  et  facile  heredibus  dumtaxat  extraneis, 
domesiicis  grave;  56  aut  beneficio  sterile  aut  vacuum  laude;  56 
magnum  est  difTerre  honorem,  gloriam  maius;  78  non  nimium 
privatis  quod  principi  satis  est;  63  marcidi  somno,  cena  rcdua- 
dantcft.  6,  16,  17  (aces  multae  variaque  luroina. 
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The  use  of  chiasmus  to  emphasixe  the  personal  or  demonstra- 
tive element  is  fairly  common,  the  pronouns  being  generally 
arranged  together:  P.  6  aollicitior  lu.  itle  securior;  lo  itlud.  ilU; 
30  aliis.  tibi ;  55  nos,  tu :  57  atiis,  in  se ;  73  nee  magis  sine  Ic  noB 
esse  fetices  quam  tu  sine  nobis  poles.  74  alius  fortassc  aliuin, 
ipsum  se  nemo  deceperit  ....  precaii  sumus  ut  sic  ic  amarent 
dii  quemadmodum  tu  nos.  The  arrangement  of  the  pronouns  as 
the  extremes  is  far  less  frequent ;  P.  7 1  te  mirer  magis  an  inipro- 
bem  iltos;  43  alienis  manctpiis,  civibus  suis.  6,  16,  18  alios  in 
fugam  vertunt,  excitant  ilium. 

Possessive  pronouns  are  frequently  placed  together,  though 
with  suus,  Hoster  and  iuui  the  normal  order  may  not  be  inverted : 
6,  16,  2  perpetuilati  eius  scriptorum  tuorum  aetemitas ;  1 2  limorem 
eius  sua  securitate;  6,  20,  10  tutis,  tuus.  P.  So  forlunis  suis,  tua 
existimatione;  80  utililate  nostra,  tua  laude. 

At  times  in  the  chiastic  arrangement  of  verbs  with  nouns,  repe- 
tition occurs:  P.  43,  donavit  .  .  .  donasti  1  66  deceptus  est, 
decepit ;  67  invita  suscipiat.  susccperit  invita ;  68  scis  libi  ubique 
iurari,  ctim  ipse  iuraveris  omnibus;  76  sequerentur  omnes  et 
omnes  improbarent.  In  other  instances  the  most  strongly  con- 
trasted words  are  placed  as  the  means  in  the  chiasmus:  63  non 
consulaius  detur  sed  abrogetur  imperium.  53  neque  eniro  satis 
amarit  bonos  principes  qui  malos  satis  non  odent ;  68  ibi  intem- 
peraniius  amamus  bonos  principes,  ubi  liberius  malos  odimus  ;  74 
dabat  apud  optimum  principcm  quod  apud  malos  delrahebat. 

Nouns  wiih  dependent  genitives  are  usually  arranged  as  the 
extremes:  P.  34  secuntatem  otim  imperantis  et  incipientis  pudo- 
rem ;  70  nee  poenis  malorum  sed  bonorum  praemiis :  56  urbis  olio, 
sinu  pacis.  The  chiastic  arrangement  is  frequently  used  with 
pairs  of  words  dependent  on  the  same  verb:  11  Tiberius 
Augustum  .  .  .  Claudium  Nero  .  .  .  Vcspasianum  Titus,  Domi- 
lianusTiium;  63  nemo  omnes,  neminem  omnes  fefellerunt;  6,  t6, 
16  et  apud  ilium  ratio  ralionem,  apud  alios  timorem  timor 
vidl;  70  magistratuB  magislratu,  lionore  honor  petitur;  10  tibi 
terras,  tc  tcrris  reliquit;  13  cum  solacium  fessis.  aegris  opem 
ferres ;  89  alteri  triumphalia,  caelum  alteri ;  31  nos  Aegyplo.  nobis 
Aegyptum;  loimperatoriu  tituliset  imaginibusel  signis, cetenun 
modeslia  labore  vigilanlia  dux  et  legatus  el  miles. 

There  arc  but  few  instances  of  the  chiastic  arrangement  of 
dependent  clauses  or  of  infiailivcs:  P.  9  successor,  eliaoisi  nolis, 
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habendum  est ;  non  est  habendus  socius,  nisi  velis ;  61  ut  felicitatis 
est  qtianttim  vdis  posse,  sic  magnitudinis  velle  quantum  possU. 
With  prepositional  phrases  chiasmus  is  comparatively  frequent: 
5  adverse  ex  secundis,  ex  adversis  secunda;  9  provincias  ex  pro- 
vtnciis,  ex  bellis  bella:  13  a  mantbus  ad  oculos,  ad  voluptatem  a 
labore;  43 scriberis ab  amicis,  ab  ignotis  praeteiiris;  48palloriii 
corpore.  in  ore  inpudentia ;  73  sanguinis  in  ore,  in  animo  pudoria; 
92  suffragalor  in  curia,  in  campo  declarator. 

Where  three  or  more  pairs  of  words  occur  in  succession  the 
order  of  the  words  is  sometimes  varied :  P.  9  principi  civis,  legatus 
imperatori,  filius  patri;  60  vis  constare  reverenttani  ma^istraiibus, 
legihus  auctoritatem,  modeatiam  poatubniibus?  16  iniertusumari, 
fluminibus inmensis, praecipiti  monte;  i5mores gentium. regionum 
situs,  oppottunitates  locorum,  aquarum  temperiem;  81  lustrare 
saltus,  excutcrc  feias,  sitperare  iuga,  gradum  inferre;  35  ncgotiis 
aliquis,  valctudine  alius,  hie  man,illefluminibus:  35  terras  .  .  .  ad- 
movere,  spalia  contrahere,  intercederc  casibus,  occursare  fortunae, 
orani  ope  adnili ;  6,  20,  14  audires  uluUtus  fcminarum,  infantum 
quiritatus,  clamores  virorum :  alii  parcntes, alii  liberos, alii  coniuges 
vocibus  requirebani.  Successive  groups  of  three  01  more  words 
do  not  always  exhibit  a  parallel  arrangement;  32  sive  lerris  divini- 
tas  qiiacdiim  sive  aliquis  amnibus  genius  ;  80  reconciliare  aemulas 
civitaics,  tumcnles  populos  .  .  .  compescere,  intercedere  iniqui- 
tatibua  magistratuum. 

The  straightforward,  busincss-tikc  tone  of  the  epistles  to  Trajan 
is  noticeable  and  in  them  there  are  but  few  instances  of  chiasmus: 
Ep.  8, 1  oratione  pulcherrima  et  honestissimo  exemplo;  43, 3  sump- 
tus  levaretur  et  implerelur  officium ;  73  de  agnoscendis  liberis  et 
natalibus  veris  restituendis.  Cf.  73  where  the  arrangement  is 
anaphoric.  Compare  81,  3  tuam  staluam  et  corpora  sepullorum, 
with  96,  6  imaginem  tuam  deorumque  simulacra.  1 16,  t  qui  viri- 
lem  togam  sumunt  vel  nuptias  faciunt  vel  ineunt  magistratum  vel 
Opus  publicum  dedicanl. 

In  the  other  epistles,  chiasmus  occurs  less  frequently,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  instancea  will  be  quoted,  Adverbs  are  usually  placed 
side  by  side:  rursus,  mox  Ep.  2, 17,5;  primum.niox  3,3,7;  8,14, 
31 ;  primum  or  primo,  dcindc  4,  15,  4;  7,  19,  t ;  7,  27,  5;  rursus, 
rursus  3,  9,  36;  acriter,  iideliter  4,  9.  2;  altissime,  humitlinie  6, 
34,  I.  There  are  but  few  instances  of  adverbs  as  the  exiremes: 
£p>  ^>  5<  S  frequentius  singulis,  ambobus  interdum ;  8,  14,  8  oum- 
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quam  seria.  trisiia  saepe;  8,  18,  8  diu  vidua,  mater  olim;  9,  3t,  4 
itefum  rogabo,  impelrabo  iteniin. 

In  ibc  arrangement  of  adjectives  with  nouns  the  words  most 
■trongly  contrasted  are  placed  together:  Ep.  1,  6,  1  manus 
vacuas,  plenas  ceras;  2, 17,  logrande,  modica;  3, 13, 6autitdcliu3 
amico  aut  sodale  iucundius.  In  a  few  instances  the  adjectives  arc 
repeated.  Ep.  6,  35,  s  mira,  mira ;  and  an  equivalent  occurs  5,  3, 
II  multis  gloriosum,  Teprehensioni  nemini.  In  Ep.  8,  aa,  3  nobis 
inplacabiles  simus,  exorabilcs  btis.  the  strongly  contrasted  adjec- 
tives have  forced  the  pronouns  to  the  extremes,  as  in  Ep.  9,  22,  3 
ego  non  minus  aeger  animo  quam  corpore  ille.  Demonstrative 
and  possessive  pronouns  with  genitives  are  usually  arranged  in 
similar  fashion:  Ep.  2.  11,  14  audieniium  adsensu,  sollicitudine 
mea;  Hie  and  ille  axe  so  placed  5,  6,  43  hie  Aeneae.  Achillis  ille: 
<^P-  9>  33>  7  ^^^  '■  I7>  7-  ^  personal  pronoun  is  usually  placed 
in  the  emphatic  position, e.  g.  5.  tS,  i  mihi,  tibi;  8,  i,  3  ipse,  nos; 
9,  7,  2  tu,  ego;  9,  12, 1  pater  ille,  tu  Alius;  9,  24,  i  iuvabit  hocte, 
me  certe  iuvat. 

Emphasis  determines  the  position  of  verbs  with  nouns  though 
repealed  terms  arc  placed  together:  Ep.  8,  8, 6praebent,  praebcnt; 
9,  6,  3  nunc  favent  paono,  panoum  amant;  8,  12,  1  colit  studia, 
studiosOB  amat;  6,  6,6  dicenti  adsistit,  adsidet  reciianti;  6,  22, 
8  Deque  enim  tam  iucundum  est  vindicari  quam  decipi  miserum; 
8,  10,  I  omittil,  facit;  9,  13,  11  praesentibus  contidia,  incerlus 
fuiuforum;  9, 13,  3  insectandi  nocentea,  miseros  vindicandi.  Here 
may  be  placed  9,  33,  I  scribere  nolim,  velim  legcre. 

Nouns  with  dependent  genitives  are  placed  as  in  the  Pancgyn- 
eus,  the  genitives  forming  the  means,  e.  g.  Ep.  i,  12,  4  pretia 
Vivendi  mortis  rationibus;  J,  4,  9  aimplicitas  diseenlientis,  com- 
probantis  auctoritas;  9,  6,2  velocitste  equorum.  bominum  ane. 
Chiasmus  with  pairs  of  nouns  in  other  cases  is  not  frequent:  Ep.  i, 
23, 4  tribunum  omnibus,  paucis  advocatum ;  3, 30, 9  multi  &mam, 
conscientiam  pauci  verenlur ;  9,  13,  23  collega  Certi  consulatum, 
successorem  Cert  us  accepil. 

Prepositional  phrases  chiasticatly  arranged  are  common:  Ep.  3, 
14,  3  in  foro  pueros  a  centumviralibus  cauais  auspicari  ut  ab 
Homero  in  scholis :  3. 9, 3  Priacua  ex  Baetica,  ex  Africa  Classicus ; 
S>  6,  33 ;  5,  6,  37 ;  7.  5.  2  requies  in  labore,  in  miscria  curisque 
solacium;  9,  t},  33  reddat  praemium  sub  optimo  principc,  quod 
a  pesaimoaccepit;  5,  2t,  3  exquaestura  rediit,  decesaii  in  navi; 
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6.  34.  4  se  cum  marito  lifravit,  abtecilque  in  lacum  ;  8,  14,  18  cum 
secuiida  prima,  stcunda  cum  tenia;  9,  4,  2  \a  univcrsitate  longii- 
simiiiti,  brevtssimtim  in  parlibus;  9,  19,  4  tanta  in  praedicando 
verecundia  quanta  gloria  ex  facio. 

Chiasmus  is  of  comparatively  fTcqucnt  occurrence  when  there 
are  several  successive  pairs  of  words:  ;}.  1,  11  obiil  oHicia.  fjcssit 
magistralus.  provincias  rcxit.  oiium  meruit;  4,  7,  4  imbecillum 
Utus,  03  conlusuni.  haesitans  lingua,  tardJssima  inventio,  memoria 
nulla,  nihil  deniquc  praeter  ingenium  insanum;  4,  35,  4  poposcit 
labellam.  stilum  accepit,  demisit  caput,  neminem  veretur,  se  con- 
lemnit;  6,  11,  2  mir.-i  utrique  probitas,  constantia  sal  va,  dec  or  us 
habitus,  o»  Latinum,  vox  virilts,  tenax  memoria.  magnum  inge- 
nium, iudicium  aequale;  6,  35,  8  COpia  rerum  et  arguta  divisione  et 
narratiunculis  pluribtis  et  eloqiicndi  varielate :  9,  20  2  deccrpere 
avam,  lorculum  invisere,  degustarc  muslum,  obrepere  urbanii. 

Successive  groups  of  three  words  present  some  variety  in 
arrangement:  Ep.  2,  11,  r  peraonae  claritale  famosum.  severitat* 
exempli  salubre,  rei  magoituditie  aelernuin ;  2, 17, 6  altera  fenestra 
ftdmitlit  orientem,  occidentem  altera  retinel ;  6,  5,  6  nam  et  Celaus 
Nepoti  ex  tibello  respondit  et  Celso  Nepos  ex  pugillaribus;  8,  14, 
7  cum  suapecia  virtus  inertia  in  pretio,  cum  ducibus  auctoiiias 
nulla  nulla  militibus  verecundia;  8,  18,  6  mira  iltius  asperitas, 
mira  felicicas  horum.  9,  7,  4  hacc  unum  sinum  moUi  curvamine 
amplectitur,  ilia  editiasimo  dorso  duos  dinmil.  Here  the  first 
and  last  terms  alone  have  the  same  relative  position. 

Frowto. 

Adverbs  in  cbiasraua  have  the  position  as  means  p.  6  habeas  in 
promptu,  quod  facile  respondeas,  or  as  extremes  p.  45  acque 
accipit,  habiiaiur  aeque;  p.  135  si  umquam  me  amasti  sive  ama- 
turns  umquam  ch;  p.  185  ut  numquam  venierii,  veniat  semper. 

Adjectives  are  most  often  placed  as  the  means  in  the  chiasmus, 
e.  g.  p.  41  "puerulum  audacem"  aut  ■'lemerariumconsultoiem;"' 
p.  131  dclinquere  humanum  est.  et  bomints  maximc  propnum 
ignoHCerc;p.  154  dulce  esu,  haustu  iucundum;p.  155  parum  e* 
loqucniiae,  sapicniiae  nihil;  p.  239  curruli  strepitu  et  cum 
fremitu  equcsiri. 

'A  qa«tation  fiom  lli«  praeMtlog  Uttat  to  Froolo,  lemcririain  con*al> 
tartia  *i*c  audaccoi  paetDlum.  but  be  haa  chinged  Ibe  order  ol  tlie  word* 
tfcmi  eautlBg  chlMtau*. 
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With  the  exception  of  p.  34  versus,  quos  mihi  mJseras,  remisi 
tibi,  pronouns  are  placed  together:  p.  13  cocco  altt,  alii  luteo; 
p.  19  meam  tua;  p.  164  (mallem  mehercule  Gyaris  cum  ilia 
quatn  sioc  ilia  in  Palatio  vivere).  Where  chiasmus  occurs  ol*  verbs 
with  nouns  the  latter  are  usually  placed  as  the  extremes :  p.  74 
Ut  frivolis  finem  faciam,  el  convertar  ad  serium;  188  praesens 
trepidaveris,  trepidavcriai  absena.  p.  1 70  cum  dedisti  procuraliones, 
cum  excusaltones  recepisti. 

No  preference  is  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  nouna  with 
dependent  genitives:  p.  38  (decus  eloqucnliae,  amicorum  gloria); 
p.  46  socium  dignitatis  gloriae  bonorumqtie  omnium  participem  ; 
p.  71  (viiium  corporis,  animi  studium) ;  p.  315  difRdenCia  forniae, 
diligcRtiae  inlecebras.  p.  7  Balarum  specus,  fornaculas  balnearum ; 
8  feminae  consiliis,  vaticinationibua  Sibyllae;  p.  143  Achiliei 
pemicitHtem,  debilitaiem  Philoctetae ;  p.  146  Alexin!  verba,  verbis 
Platonis.  Pairs  of  nouns  form  chiasmus  on  p.  98  terra  urbem 
illam,  animos  audientium  tua  oratio  nioverit. 

Verbs  with  dependent  infinitives  in  chiasmus  occur  on  p.  4 
(metuo  quicquam  dicere  quod  tu  audtre  nolis),  and  cbiastic  prepo- 
sitional  phrases  on  p.  313  inlVequentes  a  laudibus,  verum  in  usu 
cultuque  humano  frequentissimos. 

Three  or  more  pairs  of  words  in  succession  forming  chiasmus 
are  comparatively  frequent:  p.  6[  (verbum  absurdius,  inconsullior 
sensus,  in6rmior  littcra);  p,  154  Libero  thyrsi,  corona  Sileno, 
nymphis  redimicula;  p.  157  caudam  cycni,  capillum  Veneris, 
Furiae  flagellum  ;  p.  136  eloquentes  ut  oratoris,  strenuae  ut  ducis, 
liTaves  ut  ad  senatum,  ut  de  re  militari  non  redundantes;  p.  106 
vel  graves  ex  orationibus.  vel  dulces  ex  poematis,  vel  ex  bistoria 
splcndidas,  vel  comes  ex  comedis  (so  MS),  vel  urbanas  ex  togslia, 
vet  ex  Ateltanis  lepidas;  p.  114  saevit  Cato,  triumphal  Cicero, 
(umulluatur  Gracchus,  Calvus  rixatur;  p.  113  quid  si  Parrhasium 
versicolora  pingere  iuberet,  aut  Apellen  unicolora,  aut  Nealcen 
magnilica,  aut  Mician  obscura,  aut  Dionysium  inlustria,  aut 
lascivia  Euphranorem,  aut  Pausiam  (p]^«[l]'*^ 

Groups  of  more  than  three  words  are  occasionally  found:  p. 
304  betla  duo  maxima  a  duobus  maxioiis  imperatoribus;  p.  33 
omnes  meae  fortunaeet  mea  omnia  gaudia;  p.  i4(verRm  scnsuum 
facultatem.  elocutionis  variam  virtulem.  inventionis  aliquam  novi- 
tatem,  orationis  dispositionem),  is  anaphoric  excepting  the  posi- 
tion of  wram  in  the  first  group;  p.  &  ratio  consiliorum  prudentia 
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appcllaiur,  vaium  impetus  divinatio  nuncupalur;  p.  177  quantum 
ex  tiu  bcDivoIentia  Faustinianus  ornameiiti  adsequetur,  tantiun 
III  voluptalis  ex  Faustlniani  el«g;antia  capJea,  in  which  the  first  and 
last  terms  are  anaphoric,  uhil«  the  four  intermediate  terms  form 
chiasmus  in  the  order  1334  3412. 

SUHMAKY. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  repetition  of  words  and  the  use 
of  words  strongly  contrasted,  influence  ibe  cbiastic  arransemeDi. 
In  the  use  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  some  of  the  writers 
show  a  preference  for  a  certain  arrangement.  Adverbs  are  regu- 
larly placed  as  the  means  in  the  chiasmus  by  all  the  four  authors 
with  the  exception  of  Fronio  who  has  but  few  examples.  Witli 
pairs  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  Cicero  and  Pliny  show  no  choice, 
Seneca  prefers  to  place  the  nouns  together,  Fronto  the  adjectives. 
With  the  exception  of  Seneca,  all  use  pronouns  freely  in  chiasmus 
and  regularly  place  them  as  the  means.  Seneca  rarely  uses  pairs 
of  nouns  with  dependent  genitives,  and  only  Pliny  shows  a  pref- 
erence in  arraogcment  with  the  genitives  as  means.  When  pairs 
of  nouns  with  verbs  form  chiasmus,  Seneca  is  inclined  to  place 
the  nouns  as  means,  Frooto  as  extremes.  Seneca  here  shows  the 
moat  extended  usageashealso  does  with  pairs  of  nouns  dependent 
OD  the  same  verb.  All  four  use  chiumus  in  the  arrangement 
of  dependent  clauses,  and  all,  except  Seneca,  prefer  to  place 
prepositional  phrases  together.  As  far  as  these  authors  are 
concerned,  no  difference  due  to  personal  preference  is  discernible 
in  the  arrangement  of  three  or  more  successive  pairs  of  words, 
nor  in  the  case  of  groups  of  three  or  more  words,  unless  we  may 
say  that  Seneca  seems  to  use  the  latter  more  freely  than  the 
others. 

VuDUHLi  Unv-  NAUnuu.  TnH.  Ri  B.  SteELR. 


ON  CAUSES  CONTRIBUTORY  TO  THE  LOSS  OF 
THE  OPTATIVE  ETC.  IN  LATER  GREEK. 

HaUidakis,  in  the  course  of  his  convincing  sreument  for  the 
essential  identity  of  the  ntodcrn  with  the  ancient  Greek,  calls 
ailention  (Neugriechische  Crammatik,  p.  13)  to  the  part  pUyed 
in  the  disappearance  of  words  and  forma  by  phonetic  changes 
blurring  the  distinctions  in  sounds. 

An  ingenious  application  of  the  combined  effect  of  "itacism" 
and  the  loss  of  the  spiritus  atper  is  his  explanation  of  the  facl 
that  the  words  it  and  oa,  already  in  the  usage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, had  been  replaced  by  x^'^ix"  ^"d  itp6SaTov  respectively 
because  they  had  become  indistinguishable  in  sound. 

1  do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  ever  made  the  obvious 
application  of  the  principle  here  involved,  in  conneaion  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  optative.  HatzidakJs  (I.  c.)  goes  on  to 
illustrate  by  the  confusion, '  due  to  itacism.'  of  forms  of  q^nV  and 
iifitU  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  new  forms  (>(>!,  iath.  etc 

In  Lucian  MSS,  as  elsewhere,  the  confusion  between  ijfivr  and 
vitiiv  is  frequent  and,  as  illustrative  of  this  whole  category  of  con- 
fusions, one  may  instance  the  v.  I,  in  Lucian,  Piscator  5.  A,  *,  ^ 
haveMpori  ^  .  .  .  n-Ntir*  while  o,  91,  r,  Urb.  have  ipan  n?  •  .  . 
n-ai^n.  Sommerbrodt  prefers  the  subjunctive,  by  virtue  perhaps 
of  the  somewhat  superior  MS  authority,  but  the  context  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  indicative  as  more  vivid  and,  with  '  itacism ' 
to  reckon  with,  one  may  salely  choose  on  Other  grounds  than  the 
mere  overplus  of  MS  authority.  The  same  may  be  urged  in  the 
ease  of  other  homophones  of  the  decadent  pronunciation,  i.e. 


(u  =  (;i^()=7  =  ti^<it  ;«  = 


and 


«,  I,  u  —  a,  I,  V. 


Hence 


'CL  Winer-Schmiedel.*  Giatn.  de*  oeuic»UmenilIchen  Sptachidiomi, 
gS,  16.  This  coniuolan  of  ihmc  five  lounda  "  fabric  in  den  HandBchttften 
KO  den  eingrsifcndsien  Verwecbselungtn."  For  th«  whole  di*casiion  of 
•■liiGimn  "  in  (he  N.  T.  »ce  pp.  43-47.  H.  j,  tUg  wM  t»en  written  (or  Up, 
though  mom  (lequcnllr  liir  (at  I'liini. 

*  On  the  confadon  of  o  and  u,  ol  c  Mid  7  cf.  Winer*  $5,  19 ;  e.  g.  iitifv 
and  4firv,     ThI*  wa*  brought  to  an  end  ahcn  1  became  identical  in  aouad 
with  I,  while  "  dct  Wecbiel  twUchen  o  and  u  daueile  (or^" 
B 
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Halzidakis  (p.  306)  says :  "  Es  ist  cin«  voHslandig  verlorene 
Miilie,  wcnn  man  statistisch  nachEUweiGen  suclu,  welclie  Ortho- 
)ir:iphie  fur  dicse  odcr  jene  neue  Foim  der  spateten  Z<rilen  tiblicb 
war."  Examples  follow  ill  uatratinj;;  tlie  confusion  of  Xty(Tni  =  Xiy(T(, 
that  of  the  fut.  indie,  and  the  subjunct.  ati  in  aa  irX^psoM,  that  of  a 
and  «  as  in  Ira  ii^ovrtn  etc. 

On  p.  13  Hatxidalcis  concludes:  "Vor  allem  tst  abrr  dicscr 
wechselaeittge  Einfluas  bci  den  venchiedcncn  Kasus,  Dcklina- 
tion«n.  Pcrsoncn  und   Modi   bemcrkbar,  z.  B.  .  .  .  Xiyii*,  ktj*; 

This  Statement  would  secni  to  involve  the  similar  confusion  in 
aound  between  forms  of  the  subjunctive  and  optative  but  he  draws 
this  conclusion  neither  here  nor  on  page  3i8.  At  the  latter  point 
-^p.  3iS)  one  mi^ht  well  have  expected  the  explicit  statement  bat, 
although  speaking  of  the  disappearance  of  the  optative,'  he  con- 
tents himself  with  the  general  remark  that  the  subjunctive  com- 
pletely supplanted  the  optative  and  then  definitely  attributes  to 
the  coincidence  between  (i  and  q — e.  g.  nai^siif  and  irDiqirirt— the 
ifact  that  the  subjunctive  has  driven  the  future  indicative  out  of 
■use. 

But  why  may  we  not  make  the  application  of  this  phonetic 
'blurring  as  conMbulory  to  the  disappearance  of  the  optative  F 
The  points  of  contact,  cited  above  from  Hatzidakis,  between  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  present,  are  three, — two  due  to '  ilacism,' 
one  to  the  leveling  of  the  0  and  ».  In  the  paradigms  of  ihe  active 
present  subjunctive  and  optative  there  are  /our  points  of  contact 
due  to  itacism,  i.  C,  Xiyoe,  W>7i.  Xiytrron  X(yi)Ti — Xryoic,  Uyoi,  Xiym-n*, 
Xiyoat.  The  same  confusion  exists  bciween  the  act.  perfect  subj. 
and  optative,  and  while  the  forms  of  the  aorist  subjunctive  and 
optative  could  only  have  been  confused  by  way  of  the  two-fold 
confiiston. — 1|  with  «,  and  then  offssu, — yet  the  coincidence  in 
sound  between  the  four  forms  of  the  paradigms  of  the  aor.  subj. 
and  the  fuL  opt.  and  two  of  the  fut.  indie,  may  be  reckoned  in, 
perhaps,  as  contributory.  In  the  middle  voice  there  is  little  con- 
fusion, and  that  not  as  significant  as  if  in  the  third  person,  1. 1., 
Xfyqafio*  Xiyijff^f — \iyina6mt,  'krfoiriOt;  SO  the  aor,  pass,  ^ixdrrrw, 
X<x^> — Xtjt^i'TM.  kixitln.    It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  ia 

■■•Uci  Optativ  IM  teboB  dtn  N.  T.  (mc  vOMIg  (rtmd  .  .  .  und  dio 
Aiiiciiieti  niicb«D  letietKn  «d«r  verkehncn  Gebiaacb  ion  ihin,  mt*  nichit 
andvici  alt  ein  Scliirlodeo  dcMclbcn  In  der  Spticbe  beweUt." 
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the  and  aor.  act,,  e.  g.  Xlv^t  \titg  Xi'TnjTO*  Xinrjrt — kinou  Xi'iroi  Xhtoirev 
Xi'iroiTi,  [he  same  confuBion  of  four  forms  of  the  paradigm  exists 
between  the  subjunctive  and  optative,  while,  from  tlie  nature  of 
the  augmented  tense,  no  confusion  whatever  exists  between  the 
indie,  and  subjunctive.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  and 
perf.  XfXai'ngc  eic  Tbe  optative,  it  is  uue,  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pearance anyhow,  but  it  seems  not  unlikely  tbut  these  coinci- 
dences in  sound  may  have  been  contributory  to  the  process. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  Lucian  using,  not  infrequently, 
the  optative  for  the  subjunctive.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  final 
clauses  after  a  primary  tense — a  case  of  '  verkehrter  Gebrauch ' 
(cf.  Haiz.,  1.  c.)  on  the  part  of  an  Atticist.'  One  would  like  to 
maintain  that  Lucian  could  not  have  committed  so  obvious  a 
solecism  while  so  faithfully  reproducing  other  more  intricate 
niceties  of  Attic  syntax-  It  would  be  tempting  to  think  of  these 
optatives  as  due  to  itacizing  scribes,  but  no  such  application  is 
possible  here.  Lucian  not  only  makes  this  blunder  in  his  most 
carefully  finished  works  (e.  g.  Piscalor,  Charon,  etc.),  but  out  of 
seven  instances  in  the  Charon,  SS1-9,  for  example,  three  only 
could  under  any  circumstances  be  claimed  as  due  to  phonetic 
confusion  with  the  subjunctive — i.  e.  Moit,  mtriSoH,  up^oi—the  other 
four  optatives  are  in  the  first  person.  Such  distinctions,  it  is 
clear,  had  been  blurred  long  since  and  Lucian,  in  resurrecting 
Attic  ghosts,  ferried  back  in  Charon's  boat  or  let  in  with  the 
ivaauiCfTtt  (cf.  Piscator  ^13,  15,  16,  44,  47)  some  very  uo-Attic 
optatives. 

On  p.  206  Hatzidakis  mentiona  various  synonyms  where  the 
later  Greek,  ignoring  many  finer  distinctions  in  vocabulary  as 
well  as  syntax,  has  contented  itself  with  retaining  one  only  of  a 
group  of  two  or  more. 

Mere  poverty  of  imagination  may  in  some  cases  have  been  the 
reason,  but  in  others  various  causes,  sometimes  hard  to  guess, 
must  have  operated.    That  »(u  {swim)  should  have  been  dis- 


■  For  otiter  devlaltoni  In  ihe  use  oC  (be  opt.  by  Atticitl*  In  ^cneitl  t« 
Scbaid,  Atiiciamua  1,  pp.  <j7-9Si  tof  Ludan  (ce  Scfamld  1,  pp.  n»-in, 
«tc.,  and  cf.  KrUjter  54,  S,  3  lor  the  att  of  the  opiii.  with  Iva  after  prlm*ry 
tenses  even  in  AKic  aulhod  where  ■■Jm  Hiupllcmput  ein  Piitcrllun  nilt  tn 
denlcen  isl  odei  abet  rein  Ideellci  vorBChwebl."  Tbii,  it  majr  be  aisumed. 
i»  Ihe  entering  wedge  and,  like  other  deviXioD*  from  the  Atllc  atandaid, 
IhU  too  ha>  iu  ottgio  in  ■  dUtorllon  ui  ftn  czlention  of  ■  logilimaic  uaage. 
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placed  by  vX»  (latV)  is  hard  to  understand.  One  niight  rather 
jiave  expected  that  **■  would  have  expanded  to  take  in  vUs, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  number  of  meanings  of  »<<  (i.  e. 
switm;  tpins;  piles  up)  may  have  made  it  convenient  to  discard 
at  least  one  meaning  when  the  chance  offered.  Itacixing  homo- 
phones of  HI,  like  the  particle  vi)  or  a  form  like  mm  (»«vc),  present 
no  points  of  conflict. 

In  another  pair  (H.  p.  206),  v<t — dfM>((,  it  might  seem  as  if 
itacism  may  have  co-operated,  after  the  spirihis  asper  was  lost, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  £t  and  ofi,  in  supplantiof;  wi  by  Spix"-  In 
&ct,  S(i  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  following  verbal 
forms:  viz.  (from  n^t) — fti,  Ig,  hi;  (from  uj^i) — I'l  and  in  (its  i.  e. 
imperf.  and  imperal.);  (from  «!(«■)— «'(j.  While  these  verb  forms 
have  no  contact  in  roeanin);  with  lu  as  in  the  case  of  it  and  aU 
(here  are  here  enough  homophones  to  suggest  the  feeling, 
when  pronouncing  iu  (e£-ee),  that 'it  never  rains  but  it  pours.' 
Hatzidakis.  however,  does  not  appeal  to  itacism  as  co-operative 
here,  although  he  suggests  it  (p.  307}  in  the  case  of  the  contusion 
between  taSiau*  and  m^iitd,  which  even  in  Lucian's  time  (Pseudo- 
logisia  §11)  "man  nicht  zu  unterscheiden  wusste." 

One  might  perhaps  add  to  his  list  the  pair  fiiu  and  Tpij(m.  0' 
the  former  Veitch  (s.  v.)  sjiys :  ■'  In  lexicons  the  usage  is  coivsid- 
erably  understated."  In  the  N.  T.  $iu  is  not  used,  but  it  would 
be  far-fetched  to  assume  that  homophones  from  rlSitu,  e.  g,  Subj. 
and  aor.  Cb'.  ^n.  6fp^or,  6qtt.  contributed  to  crowd  out  the  indie,  of 

Another  imeresliDg  case  of  crowding  out,  dating  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Polybius  (see  Hatzidakis,  p.  307,  and  for  references  cf. 
Winer- Schmiedd,*  Gram,  des  neutes lament] ichen  Spr^chidioms, 
II*"  Th.,  §36,  5,  note  8),  is  that  of  the  indefinite  tit  which  is 
supplanted  by  ttt.  Possibly  foreign  Hellenists,  losing  the  feeling 
for  the  accent,  found  it  increasingly  hard  to  distinguish  between 
lit  and  (It.  The  interrogative  Wc,  indeed,  confused  in  usage  with 
trotof.  was  itself  disappearing — "ist  fast  voiligausdcr  Volksspractic 
verschwundcD  "  {H.  p.  aoS).  May  not  the  shorter  forms  of  ta, 
i.  e.  gen.  and  dat,  m  and  ry,  have  co-operated  through  a  confu- 
sion with  the  same  forms  of  the  article  i 

Siiiin  univntHTT.  Feancis  G.  Allinson. 


THE  ETYMOLOGY  AND    MEANING    OP  THE 
SANSKRIT    ROOT  ID. 

In  the  Rig- Veda  1.  1-2  we  read  as  follows: 
Agnim  lie  purdhiiaih 
yajndsya  devdm  ^tvija/A 
hotdraiii  ralnadhitamam 

Agftih  phrvebhir  f^ibhir 
i4yo  nilanair  uld 
sd  d^vtli  ikd  vak^ati. 
These  two  stanzas  are  usually  translated:   "Agni  I  praise,  the 
purohiia,  the  divine   ministrant  of  the  sacrifice,  (he  holar,  the 
greatest  giver  of  riches.     Agni,  worthy  of  being  praised  by  the 
rshis  of  old  and  by   those  of  (he  present  time,  will  bring  the 
gods  hither." 

It  is  often  no  easy  task  to  interpret  a  Vedic  word  restricted  \a 
its  meaning  and  referring  to  a  single  deity.  We  have  to  search 
for  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  used  and  to  determine  to  what  deity 
it  refers.  With  but  one  exception,  this  has  not  been  done  in  the 
various  ultejnpia  at  explaining  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the 
root  V  ^-  The  root  has  been  treated  too  much  in  vacuo  and  its 
frequent  discussion  has  been  due  to  phonetic  reasons,  viz.  the 
treatment  of  the  sonant  sibilant  in  Sanskrit.  Cf.  Bechtel  BB.  X. 
aS6;  fiartholomae  ibid.  XII.  91:  Arische  Forscbungen  II.  78; 
Johansson  IF.  11.  47;  Brugmann  IF.  1.  171  i.  The  last-named 
connects  it  with  the  root  V.X1/  (Greek  dy-io-r)  part.  if(a,  evidently 
following  out  a  suggestion  made  by  Bczzenberger  in  Guttinger 
Nachrichlen  for  1S78.  p.  364  n. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  refer  i<f,  either  witb 
Bechtel,  Bezzenberger  and  others,  to  Greek  Mi'oitat,  alSoiiai,  Lat. 
aestimarf  <ae»ditumare,  and  Go\h.  diitan.ga-distan  on  phonetic 
grounds,  or  to  ^/yaj  as  Brugmann  has  done. 

My  reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  the  distinguished  scholars 
mentioned  will  be  seen  later.  A  fairly  complete  literature  on  the 
subject  can  be  found  tn  SB£,  XLVI.  p.  4  to  which  may  be  added 
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ibe  hints  given  by  Beafey  in  the  glossary  to  his  editioa  of  the 
Sam  a -Veda. 

As  slated  above,  the  cause  of  the  frequent  discussion  of  the 
word  has  been  a  phonetic  one,  viz.  (he  treatment  of  the  sonant 
sibilant  in  Sanskrit,  a  question  which  need  not  be  entered  Into  at 
this  lime.  All  these  attempts  must  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory, 
because  it  has  not  been  considered  at  all  i)  to  what  divinity  the 
word  is  applied,  a)  to  what  sphere  it  belongs,  and  3)  with  what 
other  word  or  words  it  is  correlated.  The  most  recent  explana- 
tion is  that  of  Oldenberg  in  SBE.  XLVI.  p.  2  f.  He  translates 
it  by  "magnify,"  considering  (ql  ctymolORically  connected  with 
If  "  food,"  according  to  which  its  original  meaning  would  be  "  to 
give  sap,  nourishment."  But  (his  is  as  improbable  as  the  other 
derivations  referred  to  above.  Oldenberg  tightly  observes,  how- 
ever, that,  although  no  god  in  the  Vedic  Pantheon  is  so  highly 
and  frequently  praised  by  the  poets  of  the  Rig-Veda  as  Indra, 
with  very  few  exceptions  ij i^  is  avoided  in  speaking  of  this  god. 

The  ninth  ma^/f"^''  is  devoted  lo  the  praise  of  Soma.  Yet 
throughout  the  entire  book  i<f  occurs  but  twice  (5. 3 ;  66,  i),  and  of 
these  one  instance  (5,  3)  is  contained  in  an  dfiri  verse  transferring 
to  Soma  such  qualities  as  ori)jinal!y  belong  to  Agni.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  invocations  addressed  to  Agni,  this  verb  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  most  frequently  used. 

To  show  how  i4  and  its  derivatives  had  a  connotation  whidi 
qualified  them  to  be  used  with  Agni  and  not  with  Indra  or  Soma 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  probable  that  it  may  be  due  to 
the  development  oftlie  myth,  although  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
enter  upon  any  discussion  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Wc  may  now  explain  the  form  of  /(/. 

The  root  1^  <u+d<it  +  d  with  assimilation  of  the  sibi- 
lant to  the  following  sonant  consonant,  the  f  ibtelf  disappearing 
under  the  law  of  the  existing  language,  which  admits  no  sonant 
sibilant  but  causes  a  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  if 
short,  cf,  Whitney  g  333c.  This  regularly  occurs  whrrc  Indo-Iran. 
1  and  f  follow  a  vowel;  cf.  Ascoli,  Krit,  St.  3S3  H,;  Hiibschmann, 
KZ.  34,  405  ff.;  BloomGcld,  Non-diphthongal  c  and  o  in  Sanskrit.' 

'Wot  a  *(rall*r  pbeontncnon  in  tiermtoic, cf.  OE.  mti," nw^ii,  p*r," 
OS.  miJa,  OHG.  *i/m,  mtata,  miata.  miila.  Th«  Goth,  aiiiii  conesponds 
tsictlr  to  the  UE.  in.  }jj.  mitrd.  Cf-  iwAtt  Gr.  ^e^it.  OU.  w/i^,  Slieli- 
b«|,  t;G.  I79,  1.    B«l  >c«  SiiT(i»,  PBr  &  XVIII.  409- 
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Wackernagel,  in  his  Altindische  Grammacik  §40,  is  uncertaia 
whether  to  connect  jV  *'lh  V^<y  *>"  V'?"'o  *'*''i  "^''"ose:"  T 
aus  a  in  v.  f'/-.,anflchcn"  zu  _j'a/-,,opfern"  (oder  zu  it-.,ifiin- 
icJUtt")".^  As  additional  examples  may  be  cited  n^/a  <  'nixJt!, 
finf  <  *fiif-4  <  /»>rf;  Mr^  <  Tf-*';  c£  SItt.  mri/iJkdm:  Av. 
msrssdik^m;  m](f/i,{tn  <  Indo-Iran.i«i>i/*.i  <  Indo-Eur,  mi^dka 
<  Indo-Eur.  mtghia;  vi4u  <  vie  +  dtt  <  fi?;  ifiAi//  <  lisdeli 
idiot  4  hy  analogy,  cf.  Osthoff,  Perf.  2  ff.);  see  further  Wacker- 
nagel,  Allind.  Grammalik  S§  40  and  2j8  ;  Jackson,  Avesta  Gram- 
mar §  183. 

i<f  then  is(fl  +  a 'determinative' ^through  which  the  connection 
between  I'l^  and  if  is  eflected  and  by  which  n}  is  did'erentiaied  from 
the  simple  i?.  The  original  signification  of  this  root-determina- 
tive d  is  uncertain ;  it  may  be,  in  some  way,  connected  with  the 
lOot  ^  dd,  to  give. 

The  key  to  the  whole  problem,  and  we  need  not  go  outside  of 
Sanskrit,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  on  one  hand  if  interchanges 
with  t$,  on  the  other  wiih  jgF.  The  question  is  how  far  f{  in  >4 
has  retained  its  original  significatioD  of  wishing,  choosing;.  It 
would  be  futile,  of  course,  to  deny  that  this  word  never  has  the 
meaning  of  honoring,  praising,  because  what  we  wish  we  love, 
and  what  we  love  we  honor.  What  we  do  claim  is  that  the  mean- 
ing  of  choosing  is  dominant  in  certain  forms  of  }^,  and  that  the 
same  forms  of  vr  are  used  in  similar  connections  and  applied,  in 
most  cases,  to  the  same  divinity. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  examples,  showing  the  interchange  of 

^vr  with  V'f  and  V~t?> 

In  the  Kilu9ik3-SQtr3  94.2  we  read:  tatra  rdjd  bhSmipalir 
vidvdiuaih  iraAmdi}am  uhtt  and  in  126,  2  of  the  same  work: 
tatra  rdjd  bhBniipatir  vidvdhsam  draAmdifaih  iftfiydt.  In  the  two 
passages  cited  above  we  have  the  very  best  evidence  that  V  'f  ^nd 

v'tr  are  used  synonymously.    The  connection,  too,  is  the  same  in 
both  passages.     Again  in  RV.  VH.  93,  4: 

glrbkir  viprah  pr&matim  iehdmdna 
i(ie  rayMiyafdsam  Purvabliijam 

■  M>x  MuUer  SBE.  XXXtl.  p.  ]$«.  1b  Hill  mote  unceiUin  :  •■  Whether 
m/^i*  dialinlly  connected  with  ^/if^  to  dciiie  (Brugmann  !■  591}*  orvith 
4ird=.ia  stiive,  or  with  or^to  go,  i*  ft  qucBlion  which  idaiisol  niMf  *rol 
no  an  awe  I." 
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vhttei^c\«iT\j—eri)llf;  this  pamage  is  of  additional  interest 
in  that  1/  i4  {Hie)  is  used  side  by  side  with  ifi^  {icfuimdNa).  For 
further  passages  where  tfii=  ijvr  cf.  RV.  III.  30.  i ;  IX.  iia,  t. 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  gerundive  forms  r^Aya,  vdretiya 
that  the  relation  of  (he  two  words  is  most  clearly  shown,  iind  I 
need  but  to  present  a  few  instances  where  i4Siiya  and  x'drcnya 
occur  to  put,  it  seems  to  me,  the  question,  as  a  whole,  upon  a 
firm  basis. 

In  the  Ap^,  4,  5,  5  we  have:  i4enyakrahir  aham  apo  devir 
upa  bruve  with  which  we  may  compare  Av.  6,  2^,  1 :  v&reiyya- 
kralur  a/idm  apiS  devir  lipa  kvaye' ;  here  the  two  words  l^enya- 
kraiur  and  vdrrnyakralur  arc  synonymotis. 

In  the  Rig-Veda  idinya  is  without  exception  used  of  Agni, 
the  esse  in  RV,  IX.  5,  3  being,  as  above  stated,  but  an  apparent 
exception  as  the  qualities  belonging  to  Agni  are  tiaosferred  to 
Soma.  Indeed,  as  Bergaigne  has  observed,  iijinya  is  as  regu- 
larly used  of  Agni  aLSpavamdna  is  of  Soma;  likewise  vdre^ya  ia 
generally  used  of  Agni.     Cf.  Grassmann,  Worterbuch,  s.  v. 

On  the  writing  ile,  iHnya  cl.  von  Bradke  ZDMG.  XL.  66S  n. 
1;  Whitney,  §54. 

I  have  been  purposely  rather  sparing  with  examples,  as  this  is 
not  a  question  of  interpretation,  and  to  adduce  a  large  number  of 
iostaoces  of  the  use  of  vdreijya  I  consider  unneccssar}-  as  the 
meaning  is  quite  clear.  From  sHif,  tiya  is  also  employed  with 
Agni,  the  exceptions  out  of  thirty  passages  numbering  but  four 
or  five. 

A  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  vdreijya  is  that  inslrumen- 
tals  such  asgirA,  tuvfkliihir.  etc.,  are  used  with  it,  precisely  as  is 
the  case  with  tiffnya  (fffyd). 

To  sum  up  our  remarks:  /7?  <  /7^  +  d  <  /if  +■  d,  this 
determinative  1/ effecting  a  connection  between  ^ iqf  and  V^and 
differentiating  \'i4  from  the  simple  ^If';  ^14  «nd  /(f  are 
frequently  correlaied  with  ViT/  '4^nya  is  always,  and  l^ya 
and  vdrc^ya  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  used  in  invocations 
addressed  to  Agni;  the  ^^  is  Vedic.  1  would,  therefore,  trans- 
late RV.  I.  1-2  as  follows:  "Agni  I  choose  as  the  purohita,  (he 
divine  ministrant  of  the  sacrifice,  the  faoiar,  the  greatest  giver 
of  riches. 

■For  tbii«  two  pautse*  I  am  Indablsd  to  Dr.  Bloomfidd. 
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"  Agni,  fit  to  be  chosen  by  the  rsbis  of  old  and  by  those  of  the 
present  time,  will  bring  the  gods  hither." 

If  this  account  of  >f^  holds  good,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
will  be  slightly  modified  in  a  few  Vedic  passages,  but  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  passages  will  not  be  essentially  changed,  since 
the  matter  involved  is  not  so  much  the  sense  of  the  word  as  its 
derivation,  and  relation  to  if  vr. 

Jens  A.  Ness. 
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It  may  be  reckoaed  as  ihe  progress  of  the  20th  cenlury  beyond 
the  i9tU,  tbai  it  begins  with  a  general  confession  of  the  futility  of 
that  criticism  which  has  (00  long  been  exercised  upon  the  sonnets 
of  Shakspere.  The  biographical  theory  may  frankly  be  said  to 
have  failed.  The  'dark  lady'  whitens  into  s  ghost.  Students  of 
the  poet's  life  and  achievement  are  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  be 
worried  any  longer  by  those  fantastical  legends  of  his  pGrsonal 
weaknesses  and  abasements,  which  bad  critical  method  so  long 
sought  to  draw  from  bis  poems. 

The  gain  is  likely  to  be  great.  For,  so  soon  as  the  world 
ceases  to  seek  io  the  sonnets  for  morbid  details  of  the  poet's 
biography,  and  for  the  revelation  of  his  adventures  and  intrigues, 
those  poems  assume  their  true  value  as  works  of  art.  And,  if  the 
stages  of  a  poet's  artistic  development  be  in  truth  the  vital  facts 
of  a  poet's  life,  then  the  sonnets  become  of  monumental  worth, 
stages  in  the  attainment  of  his  perfect  art,  the  training-school  of 
his  transcendent  genius  for  poetic  form.  They  are  the  abiding 
record  of  his  studies  in  poetry.  In  them  the  young  dramatis), 
with  his  mind  set  upon  all  that  was  best  in  the  soonet-lileraluie 
of  his  time,  trained  himself  by  strenuous  practice  and  through 
the  most  ingenious  and  varied  experiments  in  style  and  poetic 
diction,  to  his  6nal  purpose,  the  dramatic  rendering  of  human 
character. 

In  essence,  therefore,  the  sonnets,  as  a  long  series  of  elaborate 
studies  in  the  lyrical  expression  of  thought  and  emotion,  are  as 
purely  and  intensely  dramatic  as  the  dramas  themselves.  There 
is,  under  the  lyrical  form,  the  same  movement  and  process  of  the 
imagination.  For.  in  each  drama,  each  dramatic  speech  that  the 
poet  creates  is  the  utterance,  as  conceived  by  the  poet,  of  some 
imagined  person  as  evoked  by  some  imagined  situation.  If  the 
speech  ht  the  character  and  spring  by  force  of  nature  from  the 
situation,  there  is  the  true  lUniaM,  the  full  attainment  of  dramatic 
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life.  And,  in  the  sonnets,  in  like  manner,  Tor  the  cre.ition  of  each 
sonnet,  there  is  the  situation  that  ihc  poet  imagines  and  the 
personahty  that  he  poses  in  the  situation.  Thus,  io  fitting  dra- 
matically the  style,  in  all  its  dctiiila  of  language  and  vcisification,  to 
the  character  and  to  the  situation  as  he  imagined  them,  be  struck 
the  deepest  fountain  of  lyrical  inspiration.  Hence  the  infinite 
variety  and  impersonality  of  the  sonnets  themselves.  Sbukspere 
made  of  them,  in  the  mighty  studies  of  his  youth,  no  trivial  rev< 
elation  of  women  that  had  kissed  him  nor  of  friends  that  bad 
betrayed  him,  but  the  generalized  utterance  of  human  passion. 
The  characters  that  be  imagined  were  so  placed  in  a  scries  of 
imaginary  situations,  as  to  exhibit,  in  the  widest  possible  ratiftc 
of  emotion,  the  full  play  of  the  human  soul. 

And  again,  in  thus  combining  character  and  situation,  the  poet, 
whose  whole  nature  was  dramatic,  followed  the  same  bent  as  in 
the  dr.imas.  The  situations,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  his  own 
life  and  personal  experience,  were,  as  it  has  been  proved,  almost 
without  exception,  tiiken  from  that  sonnet- literature  with  which 
hb  youthful  reading  had  made  him  so  familiar.  Thus,  as  in  his 
plays,  with  his  mind  under  the  obse^ion  of  the  assumed  char* 
acler,  he  sought  in  each  poem  to  attain  the  final  harmony  of 
dramatic  utterance.  The  thought,  the  sentiment,  and  the  style 
were,  as  his  final  aim,  in  their  emotional  tone,  to  be  fitted  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  assumed  situation.  It  is  the  full  achievement 
of  this  purpose  in  the  best  of  the  sonnets  that  gives  them,  for 
students  of  poetry,  such  peerless  charm.  And  if,  as  will  be  seen, 
ia  many  of  the  sonnets  this  harmony  is  not  fully  attained,  the 
striving  and  experimentation,  even  the  failures,  of  so  greata  poet, 
have  always  a  profound  interest. 

The  steps  by  which  Shakspere  approached  and  attained  bis 
perfection  of  lyrical  utterance  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sonnets 
themselves.  The  study  of  them  in  their  details  is  (he  study  of 
Shakspere's  technic  in  the  management  of  words  and  sentences 
and  versification.  It  involves  all  the  means  and  processes  of  his 
poetical  art.  and  the  creation  of  his  Myle.  And,  as  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sonnets  was  the  special  work  of  his  youthful  years,  it 
u  plain  that  the  labor  spent  upon  the  sonnets,  in  making  each 
one  in  its  concentrated  brevity  the  dramatic  expression  of  jjuae 
phase  of  human  passion,  was  his  intellectual  training  for  the 
dramas  that  were  to  come. 
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For  Shakspere  himMlf,  as  for  all  the  great  writers  of  his  time, 
the  chief  problem  of  style,  in  the  poetic  handling  of  their  Engltish 
language,  was  the  dainty  choice  of  words.  Each  man's  habit  of 
mind  and  intellectual  range  of  expression  showed  thcmKcIvcs  in 
the  prelerence  that  he  gave  either  10  the  native  words  or  to  the 
borrowed  words  of  contemporary  speech.  In  the  absence  of 
dictionaries  and  elaborate  works  of  reference,  this  choice,  far 
more  than  in  later  ages,  was  the  worlc  of  individual  bent  and 
personal  taste.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  charm  of  racy 
popular  usage,  in  words  so  rich  in  natural  poetry,  inherited  from 
the  earlier  time.  On  the  other  band,  there  was  the  charm  of 
literary  usage  and  a.<)socialion.  in  words  derived  either  from  the 
Latin,  through  which  men's  education  had  been  conducted,  or 
from  the  French  or  the  Italian  or  the  Spanish,  in  which  their  read- 
ing chiefly  lay.  There  was,  as  was  natural,  excess  on  both  sides, 
much  ugliness  and  endless  afTectation.  In  SbakEperc,  within  the 
compnssof  the  sonnets,  the  chief  character  lobe  noted  is  the  wide 
range  of  his  choice,  the  flexibility  of  his  style.  In  all  ihe  sonnets 
taken  together,  there  is  the  average  of  16)  per  cent  of  foreign 
words  to  83I  per  cent  of  native  words.  But  in  separate  sonnets, 
and  in  groups  of  sonnets,  there  is  large  divergence  from  (his 
normal  average.  The  percentage  of  foreign  words,  at  its  lowest, 
falls  to  7}  per  cent,  and  at  its  highest  rises  to  26)  per  cent.  The 
sonnets  that  stand  at  each  extreme  show  a  special  character  that 
makes  them  noteworthy.  Sonnet  73,  for  example, 
That  time  of  year  lliou  may'tt  In  me  behold, 

with  its  low  percentage  of  foreign  words,  represents  the  class  in 
which  the  gem-like  radiance  of  Sliakspere's  poetical  diction  is 
most  keenly  felt.    On  the  other  hand,  sonnet  125, 
Were  il  «ughl  10  me,  1  bore  Ihe  canopy, 

with  its  high  percentage  of  foreign  words  represents  the  class  in 
which  the  movement  of  imagination  is  most  impeded,  the  charm 
of  poetry  least  felt.  Such  extremes  mark  the  range  of  the  young 
poet's  experiment  in  poetic  diction,  and  the  movement  of  his 
mind  toward  purity  and  daintiness.  Tbe  sonnets  that  show  the 
largest  excess  of  foreign  diction  are 

107,  (25.  '5.  66,  85, 
1*9,  127,    4.    8. 
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The  sonnets  in  which  the  diction  is  purest  are 

43.73.33.34,    43, 

61,  9.  72.  93.  '40- 
Several  in  each  class  are  supremely  beautiful.  Tliey  show  with 
what  skill  the  poet  knew  how  to  secure  the  tone  of  his  emotion.' 
The  charm  of  the  Shaksperian  woid-choice  is  chiefly  to  be  seen 
in  those  elaborate  passages  in  which,  for  special  emotional  effect, 
he  coniines  himself  to  one  class  of  words.  Thus,  although  in 
general,  he  blends  native  words  with  foreign,  he  gives  in  many  of 
the  greatest  sonnets,  series  of  verses  that  are  composed  altogether 
of  native  words.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  superb  opening  of 
the  73rd  sonnet,  made  by  three  pure  verses,  or  that  exquisite 
passaRC,  w.  9-13,  by  which,  in  five  pure  verses,  he  leads  the 
Soih  sonnet  to  its  close.  These  groups  of  pure  verses  represent 
the  poet's  highest  altainmenl  in  poetic  style  ;  and  the  few  sonnets 
that  contain  no  pure  verses,  like  sonnets  125  and  lay,  are  of 
inferior  workmanship.  The  poet  loved,  especially  in  closing  the 
sonnet  by  the  rhyming  couplet,  to  reach  his  hnal  elTect  by  such  a 
grouping  nf  pure  verses.  See.  for  example  of  this  manner,  the 
powerful  close  of  sonnets  136  and  137.'  Such  sequences  of  pure 
verses  seem  to  render  in  Shakspere's  art  the  highest  emotional 
intensity. 

in  reckoning  the  poetical  quality  of  words,  next  to  their  bis- 
lorical  sense  and  emotional  power,  their  length  and  syllabic 
quantity  seem  the  moat  important  condition  of  usage.  The  verse, 
as  Shakspcre  came  to  conceive  it,  in  its  lovely  interlacing  of 
accents  and  quantities,  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  interchange 
of  monosyllabic  with  dissyllabic  words.  A  word  of  excessive 
length  is  almost  latal,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  the  poetical 
movement.  It  marks  the  lapse  into  prose.  Only  three  times, 
for  example,  does  he  suffer  a  word  of  five  syllables  to  intrude 
its  unwieldy   length  into  the  sonnet-form.*    Of  words  of  four 

>  In  hi*  a*«  o(  fotcien  woid*,  Shikspere  ahawed  ■  iirong  ptefcrcnce  (or 
foreign  noun*  and  an  aireniDn  foe  foreign  adjecliTea.  0(  hii  foreign  words 
the  nonni  are  54  per  cenl,  (be  leib*  are  31  per  cent,  Ibe  adjectlvet  are  ij 
por  cent,     iionnel  ill  ilandi  alone  in  ill  oicflia  ol  foreign  ad)ecli*e*. 

'Tbe  avetajje  ol  pate  vcrae*  Lt  allgbtljp  over  Ihiee  \q  Ibe  aonnel.  The 
laigral  numhtr  ia  found  in  aonnBl*  43  and  73.  Tbeit  are  only  five  aonnel* 
that  coaiain  not  a  ainsle  pure  Terse,  vii.,  1, 4.  35,  iij,  117. 

* DtUrmiKMittt,  13.6,  imaginary,  ty.  9,  iHimfitUnty,  IJO.  3;  of  IbeMOMlf 
imttgimtrj  teema  to  hare  Ibe  ltD«  poelic  qnaliljr. 
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syllables,  there  are  in  the  sonnets  only  80,  and  of  words  of 
three  syllables  only  517.  Thus  in  the  poetic  diction  of  Shakspere 
as  elaborated  for  the  sonnet,  over  97  pet  cent  of  his  words  are 
either  monosyllabic  or  dissyllabic.  But  here,  once  more,  as  in  the 
case  of  native  and  foreign  words,  a  special  character  is  given  to 
separate  sonnets  by  their  wide  divergence  from  his  normal  usage. 
Many  of  the  most  exquisite  sonnets  are  formed  altogether  of  short 
words.  So,  for  example,  sonnets  104  and  137.  See  also  sonnets 
'7'  47>  ^9,  ^3i  '3<^>  ■45-  ^^  t'>^  other  hand,  «  few  sonnets,  like 
the  beautiful  66th,  owe  their  special  charm  to  the  skilful  manage-  — 
ment  of  the  many  polysyllabic  words.  It  is  a  marvellous  triumph 
of  technical  skill,  a  startling  experiment  in  poetic  diction.  But, 
in  general,  the  excess  of  polysyllabic  words,  as  in  sonnets  125, 
105, 124  and  135,  gives  a  prosaic  movement.  Among  the  sonnets 
there  are  only  16  that  show  such  faulty  use  of  polysyllables— and 
there  are  41  from  which  they  are  almost  or  altogether  absent. 

Shakspere's  love  for  the  short  word,  as  leading  to  terseness  of) 
expression  and  concentrated  energy  of  emotion,  culminated  in  ' 
that  superb  use  of  the  monosyllabic  line  which  was  a  special  mark 
of  his  poetic  style.  Such  verses  form  in  truth  the  special  glory 
of  English  poetry ;  for,  as  they  form  themselves  by  the  grouping 
of  separate  syllables,  according  to  (heir  vowel-quandiy,  under 
accentual  law.  they  cannot  arise  save  in  our  English  language. 
Thus,  by  their  condensation  of  meaning,  they  give  to  the  poet 
that  can  use  them  such  an  overwhelming  rapidity  and  fulness  of 
imaginative  force  as  no  other  poetry  can  parallel.  In  the  son- 
nets it  is  remarkable  that  the  distribution  of  the  monosyllabic 
verses  is  strangely  irregular.  There  are  36  sonnets  that  contain 
no  such  verses ;  and  they  are  fewest  in  the  early  sonnets  (1-31) 
and  most  numerous  in  the  latest  sonnets  (i2S-t54).  It  seems  to 
indicate  a  chronological  order  as  basis  of  the  sonnet-groups.  It 
is,  as  if  the  poet,  pleased  by  the  movement  of  such  verses,  came 
as  the  result  of  his  experiment  to  use  them  more  and  more  freely. 
It  is,  however.  In  sonnets  42, 43  and  44  that  the  use  of  the  mono- 
syllabic verse  is  carried  to  its  highest  point.  They  occur  in 
unbroken  sequence  of  three  verses  in  sonnet  44,  and  they  are 
used  with  splendid  skill  to  make  the  closing  couplet  of  43.' 


■Compare  alto  the  Sail  couplet  of  sonDeti  117,  134,  147,  149,  103.  115, 
iS,  16,  It  li  chiefly  condeniBtion  of  tbougbl  that  the  poet  b«re  teeka  and 
attains. 
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There  was,  however,  ia  Shakspere's  choice  of  words,  stUI 
another,  a  third  principle  of  selection.  The  leading  words  of  each 
verse  were  chosen  habitually  for  their  delicaie  alliterative  harmony 
with  one  another.  In  composing  the  sonnets,  he  became,  as  we 
shall  see,  almost  infallible  in  the  proper  placing  of  thecacsural 
pause.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  the  caesura  was  to  cut  the  verse 
into  two  halves,  he  felt,  lilce  the  older  poets,  the  need  of  linkinfjr 
the  two  parts  by  most  ingenious  harmonies  of  sound.  In  many 
cases,  this  could  be  done  without  formal  alliteration,  by  ihe  cor- 
respondence of  his  accented  vowels.  Apart  from  this  means,  and 
apart  from  those  innumerable  cases  in  which  alliteration  is  used 
only  to  decorate  a  single  half-veise,  there  is  in  the  sonnets 
careful  alliteration  of  vers«- structure  in  3S  per  cent  of  bis 
verses.  In  general,  Shakspere  confines  the  process  to  the  single 
verse;  but  in  some  sonnets  he  binds  together  by  alliteration 
groups  of  verses,  c.  g.  82,  vv.  lo-ii ;  7i,vv.3-3;  135,  vv.  1-2; 
137,  vv.  2-3-4 ;  log,  w.  6-7.  Within  the  compass  of  the  single 
vene,  so  used  in  each  case,  as  to  bind  the  two  halves  together, 
alliteration  is  either  double,  triple  or  four<fotd,  e.  %,— 

From  faire*!  irialurii,  we  detirc  itieriau,  1.  1. 
Lean  ftnury  wilhiii  that  ffn  (lotb  dwell,  i)^.  5. 
foot  itml,  the  iiHire  of  my  fiH/u/eitlh,  146.  t. 
Liki  ■  lamh,  he  doib  bU  Utkt  uwwlalt,  96.  10. 


The  poet's  preference  for  the  various  sounds  of  our  Iang^afi;« 
as  bearers  of  alliteration  is  visible,  according  to  scale,  in  the 
table: 

S    alliteration  used  134  tiiaes. 


Vowel 

I* 

<« 

Its 

II 

L 

>f 

1 

61 

« 

B 

(( 

(1 

53 

i< 

F 

<l 

4f 

48 

It 

H 

'< 

H 

46 

•1 

W 

fl 

<l 

44 

u 

P 

«l 

ti 

43 

« 

T 

41 

II 

4' 

If 

M 

H 

14 

4> 

II 

&c,  &e. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  general,  alliteralion  is  more  frequent 
in  the  later  sonnets.     It  rises  to  its  highest  use  in  sonnets  141-50 
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and  sinks  to  its  lowest  !n  sonnets  41-50.  There  are  ten  sonnets 
altogether  free  from  allitemtion,  and  iheie  are  seven  that  rise 
above  the  rest  in  what  may  almost  seem  excess  of  alliterative  art, 
viz.:  30.  85,  116.  129,  135,  146,  148. 

In  the  sonnet,  as  the  name  denotes,  the  chief  condition 
of  excellence  is  the  beauty  of  the  words  taken  singly,  each 
in  its  place,  and  the  beauty  of  the  verse-cadence  by  which 
they  are  united.  Thus  it  has  showed  itself,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sonnet-form,  that  almost  all  poets  have,  in  fix- 
ing their  attention  upon  the  sensuous  element  of  poetry,  been 
prone  to  neglect  its  intellectual  side.  In  almost  all  sonnets  there 
is  lack  of  lucidity  in  syntux,  luck  of  logical  precision  in  the  1 
arrangement  of  sentences,  either  a  loo  violent  compression  of  the  i 
thought  to  be  expressed  or  an  excessive  looseness  and  prolixity.  / 
It  is  here  that  the  young  Shaksperc  shows  the  supreme  mastery  of 
his  art.  For  him,  the  perfect  pose  of  his  thought  upon  the 
'sonnet's  Procrustean  bed"  reveals  neither  cramping  nor  stretch- 
ing. Except  in  two  or  three  passages,  where  the  text  is  doubtful, 
the  syntax  of  the  sonnets  is  faultless  and  even  luminous.  He  has 
solved  in  his  sonnet-composition  not  only  the  problem  of  choos- 
ing and  grouping  his  words  according  to  their  sensuous  rhythm, 
but  also  the  problem  of  constructing  and  grouping  his  sentences 
according  to  their  intellectual  relations.  Thus.in  the  best  of  the  son- 
nets, above  all  in  those  in  which  he  has  revealed  tlie  fulness  of  his 
imaginative  power,  there  is  the  attainment  of  the  highest  poetic 
harmony,  the  harmony  of  cadence  with  emotion  and  truth  of 
thought. 

If  all  the  sonnets  be  taken  together,  the  average  length  of  Shaks- 
pere's  sentences  is  twenty-five  words.  It  is  a  sentence  so  moder- 
ate in  length  as  to  allow  at  once  perfect  freedom  and  perfect 
accuracy  of  formation.  But  here  again,  around  this  normal  pat- 
tern, there  is  in  the  ditfcrent  sonnets  an  ample  range  of 
variation.  In  sonnet  15,  for  example,  he  arranges  112  words 
in  one  single  sentence,  and  so  lucid  and  easy  is  the  arrange- 
ment as  to  make  us  unconscious  of  its  unusual  length.  But  in 
sonnet  40,  he  breaks  bis  thought  into  to  sentences  with  an 
average  length  of  only  12  words.  In  these  two  extremes, 
he  illustrates  the  two  theories  of  perfect  senience-construciion ; 
and  between  these  two  extremes,  there  is  each  step  of 
variation.    The  average   length  of  his  sentences  is  highest  in 
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Cbe  early  sonnets,  especially  id  sonnets  la  to  31 ;  and  it  is  lowest 
in  the  bUer  sooncis.  lowest  ai  all  in  ionncts  133-154.* 

In  the  form  of  tlie  seotcnce,  there  ia  visiUc  the  same  freedom  of 
variation.  Amonj;  all  forms,  the  complex  sentence,  in  which  the 
main  statemetii  is  modified  by  one  or  by  two  subordinate  danses, 
is  the  form  ibat  Sliakspere  beat  loved.  In  all  tl»e  soniiets 
bikea  together,  such  complex  sentences  make  45  per  cent  of  all. 
The  simple  sentences  make  only  18  per  cent,  and  the  compound 
scolenccs  only  13.  The  rest,  34  per  cent  of  all,  are  the  special 
glory  of  the  poet's  constructive  skill.  They  are  sentences  that  are 
at  the  same  time  both  complex  and  compound.  Notice,  for 
example,  how  sonnet  15,  composed  on  this  pattern,  develops  the 
thought,  through  a  long  succession  of  graceful  members,  to  the 
lovely  epigram  with  which  it  closes.  Such  work  as  this  shows 
the  highest  technical  skill  iliat  was  ever  seen  in  our  English 
poet  id  1  literature. 

With  exception  of  99  and  136.  poems  that  are  not  sonnets  at 
all,  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere  were  planned  upon  the  familiar 
sequence  of  seven  rhymes. 

ABA  B— CDCD— EF  feF— GG. 

He  conceived  the  sonnet,  not  in  the  Italian  fashion,  as  octave 
and  sestet,  but,  in  English  fashion,  as  three  quatrains  and  a 
couplet.  It  was,  as  many  have  fell,  a  false  conception.  By  the 
prominence  that  this  plan  gives  to  the  dosing  couplet,  tn  which 
there  is  too  often  an  epigrammatic  flash  of  thought  or  sentiment 
out  of  harmony  with  the  first  quatrain,  he  has  changed  the 
natural  movement  of  the  sonnet,  and  lost  its  natural  grace  of 
easy  subsidence.  But,  although  the  rhyming  plan  calls  for  seven 
rhymes,  the  full  number  is,  in  Shaltspere's  practice,  often  reduced. 
Thus,  in  sonnet  135  and  in  sonnet  3,  the  poet,  by  repeating  one 
of  his  rhymes,  reduces  the  number  from  seven  to  four.  In  both 
sonnets  this  novel  arrangement  is  plainly  calculated  for  n  special 
purpose.  And  in  11  other  sonnets,  by  the  like  repetition,  the 
number  of  rhymes  is  reduced  from  7  to  6.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  group  of  sonnets,  133,  134,  135  and  136,  is  specially  to 
be  noted. 


I 


■Tha  •nancU  Ibat  hiro  the  bigbnt  iTtiage  o(  length  irc  I  a,  15.64,  75 
aad  a9{  ikiMe  ihat  bave  ibe  loweii  tic  101,  100, 130,  40, 19,  87  and  96. 
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Much  the  same  result  as  by  reducing  the  number  of  rhymes  is 
secured  by  the  lavish  use  of  assonance.  It  serves  to  bind  together 
parts  of  the  sonnet  that  would  otherwise  b«  disconnected.  Notic«, 
for  example,  in  sonnet  96,  the  two  sets  of  assonance: 

queen— cBlccmed.  icon — deemed  vv.  j-S. 

bcliay— Iiantlale,  away— sUie  vv,  9-13. 

Shakspere  loves  the  rich  assonance  in  i,  i  and  t.  It  produces 
in  his  art  almost  the  effect  of  rhyme,  and,  of  the  154  sonnets.  63 
are  constructed  on  this  plan  of  interlacing  assonance  with  rhyme. 
In  sonnet  64,  not  less  than  10  of  the  14  verses  are  those  linked 
by  assonance  on  A;  and,  in  sonnets  27  and  55,  eight  verses  in  each 
are  tinlced  by  assonance  on  i.  In  all  these  poems,  the  loveliness 
of  verse-movcmcnt  and  the  unit>'  of  the  sonnci-form  are  by  this 
expedient  much  enhanced. 

The  perfect  rhyme,  so  much  used  by  poets  of  the  time,  is  but 
seldom  used  by  Shakspere — e.  g.  offence  and  defence,  89.  vv. 
3-4.  It  occurs  only  six  times  in  the  sonnets.  CC  sonnets  tf>, 
36,  69,  74  and  114. 

As  against  this  dislike  of  the  perfect  rhyme,  there  w-ere  two 
kinds  of  imperfect  rhyme  that  ShaJcspere  tolerated  and  even 
loved.  His  fondness  for  vowel -assonance  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. He  lets  it  even  take  the  place  of  the  true  rhyme  and 
serve  in  its  stead,  e.  g. — 

open — biokcn,  61.  1*3, 

lemvnibeicd — t«ndeie<l,  lao.  9>ll. 

Here  thecharm  of  the  unexpected  combination  is  delicious.  Less 
pleasing  to  modern  cars  is  ilie  other  habit  of  Shakspcre's  rhyming 
to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  consonantal  assonance,  e.  g.— 

Bcid — held,  i.  3-41, 

son— noon,  7.  13-14. 

Rhymes  founded  upon  the  consonantal  assonance,  false  rhymes  to 
modern  ears,  are  largely  used  in  the  sonnets,  over  90  times 
in  all,  and  many  of  them  are  so  often  repeated  as  to  show  that  the 
poet  loved  them.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
shifting  and  breaking  of  vowel-sounds  that  have  gone  on  since  the 
t6ih  century,  many  rhymes  that  were  good  in  Shnkspere's  time 
are  now  false.'   Each  case  of  apparent  consonantal  assonance  would 


■  So,  tof  cxanpU,  the  frequent  rhyme  ol  futU  and  diitrli  and  of  »m  and 
ahiu. 
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need  a  special  discussion.  Tbe  majority  of  cases  involves  tbe 
lOUnd  of  i>  and  O. 

In  the  study  of  Shakspere's  rhymes,  it  is  tbe  questiou  of  bis 
feminine  rhymes  that  has  the  highest  technical  interest.  It  is  in 
using  iheiT)  largely  and  in  refusin};  to  use  them  at  all,  that  be 
shnws  the  most  deliberate  intention  to  experiment  with  their 
poetic  value.  If  all  the  sonnets  be  taken  together,  the  fenunine 
rhymes  make  only  eight  per  cent  and  the  masculine  rhymes 
make  93  per  cent.  But  the  dtstribiiiinn  of  the  feminine  rhymes 
is  plainly  not  accidental  nor  according  to  any  law  of  general 
average.  From  great  ma&ses  of  the  sonnets,  taken  in  large 
groups,  (he  feminine  rhyme  is  altogether  absent,'  On  tbe  other 
hand,  sonnet  20,  whose  exquisite  movement  is  a  marvel  of  litera- 
ture, is  composed  altogether  on  feminine  rhymes;  and  sonnet  S7, 
not  so  well  done,  shows  the  feminine  rhyme  in  i3  out  of  14 
places.  See  also  the  large  use  in  sonnets  26.  41. 119,  iii  and  153. 
There  is  here  always  deliberate  calculation,  the  puipone  of  secur- 
ing a  definite  emotional  elTect.  The  use  of  feminine  rhymes  is 
at  its  lowest  in  the  sonnet-groups  71-80  and  ioi-no,and  at  its 
highest  in  sonnet-groups  ii-3o,  81-90  and  in-  120.  There  arc 
few  examples  of  a  sonnet  in  which  masculine  and  feminine  thyme 
are  used  in  fairly  equal  proportion.  The  poet  saw  that,  for  bis 
effect,  there  must  be  in  each  sonnet,  the  strong  predominance  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other,  or  the  total  exclusion  of  the  one  by  the 
other. 

Even  more  important,  in  Shakspere's  eyes,  than  tbe  manage- 
ment of  the  final  rhyme,  was  the  miin^tgement  of  the  caesural  [Muse. 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  sonnets  reveal  the  wonderful  progress 
of  his  verse-construction.  Some  verses  are,  indeed,  10  be  found 
in  which  there  is  no  recognition  of  any  natural  caesura,  c.  g. — 

Vniil  UcBth'i  cofflpotltloii  tic  Kecui«d.  4J.  9. 
Against  conrounding  Agt'a  cruel  knife,  63.  lO. 

Such  inarticulate  verses,  of  which  there  are  71  in  all,  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  sonnet-group  34-66,  and  most  rarely 
in  tbe  sonnet-groups  3.V33<  and  too-tti.  They  form  less  than 
three  per  cent  of  all  the  verses.*  In  all  the  other  verses,  more 
than  97  per  cent,  the  poet  makes  tlie  caesur^l  pause  so  coincide 

'  See,  foi  example,  Itae  group  o(  tonnett  95  to  1 10,  with  eiceplton  ai  one 
pilr  in  fonnet  lOl. 
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with  the  structure  and  meaning  of  the  verse  itself  as  to  be  ;il«a>'s 
clear  and  always  beautiful.  In  this  point,  also,  the  sonnets  mark 
the  advance  in  his  verse-construction  from  the  verses  of  his 
youthful  period  to  those  of  his  mature  manner. 

If  all  the  sonnets  be  taken  together,  there  is  a  steady  predom- 
inance of  the  masculine  over  the  feminine  caesura,  68  percent 
against  32.  But  here  again  the  actual  distribution  dehes  the 
general  average.  In  many  groups  of  sonnets,  the  one  form  or  the 
other  is  almost  exclusively  employed.  In  a  few  sonnets,  eight 
in  all,  there  is  an  exact  balance  between  the  masculine  and  the 
feminine  form,  each  occurring  seven  times — e,  g.  sonnets  97 
and  98.  In  each  the  reader  is  conscious  of  the  exquisite  har- 
mony that  results.  Among  the  oilier  sonnets  there  are  5S 
marked  by  Iar|>e  predominance  of  masculine  caesuras.  It 
produces  an  effect  that  can  best  be  felt  in  sonnets  2S  and  43.  And 
there  are  seven  sonnets  that  are  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
predominance  of  feminine  caesuras.  Read,  for  example,  sonnet 
48.  The  proportion  of  feminine  caeauras  is  largest  in  the  group 
of  sonnets  89-133.     It  is  lowest  in  the  groups 33-33  and  I45''54- 

In  the  construction  of  the  separate  sonnets,  there  is  in  general 
a  free  shifting  of  the  caesural  pause  from  verse  to  verse.  The 
poet's  purpose  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  sonnets,  to  give 
variety.  In  73  sonnets,  one*half  of  all,  each  poem  is  arranged 
on  the  shifting  movement  of  four  dilTerent  forms.  Many  have 
only  three  forms.  But  there  are  41  sonnets  that  show  five  different 
forms  of  caesura,  17  that  show  six,  and  three  that  show  seven 
varieties.  The  marvellous  charm  Of  such  ample  caesural  varia- 
tion is  best  seen  in  sonnet  1 16. 

On  the  Other  hand,  in  order  to  attain  some  special  emotional 
tone,  the  poet  loves  to  construct  a  sequence  of  verses  on  the  same 
caesural  arrangement.  Tlius  in  the  splendid  t^lh  sonnet,  there 
is  a  grandeur  of  movement  in  the  monotony  of  the  masculine 
caesura,  opening  with  vv.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  repeated  in  8,  9  and  10, 
and  closing  with  13,  t4  and  15.  Contrasted  with  this  in  emo- 
tional tone,  is  the  lovely  monotony  of  the  opening  in  sonnet  95. 
formed  by  a  sequence  of  feminine  c;iesuras.  Of  all  unbroken 
sequences,  the  most  remarkable  is  to  be  found  in  sonnet  30,  w. 
6-14,  all  in  one  and  the  same  masculine  form. 

The  last  and  the  highest  point  of  view  from  which  the  poetical 
Style  of  Shakspere  is  to  be  studied,  so  far  as  displayed  in  the 
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sonnets,  is  ibe  extent  to  whicb  Ins  Tocabnlarr  is  pcnelrated  and 
colored  by  his  unafcnudoo.  For,  acconiiofir  to  the  purpose  to  be 
aittiaed.  wocds  are  n  be  cbosea  euber  because  ibey  involve  tbe 
figure  and  tbus  imiirfi  i  tbe  movoDeot  of  the  imagination,  or 
because,  being  so  &r  as  possible  freed  of  ^vrc,  tbey  make 
Ibeir  appeal  only  to  tbe  pure  ica»>n.  It  ts,  in  making  this  choice 
of  words  between  tbe  Umits  thus  given,  that  the  style  of  Shaka- 
pere  shows  tbe  infinite  rai^ge  of  its  cmoiiooal  variation.  There 
are  in  &ct,  withia  the  group  of  soonets,  intermingled  with  eacb 
other,  two  sets  of  poems  formed  on  prindples  of  an  (hat  are  fiin- 
damcntally  diverse.  On  the  one  hand,  composed  with  the  highest 
attainable  splendor  of  ima|;inati\'e  diction,  there  are  poen)»  formed 
of  verses  that  arc  made  each  to  sparkle  and  cor^uscate  with  bril- 
liant touches  of  natural  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  composed 
in  words  from  nhich  all  touch  of  figure  is  carefully  withheld,  there 
are  poems  in  which  the  subtle  fday  of  pure  thought,  rising  som«- 
tiraes  into  ii^tenious  concdt,  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  iroafci* 
native  fervor.  Whether  a  poem  belongs  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
class,  may  be  roughly  tested  by  the  presence  or  tbe  absence  of 
consciously  suggested  figure.  Thus  among  the  sonnets  there  are 
45  that  may  be  fairly  described  as  purposely  left  bare  of  figure  and 
of  imaginative  decoration.  And  there  are  44  others  in  which  tbe 
play  of  figure  is,  except  upon  close  analysis,  ahnott  invisible. 
In  these  89  poems,  the  poetic  quality  1k»  solely  or  almost 
solely  in  the  melody  of  verse,  in  the  refined  and  accurate 
choice  of  words  and  in  the  emotional  interest  of  the  psycho- 
'k^gical  problem.  The  4>nd  sonnet,  for  example,  without  intro< 
ducing  a  single  image  of  natural  beauty,  ^ows  the  dramatic 
poet  dealing,  in  verses  of  lovely  form  and  airangemenl,  with  a 
dramatic  situation  of  most  curious  dramatic  interest.  Inter- 
mingled with  these  89  there  are  21  others  that  are  unsnrpassed  io 
human  literature  for  their  concentrated  splendor  of  poetical 
imagery.  In  them  the  poet,  iiutead  of  developing  a  curious 
tbousht,  embodies  an  overwhelming  emotion,  in  symbols  and 
^[urcs  of  natural  beauty,  drawn  from  all  the  sources  of  the 
poetical  ini^ination.  Watch,  for  example,  tbe  magical  clfect 
oj*  sonnet  33,  aa,  full-orbed  in  radiance,  it  laUs  into  its  place 
after  the  more  subdued  harmonies  of  30,  31  and  33.  And  sO( 
again,  sonnet  75,  with  its  incomparable  fulness  of  sensuous 
cbarm,    is    set,    like    a    piecious   gcm,    between    tbe    almoc* 
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unadorned  movements  of  sonnets  72  and  74.  Between  the  two 
extremes  that  have  been  defined  and  exhibited,  there  are 
44  sonnets  that  partake,  in  ever  shifting  degrees,  of  both 
characters.  They  are  poems,  in  which,  while  there  is  more  or 
less  development  of  natural  figure,  there  is  also  the  purely  psy> 
chological  delight  in  situation  and  dramatic  movement. 

The  sources  of  imaginative  figures  are,  as  revealed  in  the  son- 
nets, almost  (he  same,  tn  their  nature  and  relative  proportions,  as 
revealed  in  the  dramas.  Those  figures  that  involve  the  beauty 
of  animal  life  are  5s  in  numher.  Those  that  involve  the  beauty 
of  plant  life  are  70  in  number,  with  rose,  lily  and  violet  as  the 
most  prominent.  Figures  drawn  from  the  color,'  form  and 
movement  of  landscape  arc  74  in  number.  They  deal  by  pref- 
erence with  the  change  of  season  as  seen  in  English  nature, 
with  the  change  from  day  to  night,  and  with  the  aspects  of  the 
seashore  and  the  sea.  It  is  in  the  vivid  and  intense  beauty  of 
these  landscape  effecis,  in  the  fewness  of  the  words  employed 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  their  suggesliveness,  that  the  best 
of  the  sonnets  reach  their  fullest  poetical  splendor.  Such  supreme 
sonnets  as  33,  73  and  97,  may  in  their  power  of  using  the  beauty 
of  physical  nature  as  the  symbol  of  human  emotion,  be  accepted 
as  the  highest  \yi\ca\  expression  that  English  poetry  has 
achieved. 
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'  Color,  B*  clement  of  phyiical  Ixauljr,  i*  u*ed  In  (he  lonnct*  41  line*. 
There  ate  13  eolor*  employed,  wllh  gtCBE  prtpondetince  of  gold,  red  and 
green. 


THE   ATTITUDE   OF  ALCUIN   TOWARD  VERGIU 

No  attentive  reader  of  Alcum  (Albinus  Flaccus)  will  have 
failed  lo  detect  that  this  avowed  enemy  of  the  cliissics  in  general 
possesses  a  Latin  style  which,  setting  aside  the  mere  matter  of 
literal  quotations,  betrays  an  evident  fondness  for  certain  classical 
poets  in  particular.  In  his  life  of  Atcuin,  published  at  Halle  in 
1839,  Lorenz  was  struck  by  this  inconsistency  between  precept 
and  practice  and  found  it  difficult  to  explain.'  Nor  does  any 
adequate  discussion  of  the  matter  seem  to  have  fallen  within  the 
purpose  or  province  of  those  writers'  who,  since  the  book  of 
Lorenz  was  published,  have  been  interested  in  the  career  of  the 
famous  teacher,  minister,  and  friend  of  CharW  the  Great.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  situation  is 
suggested  by  the  words  of  Comparetti  (Vergil  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  trans.  Benecke,  18^5,  p.  83),  who  maintains  that  "if  any 
one  were  to  collect  from  the  ecclesiastical  writers  all  the  passages 
in  which  they  inveigh  against  the  reading  of  pagan  authors  and 
the  pursuit  of  profane  studies  generally,  the  collection  would  be 
a  considerable  one;  but  tar  greater  would  be  a  collection  of  the 
passages  which  prove  thai  none  the  less  the  same  writers  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  studies  of  this  very  kind." 

It  is  proposed  here  to  restate  briefly  the  attitude  of  representa- 
tive patristic  writers  prior  to  Alciiin,  and  by  a  collection  of 
material  from  Alcuin,  chiefly  from  his  poems,  to  show  that  his 
inconsistency  is  merely  a  reflex  of  his  age. 


'"  Id  *  letter  10  Angilbcil  (Mon.  Ale,  F.p.  54,  p.  iSi),  wbo  wu  lh«n  (•- 
lifting  in  Koine,  and  utiom  be  request!  10  biing  some  relicts  ftom  thai  city, 
Alcuin  iiuotcK  B  vcrie  (lom  Ovid'*  Ati  Amandi.  Siringe  a*  it  Biay  iieeni, 
Ihil  a  man  who  cnuld  tjiiole  a  frivoloui  poem  when  ipcaking  upon  a  sub- 
ject BO  seilDU*  Bnd  iacr«d  >*  tcllcli  were  to  blm,  ihould  probibil  tbe  read- 
ing  at  the  pooti,  Kill  it  wai  one  of  th«  incontiatenciii  ol  bit  character, " 
— Slee'a  trans,  of  Loient,  London,  1837.  p.  3S4. 

■The  work  of  Loteni  baa  been  pifilally  aupetiedcd  by  Monnlar,  Al- 
cnln  ct  Chailemagnc,  Paris.  1S631  Mullinger,  The  Schoola  of  Charle*  the 
Grcai,  London,  1877;  Werner,  Alcaln  and  aein  Jabrhnndeit,  WIen,  iWi; 
Weil,  Alcaio  and  llie  Rise  of  Christian  School*,  New  York,  189*, 
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Tbe  student  of  patristic  Latin  knows  that  two  exlremes  in  the 
attitude  ol  Christian  writers  toward  pagan  literature  are  repre- 
seoted  in  the  period  which  may  be  roughly  hxed  between  the 
reigns  of  Constaniine  the  Gr«at  and  Charles  the  Great.  During 
a  large  part  of  this  period,  a&  Comparciti  in  particular  has  shows 
(p.  96),  references  to  Vergil  are  so  numerous  in  expressions  of 
hatred  or  love  for  the  ancients  [hat  it  may  he  assumed  that  he 
was  to  them  "the  chief  representative  of  the  classical  tradi* 
tions,"'  Their  attitude  toward  Vergi),  then,  may  very  well  illus- 
trate the  two  extremes  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  period,  before  the  open  rebellion  against 
classical  traditions,  Vergil  as  "  the  poet  of  the  Saints  "  is  already 
a  familiar  figure.  To  tbe  Clirisiiaa  feeling,  doubtless,  matt  libi 
somcia  recti  and  auri  sacra  fantei  were  as  good  as  their  own 
equivalents  "a  conscience  void  of  offense"  and  "ihe  love  of 
mocey,"  or  even  belter,  because  certain  of  tbe  pagan  poets  had 
also  said  them ;  while  such  a  line  as  Aen.  V,  S15  unum  pro  mul- 
tis  dabiiur  caput,  seemed  little  short  of  actual  inspiration.'  Au- 
gustine quotes  from  the  fourth  Eclogue  as  if  from  sacred  proph- 
ecy (e.g.  C.  D.  X.  37;  Ep.  137,  12,  Migne  XXXJII,col.  5*0. 
and  this  was  the  general  interpretation  of  the  caily  fathers,  who 
were  glad  to  welcome  any  testimony  from  this  source;  Jerome 
alone  denied,  and  that,  too,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  this 
Eclogue  referred  to  the  coming  of  Christ  (Ep.  Llll,  7,  Mfgfne 
XXil,  col.  544).  In  this  same  pass.ige  Jerome  also  speaks  dis- 
paragingly of  the  "  Vergiliocentonas,"  but  Proba's  lengthy  mosaic 
was  only  the  first'  of  many  produaions  of  that  sort.  The  ex- 
tensive use  made  of  Vergilian  passages  by  many,  as  Cyprian, 
LactanliuR.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine  and  Minucius  Felix,  in 
proving  Christian  principles,  was  supported  by  the  example  of 
Moses,  who  gained  wisdom  from  the  Egyptians ;  *  but  numerous 
reminiscences  and  quoialion^  in  these  same  authors  show  pas- 
sages used  purely  for  ornamental  elTect.  Thus  Jerome  found 
horror    ubique    aoimo,  simul    ipea    silentia    terrent    (Aen.    II, 

■  CoiDpsM  also  Manflld*,  Otsch.  d.  cbriit.-lil.  P<i«(i«,  Sluttgatl,  1891, 

P-  57. 

*!)ec  Pniper,  Viiglliua  aU   Thaolog  a.  Propbcl   d.  KBidentQin*  in  d. 
Kiichc,  Evanjel,  Kalend«r,  Bed.  tS6i.  p.  49. 

■UldtMua,  de  Vir.  III.  11 ;  Oiig.  I,  38,  IS  ■  MiniliuR,  p.  114  f. 

*CaMiad.  luaiii.  Ui*in,  Lit.  cb.  iS,  MigM  LXX,  col.  1141. 
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755)  most  expressive  of  his  feelings  when  surrounded  by  the 
gloom  of  (be  catacombs;  cf.  Comm.  in  Ezech.  ch.  40  (Migne 
XXV.  col.  375). 

The  frequency  of  these  reminiscences  was  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  training  of  the  schools  \  compare  August.,  C.  D.  I,  3 
apud  Vergilium  quern  proptcrca  parvuli  legunt,'  ut  videlicet 
poeta  magnus  omniumque  pracclarisfiinius  aique  optimus  Icneris 
ebibitua  aniniis  non  facile  oblivione  poGsit  aboleri.  Auf^ustine 
himself  used  to  read  half  a  book  daily.  By  the  sixth  century 
the  word  "Virgilius"  was  synonymous  with  grammar,'  and  a 
would-be  grammarian  of  the  day  appropriated  the  poet's  full 
name. 

Meantime  a  counter  current  was  running  toward  the  other  ex- 
treme. Its  beginning  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  Tcrtullian; 
e.  g.  de  Idototal.,  ch.  10  quaerendum  autem  est  ctiam  dc  ludi- 
magistris  sed  et  de  ceteris  professoribus  litteraruin.  Immo  noo 
dubilandum  afiines  illos  esse  multimodae  idololairiae.  Aroobius 
(idv.  Nationes  III,  7  is  glad  to  record  that  the  pagans  themselves 
desired  the  destruction  of  Cicero's  de  Nalura  Deorvm,  as  a  case 
of  saving  themselves  from  their  friends.  The  two  extremes  re- 
ferred to  often  met  in  the  s.mie  writer,  Augustine  in  middle  life 
regrets  the  time  wasted  on  Vergil  (Conf.  I,  op,  15,1),  yet  shows 
abundant  traces  of  such  wasted  time  in  the  work  of  his  old  age. 
Jerome  censures  priests  "who  have  Vergil  always  in  their  hands 
and  make  a  sensual  sin  of  that  study  which  for  children  is  a 
necessity,'"  and  asks  wiih  feeling,  "  What  has  Horace  to  do  with 
the  Psalter,  or  Vergil  with  the  Gospels,  or  Cicero  with  the  Apoe- 
ties  ?  "  *  Yet  Vergil  was  slill  used  in  the  school  at  Bethlehem  and 
Jerome's  inconsistency  is  criticised  by  Kufinus.'  Julian  with 
more  consistency,  even  \a  his  apostasy,  ordered  that  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  i.  e.,  pagan  literature,  should  not  be  taught  in  the 

schools  :   ritr  iSrinatu  Si^kia*  namair  anix^v.   .  .  .   (in  yap  Ittropma  $iXnt 


^S«e  Ihe  stMemsDE  o(  Pamlln.of  Pelli.  Corp.  Bcel.  XVI,  p.  163  L 

*  Compirc  e.  g.  Gieg.  Turon.  IV,  47, 

■  Ep.  XXI,  13  (Migne  XXII,  col.  ^66). 

•£p.  XXII,  19  (Migne  XXIt,  cot,  416^;  c(.  Piaaf.  a4  C«mm,  In  Epist. 
ad  Galai.  lit,  5  (Miine  XXVI,  col.  399). 

•Apol.  inS.  Hieton.  II,  S  (MIgne  XXI,  cot.  591)  ;  ti.  H*o  Ibid.  7  il  nna 
eim  opetis  pagini  est,  quae  dod  oum  ilcruni  Cicerinitinuni  proouncUt,  oM 
noo  dicat :  sed  Tulliu*  aosler,  led  FlftccuB  no*l«t.  led  Uato. 
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iUpx'"^*!    'Jt*"   'B'   ffaaiXtiovt'   .  .  .  (in    firpariicw'   if/SyH'  ^X"'    ^'^* 

Apost  Const.  1,  6.  This  work  may  not  be  canonical ' ,  but  that 
some  action  was  taken  is  evident  (torn  Amm.  Marc  XXII,  lo,  7 
iUud  auiem  erat  ioclemens,  obrueodum  perenni  silentio,  quod 
arcebat  docere  magistros  rhetoncos  et  grammaticos  rilus  christiani 
culiores, 

Th«  matter,  however,  was  not  easily  controlled,  and  later  at- 
tempts at  consistency,  as  in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Isi- 
doruii  and  Beda,  only  made  Lbe  inconsistency  more  conspicuous. 
Amon)r  the  earlier  Christians  all  had  read  Vergil,  a  few  bad  re- 
viled  him  ;  among  the  later  Chrisiiuiis  all  read  him,  and  but  few 
did  not  revile  him.'  And  yet,  whatever  the  outward  pose,  those 
who  attempted  epics,  without  exception,  imitated  Vergil.' 

Alcuin's  inconsistencies  merely  reflect  the  inconsistencies  of  bis 
age.  AccordiDg  to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  vifa  6ttUi 
Alfhuini  Aiia/is,  whose  source  was  Sigulfus*  (Vetulus),  one  of 
Alcuin's  followers  from  England,  Alcuin  in  his  earlier  years  was 
VirgUii  amfiiius  guam  psaimorum  ama/or  (cb.  i,  Mon.  Ale,  p. 
6).  A  cbaracteristic  story  follows,  according  to  which  Alcuin, 
when  II  years  old,  was  allowed  to  stay  all  night  with  a  rustic  for 
the  salce  of  company ;  the  latter  by  loud  snoring  next  morniag 
disturbed  the  service  of  worshipers  near  by,  and,  while  he  was 
being  flogged  by  the  brethren  as  a  wholesome  example,  Alcuin, 
puer  nobilis  tremiseens,  nc  sibi  eadem  fiercnt,  hjieC,  ut  ipse  post 
Icstatus  est,  corde  dicebat  imo:  O  domint  JesK,  ti  mt  nunc  islo- 
rum  emit  maniSus  eruenlit,  tl  pott  hoc  sollicihts  erga  tceltiia* 
/km  vigiliai  minisUriaqtie  laudttm  non/tttro,  ptmqtu  ultra  Viv 
gUhoH  quam  pmlmorum  modulationem  amavero;  tunc  laic  sortiar 
castigatWHis  fiageltum,  Tautum,  ciiUxe  precor,  nuHC  Domint 
iiiera  me. 


*C[.  C«npamii,  p.  81,  n.  i>. 

*  Joha  ol  Puldk  hi»  ■  poem  on  the  r«*peclive  oiciU*  o(  Veigll  kiid  Ara- 
lor,  to  lh«  fTCkt  di«p>rigenient  at  the  taimtx ; 

vs.  13  Vitgiliua  pftleai.  [rumcniuin  picbel  Araloi; 
Hic  niiii*ura  docei,  IIU  ciduci  irftct. 

Po«t.  Lai.  A«*.  ChoI.  I,  p.  y)t. 
'Manit.  p.  57  and  iwar  nicht  nuc  In  dieier  (rUh«n  Zelt.  londcrn  aueh 
(all  trlhfCDd  de*  faatcn  Mill«lall«r«. 
*C(.  Loreoi  (Sl«e),  p.  184. 
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Some  consistency,  therefore,  as  well  as  acerbity,  be  does  show 
later  in  trying  to  prevent  the  young  monks  from  reading  the 
"lies  of  Vergil"  (vita,  ch.  10,  Mon.  Ale,  p.  24):  legerat  isdem 
vir  Domini  libros  iuvenis  antiqitoriim  philosophorum,  Virgiliique 
mendacia,  quae  nolehal  iam  ipse  nee  audire,  neque  discipulos 
SUO8  legere,  sufficiuni,  inquiens.  divini  poetae  vobii,  nee  egelis 
/uxtiriosa  sermmis  Virgilii  voi  pollui  Jatundia.  Sigulfus  at- 
tempted deception,  but  was  detected  and  severely  reprimanded.* 
Various  expressions  in  the  letters  support  the  biogiapher's  rep- 
resentation. A  conspicuous  case  is  the  reproof  of  Riclibodus, 
Archbishop  of  Treves  (Ep.  216,  Mon.  Ale.  p.  713  f.):  Flaccus 
(i.  e.  Alcuin)  recessil,  Virgilius  accessit,  et  in  loco  magistri  nidi- 
ficat  Maro?  .  .  .  Utinam  eiiangetia  quatluor,  non  Aeneades  duo- 
decim,  pectus  compleant  luum.  Compare  also  Ep.  343,  p.  783 
baec  (sc.  sapientia)  in  Virgiliacis'  non  invenietur  mendaciis,  sed 
in  euangelica  affluenter  reperieiur  veritate;  Ep.  119,  p.  485 
quamvis  magis  nobis  adiendendum  sit  euangelicis  pracepiis  quam 
Virgiliacis'  versibus;  Ep.  239.  p.  764  et  (sc.  ut)  implcalur  Vir- 

giliacum  *  illud 

Dal  sine  menle  sonum 

et  non  euangelicum.  To  Angilberlus  (Ep.  352,  p.  803),  who  has 
asked  for  the  gender  of  rubm,  Alcuin  cites  a  line  (Eel.  Ill,  89) 
from  Vergilius,  haud  comlempnendae  auctoritalis  falsator.  Sim- 
ilarly he  speaks  again  oi/aJsi  Maronis:  cf.  the  verses  prefixed 
to  bis  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  (Carm.  LXXVill,  j 
fT,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  I,  p.  299 

H»>.  logo,  menii  tuae.  inveni*,  mandate  memcnta  t 
Canlio  suDE  nltnlum  (aUi  haec  mcliora  MaionJs. 
Hacc  libl  T«t«  canonl  riiat  pTicccpta  perennis, 
Autibua  llle  luii  mile  (rlvota  fsUa  sonabit. 

The  expression  iuxta  Virgilii  vrstrt  prophetiam,  Ep.  98,  p. 
410.  in  quoting  Eel.  IX,  51  tT..  is  doubtless  a  playful  allusion  to 
Vergil's  lame  from  the  fourth  Eclogue,  since  in  Ep.  54,  p.  382,  a 
line  from  Ovid*  is  humorously  applied  as  a  prophecy  to  Angll- 

■  CoiuK  Mil laf actionem  bcniitne  plui  piier  poit  lactepalioncm  acccpit, 
moneni  cum  ne  ultra  talc  aliquid  igeril. 

■Kofuilhet  occurrence  of  Ihii  lormRtion  ba>  been  noted.  In  Ep.  119 
tt  (ollowi  luamgiliimt  and  maybe  duo  lo  the  tuggcillon  from  that  word, 
■hjch,  it  will  be  noled,  li  In  the  conlexl  of  the  other  two  example*.  Virgilii 
mtmJada  i*  the  phrat«  of  Iho  vita,  ch.  to. 

■A.  A.  IL,  180  il  nihil  alluleiia,  ibi«,  Ifomete,  foru. 
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brrtus,  nnd  Alcain  adds :  hoc  de  te  tuoque  iiinere  ()roph«tatuin 
CMC,  quit  dubilal  ?  Si  Christum  Sibilla  «tusqu«  labores  praedixit 
vcnturum,  cur  non  Naso  Homcrtim  ciusqiic  itinera  praccednil? 

Further  references  and  quotations  in  the  letters  have  been  cur- 
sorily noted :  Ep.  70,  p.  334  quid  enim  atiri  insana  cupido  non 
•ubvertit  booi?  Aen.  ill,  57;  ct.  also  Ep.  160.  p.  597  scd  quid 
aon  efficit  auri  sacra  fames;  Ep.  9S,  p.  408  lardilas  aseUi.  Oe. 
Ii  273;  ibid.  EntelluB  senior,  Aen.  V,  437  fT. ;  ibid,  frigid  us  circa  prae- 
cordia  reciiluit  sanguis,  Ge.  II,  484;  ibid.  p.  410  iuxta  Virgilii 
vestri  prophetiam.     Nam 

ftkepe  ego  Ion|[oi 

CanUndo  puaium  memini  mo  cundors  *o1*i. 

None  oblila  nibi  toe  Mtnina :  toi  quoqD«  FUccam  ' 

Ed.  IX,  51-54:  '^'t'-  P-  4'3  ^  Virgilius  Augusto  scribeos: 
tu  ■eetaiii  aproii  cfo  leila  Bervo, 

Eel.  in,  75i  Ep.  1 16,  p.  478  quid  ad  haec? 

•ti  Tiiyru*  Urpbeua, 
OrpbcHt  (in  liWU)  inter  (lelphin»t  Ati«a, 

Eel.  Vlll.ssf.;  ibid. 

Umnla  vcl  medium  fl*nl  mirc     Vliltc,  xllvae, 

dixit  amans  spernenti  se.     Idem  in  codcm  poeta : 
Invcnici  tUum,  %\  le  h!c  (islldlt  Aleili, 

Eel.  11,73;  Ep.  119,  p.  485  legilur  quendam  vetenim  dixisse  poe- 
tarum,  cum  de  laude  imperatorum  Romani  regni,  si  rite  recordor, 
cecinisset,  quales  esse  debulssent,  dicens; 

pKc«re  aubleciU  ct  debellBtc  sapetboa, 

Aen.  VI,  854;  Ep.  121,  p.  491  lupuj  gallo'  tulit  vocem,  Ed.  IX, 
53  f. ;  Ep.  133,  p.  530  faroa  per  multorum  ora  volilans  resonat, 
Gc.  II],  9,  Aen.  XII,  335;  ibid.  p.  531  ct  more  senis  Enlelli  sal- 
tare  .  .  .  .  ei  Daretem  Hispanicum  vinccre,  qui  gloriaitir  in 
foitiiudinciuvenilisaetatis,  Aen.  V,  369  ff.;  Ep.  147,  p.  559  en  erit 
ilia  dies,  ut  liceat  mibi  etc..  Eel.  Vlll.  7  CT. ;  Ep.  194,  p.  679  lacri- 
mis  dictavi  obortis,  Aen.  Ill,  493,  IV,  30,  etc.;  Ep.  916,  p.  713 
amor  M jtonis  lulit  memoriam  mei  ?  O  si  mibi  nomen  esset  Virgi- 
liuj,  tunc  semper  ante  oculos  ludercm  tuos,  et  mea  dicta  tou 


■  with  ■abiiltutlon  o(  Alcain'*  •cbolaiUc  name,  ct.  e.  g.  Ep^  78 1  >ilS> 

■  Kelertlng  to  Adilbaidiu  to  wboin  tb«  letter  la  wriiien. 
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petlradares  tntentione,  et  iuxta  prOTerbium  illius  nsetn  apud  te 

Tunc  lelii  nimiuiD.  quo  Don  feljcior  ulloi,  > 
Aen.  IV.  657,  IX,  772 ;  Ep.  252.  p.  803 

Mclla  fluani  i!1i,  feial  ct  lubna  Itper, 

Eel.  Ill,  89:  Ep.  293,  p.  S81  0  si  milii  vox  ferrea  easet  et  omnes 
pili  verterentur  in  linguas,  Gc.  11,  43  f. 

lu  his  poems  Alcuin  docs  not  try  ho  ofteo  to  point  a  moral  with 
his  Vcrgilian  reminiscences;  these  are,  therefore,  more  genuinely 
imitations  for  the  sake  of  embellishment,  due  to  study  of  Vergil  as 
a  model.' Ovid,'  Horace,  Pro|)ertius,  Lucan,  Persiusand  Catpurntus 
Sicutus  are  also  represented,  but  the  Vergilian  reminiscences  num- 
ber more  than  twice  as  many  as  all  the  rest  combined.  Compare 
the  following:  I,' 11  dona  ferentes,  Acn.  11,49;  46-49eistantiqua, 
potens  bellis  et  corpore  praestans,  Gennaniac  populos  gens  inter 
et  extera  regna,  Duriiiam  propter  dicti  cognominc  Saxi.  Hanc 
placuit  ducibus  regni  conducere  donis.  Aen.  I,  531  ff.;  76  iam 
nova  .  .  .  sceptra.  Eel.  IV,  7 ;  84  peregrin!  cultor  agelli,  Mor.  3, 
(cf.  Eel.  IX,  3) ;  98  verbisque  adfatur  amicb,  Aen.  II,  373 ;  99  quae 
te  dura  coquit,  iuvenuni  fonissime,  cura,  Aen.  VII,  345  (cf.  Enn. 
Ann.  X,  5,  p.  51  Vahl.);  103  impenum  latum  libi  terminal  undii, 
Aen.  I,  387;  127  nee  rapil  arma  furor,  Aen.  I,  1^0;  140  f.  solia 
ecu  lucifcr  orium  Praecurrens  tetras  lenebrarum  discutit  umbras, 
Gc.  11,337;  i55namqueerit  ille  mihi  solus deus  omne  peraevum. 
Eel.  I,  7 ;  343  bellorum  vivida  virtus,  Aen.  V,  754 ;  353  f.  ut  leo 
cum  catuliscrudelisoviliavastat  Et  pecusoinne  ferua  mactat  man- 
ditque,  trahitqiie,  Aen.  IX.  339  ff.;  258  per  tela,  per  hostes,  Aen. 
II,  527;  32t  amoena  virecta.  Aen.  VI,  638;  346  f.  contigit  ut  subito 
f).iromis  volitaatibus  altum  Ignis  edax  culmen  raperet.  Aen.  11, 
758;  333  imbribua  exundans  torrens  ceu  montibus  altis  Steinit 
agros  segetesque  rapit  silvasque  recidit,  Aen.  II,  304  fT. ;  655  dis- 

'  Alur,  Vergi). 

*Cf.  Ebeil,  AllgenuGeich.  d.  LiLd.  Mittelnlleri,  Lclpi.  1S80,  II,  pp.16. 3& 
■Ufid  leads  in  thii  liat  «rith  about  a  doicn  !>«•»•((•]  one  oi  tfacte.  A. 
A.  ni,  61  fi. 

EunI  anni  more  Buenti*  aqua«. 

Nee  quae  praelciilt,  liecum  icvacabUnr  unda. 

Ncc  quae  praeleciil,  hora  itdiie  puleat, 

mftkei   a   Kood   text   *om«   half   doieo   limei:   XLVIII,  16;   LXIl,  146; 

LXXV],  10,  etc. 

*Tbc  Dunibenng  tA  Daemmler,  Toetac  Lai.  Aei.  CatoL,  Berl,,  18S1,  it 
folloirgd. 
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cutiens  tenebraa,  Ge.  II,  357;  8g6  vivo  cquidem,  Aen.  Ill,  315; 
1353  dives  opum  terne,  Ge.  II,  468;  1350  non  hodJe  eflugies, 
Eel.  [II,  49;  1418  spa  tanta  purcnlum,  AtMi.  II,  3S1;  1440  solts 
lunaequc  l^borcs,  Ge.  II,  478  (cf.  Acn.  1,743);  1588  viue  spes 
maxima  nosirae,  (cf.  Acn.  XII,  168) :  1590  le  ducc,  EcL  IV,  13; 
1592  duoi  sol  Roxquc  sibi  ccdunt,  dum  quatuor  annus  Dividitur 
vicibus.  crcscunt  dum  gcrmina  tcrris;  Sidvra  dum  lucent,  tiudit 
dum  nubila  venlus.  Semper  honos  noincnque  tuum,  laudesque 
DianebunI,  Aen.  1, 607  IT.,  Eel.  V.  76(r.;  Ill,  2, 30, 30  accipiens  cali* 
cem  pleno  se  et  proluit  ore,  Acn-  1,  739;  3i,  I  est  antiqua,  potens 
muris  et  turnbus  amplu,  Urbs  Treveris,  Acn.  1, 531  C;  ya,  7  sperare 
salutcm,  Aen.  11.  354;  31,  3  ncrvi  vix  ossibus  haercnl.  Eel.  Ill, 
103;  13  per  membra  cucurrit,  Aen.  XII,  447;  IV,  19  tua  laus 
mecum  semper,  di I cclc,  mancbit,  Ecl.V,  76;  33  puppis  potialur 
liareua,  Acn.  I,  173;  aS  ab  orbc  Briianno,  Ed.  I,  67;  30  data 
eopja  verbi,  Aen.  I,  530 ;  61  f.  nunc  tanien  banc  ederam  circum 
sine  limpora  eacra  Serpere,  Eel.  VIII,  i3  f. ;  64  and  70  heia  a^e 
,  .  .  fu^e,  rumpe  moras,  Aen.  IV,569;  VII,  21  odecuaomne  mis. 
Eel.  V,  341  Vlil,  13  sic  male  sacra  fames,  Aen.  Ill,  57;  IX,  5 
per  vaiios  casus,  Aeii.  1,  204  ;  45  quis  teneat  lacrimas,  Acn.  II.  8; 
67  inclita  bello,  Aen.  11,  341 ;  84  ignis  cdax  rapuil,  Acn.  II.  758; 
103  Strato  .  .  rccubabat  Id  osiro,  Aen.  I.  700 ;  105  oculos  aira 
calif[inc  claudit,  Acn.  XI,  S76;  109  subito  vox  faucibus  haesJt, 
Aen.  XII,  868;  113  vix  ossibus  haerel.  Eel.  Ill,  i03;  155  sic  tan- 
dem vobis  dipeus  descendit  ab  alio  (cf.  Aen.  VIll,  664) ;  XIV,  t 
pergite,  Pierides,  Eel.  VI,  13;  XVIII,  19  Orpheus  aul  Linus, 
nee  me  Maro  vincit  in  odis,  Eel.  IV.  55;  XXVI,  23  f.  quid  Eaciet 
tardus  canuto  veriice  Drances  Con.iilio  validus.  gelida  est  cul  dex> 
tera  bello,  Aen.  XI,  336  ff.;  XXXU,  i  naevts  creptus  ab  undis, 
Aen.  I,  596;  4  o  Corydon,  Corydon,  Eel.  II,  69;  31  f.  ruslicus  est 
Corydon,  dixit  hoc  forle  propheia'  Virgilius  quondam:  "Rus- 
ticus  ea,  Corydon,"  Eel.  II,  56;  XL,  i  nix  ruii  e  caclo.  ^elidus 
simul  ingruii  imbcr,  Acn.  XII,  384  (possibly  a  play  on  Aen.  VIII, 
369);  8  carmina  non  curat  David,  nee  Delia  curat.  Eel.  II,  6, 
Ed.  VIII,  103:  XLII,  t  roseis  Aurora  quadrigis,  Aen.  VI,  535; 
19  sint  patiis  Entelli  memores  iuvenisqiie  DaretJs,  Acn,  V,  368  ff.;J 
XLIV,  45  omnia  vincit  amor.  Eel.  X,  69;  XLV,  67  erigc  sub- 
iectos  et  lam  depone  superbos,  Aen.  VI,  853 ;  L,  33  vclivoli  pelagi, 
Aen.  I,  224 ;  LV,  3,  i  bos  ergo  versiculos  (cf^  "  bos  ego  vcrsicu- 

'  Compare  Epp.  54  and  9S. 
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los"};  LVIi,  1  Dafnlndulcissime,(cr.  Ecll.  V,VII,  VIIl);  3  rapuit 
saeva  noverca,  Ge.  II,  128;  4  indpe  tu  senior,  quaeso,  McDalca 
prior,  Ed.  V,  lo;  39  en  tondeni  nostri  librorum  prala  iuvenci, 
Ge.  I,  15  and  3S9,  Ed.  VII,  11 ;  39  si  non  dura  silex  genuit  te, 
Aen.  VI,47i  (cf.  IV.  366);  LVllI.' 8  his  cerlamen  eral  cuculi  de 
carmine  grande,*  Eel.  VII,  16;  13  turn  glacialis  hiems,  Aen.  Ill, 
285;  45  desine  plura,  Hiems,  Ed.  V,  19  (cf.  IX.  66);  LIX,'  25 
improbus  ille  puer,  Ed.  Vlll.  50;  LXI,2i  vino  somnoque  sepul- 
tos,  Aen.  II,  365;  LXV,  4  a,  13  haec  eril,  Iiaec  requies  vestn 
iam  certa  laboris,  Aen.  Ill,  393;  LXIX,  11  mens  conscia  recti, 
Aea.  I,  604 ;  LXXIV,  14  omnia  vincit  amor,  nos  quoque  vincat 
amor,  EcL  X,  69;  19  f.  iudice  te  nullum, si  numquam  fallii  imago, 
lam  meluens  fugiam.  Eel.  II.  26  f.;  LXXVI,  1,  35  acdpite  haec 
animis,  Aen.  Ill,  350;  LXXXV,  i,  13  ad  sidera  tendit,  Aen.  V, 
256;  XCIII,  14  postqnam  Tondent!  in  gremiuni  Candida  biirba 
cadit,  Eel.  I,  28;  C,  3,  I  frigidus  hibeino  veniens  de  monte 
viator,  Eel.  X,  20;  CII,  11  incipit  ille  prior,  Ed.  V,  10;  CIV, 
6,  I  urbibus  egregiis,  quarum  nova  culmina  surgunt.  Aen.  1,437. 

In  minor  points  of  diction,  too,  Vergil's  influence  is  seen;  cf. 
navlla  I.  39  (de  Onhograph.,*  G.  L.  Vli,  305,  17;  Ge.  I,  137; 
372,  etc.);  relliquxas,  according  to  Duemniler's  text,  I,  361 ;  366; 
483;  1317,  elc.  (Orlhograph.,  p.  308,  31  reliquiae  per  unum  1, 
licet  Vcrgilius  .  .  .  ,  "  relliquiac  Danaum  ") ;  vet=^t  I,  1 179  and 
frequently,  is  found  in  Vergil,  though  it  is  common  in  Ecdesiaslical 
writers,  cf.  Georges  s.  v. ;  aUaria  ctrcum  IX.  201,  cf.  Eel.  VIU, 
74  (Orthograph.,  p.  29S.  34  circum  in  quibusdam  post  poniiur,  ut 
Vergilius  '  maria  omnia  circum '],  certain  archaisms,  such  as  mt, 
/oret,  the  infinitive  in  -ier,  Alcuin  may  have  justified  by  Vergil's 
usage. 

Alcuin's  use  of  Vergil,  therefore,  far  exceeds  his  abuse,  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  predecessors ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  him  making  the  same  defense  of  his  borrowings  though  his 


'  The  concepiion  of  chU  ically  good  poem.  Confliclui  T«>i*  et  biemit,  1> 
1&  direct  iniicalion  uf  Verglt't  amoebaeiii  Eclogues,  even  *  PaU«fiion  MU 
lie*  ihe  conleit. 

'  Note  (be  use  oi^ranJe  foi  Vergil's  majimam  ;  cl.  Kfiriln|,  LaleJn.-iiMDao^ 
Wuttcrb.,  1.  V. 

*C(.  vf.  ti  U»  idcireo,  teot, coDiprondei«  plecira  Maionli. 

*Aiculn'i  inlimxle  scquaintanc*  with  Vcrgi)  ii  an  eaaj  inference  fr»iir 
his  I  ta  mm  a  Ileal  nock*  alone  ;  in  Ihe  brief  Orlhograpbla  out  of  ii  references 
to  clatilcil  and  preclaailcal  author*,  17  arc  from  Vergil. 
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Apology  doeR  not  cover  the  whole  ground;  cf.  Ep.  147.  p.  561 
littcrulas  sliquas  admonibonis  vcstrsc  scribcrc  vcneraodae 
suaontaliteTncranumduxi,nisilcgercm.be3toHieronymodiceDte, 
aurum  in  stcrquilinio  iaventum  tavandum  esse  et  thesauro 
dominico  inscrendum.  Kam  beaius  apostolus  Faulus  aurum 
sapicntiac,  in  sicrcore  poetaruni  inveotum,  in  divitias  ecclesiasticae 
transtulit  prudentJae;  sicut  omnes  sancti  doctorea,  eiusexemplo 
eruditi,  recerunt. 

«<i.n.«™i.i.i.  U-nVBHiTV.  OMERA    FlOVD    LOSG. 

EvAiaiOH,  tu- 
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The  authorship  of  the  Ionic  piece  in  (he  corpus  of  Lucian,  De 
Dea  Syria,  has  never  been  thoroughly  established.  The  majority 
of  scholars  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  believed  in  its 
Ludanic  composition.  See  Mecs.  Dc  Luciani  siudiis  et  scriptis 
iuvenilibus,  1841 ;  and  Planck,  Quaestiones  Lucianeae,  1850. 
But  such  scholars  as  Belcker,  Dindorf,  Sommerbrodt  oppose  thia 
view.  Croiset,  La  Vie  ei  les  Oeuvres  de  Lucien,  1893,  p.  63,  says : 
"  Quant  au  morceau  Sur  la  d/esse  iyrienne.  je  le  considSre  cotnme 
une  habile  et  plaisante  conirefa^on  d'H€fodote,  dont  i'^crivain 
imite  non-seulement  le  Ungage,  mais  touies  les  habitudes  d'csprit 
jusqtie  dans  leurs  moindres  parti culant£s.  L'intention,  dans  ce 
cas,  ne  serait  pas  douteuse ;  sous  une  forme  un  peu  plus  dia- 
aimul^c,  I'objet  de  I'^cril  est  le  mftmc  que  c«lui  de  YHtsloire 
vraie.  monlrer  combien  il  est  ais4  dc  rendre  vraisemblables,  par 
un  air  de  sinc^rit^,  des  chosea  qu'on  tire  de  son  imagination  en 
les  mfilant  A  quelques  d6tails  exacts.  Ainsi  compris,  ce  morceau 
ne  me  .semble  pas  indigne  de  I'auteur  de  VHisloire  vraie,  el  il  se 
relie  nattirellement  il  cette  sfrie  de  compositions  satlriquea  que 
nous  venons  de  passer  en  revue."  The  last  writer  I  have  noticed 
on  the  subject,  Bolderman,  Sludia  Lucianea,  189,'},  accepts  it  as 
Lucian's  and  answers  Dindorf's  arguments,  the  principal  one 
being  the  dialect,  the  other  its  superstitious  character.  This 
latter  point  has  been  treated  by  Dr.  Allinson  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  7.  303  fll:  "In  the  d.  d.  S.  the  hand  of 
Lucian  is  suggested  for  the  following  reasons:  i.  There  is  sup- 
pres.ted  satire  running  through  the  piece,  a.  The  imitation  of 
Herodotus  is  in  many  places  decided  enough  to  imply  an  author 
as  familiar  with  Herodotus  as  we  know  Lucian  to  have  been." 
As  Croiset  finds  the  same  general  type  of  narration  in  the  d.  d.  S. 
as  in  True  Histories,  so  Dr.  Allinson  collects  under  his  first 
point  a  number  of  illustrations  which  are  decidedly  Lucianic  in 
character. 

One  of  the  most  striking  parallels  between  Ibis  work  and  paria 
of  Lucian's  accepted  works  \s  the  class  of  stories  which  remind  us 
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i:>i  accounts  given  in  the  Holy  Sctiplures.  Wc  are  reminded  of 
Jonah  by  Lucutn's  marvelous  fish  story  in  True  Hisiories.  The 
Syrian  from  Palestine  who  CASt  out  evil  spirits  (v.  Philopseudes  i6) 
reminds  us  of  Christ,  and  again  we  think  of  Christ's  miracle  in 
connection  with  the  man  who  took  up  his  bed  and  walked  (v. 
Phil.  ii).  The  same  determined,  satirical  seriousness  with  which 
he  tells  these  stories,  the  same  spirit  which  leads  him  to  begin 
one  work  by  saying  that  he  is  going  to  tell  as  many  and  as  big 
lies  as  possible,  and  another  by  asking  why  a  man  should  lie 
deliberately  when  he  is  to  gain  no  practical  udvuniage,  is  manifest 
in  the  account  of  the  deluge  in  the  d.  d.  S.,  S$i3,  13,  where  the 
grave  statement  occurs,  that  all  the  water  from  the  deluge  ran 
into  a  small  hole,  an  account  referred  to  by  Dr.  Allinson  as  a 
comic  imiution  of  Hdt. 

It  is  along  the  line  of  Herodotean  imitation  that  1  would  study 
Lucian  and  the  d.  d.  S.  Dr.  Allinson  speaks  of  this  point  in 
general  terms  as  follows  :  "  Lucian's  own  expressions  of  contempt 
for  those  who  alTect  Ionic,  do  not  militate  iigainst  the  probability 
of  his  having  tried  to  beat  them  at  their  own  game,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  made  good  his  opportunity  for  ridiculing  the  piety 
of  the  old  historian  as  well  as  ihe  superstitions  of  his  own  time. 
He  has  himself  (Luc  XXI  \).  apprised  us  of  his  admiration  for 
Herodotus  as  a  writer,  and  he  certainly  would  have  been  as 
capable  of  imitating  him  as  would  any  other  writer  of  the  second 
century  A.  D." 

After  citing  a  number  of  passages  where  imitation  is  clearly 
apparent,  Allinson  then  gives  a  comparison  of  the  Ionic  forms  and 
the  deviations  from  the  lonism  of  Hdt.  that  appear  in  the  d.  d.  S., 
the  Dc  Astrologia,  and  Arrian's  Historia  Indica.  My  contribution 
to  the  subject  is  a  short  study  of  particles  and  the  structure  of  the 
period,  also  a  few  remarks  about  verborum  ubertas  and  whether 
dfitftnvjc  or  irAoyuju^j  is  preferred.     I  confine  myself  to  the  d.  d.  S. 

Let  us  then  begin  with  the  understanding  that  (he  d.  d.  S.  ia  an 
intentional  imitation  of  Hdt.  Prof.  Gildcr3lcc\'e  (A.  J.  P.  1.47) 
says  that  Herodotos  "  is  more  or  less  closely  imitated  "  in  the  d.  d.  S. 
and  the  De  Astrologia.  The  point  at  issue  is,  can  we  detect  the 
character  of  imitation  here  that  has  been  established  for  Lucian? 
I  shall  use  the  method  and  follow  the  order  of  investigation 
employed  in  my  study  entitled  "  Herodotos  in  the  Renascence." 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  Herodotos'  greatest  perfection,  his  most 
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distinctive  characteristics,  that  Lucian  has  imitated  him,  particu- 
larly in  narrative  passages.  This  perfection  is  designated  by 
Aristotle  as  X(£ic  ilpofinrf.  Parataxis  is  also  used,  not  the  pamlaxis 
of  mere  juxtaposition,  but  co-ordination  by  the  use  of  co-ordinating 
panicles  and  conjunctions,  loose  connections  "  with  many  phiases 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing,  recapitulating,  or  repeating  a 
subject,"  phrases  characteristic  of  oral  discoume.  Even  a  casual 
reader  of  the  d.  d.  S.  would  notice  on  (be  part  of  (he  author  an 
effort  to  write  paratactically  by  means  of  parataciic  particles. 
The  frequency  of  «ai  places  polysyndeton  very  much  in  evidence. 
This  efTect  is  decidedly  more  marked  in  the  d.  d.  S.  than  else- 
where in  Luciau,  but  much  less  pleasing,  as  there  is  almost  a  total 
lack  of  that  ease  and  variety  exhibited  in  the  narrative  of 
Hcrodotos  and  present,  though  to  a  less  degree,  in  other  works  of 
Lucian.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  ofrcirai'  (7a  occurrences 
in  33  pp.),  the  skill  of  Hdt.  is  not  present,  and  lal  is  often  written 
where  Hdt.  would  have  written  n.  But  the  great  abundance  of 
these  particles  does  not  exclude  fii*  and  Si,  nor  even  asyndetic 
parataxis.     Let  the  following  sentences  illustrate  these  points, 

IJ.  d.  S.  34  (3.  471):  fitja  t)  (rii|itdvTwii  ol  rim  0i'\vr.  o!  cii  riri  nifiiro- 
luiHf  rf  Kofi^JiijSf)  vapiyinovTV,  napaynyniy  it  /iiaor  •arfyoptur  (Ipj[«T<i  tat  ol 
funx'}ili'  T>  (ot  itoXaviijir  ttpoClpipt '  tapra  ti  ttn-anaSJar  tiiatir  t»  (oi  ^iXiiji- 
dvt(nXi*TO  Ai'ywv  rpivai  KoitSa&or  aSititii'  fiMX^r  n  torn  ul  ft  vi'ctu' 
i(Spiirana  «al  is  Oiir  aoiSiurra,  n^c  /■■  r^  Ipyy  Tmait  Jtipi^t ',  35  (3.  473)1 
fi*Ti  8t  fityoXij  a<i)p*4  dtrifrrai  xpw^t  "  iroXXii  nol  ipyupas  XirXtrot  nol 
iairptt  'haai-piat  unl  iTrrroi  ^uvtX^ioi ;  XJ  (3.  4^4)'  &  H  tS>» /lit  SK\»r 
iativTuiv  frutraii-  iy  ifi'l^'H  piya^s  (».  "t  B«  4  l"fP'"h  ivlgna,  ripi  r«  xpmlir 
jXXiifara  ivi]  lipaiiu>  Xp^aro  nl  rpipu  ^X""  "*'  1  Kapilri  &.nntXK\na'  rh  N 
yiyri!f>(vii  ifi^aria  Tf  ItPV  ^''  'cvu  iirolit  ;  ib.  t  (3.  451):  daii'ti  ti  fiM, 
TilSt  ri  aCyofta  eit  St*"  vi  "A*  tiKtopirg  myirtrv  ,  .  .  lb.  38  [3.  475)* 
iaiciii  a     ^  fitH,   nal   ict   it  ittifov    fiitiijaiv  raO  ^i;Xii»om   af&pit  Ai'ip)^tTat» 

With  the  last  two   passages,  cf.  Luc.  Sonin.  i6  (i.  3i);  Tavro 

fiipyifliai  tiatr  drrindit  }ri  «v,  (fio)  Soiti,  iicrapajfStli  *pit  rir  tbv  n^ijySui 

^J^of.  Sommerbrodt  remarks  upon  tlits  passage  that  ipo\  to*ur, 
ifioX  iotii,  lioi  AoMir,  fiai  iiKti  are  often  used  parenthetically  in  Lucian 
as  here.  See  Lehmann  onthesame  passage  and  cf.  Charon,  c.  it. 
The  last  two  passages  are  rightly  compared  with  Hcrodotean 
usage  by  the  editors  and  the  d.  d.  S.  is  cited,  where  these  cxpres* 
sions  abound.  Cf.  3 1  (3.  45O.  8  (3.  456),  17  (3.  464),  etc. 
Kalinka,  Disscnationes  Pbilologae  Vindoboneoses,  3,  145,  has 
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pointed  out  Herodotos'  partiality  for  yap.  which  he,  GrundmaDU, 
and  others  emphasize  as  a  parataciic  panicle,  when  used  as  Hdt. 
has  used  tt.  I  have  called  atteutioa  to  the  fact  that  Lucian  in  bis 
namtive  pieces  makes  frequent  use  of  yap  after  the  Herodotean 
fashion.  The  great  number  of  polysyndetic  particles  in  the  d.  d.  S. 
has  diminished  the  number  of  yap's.  The  proportion  is  slightly 
over  one  per  page,  this  being  less  than  half  the  average 
of  Hdt.  and  Lucian 'a  typical  narrative.  But  even  here,  if  we  can 
add  strength  to  our  assumption  that  the  d.  d.  S.  is  a  conscious 
imitation  of  Hdt.  by  calling  allention  to  the  massing  of  particles 
in  combination  with  yap.  a  practice  of  Hdt.,  we  strengthen  the 
relationship  between  (he  d.  d.  S.  and  Lucian,  who  on  this  point 
ia  very  dose  to  HdL  The  especial  Herodotean  combination  yif 
t!).  which  is  also  the  raost  common  combination  in  Lucian,  occurs 
5  limes  in  d.  d.  S.,  and  always  in  still  greater  combinations,  e.  f;., 

<ai  yap  t!t  ( l6),  ykp  bli  i»  (6,  lO,  56),  tat  yap  Sri  it  (33).      This  beap< 

log  of  particles  seems  to  indicate  an  exaggeration  of  Hdt.,  who 
has  great  numbers  of  jcai  yap.  yap  i^,  Sg  wr,  and  this  exaggeration 
corresponds  to  the  unusual  abundance  of  mii's  and  r^'s.  Similarly 
the  author  of  thed.  d.S.  is  no  less  fond  of  ul  yip,  iind  oi  {oiti.^/frt) 
yiifh  which  are  so  frequent  in  Hdt.  and  Luc.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  Herodotean  influence  on  Lucian  in  the  use  of  this  par- 
ticle is  (he  important  parenthetic  yip.     It  occurs  in  the  same  way 

in  d,  d.  S,  Cf.  26  (3.  473)  prrA  a  alrtfaaiitraT  (crtXiVoi  ra  Xtiwovra  r^ 
wj^ — oTfXt'a  ytip  (ji»  nir(jX»XDijr««» — oiir«  iitipjuTo,  With  this  COmjjare 
other  examples  of  yap  very  nearly  related,  25  (3.  472) :  ol  yap  )ici 
raCnit  airakoyiigc  itttr,  37  (3<  473)'  ovrtrtixSi  yap  01  cai  rait. 

&^  is  another  Herodotean  particle  mentioned  by  Kalinka  that 
demands  attention.  The  same  conditions  as  to  the  use  of  ftj 
exist  in  the  d.  d.  S.  as  in  the  narrative  of  Lucian,  whose  use  of 
the  particle  I  have  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Herodotos  for 
reasons  which  need  not  be  stated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  combinations  of  Si}  with  other  particles,  such  as  mi,  yap,  fuV, 
are  strikingly  analogous  in  the  three  works.  Here  again  in 
exemplified  the  same  tendency  to  heap  up  particles,  a  tendency 
due  to  conscious  imitation,  which  does  not  exist  in  Lucian's 
natural  narrative,  where  his  familiarity  with  the  prince  of  story- 
tellers comes  out  in  unconscious  imitation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  subordinate  clauses,  but  one  or 
two  statements  as  to  final  particles  will  not  be  amiss,    lm,  Hciod- 
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oios'  bvorite  particle,  which  is  also  fairly  frequent  in  Luctiin  and 
largely  witb  the  subjunctive,  as  in  HdL,  is  entirely  wanting  both 
in  Lucian's  typical  narrative,  True  Histories,  and  in  the  d.  d.  5. 
uw.  which  is  such  a  favorite  with  Lucian,  is  wanting  in  his  True 
Histories  and  also  in  the  d.  d.  S. 

The  points  made  above  concerning;  co-ordination  and  the  use 
ot  co-ordinate  particles  are  a  most  ioiporiaiii  factor  in  the  study  of 
periodic  structure.  We  found  that  the  consiructJoiis  in  the  d.  d.  S. 
parallel  those  in  Lucian's  narrative,  which  conform  to  the  Hero- 
docean  standard.  In  like  manner,  in  both,  the  sentences  ate 
comparatively  short  and  have  the  same  general  "rosary"  or 
"strung-on"  effect,  without  any  approach  to  Isocratean  periods 
and  cola  :  e.  g.,  d.  d.  S.  33  (3-  478):  ri  ii  Hi  iiiiotot  Xiyev  •■(ion,  nmr« 

imfpurofiai'  XiSor  tirl  rjj  Kf^aXrf  tftopitt,  Xuj^rU  UM^rai,  oCt^o/Aa  bi  ol  rov 
Ipyou  •)  i7uwi>)[/i).  lini  Toijrou  <»  FUJirl  iti\at  traXXjv  ibrDXa^irrTiii,  vni  ti 
ol  i  tnfit  Jirat  olef  iiii6  Xi>j;i>oi<n  ^(ifrrai '  •*>  iutipji  9i  to  yiJr  (piyyiit 
iaSirin.  Itiri*  9J  Ix't  tapta  tivfiitSia.  Such  passages  abound  in  the 
d.  d.  S.  and.  stripped  of  the  dialect,  might  easily  tind  a  place  in 
Lucian's  ordinary  narrative.  The  great  abundance  of  co-ordi- 
nating particles  in  d.  d.  S.  is  really  an  over -abundance,  and  often 
at  the  expense  of  participles.  Here  is  where  the  piece  falls  short 
of  both  Hdt.and  Luc,  At  no  place  can  it  be  called  polymctochic 
or  even  eumetochic,  though  a  few  sentences  can  be  cited  like  37 
C3*  473)  ■  f*'"!  y"^  '•  vofffyfHv  liiriKOfiinf  HoOira  HaXor  r*  Jim  aol  iv0riia 
fn    aripijiiii^   Ijioirra    littm    fKyuXs   lirx*'o-    furtk   ti  /laSotaa    ijt\ia  Hrra 

(aurq*  eKijjydoaro.  Sentences  of  this  kind  that  do  occui,  however, 
are  alternated  with  ametocbic  passages,  just  as  they  are  in  Hdt. 
and  in  Lucian's  narrative.  Such  an  arrangement  is  hardly 
accidental  When  a  man  is  imitating  intentionally,  especially 
if  he  is  struggling  with  a  dialect  not  his  own,  the  tendency  is  to 
overdo  the  imitation,  as  has  been  done  in  the  d.  d.  S.  in  the  effort 
after  Herodotean  co-ordination.  When  Lucian  is  writing  natural- 
ly, as  in  his  narrative  pieces,  the  narrator,  whose  works  he  has 
conned  so  thoroughly  that  they  are  almost  entirely  assimilated, 
leaves  an  undeniable  yet  all  unconscious  impress. 

This  greater  ametochic  effect  in  the  d.  d.  S.  would  allow  more 
opportunity  for  Gorgianic  figures,  but  very  little,  if  any,  dilTcrcnce 
is  perceptible.  By  the  side  of  pure  paronomasia  we  6nd  some 
15  examples  of  the  \6yo¥  X^ii*  group.  Cf.  Hdt.  i.  14:  uWtfqiM 
afaSiiitaia,    Repetition  is  on  a  par  with  Hdt.  and  Luc;  also  pari- 
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son.  Paromoion  is  naturally  a.  little  more  rreqiienl,  owing  to  the 
larce  number  of  coordinate  ftoite  verbs.  The  X<iyai  X<y«tr  group, 
aiiolber  over-imiiaiion  in  keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of 
ridicule  in  the  piece,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  bearing  upon 
verborum  uberliis.     Add  \  29  (3.  475) :  *I  i%  tk  riiSt  fur  o^n  iittmtn. 

imtirt  d(   ^niMii(i;3rtTiai>Ta(.      Cf^    Hdt.    I.    24:    onimi  ir  rclai    JJoXiMiXI 

Jinnai'  miant  ii  iiirMtirih  Here  should  be  mentioned  a  most 
interesting  point  of  agreement  between  (he  d.  d.  S.  and  Lucian's 
narrative,  a  practice  evidently  Herodolean,  viz.,  the  sum- 
marizing of  preceding  fads  with  /u'v  and  opposing  the  summary 
to  something  which  follows  introduced  by  if.  Cf.  S  (3.  456): 
i  nif  fioi  BuSAior  naavra  «ir<iyirro  with  Luc.Ver,  Hist.  I.  36(2.  99): 
Totaitif  iiiv  4  X''P'*  i"^'"'  iifot  it  xph  ^P"'  ^vt  ■  •  •  Add  d.  d.  5,  13 
(3.  459)  :  ra  ptr  AtvKaXiutat  n4pi  *BXX7i<(t  \trropiov9t ',  13  (3, 459)  '■  A  pir 
it  afixi'it  airolai  Xiiyni  iifiifii  Toir  Ipov  TinAiiit  Jari;  27  (3-  473)*  ^'•l'8''0<'v 
fur  ^(M  iri'pi  Toaaht  ilp^irSti ',    I7    (3.  4''5)  •    ^3  (3'  47^'* 

As  is  to  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  dptfarqr 
is  the  type  of  periodic  structure  in  ibe  d.  d.  S.  rather  than 
n\ayia<rit6e.  Almost  every  sentence  from  the  beginning  to  ihe 
end  is  an  illustration,  and  naturally,  inasmuch  as  6p6irr)t  and 
co-ordinntion  are  congenial  associates. 

The  d.  d.  S.  also  shows  a  tendency  to  over-imitate  Hdt.  in 
the  use  of  anastrophic  nipt,  showing  15  examples  of  »ifn  to  3 
of  irtpi.  Lucian  does  not  show  this  extreme  tendency,  but  it  is 
decidedly  interesting  to  note  lh.1t  where  he  calls  up  Hdt.  in  (he 
Oe  Domo  20.  he  makes  him  talk  Ionic  and  use  iript. 

In  §^  35,  31,  33,  50,  54  of  (he  d.  d.  S.  are  examples  ofoiH  used 
after  an  affirmative  sentence  for  la!  nv,  another  Herodotean  con- 
struction, used  also  by  the  poets.  Kriiger  has  already  pointed 
out  that  later  writcnt  followed  the  same  practice,  and  his  state- 
mcnt  is  reinforced  by  du  Mesnil,  Grammatica  quam  Lucianus 
la  scriptis  suis  secutus  cat  ratio  etc..  Stolp,  1867,  p.  4S,  so  that 
ibe  point  would  not  amount  to  much  for  our  purpose,  if  special 
mention  were  not  made  of  Lucian.  and  if  Lucian  did  no(  use  it  in 
pajisages  decidedly  Herodotean,  such  as  Dial.  Mar.  8.  i. 

Finally,  aa  Herodotos  is  careful  to  leave  the  impression  that  he 
must  not  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  statements  he  makes,  to 
Lucian  in  the  preface  to  his  True  Histories  states  that  he  is  not 
going  to  utter  one  word  of  truth,  and  then,  like  Hdt.,  apologizes 
for   remarkable   stories.      Similar  expressions  abound    in    the 
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d.  d.  S.     Cf.  7  (3.  455);  II  (3.  457);  13(3-  459):  '?i  «  "i  tA 

X^'l"'  •Moc,  Kol  loTtv  vn-A  ry  wjy  Kopm  iutp6r:  28  (3,  474)  I  29(3-  476); 
39  (3.  484)  ;  45  (3.  4S4)  ;  48  (3.  485)  :  iW  iyi.  rcvnav  ripi  aa^iit 
oviir  ixa  timif'  oi  yip  l/XSor  alrrot  citi  t'ltiip^Siiv  ravTiit  Tijc  iioiwopiijt '  ri 
a  iXBinTtt  mtuouoiK,  ttivr  la!  aaiiyrjaoiiat ',   6o  (3.  490}t  (oi  Ui  nou'ouou 

In  fact,  such  expressions  are  too  common.  Here,  as  dsewberCi 
the  feeling  is  that  the  imitation  is  overdone. 

To  further  illustrate  this  principle  of  over-imitation  in  Ihc  d.  d. 
S-.  one  or  two  strong  Herodotcan  peculiarities  not  common  in 
Lticlan's  narrative  may  be  mentioned.  Note  the  citraordinary 
frequency  ofaA' in  all  of  its  forms,  and  of  [be  article  used  as  a  relative 
in  such  expressions  as  r»r  ^iiilt  I6^*r,  3  (3.  452).  This  is  very 
much  overdone.  Then  we  find  prepositions  used  independcndjr 
or  adverbially,  especially  iv  and  fitra.  Cf.  38  (3.  482),  39  (3.  482), 
49  (i-  485)-  Again  vipra  which  is  found  to  an  appreciable  extent 
only  in  Hdt.  and  tragedy  abounds  here.  Cf,  Luc,  Calumn.  3 
(3,  i2d).  This  fact,  that  there  are  in  (he  d.  d.  S.  instances  of 
decided  imitation  which  do  not  appear  in  Lucian's  best  narrative) 
has  no  weight  in  arguing  against  the  Lucianic  composition  of  the 
d.  d.  S.,  but  rather  tends  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  far  more 
natural  that  he  should  have  emphasized  by  over-imitation  Herodo- 
tean  peculiarities,  whether  they  represent  the  best  Attic  or  not, 
rather  than  pass  over  those  peculiarities  for  others  which  he  ha» 
found  most  useful  in  his  best  narrative.  In  his  Attic  narrative 
Lucian  has  been  influenced  more  or  less  unconsciously  by 
Herodolos  in  those  things  which  go  to  make  the  best,  the  most 
interesting  and  the  moat  attractive  narrative.  In  the  d.  d.  S. 
Lucian  has  tried  to  give  a  literal  imitation  of  Herodotos  in  every 
dcuil,  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  without  much  care  or  regard  for 
general  effect.  In  consequence  be  is  natural  in  the  one  and  un- 
natural in  the  other. 

These  considerations  strengthen  my  own  belief  in  the  Lucianic 
composition  of  the  d.  d.  S..  whatever  its  defects  may  be  both  as  a 
woric  of  Lucian  himself  and  as  an  imitation  of  Herodolos. 
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THE  GREETING  IN  THE  LETTERS  OF  CICERO.' 

In  modern  letter-writing  there  is  a  great  variety  of  fornix 
ia  use  for  ihe  address  and  subscription  of  a  letter,  and  each  form 
represents  more  or  less  exactly  a  definite  idea.  We  recognize 
instinctively  the  feeling  which  each  expresses,  and  can  classify  the 
various  forms  into  groups  representing  in  a  general  way  difTerent 
degrees  of  intimacy  between  the  correspondents.  We  arc  in  the 
habit  of  employing  different  forms  for  ourdifferent  correspondents, 
and  of  varying  them  as  our  rdations  change.  The  address  and 
corresponding  subscription  are  harmonious  in  spirit,  and  often 
form  a  safer  basis  for  determining  the  feeling  of  the  writer  towards 
his  correspondent  than  the  contents  of  his  tetter.  The  letter  may 
be  a  business  one  and  colorless  in  tone,  but  the  address  and  sub- 
scription will  indicate  the  true  or  pretended  feeling  of  the  writer. 

The  greeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  letter  corresponds 
in  meaning  to  the  address  and  subscription  of  the  modern  letter, 
and  exhibits  an  equally  large  variety  of  forms.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  classify  the  forms  of  greeting  in  the  letters  of 
Cicero  into  certain  groups,  and  determine  the  feeling  that  each 
group  expresses. 

Nearly  all  the  letters  in  Ihe  collections  ad  Atticum  and  od 
Brutum  have  a  uniform  greeting  (Cicero  Attico  Sal.  and  Cicero 
Bruio  Sal.),  which  suggests  the  possibility  of  later  editing.  Throw- 
iog  out  these  and  all  instances  due  to  conjecture  in  Ihe  edition 
of  Bailer  and  Kayser  we  have  Ihe  greeting  in  ^74  letters  to 
consider. 

The  greeting  in  each  case  consists  of  the  name  of  the  writer  in 
the  nominative,  the  name  of  ihe  person  addressed  in  the  dative, 
and  some  form  of  salutation  expressed  or  implied.  Either  name 
may  be  given  in  full  with  the  three  parts,  praenomcn,  nomen  and 
cognomen,  or  with  only  one  or  two  parts.     The  form  of  the 
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greeting  may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  the  father's  aame,  by 
both  the  futher's  and  grand-father's,  and  by  a  free  use  of  titles. 
There  is  also  equal  variety  in  the  form  of  the  salutation ;  it  may 
be  omitted,  or  may  be  expressed  by  the  abbreviations  S.,  Sal,, 
S.  D.,  S.  P.  D.,  suo  S.  P.  D.,  suo  dulcissrmo  S.,  etc.,  or  it  may 
be  written  more  or  less  in  full. 
The  following  is  a  series  of  representative  forms  of  greeting: 

Cicero  Varroni, 

Cicero  Varroni  Sal. 

Cicero  S.  D.  Paeio. 

Cicero  Cassio  S. 

Cicero  Servio  S. 

Tiillius  S-  D.  Tcrenliae  suae. 

Tultius  Tcrentine  suae  Sal.  Plurimam. 

Tullius  Tironi  Sal. 

Tultius  Tironi  suo  Sal- 
Marcus  Quinto  Frairi  Salutem. 

M.  Cicero  S.  D.  Curio. 

M.  Cicero  S.  D.  C.  Furnio. 

M.  Cicero  S.  D.  D.  Bruto  Imp.  Cos.  Desig. 

M.  Cicero  S.  D.  C.  Antonio  M.  F.  Imp. 

M.  Tullius  M.  F.  Cicero  S.  D.  Cn.  Poinpeio  Cn.  F.  Magno 
Imperatori. 

M.  Tullius  M.  F.  M.  N.  Cicero  Imp.  S.  D.  C.  Caelio  L.  F.  C. 
N.  Caldo  Quaeat. 
From  this  list  of  typical  ejtamples  one  can  form  some  tdeft  of 
the  many  possible  varieties. 

Comparing  the  relation  of  the  names  alone  in  the  letters  of 
Cicero,  i.  e.,  talcing  no  account  of  the  salutation,  I  have  noted  39 
different  types.  If  then  we  consider  the  form  of  the  salutation 
and  its  relation  to  the  names,  we  shall  find  the  number  greatly 
Increased.  The  various  types,  however,  EdI  more  or  less  dis> 
linclly  into  five  or  six  groups.  There  are  five  different  combi- 
nation! which  Cicero  employs  for  his  own  name:  Cicero, Marcus 
Cicero,  Tullius,  Marcus,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  in  the  order  of 
frequency.  The  nomen  cognomen  (Tullius  Cicero)  and  the  prae- 
nomcn  nomen  (M.  Tullius)  never  occur.  For  the  name  of  the 
recipient  he  uses  six  forms,  vii.;  Cojioomen,  Nomen,  Pracnomen 
cognomen,  Praenomen  nomen,  Praenomen,  Praenomen  nomen 
cognomen,  and  avoids  (he  form  Nomeii  cognomen.    The  form 
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PracDomen  nomea  (M.  TuUius),  which  Cicero  avoids  io  the  case 
of  bis  own  name,  but  us«s  frequeatly  for  the  name  of  btit  cones' 
pondeots,  is  often  necessary  because  of  (he  lack  of  the  cognomen, 
once  the  mark  of  nobility. 

We  liave  seen  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the 
Roman  greeting,  and  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  an- 
alogy of  modern  lellers,  that  they  express  an  equally  wide  range  of 
meanings.  There  is  perhaps  sufficient  proof  of  (his  in  the  greet- 
ings themselves.  In  the  first  place  there  is  an  evident  attempt  to 
maintain  a  perfect  balance  between  the  forms  of  the  two  namea 
which  in  itself  suggests  that  each  form  has  a  certain  significance 
or  feeling.  In  a  way  the  name  of  the  sender  corresponds  to  the 
subscription  of  the  modern  letter  and  the  name  of  the  recipient 
to  the  address  of  the  modern  letter.  A  glance  at  the  lists  of 
greetings  will  show  that  the  harmony  in  the  form  of  the  two 
names  in  Latin  is  as  marked  as  in  the  address  and  subscription 
of  the  modern  letter.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
greeting  varies  in  a  conspicuous  way  with  different  correspondents, 
and  usually  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  any  one 
person ;  that  in  some  of  the  few  cases  where  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  form  of  greeting  to  a  particular  person  the 
change  coincides  with  some  known  change  in  feehng.  A  third 
proof  that  the  greeting  is  an  essential  part  of  the  letter  and  indic- 
ative of  the  feeling  existing  between  the  correspondents  is  the 
fact  that  whenever  Cicero  encloses  a  copy  of  a  letter  in  the  one  he 
is  writing,  whether  his  own  or  one  he  has  received,  he  is  always 
careful  to  preserve  the  greeting.  There  is  also  noticeable  harmony 
between  the  form  of  the  salutation  in  each  greeting  and  the  foim 
of  the  names.  The  forms  indicative  of  friendship  or  intimacy  are 
found  only  with  certain  forms  of  the  names  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  familiar  forms,  e.  g.  Tullius  S.  D.  Terentiae  Suae ;  Tullius 
et  Cicero  Tironi  suo  S.  P.  D,  Again,  the  use  of  the  father's 
name,  grandfather's  name,  and  titles,  is  found  only  with  certain 
other  forms  of  the  name,  and  helps  us  to  determine  and  grade 
the  more  formal  types  of  greeting. 

After  recognixing  that  each  form  of  greeting  expresses  some 
definite  feeling  or  degree  of  intimacy,  we  can  classify  the  various 
forms  into  certain  natural  groups,  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  characteristic  forms  in  each  K''0''P  f''"'"  t*"^  knowledge  of  the 
intimacy  existing  between  Cicero  and  the  well-known  correspond- 
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cnts,  and  from  inddental  bints  in  the  literature.  This  1  have 
Bitempied  todo  for  the  letters  of  Cicero,  but  space  will  permit 
the  consideration  of  only  certain  typical  cases  and  the  statement 
of  the  tesulis. 

Cicero  uses  his  praenomen  (Marcus),  which  corresponds  to  our 
Christian  name,  only  in  addressing  his  brother  Quinius.  Marcus 
and  Quintus  were  the  familiar  names  of  their  boyhood,  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  retain  them  in  their  correspondence 
of  later  years — always,  however,  with  the  term  "frater"  added. 
Ihus"  Marcus  Quinlo  Frairi  Salutem."  The  only  other  corres- 
pondents whom  Cicero  addresses  by  the  first  name  are  Servius 
Sulpiciiis  Rufus  and  Appius.  In  the  17  letters  of  Sulpicius,  11 
have  only  the  praenomen  "Servius."  We  know  him  to  be  one 
of  Cicero's  dearest  friends.  They  were  both  of  equestrian  rank,  of 
about  the  same  age,  and  hud  been  playmates  and  school -fc  I  Iowa 
together.  They  continued  their  studies  abroad  together  and  re- 
mained firm  {ricnds  throughout  life.  Sulpicius'  beautiful  letter 
of  condolence  to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  Tullia  is  evidence  of  their 
lasting  friendship.  It  is  not  strange  that  Cicero  should  continue 
to  address  Sulpicius  by  the  name  of  his  boyhood.  The  only 
other  use  of  ihe  praenomen  is  the  brief,  colorless  letter  ad  Fani. 
X.  99,  with  the  greeting  " Cicero  Appio  S.",  and  it  is  said  to  reler 
lo  some  other  Appius  than  Appius  Claudius,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  notorious  Clod  in.  We  can  safely  say  that  if  the  principle 
which  this  paper  seeks  to  establish  is  true,  there  was  no  Appius 
of  the  Claudian  f^imily  whom  Cicero  would  think  of  addressing 
by  his  praenomen.  Some  late  MSS  read  "Ampio"  here,  and 
there  was  a  Titus  Ampius  Balbus  whom  Cicero  in  ad  Fam.  VI, 
12  addresses  thus:  "Cicero  Ampio  S.  P.",  employing  Ihe  same 
greeting  as  here,  if  we  change  Appio,  Ihe  praenomen,  to  Ampio 
the  nomen.  Good  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  tn  favor  of 
this  change. 

Cicero  uses  his  nomen  "Tullius"  only  in  addressing  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  Tiro  his  freedman.  In  his  34  letters  to 
Tcrcniia  and  his  children,  23  begin  with  Tullius,  and  one  has  no 
nominative,  the  greeting  being  simply  "suis  S,  D."  This  use 
of  "  Tullius  " '  corresponding  in  form  with  Tcrenlia  and  Tullia 

'  Among  the  lellvta  of  CImio'b  coiicipODdcDta  there  iie  fcui  »»«*  is 
wblch  the  luthoi  Dici  hi*  notneii.  In  Ihicc  of  theiie  the  author  hai  no 
cognotagn,  10  (ti  •>  wc  knoit ;  Cniiu*  (M.)  Ciceroni  Suo  SiL,  t%.m,  7,  V^i 
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seems  clearly  familiar,  and  an  appropriate  form  for  cxprcssiofr 
the  intimacy  of  the  family  and  for  those  for  whom  the  praenomen 
would  be  inappropriate.  To  Tiro  also,  who  was  always  regarded 
a  member  of  his  family  and  as  dear  as  his  owu  son,  Cicero  used 
this  form  in  ao  out  of  3i  instances.  Cicero's  son  writing  to  Tiro 
addresses  him  Cicero  Filius  TIroni  suo  dulcisslmo  S. 

The  use  of  the  nomen  in  the  dative  was  often  used  by  Cicero 
in  connection  with  the  cognomen  in  nominative.  This  combina- 
tion is  more  familiar  than  cognomen  and  cognomen.  Yet  it  is  in 
some  cases  necessary  when  addressing  [hose  who  have  no  cog- 
nomen. This  use  of  the  nomeo  (i.  e.  cognomen  and  nomen)  is 
found  in  the  17  letters  to  Trebatius,  Cicero's  young  friend  and 
prot^g£,  the  brilliant  young  lawyer  whom  Cicero  twits  on  his 
cowardice  in  battle,  but  in  whose  company  he  delights  to  discuss 
knotty  problems  in  law  over  his  wine  cups.  Of  the  fifteen  other 
correspondents  whom  Cicero  addresses  with  the  nomen  in  the 
dative  11  had  no  cognomen,  so  far  as  we  know.  Five  <>f  his 
7  tetters  to  Q.  Cornificius  were  thus  addressed.  He  was  a  good 
friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  colleague  in  the  college  of  Augurs, 
Cicero  dedicated  one  of  his  rhetorical  works  to  him.  M'.  Curius, 
to  whom  three  letters  were  addressed  with  this  form,  was  very 
intimate  with  Cicero,  as  is  known  from  the  many  references  to 
him,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  his  will  he  left  Cicero  considerable 
property.  Two  of  the  three  leiterg  lo  C.  Memmiiis  are  of  the 
same  form,  and  there  are  several  passages  in  which  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  in  friendly  words  of  praise.  There  are  two  letters  to 
Ligarius  with  this  form,  the  man  whom  Cicero  defended  so  vigor* 
ously  in  the  extant  speech.  In  the  same  way  we  fitid  Cicero  address- 
ing Cn.  Domiiius  Ahenobarbus,  the  son  of  that  haughty  aristocrat, 
who  aided  Cicero  so  successfully  In  his  canvass  for  the  consulship. 
The  letter  is  a  symjiathetic  appeal  for  Domiiius  to  yield  to  the 
will  of  Caesar  and  lo  accept  paidon  after  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  The  other  letters  with  this  form  of  greeting 
are  for  the  most  part  also  to  those  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
intimate  with  Cicero. 

The  use  of  the  cognomen  for  the  name  of  the  writer  is  by  far 


Trcbonias  Ciceroni  Sal.,  Fam.  11.  16;  Matin*  Cicetooi  Sal.,  Fant.  11.  iS; 
[he  louilh  ii  Caellu*  Cieeiooi  Sal.,  Fan.  S.  1-17.  They  ate  all  inliinaie 
liUnda  of  Cicsio,  tiat  in  no  cue  do  tbcf  adthaas  turn  bjr  bJa  aomen. 
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the  most  frequent  Tortn,  occurring  iSi  times;  and  the  combination 
cognomen  and  cognomen  is  also  the  commonest  formula, 
occurring  93  limes-  It  rcprcscnis  a  friendly  relation  between  llie 
correspondents,  and  is  used  in  social  letters  and  in  letters  between 
friends  doing  business  with  one  another.  This  form  of  address 
is  used  in  the  3  letters  to  M.  Brutus  in  the  collection  ad  Fam, 
(also  in  the  collection  ad  Brut.);  in  tlie  12  to  his  good  friend 
Paelus;  in  15  of  the  17  to  Plaocus,  the  friend  of  his  adversity, 
whom  he  afterward  befriended;  in  6  of  his  7  to  his  son-in-law, 
DoIabetU;  in  the  one  to  his  would-be  son-in-law,  Crassipes;  in  7 
of  the  8  to  the  great  scholar,  Varro ;  and  so  on  in  the  letters  of  his 
less  famous  friends. 

The  formula  pracnomcn  cognomen  is  second  to  the  simple 
cognomen  in  point  of  fircquency,  occurring  129  times  in  the  first  1 
part  of  the  address  and  60  times  in  the  second.  The  number 
is  smaller  in  the  second  part  because  of  the  lack  of  the  cognomen 
in  many  names,  praenomen  nomen  often  talcing  the  pluce.  ThC; 
formula  praenomen  cognomen  and  praenomen  cognomen  has 
«  business  tone  and  is  found  in  1 1  of  the  I3  to  Appius  Claudius, 
in  the  three  letters  to  Cato,  in  the  14  tetters  to  D.  Brutus,  in  the 
letters  to  Melcllus  Nepos.  in  2  of  his  three  letters  10  Ponipey, 
in  I  of  the  7  letters  to  Dolabella,  in  one  of  the  letters  to  Plancus, 
his  friend,  and  so  on  with  a  large  number  of  his  political  associates. 

The  use  of  the  praenomen  nomeo  in  the  second  part  i» 
more  familiar,  or  else  due  to  lack  of  cognomen.  It  occurs  in  such 
letters  as  the  4  to  Msrius,  6  of  the  17  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  2  of  the 
3  to  Trebonius,  in  the  9  to  Caelius.  The  full  name  praenomen 
nomen  coKnomeo  in  both  parts  was  decidedly  formal  and  official, 
and  in  all  but  tliree  cases  was  supplemented  with  the  name  of  th«' 
father  (sometimes  the  grandfather  also),  or  with  titles,  or  both. 
Cicero  sometimes  used  the  praenomen  cognomen  for  his  own 
name  and  the  full  name  in  the  second  part,  thus  making  the  wht^e 
slightly  less  formal  and  paying  the  compliment  to  his  corres- 
pondent. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  374  greetings  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  five  general  classes,'  which  with  the 

'  The  ficling  of  iheie  fiic  cIismi  inajr  be  repr«tented  in  >  geneiil  w>]r 
by  the  (otlowjng  EnglUb  foima  of  kddiei*  ;  i.  My  dtii  tjhirlc*.  a.  My 
dc«t  Wilker.  3.  My  dtir  Mc.  Wdkai.  4.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Walker,  Dear 
Sir.  5.  Hno.  Clurlct  Hadley  Walker,  ^iupedaltDdeiit  of  Pabllc  Woflu, 
IHsf  Sir. 
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iniermediate  ones  are  arranged  in  order  accordinf;  to  the  dejtrees 
of  familiarity  they  represent.  The  number  of  occurrences  is 
given  for  each  in  parenthesis : 


,  /  Praen.  &  Praen.  (30) 
'■  \  (a)  Horn.  &  Praen.  (20) 

,  f  Norn.  &  Nom.  (34) 
I   C")  Cogn.  &  Noin.  (55) 


"^    Close  friendship,  of  long 
>  standing,   perhups  (rom 
)  boyhood. 

The  intimacy  of  the  fam- 
or   the  friendship  of 
maturer  years. 


■)   Tl 

Jmal 


(Cc 

4S: 


'.(7)   ] 


Cogn.  &  Cogn.    (93) 
a)  Cogn.  &  Praen.  Nom 
P)  Cogn.  &  Praen.  Cogiu 

(a)  Praen.  Cogn.  &  Praeo. 

Nom.  (54) 
Praen,  Cogn.  &  Praen.  Cogn.  (50) 
(i)  Praen.  Cogu.  &  Pr^en. 

Nom.  Cogn.  (4) 

/  Praen.  Nom.  Cogn.  &  Praen. 
'■  \    Nom.  Cogn.  (5) 


Cordial  and  friendly,  but 
not  personally  intimate. 


Merely  business  or  polit. 
ical  acquaintance. 


}   Very 


formal  and  official. 


The  familiar  forms  may  be  made  more  cordial  by  the  use  of 
plurimam,  or  suo,  or  some  adjective ;  and  the  more  reserved  ones 
may  be  made  more  formal  by  the  addition  of  titles,  father's  name, 
etc.  The  remaining  19  instances  are  somewhat  irregular  and  fail 
to  give  a  proper  balance  to  the  two  names.  They  are  represented 
by  the  three  forms : 

Cogn.  &  Praen,  Nom.  Cogn.  (3) 

Praen.  Cogn.  &  Nom.  (10) 

Praen.  Cogn.  &  Cogn.  (7) 

One  of  the  places  to  which  we  may  apply  the  principles  of  this 
paper  is  in  the  greeting  of  the  letters  to  Atltcus.  The  form 
Cognomen  &  Cognomen  (Cicero  Attico  Sal.)  is  the  most  common 
of  all,  and  the  one  an  editor  would  be  likely  to  use  if  he  sought 
uniformity;  but  inasmuch  as  the  greeting  is  indicative  of  feeling, 
Atlicus  himself  would  probably  be  the  only  editor  who  would 
venture  to  change  the  original  forms,  or  desire  to  reduce  all  to  a 
common  level;  and  of  course  thereare  good  reasons  for  betievirm: 
that  he  prepared  the  collection  for  publication.  This  friendly 
but  somewhat  business-like  foimula  is  not  the  one  that  we  should 
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expect  to  find  occurriog  so  frequently  in  Cicero's  letters  to 
Atticus,  certainly  doI  bo  uniformly;  especially  when  we  consider 
that  a  continued  correspondence  in  the  case  of  others  usually 
shows  some  variety,  and  that  in  tl)e  body  of  the  letters  to  Atticus 
Cicero  shows  variety  in  the  form  of  address,  using  in  order  of 
frequency  the  forms  Atticus,  Pomponius,  Titus,  and  Titiis  Pom- 
ponius.  The  one  exception  of  moment  to  the  stiuidard  formula  is 
the  playful  address  in  III.  20  (Cicero  S.  D.  Q.  Caccilio  Q.  F. 
Pomponinno  Attico,  quod  quidem  ita  etc.).  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  letter  and  could  not  be  changed  by  the  editor.' 

■  Sin<e  thli  paper  <raM  rcftd  by  Ilile  before  the  Ametican  Phtlvloglcal 
ABiuciation  Julf,  1895.  an  jnKieiting  acliciv  hitappfaied  in  the  ClaMical 
RcTKw.  1S98,  p.  4jS  S.  by  Cora  M.  Porlcrfield.  In  which  (he  auibor 
would  proiro  Iho  liaditional  greeting,  Cicero  Allico  Sal.,  gtnuine.  Against 
th«  cbifgc  of  unlformlly  (be  c>le*  aa  inilince*  of  varlcl:r  (he  fonn  In  III. 
30.  ilx  oniiMion«  «f  Sal.,  3  occurioncet  o(  S.  U.,  one  o(  Sal.  Die.,  and  one 
ot  Saluietn  Dlcli,  and  telcra  to  ioatancea  o(  apptoxii»at«  omtoTmity  In 
■he  letieii  lo  cerialn  other  coricapondenia, 

UnEortunaicly  Misi  PorietGeld  provei  loo  much,  The  vatiallona  S., 
Sal.,  Salutera,  etc.,  ate  unoaicnilai  and  n»ne  of  ifae  editoi*  are  careful  to 
follow  the  MSS.  Even  MendcUiohn  is  careleii  in  this  particular.  Among 
the  indance*  cited  at  example*  of  anKoimllr  ibe  lalli  10  notice  that  t>n\j 
two  of  the  ton  grcelingo  in  the  lellora  to  Loniulus  are  genuine,  and  that 
tbey  are  not  uniform  In  the  MSS,  that  only  7  of  the  14  caae*  (or  Cotnl* 
ficiut  are  genuine  and  Ihey  alao  difier.  that  In  the  caic  of  the  other  authare 
cited  tbe  number  ol  variaiita  liom  the  atatidard  type  la  target  than  la 
•uppoted,  ai  no  accoDnt  ia  taken  ot  Icttora  lo  the  tame  corredpondents  to 
be  found  in  other  booki  than  the  onc»  mentioned.  TbIe  part  ot  the  argn- 
mcnl  brtalu  down  completelyon  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  ciiea. 
Thenambera  cited  for  the  vatioas  lliti  difier  malerialiy  (torn  mine,  but  the 
only  one  that  I  have  aitenipicd  lo  tent  I*  in  the  atatcment  conccrnini:  the 
Ittttra  to  Tiio  where  it  thoald  be  itated  that  one  and  not  nine  oi  Ibe  16 
gieetjnga  correspond  to  the  type  in  the  letter*  to  Altlcu*.  Oa  second 
thought  one  would  ace  that  there  is  little  point  in  citing  the  name  of  Tiro, 
lot  Cicero  could  hardly  employ  any  other  name  for  hli  Irecdnian. 

The  argutnenti  from  the  me  of  the  forme  of  addreas  Id  the  lellera 
(Tiie,  I,  Pomponl,  S,  and  Alllce,  ig)  may  be  turned  at>ouI  and  uted  In  sup- 
port of  the  theory  of  later  editing.  If  I  may  truti  my  own  indei  of 
proper  narnes  for  the  letter*  ad  Atlicum  there  are  33  Iniiancen  of  the  lotm 
Atticu*  (Including  the  vocative  and  mher  caaca).  7  of  Pompuniua  (uiually 
with  mi  expressing  iDBrkeil  intimacy),  3  of  T.  Pamponlua,  and  t  o(  Tiiua. 
The  other  argumenii  ate  alio  equally  forceful  in  support  of  Tariely  In  the 
oelginal  grtalinga  and  of  later  editing. 
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There  is  a  somewliat  important  question  of  interpretation  in 
Latin  which  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider.  Here  and 
there  throughout  the  literature  names  are  used  in  the  vocative  of 
address,  and  there  is  no  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the 
meaning  suggested  by  (he  different  forms.  One  may  notice  the 
various  views  held  on  such  passiiges  as  Hor.  Sat.  3.  5.  33, 
"Quinte,"  puta,  aut  "Pubti"  (gaudent  praenomine  moUcs  fiMti- 
ca\aii^,"lhepraenomeH  tickles tkesensifive ear" ;  Hor.Sat.  2.  6.37, 
Pers,  V.  79,  Cic.  Fam.  VII.  32,  and  many  others.  For  example, 
Orelli  on  the  first  passage  in  Horace  maintains  that  the  praenomen 
belongs  to  freemen,  and  ia  used  among  relatives  and  friendi. 
Gildersleeve  on  Pers.  V,  74  also  says  that  only  freemen  were 
entitled  to  the  praenomen.  Tyrrell  on  Cic.  Fam.  VII.  32  lakes 
exception  to  the  view  of  Orelli  and  aflirms  that  tt  w;i3  the  omission 
of  the  praenomen  (hat  was  a  mark  of  intimacy  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  and  quotes  the  following  from  the  beginning  of  the  letter: 

Quod  sine  praenomine  familtariter,  ut  debcbas,  ad  me  epistolam 
inisisti.  primum  addubitavi  num  a  Volumnio  scnatorc  essct,  quo- 
cum  mihi  est  magnus  usus,  deiode  tinpant^ia  lillcrarum  fecit,  ut 
intellegerein  tuaa  esse. 

Reid  on  this  same  passage  differs  with  both  in  holding  that  the 
address  by  oiu  name  only  was  the  familiar  style.  Any  one  who 
has  read  thus  faf  in  this  paper  can  see  how  there  is  some  truth  in 
each  of  these  views,  and  how  no  one  fully  expresses  the  principle. 
A  study  of  the  greetings  makes  the  subject  perfectly  dear. 
But  to  turn  to  this  passage  from  Cicero  again,  which  has  never 
been  properly  interpreted,  it  is  probable  that  the  letter  to  which 
Cicero  refers  was  addressed  on  the  outside  simply  M.  Tullio  (cf. 
M".  Curio,  ad.  Atl.  VIII.  5.  2,  andM.  Lucrctio.ona  Pompeianwall 
painting),  and  thai  the  greeting  read,  VolumniusS.  D.  Tullio,  a 
form  expressive  of  close  intimacy '  (sine  praenomine  familiar  iter). 
Cicero  in  order  to  introduce  a  delicate  compliment  says  ihnt  with 
the  praenomen  omitted  he  was  in  doubt  whether  (he  letter  was 
from  him,  P,  Volumnius,  or  the  Senator  L.  Volumnius,  with  whom 
he  was  on  intimate  terras,  until  the  spicy  style  of  the  letter  itself 
revealed  the  writer.  He  then  assures  Volumnius  that  ibis  form 
of  address  was  much  more  acceptable  than  a  formal  one,  meaning 
perhaps  P.  Eutrapeius  M.  Tullio  S.  D. 


'  Se«  diu  a,  page  401  abo*«. 
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Space  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  mention  other 
questions  to  which  the  principles  of  this  paper  may  be  made  to 
apply.  They  may  be  used  in  testing  the  large  number  of  greet- 
ings that  have  been  introduced  by  conjecture,  in  determining  the 
value  of  various  emendations  that  ha\-e  been  made  in  others,  in 
correcting  certain  errors  in  the  tradition  of  the  MSS.  nnd  with  the 
aid  of  complete  indexes  of  proper  names  in  establishing  the  text 
of  the  letters  in  regard  to  proper  names,  and  in  distinguishing  men 
of  the  same  name.  We  are  also  in  a  position  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  relative  esteem  in  which  Cicero  held  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  io  some  instances  where  almost  nothing  is  known  of  a 
correspondent  we  can  learn  something  of  Cicero's  feeling  for  btm 
from  the  greeting  alone. 

LsLUiii  Stahvohd  Jh.  Unmnmr,  ^-   H-    PEASK. 


ORATION    XI   OF  DIG  CHRYSOSTOMUS. 
A  Study  in  Sources. 

Dio  Chrysostomua'  Oration  XI,  TpaUoi  ivip  roS  'iXtw  ^^ 
AXirai,  is  the  centre  of  his  sophistic  studies  upon  Homer.  It  is 
the  sole  surviving  treatise  which  preserves,  in  organic  sequence, 
traces  of  the  adverse  Homeric  criticism  of  preceding  centuries. 
The  fact  that  modern  scholars  have  differed  widely  as  to  its  real 
purpose  and  date'  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  its  undeni- 
ably sophistic  character.*  It  is  Dot  necessary,  however,  to  assign 
it  to  Oio's  distinctively  rhetorical,  that  is,  pre-exilic,  period. 
It  is  very  probable  that  he  wrote  it  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
sober  efforts  of  his  philosophical  period,  as  a  burlesque  upon 
the  methods  of  the  Sophists,  the  professional  truth-teachers, 
and  with  the  express  purpose  of  so  treating  a  preposterous 
theme  as  to  beat  them  on  their  own  ground.  Its  tone,  therefore, 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Isocrates'  Boia-ipii  and  'EXt«gr 
iyKoiticv.'  The  abuse  which  the  oration  heaps  upon  the  Soph- 
ists and  their  methods  is  manifestly  Isocralean*  in  tone,  though 
in  language  it  is  an  imitation  of  Plato.' 

The  framework  of  Oration  XI  is  the  application  of  Aristotle's 
theory  of  ri  tl*it  and  r&  araynalon,  as  laid  down  in  the  Rhet- 
oric, Bk.  1,  ch.  2,  §g  14,  15.  Dio,  however,  has  done  exactly 
what  Aristotle  forbids,  and  has  applied  the  theory  10  the  evenu 
of  an  artistic  creation.     He  rejects  the  limiting  dictum  of  the 

Poetics,  ch.  IX,  §t,  14St  a  38;   d£  ri  ri  y*r6fura   Xiytu,  tovto  troiijTav 
Jpyor  imift  oXX   oia  in  ytVoiro  rtol  rA  Swrara  tari  ri  tliAf  $  ri  dvayuMWi 

'See  Hagen,  Quaeationes  Dioneae,  Kiel,  1837,  pp.  41  f.,  for  r^um^  of 
opinion!  »(  CHaaboa,  Buickbaidt,  Oumnler,  von  WUauowlU'MaiUa* 
dorS. 

■  Se«  *on  Amla,  Lebsa  and  Weike  de*  Dio  von  Priua,  Berlin,  1I9S, 
pp.  166-169. 

» Ct.  Jebb,  Atlic  Oraton,  Vol,  11,  pp.  93  tt. 

*Ct.  Or.  XI.  {gi(,  16,  18,  19,  li,  wiib  IIm  Helen,  tS»-i3.  and  with  lh« 
aard  titv  aofieriiv,  fSi,  i, 

•  Cf.  the  KepBt>lie,  Uk.  X,  595  B,  C. 
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CC  Also  ch.  XXI Vi  $IO :  wpDaifitlaBal  r>  tii  Mt'tora  tltAm  fioXXor  f 
tiwiTd  AviBai^  Cr.  aUo  cb.  XXV,  §17,  1461  b  10-13:  Sknt  ii  ri 
lUfroroi'  fu*  4  vpir  r^  voi^tnc  Q  irpAc  ri  ^'Xno*  f  rpit  t^»  Ufa*  d(t 
tttaynt.  trp6t  rt  t^ji  Tqr  iroi'ijoir  oJpn'^c^oi'  ni^vir  diivars*  f  d>j0aMl> 
■ni  Auraror.  .  .  .  wpit  <d  >  ^  ^air,  rXkaya.  ourm  Tt  sal  vn  v«rj  o(c 
£\o>^  I'anr'  tltAt  yip  (ill  irajiia  rd  tttit  yitfcr^iu.      Similarly,  Cach  StCp 

ID  ifac  argument  of  Oiation  XI  is  a  perversion  of  some  Aristo* 
lelian  principle  of  Homeric  criticisin. 

These  principles  of  Aristotetian  and  Peripatetic  crilicism  upOD 
Homer  are,  as  is  well  known,  represented  only  in  the  Scholia 
upon  Homer,  and  chiefly  in  tliose  which  bear  the  name  of  Por- 
phyry. The  adverse  side  oC  this  criticism  represents  ihe  labor* 
of  the  /vvrariioj,  from  Zoilos  down;  the  explanatory  and  de- 
fensive,  those  of  the  Xutko',  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
show,  from  close  paraltelisms  between  these  Scholia  and  Oration 
XI,  that  Dio's  sources  were  Porphyry's  as  well,  and  consequently 
to  indicate  Aristotelian  sources  and  influence  for  Oration  XL 

Dio  sets  it  as  bis  task  to  show  in  what  points  Homer  has 
misrepresented  the  story  of  Troy,  and  to  refute  him  from  his 
own  poems, — a  manifest  perversion  of  the  Aristarchean  maxim, 

I>  According  to  the  universally  accepted  tradition,  Homer  was 
a  beggar.  It  is  not  probable  that  b^gars  in  his  day  were  more 
trustworthy  than  they  are  at  present.  Nor  do  even  his  admirers 
maintain  that  he  was  free  from  ^schood.  This  is  Aristotelian; 
c£  Poetics,  ch.  XXIV,  §^8.  9:  ro  Si  OouiiamSur  if&i'  cij^^io*  W"  ni»rtt 
yhp  npoatt6irttt  mrayyAXouatr  iti  x^pt{&tiiroi.  Sltiia•^^l^  ii  iioXiirra 'Opt^koc 
ut  rai/t  SXXavt  ^n'S7  Xf'yttr  «t  041.  In  Spirit  this  poini  is  Platonic; 
cL  the  Republic,  h]t.  H,  334  B. 

2.  Dio  dismisses  as  comnnonplaces  Homer's  false  and  scan* 
dalous  representations  of  the  gods,'  and  maintains  that  even 
on  minor  points  Homer  is  a  liar.  Homer  reports  scenes  and 
conversations  among  the  go(!s  of  which  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  have  knowledge.  He  even  pretends  to  know  the 
language  of  the  gods. — a   (nanifest  absurdity.'     Bui  not  even 

>Tbe  Imoiaase  U  a  dote  Imlution  of  PtBto,  Rep.  Bk.  II,  378  D;  in,3S6 
A.B. 

*  Cf.  (or  Uie  1iD|iia|e,  the  Cratylu*,  391  D.  For  Dio'*  «  fritri  ftrf umcnt, 
cf.  Iiocrile*, *ara  r^vDo^iar^v,  |  3,m  r^viiuiwv  (rwv  ^tiiv\  yviifvinUtt, 
iAV  4fiiv  tritiforfm  ^ovMiuvof  tti  nit  iv^ptiiott  fv  roi-ri.  fiir  odinirui>  hHy. 
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Homer,  with  all  his  eflrontery,  dares  vouch  for  thetc  itorics,  but 
resorts  to  the  device  of  putting  them  in  the  mouths  of  his  cbar- 
aclers.' 

3.  Homer's  stardng-poiiit  and  conclusion  seem  chosen  utterly 
at  random.' 

4.  The  Homeric  account  of  Helen's  abduction  is  totally  false. 
It  is  unreasonable  that  Alexander  should  have  become  enamored 
of  a  woman  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  that  she,  in  turn,  should 
have  been  persuaded  to  leave  all  (hat  was  dear  to  her,  in  order  to 
follow  a  man  of  alien  race.  It  was  because  of  this  dXoy/a,  and  in 
order  to  aid  Homer  in  his  embarrassment,  that  men  had  to  fashion 
the  myth  of  Aphrodite's  assisting  Alexander  in  return  for  his 
decision  in  favor  of  her  beauty.'  Every  circumstance  points  to 
Helen's  having  been  given  in  legal  marriage  by  her  folher,  who 
had  power '  to  bestow  her  as  be  pleased.  Even  if  Alexander 
himself  bad  wislied  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  Homer  ascribes 
to  him,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  discreel  brother  Hector  would 
have  allowed  it  at  first,  or,  having  allowed  it,  would  later  have 

■  Such  i*  Dlo'*  per*eT*lon  gf  the  ocll-knowo  Xiai^  U  rod  npaeOtnnr.  C(. 
alio  th«  Pottka,  cb.  XXIV,  {7:  'Ofiiipot  .  . .  Afio(  liiatvti«Oai,  .  .  ,  iri  ii6nn 
Tiiv  fTDii/rCn'  oi/K  iyvotl  A  fill  ttoitiv  nvTiv.  avrir  yip  61I  riv  ireiirri"  iUx'^^* 
U/fiv.  oil  }dp  fart  vird  Tci/ra  /iijurri^. . . .  iii  IMfa  ^pai/uaeAiitrof,  lii&it  lieiyit 

*  Cf  ■  I'orphyty,  Schol.  10  A  I  :  ita  rJ  airi  ruv  rtijvtaiu*  fpfora,  lai  )i^  hrri 
r£v  npLruv  i  voit^riK ;  and  farth«r,  on  tba  poel'a  beginning  wilh  lb<  nnlcckj 
moid  fill  V  If.  iitiXvoBOi  ii  avfi  oi  iripHiviioTor  «tT<j(  brt  npiirov  imi  r^  noiif«ii 
ri  TT/iuAfiun,  riir  i/aiiv  ruv  iapuaruv  iitytlpav  tai  rrpuai  XK^lpow:  raiavn,  ■■ 
fUi^ii  noXi/unit  lol  davdrovt  iarftte^i.  CI.  also  Porplij'tjr  on  M  117 : 
ml  yip  oiri>(  (If  rpSiraf  ifi/a/vilat,  Ik  r&v  Zaripof  ip^i/moii  iraipafuiv  i}(  tA 
wpiira  sal  iriXiv  nvd^iai  rairii  rolr  iiarfpoi!.  .  .  ,  otTUf  y^  (h  mnrM)  tWif  «nr* 
hfiX^f  "^  ^viv  liirur  Kt^^aiuiut,  ^'•i*  aiuuf  oirfs  ytimrt  roif  liUvoif,  iatipm 
hrl  tA  oItio  avarpix"  ralmK  «'  hrrffpyiiirai  A'  liiJt  i^  iroi^njt  ra  utr'  air^. 
AfUtolle  ii  ibe  nlllmate  lourcs  :  Cl.  Poetic*,  ch.  VII,  3  ;  XXIII,  3. 

'C(.  Porphjrrjr  on  .1  51,  where  (ha  d«f(inc«  o(  Hoia,  Albeni,  ind  Apbroditv 
Is  ftei  foTlh  i  fi-ir/unf  jioi^Aficvo^  ircpiBtivm  atri}  ("IIji^}  t^i>  ainav  T^f  *tpi*it 
A  irwijD^  Kiti  mix  ^v  i  pWo^  avani^rrri  Kt3t^ 

*Fo>  the  >Biiie  word,  <ii>|iio(,  cf.  Atiat.  Rhet.  II,  ch.  14,  i40>  b  35: 
UXoc  (riirof)  rapi  ripr  iU/i^vv  rui  irdri  tai  irw(,  olov  An  i!a<iuu(  'AJU^arifm^  O^iir 
r^  'BA^VTV  aiptoif  yip  ainv  iittti)  nofA  rmi  varpd;.  .  ,  .  ov  yip  oil  (our,  tMa  ri 
ir|>uraf,  jtol  yAp  i  nar^p  fJxpi  tobrmi  (('piof.  Arlttotle  may  have  hid  tefcrcnce 
to  an  'A.}.t(ivdpBv  lyt^/iiov  thai  was  probably  conpoivd  by  Poly- 
crate*,  Uociaica'  rival. 
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reviled  htm  for  this  Tcry  reason.'  Funher,  it  is  improbable  that 
Alexander  could  have  managed  the  abduction  in  so  leisurely 
a  manner,  as  to  carry  olf  not  only  Helen,  but  many  household 
goods,  and,  strangest  of  all,  Helen's  handmaid,  the  aged  and  in- 
firm Aetbra,  the  mother  of  her  former  abduaor,  Theseus.' 

Moat  conclusive  of  all,  Helen's  father  and  brothers,  alone  of  the 
Adiaean  chieftains,  took  no  part  in  the  expedition.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  antictpatii^  criticism  on  this  point  that  Homer 
repretetited  Helen  as  wondering  where  her  brothers  were.*  Even 
granting  that  they  had  originally  accompiinied  the  expedition, 
why  did  they  delay  ten  years '  in  making  preparations  for  it  i 

Agamemnon's  ambition  and  power  placed  him  at  the  bead  of 
the  expedition.'  He  was  incited  by  Mcnelaus'  reproaches  for 
having  allowed  Alexander  to  win  Helen's  hand  ;  and  he,  in  turn, 
uaed  as  arguments  to  the  other  chieftains  the  rich  booty  to  be 
obtained  in  Asia,  and  the  aid  his  Asiatic  kinsmen  would  render 
the  expedition.'    A  formal  demand  was  made  upon  Priam  for  the 

■  Porphfty  on  r  16-49  ibowa  thai  the  jualice  ol  lh«  abniive  (etin*  h*d 
been  exteiiilTcly  cll*cut»ed:  'Aoi6^aii  j^  nidof  rd  /ara  itirta  /r«  (if  rauivra( 
'Aaiiapiof  it^irrtof.  . .  .  viiv  it  iii  ri  rovro  Jipaftpii  i  li  yifi  Sii  tiontp  tl^iipof 
^pCmiv  itaxw  ruirw  ifierarai  kv  itoi^k,  nal  ral;  «ijfituu(  irpiiet  ir,  Iva  iAyw 
tx9  i  mv  'Ktropoc  aitidw^Af,  ri  fiii  iaiiopin'  ipii  hriitliat  ffMjrai  anl  bpyHiln' 
lUu;  rAf 'Biropo.  Fonhet  on  In  Otalion  XI,  Dio,  niiog  ArisIotU'i  26«i( 
ia  rav  •.atpvi,   accvptv  ili«  aceiit  a*an  aclUAl  occnirenca. 

*  This  alio  wum  lialllul  theme  tor  dUpnUIJan.     CE.  Porphyry  on  ri44: 

'Poipbyry'i  long  nol«  on  T  136  abolM  Ihli  point  to  baie  prorotfed 
ptobablT  a  giour  amount  ol  ditcuMion  th«n  any  olbit  tingle  one  1  6ia  ri  r^ 
'BUltV  ntitolgar  iyvooieav  rtipi  Tin  aM^iM  bn  ai  irap9«av,  iuacrtif  rub 
wM/ioa  hmof  aoi  aJjc^ay^ruir  iroUwv  ytvofiinif;  Aia^m  )-dfi.  /ri  H  <at  li  ifyviii, 
iiJl'  MB  4i>  is/ajtiairni  /mw^^ai  ratTW,  ami  iiurilDtiaiii/  .  .  .  irtpi  oiruv  oUU  fi^ 
ir^  r^  (roffrnv  irpii  tfifou  iv  i  tvirw  firl/fiii,  Severftl  /««■>(  mic  ucrllMd  to 
Arielotic  . . .  U70  6i  'UpiuXtiitit  in  ii^ofim  jv  bvnts  rotwe  li  iiariitaii/Tm  i»  rf 
Uptif  nivtvv  'EU4*wii  iri-ia  Ir^  /ti/div  nigl  rijy  adti^in  lextv  'KUi^  ilyta,  , . , 
d^Xm  lAr  if  Kpwiumiaiui  i  imivr^  fimAdtin^it  ri<r>iv  r^  at^maii  ovruv. 

*Cf.  Torpbyiy  on  Ilelen'i  it  noativ  Irot  {0  765).  It  win  mmde  the 
biiii  ot  >  Icgtnd,  enlliely  onknown  to  Homer,  of  a  (oim«t  expedition  of 
the  Gieek*  agftlnat  Troy,  nhen  tbey  landed  by  aiiauke  la  Uyaie,  and  had 
to  return  10  GrcMO  to  r«-a«»cmble  tbclr  force*. 

>  Cf.  Ttiucydidea.  Bk.  I,  ch.  91  'Ata/ilitHn  ri  (m  Soai  Tim  rdrr  imriptx 
Tp/AxtM  nai  oil  roauvrev  rale  TwUfittt  bptait  taTtO^itfihnvt  roif '  BUwk  fa^Tipaf 
irfuv  rdv  irrd^m'  a)(i|nii. 

*  For  the  AiUtlc  orlf la  «(  Ibc  Alrldae,  d.  Tbncydlde*,  BMk  I,  eh.  9. 
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gturendcr  of  Helen— a  demand  which  the  Trojans,  conscious  of 
innocence  in  obiaiiting  her,  indignanlly  refuHed.  Olhcrwise,  who 
of  them  would  have  submitted  to  (he  woes  thus  imminent,  when 
they  could  have  saved  (be  dty  and  themselves  by  surreodering 
Helen?' 

5.  The  Achaeana  were  repulsed  on  their  first  attempt  to  land. 
Homer  admits  thai  Protesilaus  was  killed,  and  his  ship  burned  ;* 
but  the  lasses  of  the  Achaeans  were  far  more  serious  than  tliis. 
They  reluraed  under  cover  of  night,  and,  constructing  a  camp  at 
the  ships,  fortified  it  with  a  wall.'  They  occupied  no  territory 
besides  their  camp,  aa  is  proved  by  two  facts,  which  Homei 
mentions:  Troilue,  a  mere  boy,  was  in  the  habit  of  running  for 
exercise  so  far  from  the  city  as  to  be  ambushed  by  Achilles ;  and 
the  Achaeans  cultivated  the  Chersonese,  and  brought  wine  from 
Lemnos.'  Their  situation  grew  more  desperate,  day  by  day,— 
a  fact  which  not  even  Homer  could  conceal.  The  successes  of 
the  Trojans  at  this  period  are  set  forth  with  much  truth,  though 
unwillingly.  It  is  when  Homer  comet  to  flatter' (he  Achaeans 
that  he  is  plainly  guilty  of  falsehood.  The  dpttrTtiai  of  the 
Achaeans  are  all  fruitless,  and  are  full  of  the  most  absurd  and 
even  impious  inventions. 

6.  It  was  thenceforth  impossible  that  men  so  decisively  beaten 

I  Both  kfgdment  >nd  l>n|uage  arc  Het«dot«an  ;  cf.  Bk.  II,  eb.  no. 

•Ct.  Porphyrj-,  Sehol.  to  O  70'  8-:  i^>npai  Ao  '""''ii'  lUTimi  ftitvr  r^r 
rifiuTtaiUoi'  iraw/duK  imbv  naioutvof.  fiirrltv  olv  Iri  ^iiedti  i  'C^pot  rimiii 
i/inp^ai  rira  riiii  (inrruvt  /t^ut  arnrfpiav  ni'rov  nr  Miy  utraymijevir,  ,  ,  . 
rirrpuriif  iwi  ri/u  toiaiitirv  rain/  liyayi  riv  'lUTn,ni,  ^  oh-»  riv  ^yiiaiva  fJiii^aaSai 
h/^  fii  HuiwavTa  T^  oinfoi'  vain-  ifiviirpa/iiv^, 

*  CI.  ft»  Ihlt  iradllion  thai  th«  wall  wai  n)>d«  neecMary  bj  detest, 
TbncxdidM,  Bk.  I,  cb.  ii.  CLalto  Porphyry  on  M  ioand:5,«ho*e  general 
Idea  Is  identical  with  Arlitolle't  (see  Slrabo,  13,  1,  36],  via.  ibal  ibii  wait 
wa*  a  puie  InveoElon  ol  Hamei.  Cf.  also  Porphyry  on  K  194,  wheie  li 
set  forth  Ariatolle's  iitapia  a*  to  why  Ibe  Achaeau  council  «aa  not  h«ld 
inilde  the  watl, — if  any  tach  wall  existed. 

•Cf.  Thocydide*,  Bk.  I,  ch.  11. 

*Kor  Ihia  ai  a  principle  of  composition,  cf.  Porpfatrry  on  A  ■ :  ifpvvat 
Jlia  ri  offJ  T^  fi^iiot  f/ptaro  rri.  .  .  .  im  ri  iyK^/iia  riiv  'W.^vuu  nSuviiripa 
tioi^By.  iml  ii  IfuXXi  viKurrat  iirofali/ur  robf  'KU^Hit,  ilii'ut  ov  nararplxu, 
ilumierirtiim'  it  nrii  /i^  n&vra  jtOfifCroSo'  ''i>  iatuM  jimli^  So  ercrywlMr* 
■hroughoui  the  ipierilat.  Cf.  Porphyry  on  E  7  and  10.  where  Zolto*  tt 
quoted  aa  chiding  Homer  for  having  portrayed  certain  dctaili  >iav  jr^uf- 
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should  turn  baclc  the  tide  of  fortune*  The  strength  of  the  Myr- 
niidoo!?  alone — grauiing  them  to  have  httheito  held  aloof  from 
war — was  not  adequate  lo  accomplish  this,  and  it  Is  incredible  that 
the  mere  shouting  of  the  singie  iudividual  Achilles  should  have 
done  so.*  Often  must  he  have  engaged  in  the  fighl  before— else 
how  could  he  have  had  any  renown  at  all? — and  yet  nothing 
remarkable  is  recorded  of  him.  The  true  story  of  his  combat 
with  Hector  ia  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  Homeric  version.  How 
could  Achilles  have  been  so  atoiiror  as  to  send  Patroclus  forth 
to  fight,  bidding  him  to  avoid  Hector,  as  if  one  could  choose  his 
adversary  in  a  battle?'  Yet  it  was  ta  this  one, known  to  be  Hec- 
tor's inferior,  that  Achilles  entrusted  his  armor  and  steeds.  How 
is  it  possible  that  Patroclus  could  have  worn  the  armor,  and  yet 
been  unable  to  wield  the  spear?'  Furthermore,  Achilles  himself 
does  not  go,  as  Homer  is  careful  to  emphasize,  because  of  a  cer- 
tain prophecy  to  the  effect  that  be  would  fall.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  a  direct  accusation  of  cowardice.  The  prophecy  is 
deficient,  also,  in  tlmt,  though  coming  through  his  mother.'  it  told 
him  nothing  of  the  fate  which  awaited  f^trodus.  And  yet  Homer 
says  he  loved  Patroclus  as  himself,  and  on  his  death,  no  longer 
cared  to  live.  In  a  word,  this  whole  account  of  Patroclus  is  full 
of  inconsistencies.      Patroclus   is    manifestly  a  supposititious* 

*Cf.  Porphyrj  on  O  56-77:  .  .  .  itapofit^iirai  riv  in^ar^  . , .  hri  *i  ri 
routbra  irpHarrit  (ol  Tftiitf]  upantOv""'^  wort. 

*  Cf.  Porphjrry  on  £  130  :  irriffaviv  »aai  ml  ifUTpev  ti  rtff  ilttiifioliff,  Ct> 
al*a  Potphjrry  on  X  joj  r  true  yUp  {p'/ti  tiryanMifiK)  moalTor  iivpidSat  wifBtn 
'AjtiUriir  Air'oTpr^n':  CI.  tlio  Schol.  A  (UlndoiOio  ^  ^i?- 

*Cf.  Patphjry  onS»(AchillH'gri*tat  the  lidingtof  ratri>clu«'4t*lh)i 
...  tulAof  6i  tfi/eiwitoitny  vin  lUhmriv'AxMii''  wpoiMvai  ri  )ip  ixfii*  Ari 
usHiroJ  ol  mtijfuiioi  niiiiiviii,  rdu  Fc  Oiwafnv  trim  iicpvy  invar  iirtJlafifliiiiiv. 

*  CL  Porphyry  an  11  1401  &<>  rt  mv  fi6>ior  ri  Hviuntiv  obry  Awfyiurrti  Hpu, 
Tuv  &X).uv  apfioniyfur  lin)iMf  MtyoxliM^f  tv  itvtfp^  iripi  'Ofi4om>  (FjMOUDMh 
^■uSai  49SIV  "O/i'ifivi'  rin  &nixnnuiav,  *rX 

*  C(.  Schol.  A  (Dlodotf)  10  X  10,  ii :  iriif  H,  ^ffi,  roiro  irnrva^livf  irapd  rfc 

fUTP^  Inr^Tri  rdv  lUrfiMXov  (I(  riv  irHiiiov  ; 

*  Wbil«  it  i«  uowhera  diilinctly  enuncitied,  there  are  idumbtxiont  ol 
thit  in  the  immenie  mMcol  adverse  crilldim  which  ia  known  [o  havebMs 
diiecled  againtt  S  and  X.  In  the  icbolia  on  (beie  booki  the  name*  ol 
Hegadtde*  and  Ctaiea  aie  eipeclally  ptominDDl.  Cf.  Porphyry  on  V 
1541  bn  Jll  IA  tCv  brXur  (iipr  vXtnnfiivai  nif  iiri  riiv  AirXwi'  atifiaiHVilfovt 
Immrm,  iii'/Jil  rA  (iri  re£r  Tlarpitfjni,  ^  MltraoBai  rd  'A.tiUtlut  irriji  i/ltifiv,  «rit. 
tliTUt  ovK  fv  riv  kai  tim  (nr?«i'  rivil  ivfiivi^a  tit  Mi  AiTuf  jwiieaiv  aiiriy.     CL 
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peiBODsge — iirdaXiiriic — InveDted  by  Homer  merely  to  rob 
Hector  of  ihe  glory  of  having  slain  the  migliiy  Achilles  himself. 
7.  The  deiaits  of  the  combat,  as  given  by  Homer,  are  incredible. 
Achilles,  single-handed,  checks  the  Trojans,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  Achaeana  look  on.  as  if  at  a  theatrical  performance-'  Now  he 
fights  with  the  river,  and  though  well-nigh  exhausted,*  is  not  con- 
quered; now  he  impiously  threatens  Apollo,  and  pursues  him* 
in  order  to  punish  him  for  favoring  the  Trojans.  Though  called 
the  swiftest  of  mortals,  he  yet  cannot  overtake  Hector,'  who,  in 
turn,  acts  most  unreasonably,  refLising  to  heed  his  parents'  prayers 
that  he  should  enter  the  city,  and  then,  stricken  wiih  panic  fear, 
fleeing  around  it."  Athena  comes  forth  from  the  wall  in  the  like- 
ness of  Dciphobus,  deceives  Hector,  and  steals  his  spear.*  In 
short  the  entire  narrative  is  like  that  of  absurd  dreams.' 

aUo  Porphjty  on  A  611 1  dia  ri  r^  IlaTpottlo*  i  "A^iiAfit  ^l^vti;  itifthir  oiiv 
tri  uir'  tMomtiilaii.  .  .  .  iKm  irpovvn'ifaiat  ruiira  i  icoair^  oCmif,  Ira  'A^iUia 
iiiif  ficr"  tiXdjuo  npo^datut  ci;  rir  <r6iiiiav  i{d]tirTa  rov  (liTponAJir.  CI.  For- 
phyiy  on  O  56-77  (prophecy  of  Zodr  altveiiicd  bj  Zenodotuo) :  ^ei  ii  koX 
bri  0  [)AaiXiir^'\  Z.  ra  it  mi  WirpaKXav  . .  .  "Burup  . . .  Ju;  roi>  Aioiro/itvv  -  -  - 
'kxi'k'kka  Eir/Kni<1iJ^  ^yti  itjitlttu  ir/>aAd}v,  i^iiif  npoajfihrra  mu  ilf  tAftr 
ifov  aoiJY'lfinTiKut,  Cf.  Porphyry  on  X  191  t  fviilrat  iia  rf  ri  UtirpinXoii  (hrln) 
ou  i^fiftAini,  II  iia'i  rd  aiiTcm  itrlvv  /tffioeev.  riri{,  ^vlajtaf  lUjtn/Tt{  tlrat  riir 
Kdrpoclof ,  ^(71  /til  Ix"'  ovrdi'  i^Xa. .  . ,  KpirtKi  i"  'o  IIar/i4«Aov  AvnyiMwi' 
dXTf,  ^uc  iffu^v  ''''  ''^°r  loJ  diivai}/  tlnu  i  fitv  'A^fJJjvc  i  ii  TliTptuAat. 

'  Ct.  Porphyty  on  X  36 1  iiiav  ^it^tuc,  irut  i.irty"K  'A^Jlluf  /iiiSttf  naitfl^ 
'Bxfopi  . ,  .  MfyodJi/tTjjt  il  ^1  rnbra  rtivra  "Xae/iaTa  ilrai.  Cf.  also  Schol. 
B  (Dindorf)  to  9  161) :  iXsv  ri  rttiiiK  rtfi.aytt  fiXfiltitvov  itni  rnh  fron^wv 
Utiim  {/arc  ta)  roii(  i/fioit  titiKAbCrir  rob  'A;|r>JJu('  Kai  tt^  fiir  ii^tiav  Toi/ra 
ov  mOavi — ri  yap  iwparrm  ntpi  rin>(  iAJl«f  otfiaridTaQ  ;  /miSavrv  )d|>  iiii/oy  Tdv 
'AjiUh  ini  rob  iroTofjoij  rabta  irio^r""— <'('  '^  '"  '"^o"  '"iiniricra, 

*  CI.  Porpbycy  on  X  1C5:  *ai  ^eiv  ol  iiiv  firinrdcf  aMv  i^n^  fai  iroarrnt 
iiarai'ii"ni,ii6ai  TtoJ>^  trdvy  R/xJrfiicn',  Iv'  Ciairip  hi  Otirpv  vinr  /iiSiova  Kivioji  ird^v 
ktX, 

■Thought  and  langaagc  are  cloia  imita.tloaB  of  Plato;  cf.  Ih«  Kcpnblic. 
III.  391  A. 

*  Cf.  Porphyry  on  X  16$:  fruc  Al,faalv,i  itoAjtiaraTOf  trdtniv  w  mrafjtiifiiva 
Tiv 'Unrtipa  ;  ...  ttpixiipoy  f^  oifTiXljta'  trt  i  fiiv'Axii^^ipi<y6iiaTi,j!Xitv 
*iitiaiKn  viri  Xiv^av,  icrX. 

*  Cf.  Scholiom  A  (Dindorf)  to  X  141.  whtro  (anonymoa*]  diaaati (fact ion 
i*  caprafted  at  the  inconilalcncy  of  hU  heroic  tirmneia  In  vsa.  92-97  wilb 
hi*  thought  of  anrrcndet  and  Unal  Bight. 

*  Cf.  Porphyry  on  X  JJt :  liToniv  ^ei  ■Scdn  oiaav  irXavdi'  t4i>  'Kxropa, 
^These   oTrofii/iara  all   go  bacic  ullimateiy  to  Aiialotle'i  dialiactioa 

between  Ihe  eanona  of  arllitlc  cooittuctlon  for  epic  and  Ihoie  for  dramatic 
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Achillescould  not  have  conquered  Hector,  because,  by  Homer's 
own  thowiog,  he  could  have  had  none  of  the  virtues  claimed  for  him. 
Besides  being  senseless  (ilri(i)ra>].  impious  (iiv(|9^c),  and  even 
without  his  boasted  speed  of  foot — as  has  already  been  shown — 
he  was  also  ioconsistent  (dvv^ioXet)'  in  hb  excessive  grief; 
irascible  (f^iyi'Xet);'  and  even  cowardly  (A(iX<!t).' 

A  brief  portion  of  Oration  XI  is  concerned  with  extra-Homeric 
events.  As  this  portion  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  it  is 
suflicient  tosay  that  Dio  concludes  that  these  also  prove  the  failure 
of  the  Trojan  expedition.  The  Achaeans  selected  the  winter 
season  for  (heir  return  voyage ;  they  returned  singly,  or  in  small 
groups ;  and  almost  every  one  encountered  either  unfaithfulness 
in  wile  or  disloyalty  in  subjects.  The  Trojans,  on  the  contrary, 
were  able  to  send  forth  the  well-known  expeditions  of  Aeneas 
and  Helenus, — a  sure  sign  of  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth, 

Walter  A.  Montgomery. 


poetiy.  Cf.  (he  Poetics,  ch.  XXIV,  x^fxi  x  14  ff.:  /laUof  S  Mlxttai  iv  ry 
liromiig  ril  i'/jiynr  ...  Aia  ri  ^i/  ipar  (i<  riv  (rpdrroi^a.  jrrl  rd  ittpi  i^  'ScrtvMf 
ihi^iv,  tiri  an^v^t  Avra,  )rMa  iv  ^mIv"  "1  fit",  /orurrf  «ai  a(-  iiCtovrtf,  i  SI, 
ivamvuv,  C(.  also  ch.  XXV,  i46ob>6{E.  Th«  critJciimB  of  lh«  combal 
on  the  ilde  of  llie  lupernalural  aic  probably  fiom  McKMlidc*,  the  popll 
«(  Aiiitode  and  (laboiatot  of  Bome  oi  hi*  princJplei  of  cricicttni. 

•Cf.  Porphyry  on  2  9S. 

■  Cf.  Aiiil.  Khol.  Bk.  II,  3,  ijSo  b,  94.  Cf.  >Uo  the  Poitica,  ch.  XV,  S, 
1454  b,  12-15,  where  Achlllei,  ai  dellnealed  by  Homer,  U  taken  ai  (he  type. 

'  Fat  (he  viiw  lha(  hit  inaclivi(y  wa*  du«  (o  cowtrJico,  cf.  Porphr'T  o^ 
A  1  and  II  1:9 1  and  (Ce  Schol.  B  (Dlnd.)  on  II  12$.  C(.  etpecUlly  ScboL 
A  (Dind.)  on  X  188  :  <ni/ir$oii(  An  ii6vi>{  'O/vjpdt  fi^t  inntiiiax^tti  rill  'IbTapa, 
«I  ii  humH  irivrtc  triiptv6^vai  iini  *A^i?.Uuc. 

Doubl  a>  to  Achillea' ptc-«mliienc«  1*  ■«  old  a>  Xenuphan««.  Pldto, 
Zotio*,  Antli(hene>,Craiei,  and  Peraa«u*(cL  Porphyry  on  A  61)  opecially 
cunttlbDtod  to  it.  Arlatotle.in  Kk*.  II  and  III  ol  (he  Khetorlc,  ha* many 
reference*  to  AchiUei  that  sound  a*  if  taken  from  tophittlcal  ^rei. 


THE  USE  OF  ATQUE  AND  AC  IN  SILVER  LATIN. 

As  early  as  1563,  Gabrielle  Faemo,'  in  a  note  to  Cic.  pro  Flacc 
3,  commented  upon  the  difference  in  the  use  of  alque  and  ae. 
Two  centuries  later  Burmann  and  Drakenborch  again  look  up 
the  discussion,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  treatise  after 
treatise  has  appeared.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  ac  a  only 
a  shortened  form  ofa/gue,'  and  that  the  a  of  ac  is  short.' 

As  ac  is  a  shortened  form  of  alyue.  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
alyue  is  the  older  form,  and  that  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  at 
secured  a  firm  foot-hold  in  the  language.  The  usage  of  Plautus 
and  of  Terence  shows  its  growth :  Plaut.  (GoeU  and  Scboell)  in 
four  ptays,  containing  5000  lines,  uses  algue  211  times  (Amph., 
51.  Capt.,  37,  M.  gl.,  51,  Ps.,  7a),  while  ac  is  used  only  seven  times 
(Am.  443,  755;  Capl.  636;  M.  gl.  619.  997,  1252;  Ps.  558);  Ter., 
on  the  other  hand,  uses  alque  310  times  and  ac  66  times.*  From 
this  starting-point  ac  became  more  and  more  widely  used,  until, 
during  the  Silver  Age,  it  occurs  nearly  twice  as  often  as  ai^ue  (cf. 
p.  4i4,t).  In  the  classic  period  the  use  oiac,  as  is  well  known, 
was  restricted.* 

A  number  of  instances  of  ac  before  a  vowel  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  Christian  writers.'  In  Elegiac  poetry  the  use  of  ac  was 
restricted  to  certain  formulae,  as  simul  ac.^  Landgraf  (1.  c.)  says 
that  Cicero  uses  ac  before  c  in  five  passages  (all  before  the  syl- 

■Cf.  Zumpt,  Lat.  Gnm.'p.  163  (Schmidl'i  (nnil.). 

*C(.  Stoli,  FoTmealelire, *  ({46  uid  49;  Llndiaf,  Lkt.  Lta|[.  p.  {98, 
Cb>p.  10,  {Z(  Gcorgo,  L«K.  d.  tat.  Worlf.,  1.  t. 

'  Luc  M  a«ller,  U<  Ke  Mcli.'  p.  416,  boire*er,  tegaidi  (he  a  u  loaf. 
*C(.  E1n«r,  Atn.  Joarn.  Fhil.,  VIII,  p.  4^9. 

*  Landgmf,  not«  40B  to  Reiaig't  Voilci.  ubet  Ut.  Spr.,  cll«a  bal  fi*« 
cxAiaplci  of  ae  before  a  vowel ;  moieoier,  two  oi  Ibcae  ar«  ciKCBiel)' 
doubifat.  In  Plin.  N.  H.XVI,  166  MayboS  icadi  dxr  tt/ii? ;  in  Cell.  i<^  8, 
16  llaru  hat  olgut.  Georjei,  Lex.  i.  lai,  WortC,  citea  Ut.  x\,  24,8  and 
4'i  'Si  3 — both  iocoriecilx  (oc  41, 34.  tS  and  42,  10,  3 — bat  «Ten  here  tli« 
lateat  editions  cliiDinaie  ae. 

*  Ct.  Lac  Muelltr,  D«  Re  Mctr.*  pp.  416  and  50a. 

*  CI,  Hanpt,  Obaerr.  Crit.  p.  355  and  Schalie,  RSm.  E1e|.'  p.  i8> 
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Ubie  £0n-)and  once  before^.  C.  F.  W.  Mudler,  vol.  \\,  i,p.  cU, 
however,  says:  "Cicerooem  ac  ante  c.g,  q  posuisse  noa  credo." 
Caesar,  according;  to  Kraner  and  Doberenx  (note  on  B.  G.  I,  44, 
3J,  uses  ac  belbre  c  only  three  times,  before^  but  once. 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  detennine  the 
exact  use,  range,  and  sphere  of  these  two  jiarticles  in  Silver 
Latin,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  nine  of  the  leading  vritcrs 
of  prose  and  nine  of  poetry  were  examined,  the  latest  Tcubner 
text  being  used  in  each  case  and  the  text  variants  noted.' 

The  general  UHu^e  of  prose  as  contrasted  with  that  of  poetry 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 
rRosK, 
Aiquc 

Veil.  P«ere j8 

Val.  Mix. iss 

Seneca 119 

Petronlus  6l 

Plin.  mai 5})) 

Quinllllan 331 

Tacitn*   ]ia 

riin.  min 74 

SnetODlu* 117 


Total  184T 


A<. 

30* 

7»8 
93» 

42t 

«93 

«7a 

41&4 


Phaedrnt . 
Seneca . . , 
Perniaa  ., 
Lucan . , , , 


10 

46 

■ 9 

Si 


Val.  Flacc 14$ 

Sil.  Iial 403 

Slatiu* tal 

Maiiial    59 

J 1 1 V  c  ti  a] 1 56 

Toial iij: 


Ac. 

2 

109 

fi 

57 

79 

S'S 

107 

I 

S9 

735 


In  tli«  SilvcT  Age  alqut  occur*  ^979  liiii«>=: 37.31 ;  at,  4999  time*^ 
6s.7». 

1.  The  figures  just  given  show  that  during  the  Silver  A);e  ac 
occurs  about  twice  as  often  as  atque. 

2.  Algue,  however,  is  the  favorite  form  in  poetry  (6o.6](),  a  fact 
which  is  possibly  due  to  metrical  convenience,  since  it  shows  ihe 
obvious  gain  of  a  short  syllable.  On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  wider 
useofac  by  the  writers  of  prose  (69.8^)  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  greater  frequency,  in  wrilcrs  of  this  age,  of  nee,  the  corres- 
ponding form  of  neque.  The  preponderance  of  at  in  prose  is  all 
the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  while  aigtie  may  be 
tised  before  either  vowels  or  consonants,  a;  is  not  found  before 
vowels  or  gutturals. 

Seneca  is  the  only  poet  that  shows  a  smaller  number  of  oesm- 
tcaoa  oi tttgtu  {3q.^f,)  than  of««(7o.3]0-    This  is  doubtless  to  be 

'  It  i*  anfotianaie  that  ■  compleie  ttffaralmi  triliiui  tat  evety  writer 
of  the  SIlTir  Ace  i*  not  a*«IUbtc.  In  in  inv«4ligaliOD  ui  Ihittort,  Iha 
kitoolcdgc  of  all  Tariaiiont  In  text  tiadition  i*  an  «t>vioQ«  neceaiiljr. 
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explained  by  his  large  empioyment  of  iambic  rhythm,  which 
is  closely  allied  to  prose. 

3.  Several  prose  writers  show  a  marked  preference  for  the  use 
oJ  «f.'  No  proae  wriler  of  this  period  shows  more  examples  of 
atqttt  than  of  a€. 

4.  Tlie  two  earliest  prose  writers  in  Silver  Latin,  Velleius  and 
Valerius  Maximus  show  about  the  same  percentage  for  these  two 
panicles,  but  in  Seneca  the  break  occurs  with  the  use  of  tttque 
14^  to  ac  Zfti- 

5.  Of  all  the  writers  of  poetry,  Martial  was  most  fond  of  atque, 
using  at  only  once  (9.  Z2, 15),  atque  59  times.  In  the  other  eight 
poets  investigated,  the  opposite  extreme  occurs  in  Seneca,  ac 
"jo-^f.  followed  by  Stlius  Italicus,  ac  43.9^,  and  Lucan,  ac  41)^.* 

Prose  u^age  presents  some  interesting  contrasts  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  letter  which  follows.  Thus  atque  occurs  before^ 
twice.  g(>,  o  77,  c  85.  /  70,  d  45,  a  239,  e  269.  and  i  548  times. 
In  poetr>-  alque  occurs  before  g  twice  (Stat,  and  Mart.), 
I  (cons.)  twice  (Mart.),  b  4  times  (Stat.  Mart.  Juv.  twice), 
n  6  (Val.  Flacc.  Sil.  Stat.  Mart.  Juv.  twice),  k  91  times  and  e  96 
times.  Phaedrus  does  not  use  atque  before  e  and  k,  nor  Persios 
before  i  and  o.  Of  the  consonants,  atque  is  most  frequently  found 
before  i  (35  times),  w  (30),  d  (13),  of  the  vowels,  before  1  (284), 
a  (354),  and  o  (133  times). 

In  prose  at  occurs  least  often  before  j- (4  times),  £  (49  times; 
Plin.  mai.  alone  has  30-35  examples,  cf.  p.  422  f.}.'  Ac  is  found 
most  frequently  before  /  (698),  s  (685),  m  (443),  »  (413).  and  d 
(409  times). 

In  poetry  (K  occurs  least  often  before^(once),t  (3)1^(3  times), 
and  most  frequently  beforei(i3i),/>(i  12), /(84),and»i  (83  times). 
The  usage  of  poetry  shows  a  practical  agreement  with  that  of 
prose  in  that  ac  is  most  frequently  used  before  the  same  three 
consonants^,  s  and  m. 

The  attitude  of  the  writers  of  the  Silver  Age  toward  atque 
before  vowels  and  consonants  may  be  seen  from  the  lact  that 


'  Ae  range*  (rom  86f  In  Seneca,  74.34  in  Suelonin*,  74. i<  in  Ticitii*, 
to  S&74  in  Quiniilian  and  js-jf  in  Pctionlut. 

'Sen.. a9iM'46.dc  1091  Sit. hal., d<)r»'403>^^  3>S •  Lucanid/fur  81, «<57i 
Pirtina.ii'fiH' 9,Br6i  Val.  Flicc  dfji"  ilS.i"??!  ^\M., alqtu  iiX, at  Wi; 
Jnv.,  atqui  156.  te  59:  Pbicdr.,  lUqtit  10,  of  1, 

'  For  il*  ute  beloie  vaweU,  cf.  p.  411,  b. 
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they  use  atque  2319  time*  before  vowels  and  only  662  times  be- 
fore consonants.  In  other  words,  they  used  atqut  about  three 
snd  one-halftimes  as  often  before  a  vowel  as  lieforc  a  consonant. 
The  prose  usage  should  also  be  contrasted  with  the  usage  of 
poetry:  in  prose,  atqut  before  consonants  occurs  498  times (37^), 
before  vowels  (including  A)  1349  times  (733(); '  in  poetry,  on  the 
other  hand,  eUqtu  before  consonants  b  found  164  times  (i4lt), 
before  vowels  (including  k")  970  times  (86^).  Hence  e4que  ia 
used  before  consonants  twice  as  often  in  prose  as  in  poetry. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  exhibit  of  the  frequency  of  at^e 
before  vowels  as  compared  with  its  use  before  consonants : 


Viwh.  COaiaUBU. 

Vglldui  Filercnlii*       51  7 

Valoiu*  Maximu*.  130  %% 

S«a«ca Ill  S 

retrouu* 54  7 

Pllniu»  mmlot    ....  300  119 

QuintilUa 31  j  97 

Tmdtu* 146  66 

Pllniat minor .....      71  1 

Snelooitii 160  57 


POETRV. 

Vavdi. 

Phiedrni to 

SfloecA 3S 

Penlui 8 

Lucftn 74 

Valerius  Flaecu*..  118 

Siliui  Ittlicui 389 

Sialioi 101 

ManUl 31 

JnTCD*] 100 


CODMIIMItl. 

o 
S 
I 

a 

*7 

It 

■o 

%% 
60 


Total :  TOwdk,  1319 ;  cvnaonaoM,  661. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  prose  atqiu  occurs 
least  frequently  before  consonants  in  Plin.  min.  (2.7<),  Seneca 
(6.7^),  and  Petroniu*  (t  1.5^),  and  most  often  in  PUn.  mai.  (43.3]Ot 
Quintilian  (30.1;^),  and  Suetonius  (36.3'0;  in  poetry,  a/^«' before 
consonants  varies  from  no  occurrence  in  Phaedrus,  ^%  in  Siliua 
Italicus  and  9;^  in  Statius  to  i8.6]t  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  37'S]t  in 
Juvenal,  and  47.5)£  in  Martial. 

The  detailed  usage  of  tUque  and  ai  before  the  various  letters  is 
aa  follows:' 

A.  Alque  and  at  before  consonants : 

■  ThU  h  a  tiurbed  departure  from  ilie  osage  of  Sallait.  who  D*e»  ai^ut 
184  lime*  before  CDii«on«at«  and  i%6  llinei  belutc  vowaU.  Cf.  Allied 
Koue'*  Sallaatiana,  iSgi,  a  (■ninary  of  which  it  (oand  in  ArchI*  f.  lal, 
U>.  VIII.p.  IS*. 

*  F«r  the  oiaf  •  of  CicflTo,  Cacaar,  Salluat  and  Li*y  cf.  P.  Siamni.  At 
vad  ttijtu  TOT  contonanteD,  Jahtb.  i.  pbll.  u.  pa«d.  137  (1888),  pp.  171  B. 
aad  lor  Cuitiu*,  Ibid.  pp.  711  f. 
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b;  prose,  atque  2,  ac  63;  poetry,  atqtu  4.  ac  3  times.  Sev«ral 
writers  never  use  aiquei*  Vcllcius  (i).  Valerius  Maximus  (5), 
Seneca,  prose  (18).  Petronius  (i),  Quintilian  (6),  Suetonius  (j), 
while  Plinius  ruai.  uses  atque  once,  ac  ii  times,  Tacitus  al^ue  i, 
ac  15  times.  A(que  does  not  occur  in  poetry  before  Statius  (i); 
elsewhere,  Martia]  (i)  and  Juvenal  (2);  ac  only  in  Seneca,  Lucan 
•nd  Silius  Italicus,  once  in  each  author. 

c  prose,  aique  85,  ac  49;  poetry,  aJqut  15,  ac  3  times.  Plinius 
mai.  takes  a  conspicuous  position  among  all  Latin  authors  from 
the  large  number  of  times  that  he  uses  ac  before  c  (cf.  p.  432  f.). 
Quintilian  uses  o^  before  c  iw\ce,  atqu^  19  times,  the  former  usage, 
as  in  Cicero,  occurring  before  the  syllable  can-  (cf.  p.  422,  a). 

d:  Here  the  contrast  is  marked:  prose,  alqu^  45,  ac  409; 
poetry,  atque  13,  ac  51  times.  Valerius  Maximus,  Seneca  (prose 
and  poetry).  Peironius,  Plinius  mai.,  Phaedrus  and  Persius  never 
use  alqtic. 

/:  prose,  alquc  39,  ac  273;  poetry,  atque  12,  ac  45  times. 
Velleius  uses  ac  13  times,  Plinius  min.  twice,  Seneca  (poetry)  7 
times,  never  atque.  Seneca  in  hi«  prose  uses  aique  once,  ae  la 
times :  Quintiliaa,  atque  3,  ae  38  times,  and  Tacitus  at^ue  7,  ac 
53  limes. 

g:  prose,  atque  6,  ar  4;  poetry,  atque  2,  ac  once.' 

»'(conson.):  prose,  atque  11  (15%),  ac  62(85Jf);  poetry,  atque  2 
{8j(),  11^23(92)0.  Atque  hetoTC  i(con5on.)  occurs  only  in  Martial. 
Tacitususeso/r^uf  once, Of  16  limes;  Seneca  (prose)  and  Suetonius 
«ach  use  ac  10  times,  11/^0  never ;  Quintilian  uses  a/que  before 
ieiunam.  i,  4,  5,  ieiuiti,  a,  25,  i,  ieiuHum,  2, 8, 9,  but  has  ac  ieiunx, 
10, 2, 17. 

/:  prose,  atque  36  {n.^f),  ae  281  {SS.j^);  poetry,  atque  16 
(25.8!f),  ac  46  (74.2^).  In  prose,  then,  ac  before  /  is  far  more 
common  than  atque ;  atque,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  used  more  than 
twice  as  often  in  poetry  a»  in  prose.  The  following  authors  never 
use  atque:'  Velleius  (6),   Plinius   min.  (6),  Lucan  (3),  SiUus 


'The  nunib«t  a(  occutreaee*  o(  m  !•  placed  in  pMenihcic*  after  the 
name  oE  eicb  luihoi. 

*  Neu«,  Fortoenkhrc',  II,  p,  955,  cite*  7  pusagei  from  Cicero  and  4  tiom 
Ctesx.     F'or  occuitcnce*  la  Eh«  Silver  A^e,  *ee  p.  413, 

■The  same  plin  of  placing  the  numbgr  of  occurrence*  of  w  in  paienthe- 
•ea  after  the  nxme  of  each  author  !■  followed  la  the  diaeuiilon  el  each 
letter. 
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Italicus  (a8).  Seneca  (prose)  uses  aiyue  onty  once,  ac  $i  times,  jo 
his  poetry  al^e  but  once,  ac  7  times.  Tacitus'  preference  is  no  less 
dearly  marked:  atque  but  3  times,  ac  74  times.  JuveiMl  and 
Martial,  however,  use  aiqut  before  /  more  frequently  than  aci 
Juvenal,  aique  8  times,  tu  twice.  Martial,  atquc  4  times,  ac  never. 
In  Pctronius  we  find  aique  used  3  times,  ac  twice.  The  ratio  in 
Plinius  mill,  is  as  19:71,  in  Quimilian,  5:28,  in  Suetonius,  3:18,  and 
in  Persius,  1:7. 

«:  prose,  atqtu  31  (6,5)(),  ac  443  (g.i-sit);  poetry,  «/y«  20 
(1^%).  ac  83  (8i)().  Id  poetry  atque  is  used  about  three  limes  as 
often  as  in  prose.  The  rollowingauthorsneverusen/^f :  Velleius 
(8).  Petronius  (18),  Plinius  min.  (10),  and  Silius  Italicus  (32). 
Seneca  (prose)  shows  a  marked  fondness  for  ac  before  m,  usingf 
it  90  times,  while  we  find  algue  only  3  times.  This  is  also  true  in 
the  case  of  Tacitus  who  uses  ac  103  times,  alque  but  twice. 
Plioiua  mai.  uses  alque  15  times,  nc  96  times;  in  Quintilian  the 
figures  are  8:36,  in  Suetonius,  3:6i,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  7:9,  in 
Statins,  3:13,  and  in  Juvenal,  4:11. 

i»:  prose,  alqtu  37  (8.2^),  «f  413  {9'-8sO:  poetry,  alyue  6 
(8.7iO.  ^  63  (9l-3)()-  The  usage  of  poetry  and  that  of  prose 
nearly  balance  each  other.  The  following  authors  never  use 
atyue:  Velleius  (7).  Pctronius  (15),  Plinius  min,  (33),  Suetonius 
(97),  Seneca,  in  poetry  (7),  Persius  (i),  Lucan  (9);  the  following 
use  it  but  once:  Seneca,  in  prose  (31),  Tacitus  (79),  Valerius 
Flaccus  (9),  Silius  Italicus  (31).  The  fact  that  Quintilian  uses 
algtte  4  times,  ac  39  times,  Tacitus  a/ytte  once,  ac  79  limes,  and 
Suetonius  alqiic  never,  ac  97  times,  indicates  the  marked  prefer- 
ence for  the  use  of  ac  before  n  which  is  noticeable  in  all  the  writers 
of  the  Silver  Age. 

p:  Here  the  contrast  is  again  marked :  prose,  o/^u^  7o(9->90 
ae  698  (90.9^);  poetry,  algue  8  C^JSS).  «^  ti2  C93-3!^).  Boeh 
p«ose  and  poetry  decidedly  prefer  the  use  of  ac  before  p.  This 
preference  is  further  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  following 
authors  never  use  atque,  while  they  employ  ac  with  great  fre- 
quency as  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicate:  Valerius  Maximus 
(47),  Seneca,  in  prose  (lOo),  in  poetry  (12).  Petronius  (9),  Plinius 
nin.  (39),  and  Silius  Italicus  (47)-  The  ratio  nf  algue  toac  in 
Plinius  mai,  is  36:144.  in  Quintilian,  15:63,  in  1'acitUF,  6:156,  in 
Suetonius,  9:119.  in  Lucan.  1:5.  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  a:ii,  in 
Statins,  1:37,  in^Martial,  1:0  and  in  Juvena),  3:10. 
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r:  prose,  tdguc  17  (6.6!(),  ae  340  (9M50 !  poetry.  «''?'«f  H 
(30.4)t),  a<r  3a  (69.6^).  In  prose  therefoT«,  ac  is  preferred  before  r. 
The  following  writers  use  only  a^,  the  figures  in  parentheses 
showiog  the  number  of  occurrences;  Vdleius  (7),  Valerius 
Maximus  (14),  Seneca,  io  prose,  (43),  Plinius  min.  (9),  and  Lucan 
(3).  Plinius  mai.  uses  atqiu  5  times  and  ac  73  times,  Qiiiniiiian. 
atque  8,  ac  31,  Tacitus,  a/yK^  once,  ut  33,  and  Siliua  Italiciis.  a/^^ 
3,  9e  15  times.  The  preference  for  ac  is  marked  in  every  writer 
of  this  age  except  Valerius  Flaccus,  ^i}ue  twice,  ac  twice,  Stalius, 
ac  once,  aique  once,  and  Juvenal,  who  reverses  the  usage, 
employing  atqiu  6  times  and  ac  4  times. 

t :  A  simitar  preference  for  ac  occurs  with  this  letter,  the  excess 
being  even  greater  than  with  r;  prose,  atqtu  35  (4.9<^),  <u  685 
(95'ii<);  poetry,  alque  25(170,  ac  121  (83i<)'  Prose  writers 
prefer  eu  to  atque  before  s  in  the  ratio  of  95 : 5.  Alque  is  never 
used'  by  Velleius  (18),  Seneca,  in  prose  (117).  in  poetry  (15), 
Petronius  (6),  Plinius  min,  (45),  and  Persiu8(2).  ValeriuB  Majti- 
mus  uses  atque  but  once,  ac  31  limes ;  in  Plinius  mai.  the  ratio  is 
15:  144,  in  Quintilian,  11:  76,  in  Tacitus,  1:  133,  in  Suetonius, 
7:  116,  in  Luotn,  i  :8,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  4:  18,  inSilius  Itaiicus, 
2:58,  and  in  Statins,  3:  16.  Martial  and  Juvenal  are  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  former  using  atque  7  times,  <t(  but 
once,  and  the  latter  atque  S  times,  ae  3  times. 

/:  prose,  alque  41  (11.3^),  etc  322  (88.7SO;  poetry,  atque  12 
(13.5O,  ac  84  (87.5^).  As  with  n  and  r  the  usage  of  prose  and 
that  of  poclry  almost  balance  each  other,  each  showing  a  prefer* 
ence  for  ac  before  t,  Atque  was  never  used  by  the  following 
writers:  Velleius  (8),  Valerius  Maximus  (32),  Seneca,  in  prose 
(60},  in  poetry  (15^,  Petronius  (6),  Persius  (i),  Lucan  (11).  Silius 
Itaiicus  (36).  Plinius  min.  uses  alque  once,  of  13  times,  Sueto- 
nius, atque  once,  ac  39  times,  and  Statlus,  a/que  once,  ae  13  times. 
Atque  before  /  does  not  appear  in  prose  before  Plinius  mai.  who 
uses  it  17  times,  ac  58  limes.  Following  Plinius.  Quintilian  uses 
aique  5  times,  ac  35  times,  Tacitus  atque  17  times,  ae  80  times. 
Alque  in  poetry  appears  as  early  as  Seneca  who  uses  it  twice,  ae 
30  times,  and  reappears  in  Valerius  Flaccus  who  uses  it  3  times, 
ac  8  times.  Here,  again.  Martial  and  Juvenal  depart  from  the 
prevailing  usage,  the  former,  using  only  atque,  and  but  once, 


*  The  Sgurei  (or  ae  »e  (Iven  In  paicnlhefes. 
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while  in  the  Utter  auibor  the  two  almost  balance,  aigue  being 
used  5  limes,  ae  6  times. 

v.  prose,  ai^t  33  (g.ijt),  ac  328  (Qagjt);  poetry,  aique  11 
CI435*)'  *"  ^^  (85-7).  The  preference  for  at  before  f  is  more 
decided  in  prose  than  in  poetry.  Atque  was  nc^'cr  used  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  (33),  Petronius(4),  Phaedrusfz),  Statins  (i:),  and 
only  once  by  VcUcius  (ii>,  Seneca,  in  prose  (56),  in  poetry  (11), 
and  Valerius  Flaccus  (to).  Plinius  mai.  uses  atque  9  times,  ac 
70  times;  for  Quintilian  the  proportion  is  9:44,  for  Tacitus,  4:76. 
for  Plinius  min.,  3:9,  for  Suetonius,  6:35,  for  Silius  Italicue,  3:19 
and  for  Juvenal,  3:7.  Martial  alone  uses  at^ut  more  frequently 
than  ac,  though  he  uses  atqtu  only  twice  and  doea  not  employ  at. 

What  was  the  factor  that  determined  whether  alqiu  or  oc 
should  be  used?  Was  it  nn  inherent  difference  in  the  significa- 
tion of  these  two  forms  or  did  the  consonant  which  followed  settle 
the  question?  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  usage  of  prose  alone 
should  be  considered  and  this  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tones.  The 
exact  usage  of  the  lending  stylists  of  this  age  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  statements: 

Seneca  (prose)  never  uses  tUque  before  the  following  conso- 
nants:' before  *  (18),  ^(89),  p  (100),  r  (43),  s  (117).  /(to).* 
Tacitus,  before  1^, has  d/^ufonce,a£  1 5  times. before  m,a/f»^  twice, 
ac  103  times,  before  n,  alque  once,  ac  79  times,  before  /,  atque  6, 
ac  156  times,  before  r,  atque  once,  ac  33  times,  before  *,  atque 
once,  ac  132  times.  Plinius  min.  never  uses  atque  before  d  (is), 
1  (30>  P  (39)  ^^^  '  (43)-  Velleiiis  before  s  has  only  ac,  18  times. 
Valerius  Maximus  never  uses  atque  before  d  (44).  p  (47),  /  (33), 
t>  (33).  Suetonius  never  has  alque  before  consonantal  1  (10).  or  n 
(97).  In  view  of  these  results  and  the  additional  fact  that  in  the  prose 
of  this  period  aique  is  used  45  times  before  d,  ae  409  times,  36 
times  before  l,ac  281  times,  and  that  before  h,  o/^h;  occurs  in  8.7^ 
of  the  cases,  before  p^  in  9.1)^,  before  r,  in  6.6^,  and  before  j,  in 
only  4.9^,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
choice  of  atque  or  ac  was  determined  by  the  consonant  which 
followed,  la  the  case,  however,  of  monosyllabic  conjunctions, 
adverbs,  and  prepositions,  ac  alone  was  used.  Atque  nen  is  found 
first  in  Plinius  mai.;  *  atque  ti  occurs  in  Sen.  Ep.  102,  12  (245). 

■  Tke  number  of  acCDrTAncea  of  or  !•  {IvM  In  parCDlhctM. 

■  Baforc/h«  uaoa  at  6a  timet,  atqut  onc«. 
■C(.  Scbnalt,  L*(.  itd!.'  |x  34a. 
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B.  a)  Alque  before  vowels: 

t.  Atque  ill  prose  was  used  most  frequently  before  the  vowel 
i  (548  times) ;  before  e  it  occurs  269  times,  before  d,  239  limes, 
before  «,  130  times  and  before  e,  77  times. 

2.  In  poetry  also  alque  was  used  most  frequently  before  the 
vowel  r  (384),  then  before  a  C254).  <>  (133).  c  (96)  and  w  (91). 

3.  Atque  was  used  by  Ptinius  niai.  59  times  before  e,  37  of  the 
cases  occurring  before  efiam. 

4.  In  prose,  aiqtte  occurs  before  A  85  times,  in  poetry.  112 
times.' 

5.  la  every  prose  writer  except  Flinius  min.  atque  was  used 
most  frequently  before  i.  In  this  writer  e  leads  with  31  instances, 
followed  by  i  with  21. 

6.  Plinius  min.  is  the  only  prose  writer  who  does  not  u*e  atque 
before  tf,  Persius  the  only  poet.' 

b)  Ac  before  vowels  r 

Here  but  one  certain  example  occurs  m  Silver  Latin ;  Plinius 
mai.  II,  §174  has  ac  ardua  with  no  variants.  In  XVI,  §336, 
Delie6sen  reads  ac  in,  but  MayhofT  writes  auf  with  D,*  In 
XXIX,  §50  again,  Deilefsen  reads  ae  una,  Mayhoff  denarii  una. 
In  Seneca  two  bracketed  passages  occur,  N.  Q.  2,  31,  i  ae  in- 
taesis  and  Dial.  7,  33,  3  ac  amisso.  Ncuc,  Formealehre,  II,*  p. 
956,  cites  Quint-  12,  10,  77  ac  oraiorem.  This  is  the  reading  of 
Spalding,  but  Halm  reada  net  and  Meister,  following  Haupt, 
omits  the  conjunction. 

C  Special  consideration  of  uf  before  c,  g  and  q : 

The  writers  of  the  Silver  Age  used  ac  before  gutturals  much 
more  frequently  than  the  writers  of  the  best  period,'  but  as  early 
as  Livy  we  find  exceptions  to  the  classical  rule.  H.  J.  Mueller* 
says  that  Livy  in  the  first  decade  uses  ac  before  gutturals  43 


'^AtjMt  ocear*  only  once  ekcli  in  Phiedrus,  Peisiua,  and  MaitUI. 

*A»  I  and  I  ira  both  piUtal  vowcIb  and  tha  1  of  itr^Kf  shoil,  and  as  Quln- 
lilian  IX,  4,  34,  in  ipealcing  of  the  "Tocaliuinconcutiu*"  says,  "minima  «» 
in  duabui  btedbus  oEFcnalo,"  one  arould  cxpict  a/yu<  to  be  ua«d  more  tie- 
qnently  before  /and  (  than  before  the  guiiural  lowela  sandu.  The  leaalls 
of  my  inrealigitlon  lubslanliale  thii  theory,  (01  In  ptottc  and  poetry  al^Hi 
wai  used  S3Z  times  before  1,  365  tjmea  before  /,  in  all  1197  liiuBa,  on  the 
olhcT  hand  210  times  before  f  and  :ii  limes  before  «,  In  all  431  limes  or 
approximately  one'lhird  as  oftes. 

*Cf.  p.  4.3. 

*  Cf.  H.  J.  HnellST,  Z.  (.  d.  GW.  188S,  XIV,  lol  IT. 
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tines,  of  which  19  are  before  the  syllable  eon,  aod  in  the  other 
books  5  times,  all  with  the  same  syllable.' 

1.  Ac  before  c. 

Ltician  Mueller,  De  Re  Meir,'  p,  502,  cites  <ic«»f/ in  Juvenal  9, 
40,  but  Fricdlaender,  Jahn-Buecheler  and  Weidner  all  read  et 
cevel.  Seneca  has  but  one  example,  Dial.  8,  3,  1  ac  cot-;  Quin- 
tihan  two.  5,  14.  31'  and  10,  i,  48,  each  before  eon-;  Tacitus  five, 
Agr.  10,  6  ac  caelo,  31,  6  ac  cfin-,  40.  11  ac  com-,  Hist.  4,  id,  33* 
ac  caeeo,  Ann.  12,  47,  12;  Suetonius  (Roth)  five,  Caes.  49  ac 
Curie,  Aug.  40  ac  eomitiis,  Cal.  17  ae  eonthylii,  ib.  50  ac  circa, 
Claud.  i\  ac  ceniurionibus.^ 

Plinius  mai.  is  conspicuous  among  all  writers  of  Latin  literature 
in  the  number  of  times  that  he  uses  ac  before  a  word  beginning 
with  c.  His  works  show  17  certain,  13  probable  and  5  doubtful 
examples. 

a.  The  17  certain  examples  (witlioul  variants)  are:  l\.  lot  ac 
Castori;  VII.  168  acciborum;  XI.  23oac  ciborum  ;  XII.4,3ac 
cypiro;  XV.  77  ac  comitio;  XVI.  6oac  colore;  71  ac  Cytoriis; 
76accandida;  XVII.  253*0 cinere;  XVUI-jgac  cicer;  XIX.42 
ac  contumacem;  XX.  15  ac  coxendicum;  XXX.  117  ac  cetcrius; 
XXXV.  sac  circumfcrunt;  80 accurate;  XXXV J.  79  ac  cepas; 
XXXVII.  4  ac  colore. 


*  In  tb«  Jtd  dacadc,  l]Oire**T.  IJrjr  u*e*  lu  b«[»r«  <-«<«■  3  ((»•■,  M,  30,  4  i 
38,  11 1  47.  3;  befofe  gl-  11,  ta  4;  before  ^r-  27,  17,  10  {M.  M.)t  »S, 
4a,  19 ;  before  nl-  16, 17.  16. 

*  Omitted  bjr  Ncoc,  Fgrmcnlebie,  II',  p.  9J6. 

•In  HUt.  4,St,  13  H>lm<  r«ad«  4U  tsitt,  but  in  hi*  41I1  cdlllon  h«  lua 
cli*nged  this  to  el  cMcg,  which  is  the  T«ad<ng  of  Meiset  in  the  Bailvt- 
Orelll  edition.  In  the  two  olh«t  unccilain  p&MaEc*,  Ann.  1,  ft,  lo  Nipper- 
day  Tiidi  oe  <tkartti.  Halm*  atit  cekerlti,  Ann.  11,  4,  3  Kippordsy  at 
f<nM,  Halm*  at  tama. 

*A*  it  well  known  the  icxt  of  Sueloniu*  i*  in  ■  daploiibl*  condlilon. 
TtiiouKh  the  kindnei*  of  Pio(«ttor>  Smillt  and  Howard,  of  Ilarvkcd  Uni- 
Tertiiy,  1  am  able  to  gi*c  ■  conspectus  o(  the  rcaJisgt  in  (bo  above  pat- 
•ages:  Cac>.  49.i<  V*  V'  V<  Pm.  jSot,  d^  A,  at  Par.  6116,  a  Pai.  sSoi  ', 
Cal.  17  «  V"  Par.  6116,  Par.  jBoi,  at  A,  Par.  58OJ;  Cal.  jo-w  V»  Par. 
S3oi,«.^A.  d/ Pat.  6116,  Far.  5S01 1  Claud,  ti  w  V°  A  Far.  6116,  Par.  5801, 
Far.  ^0^  (Hei«  A=Par.  6115  (Uemtnianus)  aaec.  IX  Eair.,  Par.  6titi 
■aec  XII,  Par.  jSoi  ia«c.  F,  Par.  3801  aaec.  XIVj  Vo=Val.  Lat.  1860  aaec^ 
XIV  ln,j  V»=V«I.  \M.  j3to  aaec  XIV  In,;  V  '  =  Val.  Lai.  1904  aaec.  XI. 
XII,  bni  eaiending  oDly  10  p.  lao,  14  of  Roib'f  edition.) 
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b.  The  probable  examples  (read  by  both  Dctlcrsen  and  May- 
boflT)  are:  VIII.  323  ac  conchylia;  X.  120  ac  dbis;  X],  331 
ac  cetera ;  XIV,  45  ac  Corinthum  ;  XV.  10  ac  cellts ;  XVIII.  305 
a:  Cerimhi ;  XXV,  119  ac  ceteris;  141  ac  contraliit;  XXX,  55 
accute;  XXXIV.  iiS  ac  Cadmcae;  t6o  ac  compescit ;  XXXV. 
I II  ac  concinniis ;  XXXVII,  173  ac  contra, 

c  Read  by  Detlclsen  alone :  II.  319  ac  circumcisura,  Ac  D  *, 
«,  IV.;  XI,  233  ac  cervorum  D'.  ad  MR.  at  Mayhoff;  XVI.  103 
ac  toactae  ED.  bae  Mayhoff;  XXVIIl.  187  ac  Cinere  V,  Mayhoff 
omi'^  connective ;  XXXII,  24  ac  calcularuni  BS.  el  Mayhoff. 

In  Plinius  min.  Pan,  30,  Keil  in  ed.  min.  reads  ac  dementi,  but 
in  ec.  mai,  changed  the  reading  to  ac  deiinenti. 

In  poetry  there  are  but  three  examples,  all  with  text  variants: 
Seieca  Troad.  850  ac  carens  {ac  Both.,  aww),  Valerius  Flaccus  4, 
411  ac  caeci  (Saevi  V),  Slatius  Theb.  i2,  33  ac  ceteri  (ac  I*.  <!/<»). 
In  each  case  ac  is  read  in  the  latest  Teubner  text. 

Summary:  ac  before  c  in  prose:  Seneca  once,  Quintilian  twice, 
Tacitus  5  times,  Plinius  mai.  30-35  times,  Suetonius  5  times;  in 
poeiry:  Seneca  once,  Valerius  Flaccua  once,  and  Stalius  once; 
profe  43-48  times,  poetry  3  (?)  limes. 

2,  Ac  before  jf,' 

This  occurs  4  limes  in  prose,  once  in  poetry:  Seneca  Ep.  13. 3, 
9  (ac  gr-),  Plinius  mai,  11.  135  (ac  gelida),  XXXIV.  114  (ac  ge- 
naruin,  Deilefsen.  Mayhoff  c/ with  C).  Tacitus  Ann.  12,  64,  13  (ac 
Gniel).  and  Silius  Ilalicus  10,  363  (ac  gelidis). 

5.  Ac  before  q* 

Plinius  mai.  h.-is  4  examples  with  no  text  variants,  II.  300  (ac 
quinquagies),  206  (ac  quicc|uid),  X,  157  (ac  quaedam),  XXXHI. 
29  (ac  quod)  ;  in  XXV.  31  Deilefsen  reads  ac  quale,  but  Mayhoff 
aul  with  NC*  One  example  occurs  in  poetry,  Valerius  Flaccus 
7,  367  (ac  queni), 

D.  The  usage  of  Tacitus  shows  some  noteworthy  phenomena: 

i)  AtijHC  before  consonants.* 

While  Tacitus  uses  alque  most  frequently  in  the  Aooales  (41 


Hatpet'a  Lat,  Diet,  layi :    "  Uetore^,  at  doei  not  occur." 
'Bifore  1^1  ac  docs  not  occur,"  la  quoted  from  Hargxt's  Lai.  Diet. 
■Plinius  mai.  uici  aiqui  alto  before;  In  II.  3S.  XXIL95,  XXXIII.  46, 
XXXVI,  S.     These,  with  Martial   11,  71,  3,  (orm  the  only  ciUiiona  o(  the 
utage  Irom  Silver  Latin. 
*Gerber  and  Greet,  lea.  Tac.,  omtt  Ann.  j,  ifi^  4  (biter«  4\  and  4, 19,  5. 
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times  out  of  tSo),  in  the  Historiac  he  uses  it  but  once  5,  t2,  8, 
Mid  in  his  minor  works  only  3  times,  Agr.  16,  i  in  the  formula 
"hia  alquc  talibiia."  Dial.  15,  ^  and  18,  25.  In  the  following 
t&ble,  the  prepoaderance  of  ac  (T^jt)  is  noteworthy : 

MqiW  M 

Anoales ...iSo  3S9 

HUloriKc 6>  30a 

Gcrmania 7  48 

AgricoU *r  IM 

Ulilogu* ij  54 

Tool  :  atque  iiji,  at  S93. 

»)  At^e  before  vowels  occurs  before  1,  139  times  {Aim. 
81.  Hist.  31,  Germ.  3.  Agr.  7,  Dial.  7),  before  a,  50  tines 
(Ann.  33.  Hist.  t6,  Germ,  i,  Agr.  6,  Dial.  4),  before  o, 
straDgc  to  say,  24  times  (Ann.  13,  Hist.  5,  Germ.  t.  Agr.  5),  befcre 
*.  21  times  (Ann.  10.  Hist,  6,  Germ.  2,  Agr.  2,  Dial.  i).  beforeu, 
II  times  (Ann.  7.  Hist.  2,  Agr.  2)  and  before  h,  11  limes  (Ann  5, 
Hist.  I,  Agr.  4.  Dial.  i). 

3)  Ac  occurs  most  fre<iuently  before  /,  156  times  (Ann.  74, 
Hist.  54,  Germ.  9,  Agr.  13,  Dial.  6),  before  »,  138  times  (Ann.  57, 
Hist.  44,  Germ.  6.  Agr.  31.  Dial.  10),  and  before  m.  i02  tiaics 
(Ann.  50,  Hist.  26,  Germ.  4,  Agr.  17,  Dial.  5).  It  is  found  least 
often  before  g,  only  once  (Ann,),  before  e,  5  times  (Ann.  i,  Hist. 
I,  Agr.  3).  and  before  b,  14  times  (Ann.  5,  Hist.  4,  Genu.  3, 
Dial.  3). 

4)  Ac  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  Annales,  Hisioriae,  and 
Germjnia  beforehand  j,  in  the  Agricola  before  j  (31)  and  w  (17), 
and  in  the  Dialogu.t  before  J  (10)  and  v  (10),^  being  third  with 
6  occurrence». 

5)  GerbcrandGreef  say  ofat:  "  longe  frequenllssima  est  parti- 
cula  ante  liqnidas  et  litteras  s,  v."  A  more  exact  statement  is  that 
ae  occurs  most  frequently  before  p  (156  times),  before  s  (132). 
before  m  (103),  before  /  (80),  before  »  (79),  before  v  (76)  and 
before  /  (74), 

SUMMASY : 

i)  In  the  Silver  Age.  atque  -.ac  ;:  37.4 :  62.6. 

3)  Alqut  ID  prose:  tUgue  in  poetry  ::  62:38. 

3)  In  Seneca  (prose)  ac  comprises  86<£,  in  Tacitus  74.1  <,  in  Suc- 
tonius74.3^,  in  Plinius  mai.63.8!t,  in  Pliniusmin.69.9^,inQuintiUan 
56.7)(,  in  Petronius  53.3J(,  in  Velteius  67.8](,  and  in  Valerius 
Maxim  us  66.ij(. 
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4)  In  Martial  ae  is  used  but  once,  9,  29, 15,  and  in  Phaedrus 
AC  comprises  16.7^,  in  Juvenal,  rj.0.  in  Slalius,  Z3.$^.  in  Valerius 
Ftaccus,  35-3lt.  in  Persius,  40)C,  in  Lucan,  41^,  in  Silius  Italicus, 
4^9^.  and  ill  Seneca,  70.3^. 

5)  In  prose  ac  occurs  most  frequently  before  /  (698),  s  (685), 
and  m  (443);  in  poetry,  before^  (iai),/(iia), /(84),  and  m  (83). 

6)  Ac  before  c:a)  in  prose:  Seneca  once,  QuintiHan  twice, 
Tacitus  5  limes,  Suetonius  5  times,  while  PHnlus  mai.  shows  the 
extraordinarily  targe  number  of  30-35';  b)  in  poetry:  Seneca, 
Valerius  Flaccus  and  Statius  once  each. 

7)  y4c  before^:  Seneca(epist.). Tacitus  and Silius  Ilalicus once 
each,  Plinius  mai.  once  or  twice. 

8)  Ac  before  q :  Plinius  mai.  4  times,  Valerius  Flaccus  once. 

9)  Of  ac  before  a  vowel  there  is  but  one  certain  example 
(Plin.  mai.  II.  174),  though  Detleisea  writes  it  in  two  other 
passages  of  Pliny. 

10)  Alque  was  used  three  and  one-half  limes  as  often  before 
vowels  as  before  consonants. 

1 1)  Atque  was  used  most  frequently  before  1  (54S)  and  €  ( 269) 
in  prose,  and  before  1  (384)  and  a  (354)  in  poetry. 

1 3)  The  choice  of  atque  or  ac  before  consonants  was  deter- 
mined  by  the  character  of  the  consonant  which  followed. 


Tb>  CoLUca  ot  Tsa  Cm  o>  Haw  Ho*x. 


Emorv  B.  Lease. 


■  Se«  p.  4t>  f. 


INDICATIVE   QUESTIONS  WITH  ^4  AND  Ipa  «.' 

The  first  half  of  section  1603  of  Goodwin's  grammar  rexds  ss 
followa:  "The  principal  direct  interrogative  panicles  are  ipa 
and  (chiefly  poetic)  ij.  These  imply  nothing  as  to  the  answer 
expected ;  but  ipa  dv  implies  an  affirmative  answer  and  Ifu  ^q  a 
negative  answer."  The  form  of  these  stutemenia  leads  one  to 
believe  that  lipa  itlj  is  a  common  prose  construction, and,  conse* 
<]ucntly,  that  the  number  of  examples  oi  Ipn  iiii  vn  classical 
prose  exceeds  the  number  of  If's.  whereas  just  the  reverse  is  true. 
In  section  1015  of  Hadley-Allen  the  sentence  Ipa  /ili  6iatidXXt-r^ 
ti(€M:  is  dtedwiihout  a  hint  as  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  2pa  fiq  eith«r 
in  prose  or  poetry.  Kiihner,  587,  11,  speaks  only  of  fiq  and  has 
only  three  words  on  this:  "erst  sdt  Aeschylus,"  though  to  be 
sure,  in  587,  14,  he  says  that  ipa  occurs  "erst  in  der  nachhome- 
rischen  Sprache."  AH  other  grammars,  both  German  and  English, 
are  as  silent  on  this  subject  as  Kiihner.  The  lexicons  either 
(iifnish  little  information  or  are  misleading.  (Cf.  Amcr.  Joum.  of 
Philol.  Ill,  515  and  XIX.  233.)  Commentaries  show  as  little 
sense  of  proportion  in  respect  to  the  usage  of  these  interrog- 
ative particles  as  (he  grammarians. 

Dyer  on  Apology  25  A  remarks  that  "  questions  with  i.^  take  a 
neg.  answer  for  granted,"  and  on  Crito  44  E"ipa  ^  looks  for  a 
ncg.  answer,  but  it  may  also  convey  an  insinuation  that  in  spile  of 
the  expected  denial  the  facts  really  would  justify  an  affirmative 
answer."  There  is  no  intimation  of  the  limitations  of  both  fii  and 
Spa  fi^.  On  ipa  M^  in  Memorabilia  II.  6,  34  Winans  has  nothing  to 
say;  on  IV, 2,  loherefersto  the  grammars  of  Goodwin  and  Hadlcy; 
and  on  f>q  in  IV,  2,  12  to  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses  46  n.  4, 


>  Mr  attention  «i  firit  dir«ci«d  to  this  tubjtcl  by  Dt.C  W.  K.  Millar, 
wfao  polnied  out  lo  me  Ibc  txc  use  o(  M  i^fi^  M)  ■■  ■«  inlcrrogaCive 
P«fticl«  in  Classical  Greek,  and  (old  me  (hat  aa  the  leaolt  oE  oti«aT*«tia»s 
In  Ihli  diTCClionhe  felt  ceitalii  lliil,  with  ibe  cxcepllaft  ol  perhaptatolitaiy 
example  in  DemoatbencB,  the  conitraction  wat  not  found  in  Ihi  Attic 
oiatoia,  and  that  flato  wii  about  the  onl]>  proae  wrllet  Ibai  employed  it  to 
any  noiewoftby  eitenl. — J.  E.  II. 
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where,  he  remarks.  "  another  interpretation  is  given,  however, 
reading  hvva^ai.  with  Kijhn.  and  several  MSS."  But  Goodwin 
reads  tv»m)nai  in  the  edidoa  of  1890  (368). 

With  the  exception  of  three  examples  in  Xeaophon,  Zpa  f^n  does 
not  occur  in  prose  outside  ofFIato;  and  in  the  2443  pages  of 
the  extant  works  of  this  author  (Teubner  text)  only  ten  examples 
of  the  construction  are  found,  two  of  tliese  being  in  spurious 
dialogues  (Anterascae  and  De  Viriute).  The  Pliaedo  contains 
three  of  the  remainder ;  two  of  these  may  be  counted  as  one — 
64  C,  where  ipa  fi^  Skko  n  li  is  used  and  then  repeated  in  toto  in 
resuming  the  question ;  the  third  is  found  in  103  C.  The  remain- 
ing five  are  distributed  as  Ibi  lows:  Crito44  E,  Parmenides  163C, 
Charmides  174  A.  Lysis  213  D,  Republic  405  A.  The  indicative 
is  used  in  all  the  examples  except  the  second  one  of  Fhaedo64C| 
which  has  the  subjunctive,  like  the  examples  of  simple  fuf  in 
cautious  questions.' 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  interrogative  particle  IpB, 
alone  and  combined  with  ot.  yi,  otr  and  ;ti/,  in  the  dialogues  of 
Plato  may  be  seen  from  the  following  conspectus  : 
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■  Goodwin  (M  T  aCB>  and  Wabcr  cit«  kit  ib«  exampln  except  Craiylu 

' iff  lAo  <ni  [n 'D)  i\  CDUDlid  twica.     Hcnc«  the  ippafcol  mjilake  In  IIm 
totkl  celomn.    !io  alto  in  Lege*  and  De  Virinie. 
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It  will  be  sei 

;n  from  the  table  that  &pa.  ip'  air 

and  &11  of 

nearly 

balance  each  o 

Iher;  (here  are  nearly  twice 
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L              orators  (cxccp 
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,  in  whom  the  particle 

does  not 

occur), 

J 
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Andocides  having  two  examples  (both  without  «i),  Lysias  seven 
(one  negative),  Isocraies  five  (one  neg.)>  Isaeus  five  (one  neg.), 
Lycurgus  six  (three  negatives),  Aeschines  five  (one  neg.), 
Hyperides  four  (all  neg.),  Dinarchus  four  (no  negatives). 

In  the  historians  Spa  hardly  malces  its  appearance — twice  in 
Herodotus  (Spa  III,  50;  Sp'  oi,  IX,  27)  and  only  once  in  Thucyd> 
ides  (I,  75,  I,  where  Spa  =  V  oC,  as  in  Sophocles,  O.  C.  753,  780, 
Arialophanes,  Birds  797). 

Xrnophon  has  90  examples  of  Spa  [56  of  simple  tpa,  15  of  2^'  o£, 
Z  of  dpafi^,  26  of  Sf>'ef»  (including  one  2f)' ofv  ...  /iq),and  iiofSpa 
yt].  More  than  half  of  these  (48)  occur  in  the  Memorabilia.  The 
rest  appear  as  follows:  Anab.  4,  Cyropaed.  18,  Hellcn.  i.  minor 
worlcs  19.  Of  the  15  examples  of  Sp' <.£,  eight  belong  to  the 
Memorabilia,  three  to  the  Anabasis,  one  to  the  Cyropacdia  and 
three  lo  the  minor  works.  Ten  examples  of  the  combination  Sp'  & 
(followed  by  the  optative)  are  found  in  the  Cyropaedia  alone. 
The  references  for  ihe  three  instances  of  Spa  f,i  aie  Mem.  II,  6, 
34;  IV,  3,  10;  and  Anab.  VLI,  6,  5. 

Interrogative >>q  occurs  neither  in  the  orators'  nor  in  the  his- 
torians. Even  /iviv,  which  is  commoner  in  Plato  than  ^7  and  must 
be  regarded  as  differing  from  p)  oZ*  \^v  ni],  fiw*  06  and  fiir  alt  are 
not  rare),  does  not  appear  in  the  orators,  historians  or  Xcnopbon. 

There  are  twenty-four  examples  of  /u)  interrogative  in  Plato. 
Of  these  Ihe  greatest  number  is  in  the  Republic  (6);  the  Protag* 
oras  comes  next  witli  five;  two  each  are  found  in  Euthydcmus, 
Gorgias,  Meno,  and  Apology :  one  each  in  Phaedo  and  Hippias 
Major,  and  three  in  the  Thcacletus  (not  counting  the  rqietilion 

in  146  E).      In  Meno  89  C  (^1)  tovto  ou  taXit  w/ioXoy^onfMr;)   ai  Sod 

auXaf  coalesce,  as  does  ai  and  maui^v  in  Protagoras  313  A  fug  o& 
TMffvrqv  vKoXaiiffdmt  aov  ri»  iidOijmw  J<T*<t$«u ',  (which,  howcver, 
Goodwin  considers  declarative).  Over  agalnsl  these  34  examples 
oi  nil  there  are  83  instances  of  ituv,  which  include  38  occurrences 
of  ;iBV  oil,  5  of  fwi-  pif,  and  18  of  f»v  eSv,  this  last  embracing  S 
instances  of  iisv  of*  oi. 


>  There  i>  >n  example  of/"/  *hh  ihe  pwl  indlc.  !n  Dcm.  XX,  iCo(r;i  f^ 
aai  Ti  ttiiiuvt'  {tti(;),  bul  Ihe  p«*>a|i«  I*  poMibly  coiiupt.  Tbe  tortn  of  the 
ibelorical  hrt^pA  imtncdUltljr  following  indicate*  thai  the  piecedlni 
qucnlloii  wa*  not  pat  aa  It  appeafa  in  out  MSS.  Manjr  roadtngi  ansgctt 
thBioaelvO,  •.  g.  r(  dii  coi  rd  iiiXiavr'  ^  j 
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All  the  questions  inlroduccd  by  n  >"  Xcnophon  occur  la 
Memorabilia  IV,  a,  lo  (except  ooe  in  III,  ii,  4 14  x*<p»<^'x>«>  nm*.). 
and  the  four  found  here  arc  merely  a  continuation  of  Socrates' 

question  *Apii  ^  larfAt  (SC.  douXfi.  or  iwtAv^*%t,  ytn'«$ai)  ;  *  /■£*,  38 
bas  been  stated  above,  does  not  occur  in  Xenopbon. 

So  much  for  the  classical  prose  writers.  Let  us  now  direct 
our  attention  to  the  poets.  Though  S^ja  f4  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
rare  in  prose,  it  is  siill  rarer  in  poetry,  there  being  only  three 
examples  in  the  whole  range  of  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic 
literature.  No  instance  can  be  cited  from  Homer ;  none  from  the 
melic  poets;  none  from  Aristophanes.  It  apprais  twice  tn 
Sophocles  (El.  446,  Ant.  633)  and  once  in  Aeschylus  (Scptem 
3oS).  As  for  <tp'*^i  Aeschylus  has  not  a  single  example,  Sophocles 
but  three,  Euripides  five,  whereas  Plato  has  3,60.  Simple  ipa 
occurs  ten  times  in  Aeschylus;  there  arc  38  examples  in  Sophocles 
and  52  in  Eurifndes — just  100  in  alL  There  are  48  V^'^  (seven 
of  these  followed  by  w)  in  Aristi^hanes,  but,  as  has  been  slated, 
not  a  single  ipa  fiq. 

Simple  fiq  (without  a  preceding  interrogative  particle)  is  not 
found  before  Aeschylus,  and  in  all  the  tragic  poets  occurs  but 
six  times,  four  of  these  being  in  Aeschylus  (P.  V.  347,  959.  Peni. 
344,  Suppl.  295).  one  in  Sophocles  (Trach.  316),'  one  in  Euripides 
(Hipp.  799).  In  Aristophanes  there  is  but  one  example,  and  that 
is  found  in  the  brogue  of  the  Scythian  archer  (Thesm.  1114 

Vtrfnit    TV  tiim'  firi   rt  fUtrir    iruirtmi ;}.       Tlie    COmpOUnd    /i&r,   OO 

the  Other  hand,  (used  only  by  the  Attic  writers),  cm  not  be 
classed  with  fi^,  for.  although  it  is  not  employed  by  any  prose 
writer  except  Plato,  the  particle  occurs  frequently  in  comedy  (27 
examples  in  Aristophanes)  as  well  as  in  tragedy  (41  examples). 
The  fact  that  fwv  occurs  33  times  in  Euripides  and  only  five  and 
lliree  times  in  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus  respectively  (together 
with  its  use  in  comedy  and  its  absence  from  the  orators  and  histo* 
rians)  seems  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  sermo  /amiJiarit. 

■Ther«  \*  anotitet  example  in  Ihe  Oeconomicut  (XII,  1  in)  n  iurau>>.{>u 
isihiu  iiiri  ^avMntvoii\).  Thl*  may,  howcTcr,  be  tiltcn  >•  a  hoitalory  *ut>- 
juoctivc,  and  «9  Holden  ciplajna  (although  in  hi>  text  (be  aeotcnce  i* 
tnierrog>Iive),t[initBtln)["1ct  me  not  (tctaia  you,"  and  rcfeiilngto  Goodwin 
'53  ('344)-  Kflbner  and  DiodorE  icgacd  lbs  BiDtcDct  ai  a  qucilion.  In 
Mem.  IV,  1,  11  ;i$  obv  ...  oil  iiivufiai  Kti.  the  mood  !■  the  lUbjiinctlTe, 

'  The  v«tb  in  thia  paiiagc  ia  un«ipte*acd. 
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Mav  oU  is  round  twice  in  Aeschylus  and  once  id  Euripides ;  fifv  ofr 
occurs  but  mice  in  the  tragic  poets  (Eur.  Med.  7jj,  Troad,  714), 
flic  fi^  not  at  all. 

The  interroj^tiveij  occurs,  of  course,  much  more  frequently 
in  the  tragic  poets  than  in  prose  (35  limes  in  Aetichylus,  61  timea 
in  Sophocles,  and  74  times  in  Euripides),  Arintophanes  a^ain 
comes  near  the  prose  norm  with  hardly  a  dozen  examples. 

If  f  can  trust  to  a  rapid  reading  of  Aristotle,  neither  ^  nor  Jlpa 
fi>)  appears  in  his  writings.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Cattimachus, 
Apolloniua  Rhodius,  Lycophron.  Theocritus.  Bion,  Moschus, 
Polybius,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (2043  Teubner  pages),' 

In  TheophriLstus  ^^  does  not  occur  at  all  and  f»i  is  found 
but  once,  and  thai  in  one  of  the  Characters  (Mif)!  SnyanoiXai),  where 
the  author  is  giving  a  sample  of  ordinary  small  talk,  and  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  his  character  the  words  ^i^  Xryn-ai  nEaivdnpor;  Im- 
mediately thereafter  Foss  would  read  ^jj  ayaOi.  yi  <<m  ra  Xtydfimi ; 
but  the  MSS  have  nal  fi^*  instead  of  ^7. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  domain  of  Greek  liter- 
ature, from  Homer  down  to  the  time  of  Chriat,  a  period  of  one 
thousand  years,  tpa  fi^  appears  but  three  times  in  poetry  and 
It  (13)  times  in  prose,  a  celebrated  .scholar  (Blaydes)  desires 
to  emend  a  perfectly  intelligible  sentence  in  Sophocles  ^pi,  y»i 
fiiiwiaSi;  (O.  T.  1401)  so  as  to  read  hpa  fiq  iJiu^aSt: 

When  wc  come  to  the  New  Testament  we  have  a  different  story 
to  tell :  i*.)  in  questions  is  common — eight  times  in  Matthew,  four 
in  Mark,  six  iji  Luke,  twenty-one  in  John,  four  in  James,  eight  in 
Romans,  fourteen  in  1  Corinthians  and  four  in  II  Corinthians. 
All  ofthe.se  are  with  the  indicative.  The  sum  total,  then, of  ques- 
tions with  i4  '^  the  New  Testament  is  sixtynine,  a  greater  number 
than  in  all  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  ten  centuries  preceding. 

All  the  examples  of  fi^  in  the  NewTeslament  arc  found  in  eight 
books,  the  four  gospels  containing  more  than  hMfofthe  whole 
number  (39).  About  one-third  of  the  number  (at)  are  in  John 
alone.    In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  (33)  the  verb  is  one  of  the 

'Not  onllke  (be  bebtvioi  atipa  fiii  It  that  a(  'lUon^nd  dUori  li.  Th«M 
phfuei  ia  not  appsai  10  any  citcnl  oultide  o[  Plalo.  Thet«  Unot  a  tingle 
eiim|ile  III  lUe  otaloti  except  Lyiial  (iwo  Inttance*  only. one  ol  (hetc  !■ 
a  genuine  apeecb  and  lujiporting  (he  Ihaaii  Ibat  the  phraie  belong!  lo  the 
laninage  ol  CTcrydajr  Kfe.  the  other  la  ■  ipurioiu  apeecb)  and  Ike  na- 
rbMorical  orMot,  Andocldca. 
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three  ihat  are  most  common  in  the  speech  of  everyday  life  {,be, 
can,  Aave).  An  even  dozen  of  the  fi7's  appear  in  the  form  of  fiq  n. 
The  double  negative  /Ji  ou  is  found  in  Romans  x,  i8.  The  nega- 
liveaLji'is  very  frequently  tlie  introductory  word  of  a  sentence; 
and  2^  y  is  found  in  Acts  vHi,  30. 

The  behavior  of  the  particles  in  later  Greek  is  similar  to  their 
conduct  in  the  pre-Christian  period.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  sought  to  revive  a  true  standard  of  Attic  prose,  has  not  a 
single  example  of  either.  In  Plutarch  (3670  pages  in  the  Tcubner 
text)  ip"  W  does  not  occur  (though  ^pa  aionc  docs),  /i7  only  once, 

Alexander  XXVIll  /iq  n  <ru  roiDUrov  i  rev  &ii!t; 

In  the  sophist  DioChrysostomuswe  Rnd  two  examples  of  Jjmiu} 

and  six  of|i^  :  XXXII  (683  R)  ipa  yr  11^ ,\anSoifioiiiovi luinlaSt  ;  I.VII 
(396  R.)  lipa  li!)  dXn^cim  RfRoii]C(  rov  Nitrm/iii  1  IX  (294  K.)  /iq  cir 
ieviia(ovaiv  a{rT6r;  X  (306  R) /i^  yap  ittifot  t^vat  tA  a'viyiiai  XIV 
(43^  I^)  fh  °^^  ^  'Pii^  Jktvfftpoif  tifai  rd»r  &v6pit  Tovroi't  X\X  (54^  ") 
A\i  ;iq  Ti  v/iat  Mtru;  XXXII  (676  R)  M  ti  iira  iva^^Xurrw  r£» 
^Kcl;  LVIII  (3^'  "-)  m4  ''^>'  i^Tu't  y<  alpil', 

Even  Lucian,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  wrote  the  best  Attic 
prose  that  had  been  written  for  four  hundred  years,  is  not  fault- 
less. He  uses  ^i^  for  oi ;  but  this  should  not  surprise  us,  as  he  was 
a  man  free  from  affectation  and  would  naturally  use  the  language 
Bs  ii  was  spoken,  so  far  as  he  could  without  being  rude*  But 
Lucian  is  not  fonder  of  the  ^17  construction  in  questions  than  Dio 
Chrysostomus. and  in  the  1301  pages  ofthc  Teubncr  edition  not  a 
single  example  of  \pa  p^  can  be  found,  /iij  occurs  only  eight 
(really  seven)    times,   as    follows:   ^7  ovtipiap  vttotpirot  ttmt  Imat 

IrniXtjtfiif',  ('EmVcioI'  1,32  R.),  'AXXa  fi!j  avupot  tni  tovrii  tarn',  ('OrHpat 
II,  706),  ail  ii  nil  Kol  riv  Satpanjv  airiv  cai  Tov  nXarwi'U  (i3«  (V  Twr 
ItKptiit',  (4>iXo^(iii7[  111,  53J,  *AXXd  111)  'Epfiaif>p6StT0t  <ll  ■  •  ■  p^  o!ir  ml 
(TV  rsioiTiiv  II  irinot^at;  ('l^raipiitoi  Ac!yai  l\l ,  2t)l^ ,  pri  ri  titv  itatSorptS'iy 
Aiiirtfioi' Xi'ytit;  (Ibid.  3'^5)>  1*4  *■'  it'ipapTit  ffaXaiii;  (_1fnilioao^nrr^t  111, 
571),  and  one  in  the  Pseudo-Lucianic  dialogue  *iXimarplt  {111,597), 
fii)  ri/v  TiTpaKrir  ^(V  r^*  iivSayApov;  The  particles  fi^,  Apa  and  ip' 
oir  are  found  occasionally. 

■  Dindorf  bracket*  the  pa»»age  in  which  ipa  i4  with  Ihc  tub;anctt*« 
occDm  (XXVI,  ^24  K).  Diu  doe*  nnt  wiile  an  goad  Attic  k«  Niebuhr 
would  hare  ui  believe.     See  Atnei.  Journ.  of  Philol.  I,  4S,  JO,  S3,  57. 

•SeeA.J.  f.  1,47. 
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Of  the  writers  of  the  third  century  A.  D.  I  Klected  Plotinus 
•ad  Philostratua  fiir  invest^Uion.  The  chief  representative 
t&  Neo-Platonism  uses  JtfM,  Spd  yi  and  2p*  tXi,  but  never  fq  or  2p* 
^  la  Fbilostratui  are  fooad  pAm,  3^,  %^  oi  and  | ;  and  two  ex- 
amples of »:  Ap.  y,  33 i^iuiCimTfnmmi;  V,  34  f4  n  tw  *^iwuNNr 
■peffrtfft;  In  the  thirty-ninth  qnitle  another  question  (M^W  Tpo^io 
^■yaSa  JWfg;)  might  be  added  to  the  number. 


RIME-PARALLELISM   IN  OLD 

VERSE. 


HIGH  GERMAN 


As  is  indicated  in  the  first  part  of  the  title,  Old  High  German 
verse  here  means  rimed  verse,  embracing  in  addition  to  Olfrid  the 
foUowiug  minor  monuments:  Ludwigslied,  Georgslicd,  Pctrus- 
lied.  Chnstus  und  die  Samariterin,  Psalm  138  and  De  Heinrico. 
The  dale  of  composition  of  most  of  these  minor  poems  is  less 
certain  than  that  of  Olfi'id's  Evangelienbuch.  They  probably, 
however,  all  follow  the  tatter  in  point  of  time,  ranging  from  the 
Ludwigslied  of  88i-3Sz  to  the  De  Heinrico  of  perhaps  984 
(Koegel).  In  regard  to  length  also  the  shorter  poems  are  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Otfrld,  the  latler, 
inclusive  of  the  acrostics,  numbering  7416  lines,'  whereas  the 
longest  of  the  minor  poems,  the  Ludwigslied.  has  only  59  lines, 
and  the  shortest,  the  PetrusHed,  barely  nine  lines. 

By  rime-paralielism  is  meant  Ihe  joining  in  rime  of  wotds  that 
are  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  more  especially  in  respect 
to  endings  of  declension  and  conjugation,  parallel  forms.  Adverbs 
in  -a,  while  strictly  speaking  not  falling  under  this  rubric,  have 
also  been  included.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  parallelism  I 
cite'  a  passage  from  Otfrid,  III,  35.  15-36. 

„  So  quemeni  Komani  ouh  ub*r  ihai,  ncmeni  Ihaz  lint  allai 

joh  ouh  thcB  giflixent,  U  iutaz  liicnt; 

M[l  wafanu  unaih  tbiiin);enl,  ob>  ties  biginntnt; 

mil  kfclligtta  htnli  duenl  unsih  elilcnti. 

WanenI  nt  bi  nolin,  thai  vlr  Ihen  arh«ii  dalin, 

joh  wir  Ihcs  biginnen,  Ihai  wMar  in  ritigen." 

Gab  einer  tho  girati  thmub  that  h«roti. 

blhiai  »ih  (h«r  Ihe*  ware*.  thei  biacot  w*«  (be*  Jar**, 

„Nt  bi(h«nk«t,"  quad,  „in  wara  untiar«io  alio  lala, 


Joh  li  ouh  oliil  tbc*  ui  ahtol 
Tfaaz  bar  Ul,  man  blneibc, 
)oh  einer  bl  unilh  doite, 


ouh  dro(  e*  a\  bidrafalol. 
thai  rin  mln  bi  uasih  ilgrb«, 
thei  liul  sih  Ihei  |i(iawe." 


'Tho  figures  of  WilmanuB.  ZfdA.  Kvi,  11;  arc  doi  allogttbvi  correct. 
'Quotalioni  from  Otlrld  aie  from  ErdmaDn'*  large  edition. 
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This  is  evidently  rime  in  a  most  rudimentary  stale.  In  Telation 
to  rime  proper — be  tl  slcm-  or  suffix-rime — it  is  a  veritable  pont 
asmorum.  Did  the  poet  realize  this  aod  did  he  attempt  to  count- 
eract the  effect  by  including  in  the  rime  the  root-syllables  of  the 
words  in  question,  in  addition  to  the  suffix-syllables?  This  could 
only  be  determined  by  computing  (he  proportion  that  parallel 
rimes  in  which  the  rime  embraces  more  than  one  syllable  bear  to 
such  as  are  n  on -parallel.'  There  is,  however,  no  likelihood  that 
there  was  such  an  effort  on  the  pari  of  the  poet:  the  frequency  of 
the  phenomenon  would  in  itself  seem  to  preclude  such  a  view. 
While,  therefore,  the  underlying  principle  is  lo  a  certain  extent 
the  same  as  that  on  which  the  use  of  identical  rime  in  classical 
Middle  High  German  poetry  is  based,  there  arc  yet  decided 
diSerences:  i.  In  the  case  of  rime-parallelism  complete  identity 
of  sound  does  not  necessarily,  or  even  customarily,  follow,  2.  It 
is  not  a  mere  makeshift,  but  is  characteristic  of  ihe  verse. 

Gnmted  thai  parallel  suffix-rime  represents  rime  in  a  rudimentary 
state  of  development,  and  that  is  characteristic  of  Otfrid's  verse 


*If  addilioail  eridence  that  rimp'paiillelisni  U  ■  ica]  factor  In  th* 
make-np  of  Olfiid'a  verse  ii  demanded.  It  mvf  tie  gilhered  (roni  an  cxaiii> 
inalion  o(  individual  rime-gtoupa.  Kimea  in  -tV  aSord  as  eiample.  Tbet« 
•re  J9-1  auch  rimes  (t6j  time-pBira)  Jn  Oifrid.  Of  iheac.  form*  of  (lie  Ibird 
peiBon  aingular  eontlUutc  Ihe  larger  pari  1  119  altogether.  Now  171  o( 
these  laltei  are  fonnd  )oined  in  parallel  rime,  and  in  Ihe  case  of  iwo  othtr 
rim»-pairs  we  Hnd  ■  third  perton  aingulai  linked  with  ;uf/,  which  on 
accoont  of  the  difference  in  qiiantity  has,  ai  noted  betow.  not  been  cUnsed 
aa  parallel  lime.  In  other  word),  ai  iig  tocnii  of  Ihe  third  pertun  viogular, 
Iheie  are  only  43  timei  that  are  each  joined  inritne  mtlhoneof  Ihe  remain- 
ing 105  foima  In  'it.  Similarly  In  the  caae  of  llie  weak  aninflecied  pa»l  par- 
ticiples. Wc  find  70  of  these  in  rime  position,  31  being  linlced  in  parallel 
rime.jS  riming  each  with  one  of  Ihe  remaining  154  forms.  Ati  evaniinatioii 
of  rimes  in  •an  yield*  similar  results.  There  are  ifjisuch  rimes,  made  up  In 
pan  of  1:4  inGnitiTei  (eiclualve  of  Mi.verhi],  So  paic  paftlclples  and  67 
■ccasatives  tingulir.  Of  (he  inlinillvcs  74  are  parallel,  of  the  past  pat- 
licipte*  46,  and  of  Ihe  accusaliTe*  40.  leaving  jo  Innnltlves,  34  pail 
participles  and  =7  accusatives,  itilh  nine  ficililic*  lenpeciivety  of  19S,  341 
and  355-  For  the  compleicnesa  of  iheie  italistlcs  1  rely  upon  Ingenblcek'a 
Keimleaikun  lu  Utftid.  QaK.  iiivil. 

It  ia  also  inleresting  10  note  that  parallel  rimes  othetnlse  oncommoa, 
when  once  occurring,  are  apt  to  be  '  bunched  *^an  evidence  of  th«  psycho* 
logical  element  involved  in  the  phenomenon.  Foi  examples  ace  Olfrid  I, 
4.6Sa.i  11,4,  6)  and  64;  It,  4,  9}  and  96  ^  IV,  18,  178.;  V,  6^  36  fl. 
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in  SO  far  as  the  latter  is  suffix-  and  not  stem-rime,  some  light 
would  seem  to  be  thrown  on  the  much  mooted  question  of  the 
origin  of  hme  in  German.  If  end-rime  in  German  is.  in  respect 
to  it«  origin,  as  ancient  as  alliterative  rime,  and  if  at  the  time  of 
Otfrid  it  had  passed  through  ceniuriea  of  growth  and  culttvalion, 
how  is  this  primitive  condition  to  be  explained  ? 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  encountered  in  determining 
just  what  constitutes  parallelism  of  rime.  ]f  our  theory  as  to  its 
nature  be  correct,  then  such  parallelism  is  to  be  assumed  wher- 
ever in  the  mind  of  the  poet  ihe  forms  were  regarded  as  parallel. 
This  involves,  however,  practically  a  reconstruction  of  the  declen- 
sional and  conjuijational  groups  of  Old  High  German  Grammar, 
areconstructionin  which  the  psychological  element  must  needs  play 
an  important  part.  In  addition,  the  question  of  rimes  betwecnshorl 
and  long  vowels  is  of  some  consequence.  Whether  e.  g.  such 
forms  as  zellen  and  /arin  are  (o  be  considered  parallel  when 
linked  in  rime,  depends  upon  whether  we  believe  with  Zarncke 
and  Koegel  that  quantity  plays  no  part  in  Oifrid's  rimes,  or  with 
Wilmunns,  Paul  and  Zwienina  that  long  and  short  vowels  are  in 
the  Evangelienbuch  not  joined  in  rime  indiscriminately.  I  am 
of  the  latter  opinion  and  I  should  therefore  not  regard  3eiUn  and 
farin  as  constituting  parallel  rimes.' 

Two  kinds  of  parallelism  may  be  distinguished.  In  the  first 
of  these  the  riming  words  conform  merely  from  a  morphological 

'Tho  gioaping  adopled  in  determining  what  i*  parallel  in  Ihe  doubtful 
nouli-cUsscs  i>  »  (oilow*  :  a)  Maicullne  -i,  -Jii  and  -wi  •tems  ;  maacu- 
linc  -i  atems  (aing.),  neuter  -a  and  ■«>  atcms.  b)  Maiculme  •)*  stems  and 
Dcuter  -ja  itemi.     c)  FeminEne  -0  and  -jQ  aiem*. 

Masculine  and  neuter  noun*  have  coniialently  been  kept  apart  from 
feminine  noun*.  Neuter  -o  items  and  -jo  siemi  have  alio  not  been 
etasaed  ■*  parallel.  Personal  pronouns  (i,  i,  3  person  and  rettexlve),  in 
view  of  the  idenlily  of  stem  and  ending  In  a  majnrity  of  ihe  forms,  havs 
likewise  been  luled  out.  As  Indicated  abo««,  forms  known  to  differ  in 
qaintiiy  have  in  no  cue  been  accounted  parallel.  UlUEtent  eiaet  (nom. 
and  ace.  p!..  etc.)and  diScreiit  peisons  (1  and  j  person, singular  and  plural) 
have  been  kept  separate.  Adjeciivet  (poiseiiive  pronouns,  ilemonstracUe 
pronouni.  participlei)  have  been  legaided  as  parallel  with  nouns  of  idsn- 
tical  case,  case-ending  and  number.  This  doe*  not  include  luch  foim*  ■• 
mt»,  thtu,  etc.,  but  only  those  that  clearly  ahow  a  case-ending.  Wher« 
tbc  endings  of  adjective  and  noun  essentially  differed,  the  foims  have  not 
been  claiied  as  parallel,  even  though  the  Anal  lowel  was  the  saane. 


15.16-I:  I6.30-4;  i?.  30;  >8.  iSjS: '9. '5-*:  ^o.  33-6;  »»»  »9-*; 
32.  18-75 ;  »3.  3'-» ;  *♦.  18.2 :  25,  30,8.  Average.  38.5. 

Average  for  the  whole  Evangdienbuch,  exclusive  of  the 
acrostks,  30.2. 

It  will  be  seen  that  taking  each  book  as  a  whole  the  differences 
in  percentage  are  very  slight.  lodividual  chapters  show  consid- 
erable variation,  the  range  being  from  12.5  in  !V.  3  10  50  in  II, 
10.  There  are  twenty-five  chapters  with  a  ratio  below  twenty, 
and  fourteen  with  a  ratio  of  forty  and  over.  It  is  li>  be  observed, 
however,  ihat  nearly  all  (he  chapters  that  show  an  abnotmully 
low  percentage  are  extremely  short,  only  four  out  of  twenty-five 
containing  forty  lines  or  over.'  This  observation  docs  not,  in  the 
same  degree  at  least,  apply  to  the  chapters  showing  a  high  ratio : 
seven  out  of  fourteen  contain  forty  lines  or  over. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  base  on  this 
single  criterion  a  new  theory  aa  to  the  order  in  which  Otfrid's 
work  was  produced.  Nor  can  the  test  be  made  use  of  to  coirob- 
orale,  to  any  extent,  the  results  arrived  at  by  others.  To  Take, 
for  example,  the  theory  expounded  by  Erdmann  on  pages 
Ixv-vi  of  his  Introduction.     He  there  distinguishes  four  groups: 

A.  Friihesie  Versuche  (noch  ohne  merkliche  Beziehung  auf 
d43  Gesammtwerk). 

B.  Allmahlich  durchgeftlhrle  Ausarbeitung  des  Evangelien- 
buchs. 

C.  Selbslandige  Stiicke  . . .  zur  Ahrundung  und  Ausfiillung 
in  das  Werk  aufgcnommen. 

D.  Letxte,  bei  der  Schlussredaction  hinzugeriigte  Stiicke  und 
Anhange. 

Without  attempting  to  distinguish  B  and  C  from  each  other 
or  from  A  and  D,  we  should  at  «ny  rate  expect  to  find  a  differ* 
ence  in  ratio  of  parallel  rimes  between  groups  A  and  D.  Suclt 
is  not,  however,  the  case.  In  the  nine  (entire)  chapters  which 
Erdmann  groups  under  A,  the  range  is  from  17.9  (o  35.7,  in  the 
twelve  (entire)  chaplers  under  D,  from  18.2  to  42.9. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  any  theory  of  order  of  compo- 
sition can  be  based  on  this  statistic,  any  more  than  on  that 
of  Wilmanns,  ZidA.,  XVI,  117,  for  siem-rinie.  Wilmanns  there 
computes  for  the  different  books  the  proportion  of  rimes  in  which 

'  The  average  lenglb  of  ■  chipttr  ia  about  l![lyon«  line*. 
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M  least  one  rime-word  is  a  root-syllable  to  the  total  number  of 
couplets  and  finds  it  varying  from  30.4  in  Book  I  to  30.3  in 
Book  III.  His  percentages  are  as  follows:  I,  30.4;  II,  29.8; 
in,  30.3;  IV,  28.9;  V,  26.8.  From  this  Wilrnann/s  concludes 
that  Books  I  and  V  were  composed  first.  It  would  vxxa,  bow- 
ever,  that  first  of  all  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  slight 
diflerence  in  percentage  between  Books  IV  and  V,  36.8  (more 
correctly  26.9)  and  28.9,  when  none  is  attached  by  WUmaons 
himself  to  that  between  the  38.9  of  Book  IV  and  the  30.3  of 
Book  III.  Furthermore,  the  whole  argument  begs  the  question 
whether  books  or  chapters  constituted  the  unit  of  composition. 
Erdniann,  as  we  have  seen,  practically  assumes  the  latter,  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  only  sound  method  of  procedure,  as 
long  as  the  opposite  has  not  been  proved.  In  the  third  place,  it 
docs  not  appear  why  rimes  extending  over  more  than  one  syl- 
lable should  be  classified  as  suffiic-rime  rather  than  as  siem-rtme. 
As  Wilmanns  gives  only  the  sum-total  of  his  figures  there  is  no 
way  in  which  his  grouping  can  be  altered.  The  subject  of 
stem-rime  and  suffix-rime  will  again  he  touched  upon  below. 

How  do  the  results  for  Olfrid  compare  with  the  technic  of  the 
minor  poems?  The  poem  entitled  Dc  Heinrico  does  not  come 
in  for  consideration  on  account  of  its  mixture  of  German  and 
Latin.  Nor  is  any  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  eitreniely 
short  Pciruslicd,  consisting  as  itdoea— exclusive  of  the  refiain — of 
some  six  lines.     The  tabulated  results  are  as  follows : 

Otfrid 30,8 

Ludwigslicd      ....     33 
GeorgsHed'    ....        43.1 
Petiuslicd  ,        .        .        .     t<3.7 

Christus  u.  d.  5.    .        .        .        13.9 
Psalm  138         ....      5.7 

The  arrangement  is  a  chronological  one.  To  do  away  with 
a  possible  element  of  subjecilveness,  Koegel's  conclusions  as 

>  In  JDdglng  tli«  reaall  (or  lh«  Goorgtlied  Iba  pteMnc«o[  *  rt(raiB(Mlboi 
Gorio],  wliicli  in  ilightly  TuyioB  forms  occur*  foul  lime*  (6,  11,  48,5$), 
mutt  peihxpi  be  boino  in  mind.  Not  cnunling  (h«(i  the  ratio  would  be 
3J.I.  Tlie  poem  hat,  hoKCvtt,  alio  Dunittout  rcfikini  wllhool  p*r>l1eltHii 
|i6, 11,  26-S,  3}-s,  41-3}.  *o  thit  aftci  ftll  It  can  pohcp*  not  Im  contidttied 
a  faeioi  thai  *IIectt  tbt  rc»ult. 
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re^rds  dating  have  been  followed.  The  {general  trend  is  uomis* 
takable :  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  use  of  parallel  rimes.  The 
Ludurigstied  and  the  Georgstied  are  grouped  by  the  side  of  the 
Evangelicnbuch  as  opposed  to  Christus  u.  d.  S.  and  the  Psalm. 
Th':3  ditference  may  be  brought  out  still  more  forcibly  by  an 
examinadon  of  the  passage  in  Otfnd's  work  (II,  14,  1-60]  which 
treats  the  same  theme  as  Christus  u.  d.  S-  We  find  that  Oifrid 
here  uses  33.3  per  cent  of  parallel  riuies,  whereas  the  other  poet, 
treating  the  identical  subject,  uses  but  13.9  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  rhis  decrease  in  the  use  of  rime- 
parallelism  is  accompanied  by.  and  hnds  a  partial  explanation  in, 
an  increased  use  of  stem-rime.  For  Otfrid  I  am  heie  dependent 
upon  the  statistic  of  Wilmanns.  As  indicated  above,  in  the  sense 
that  Wilmanns  attaches  to  the  term,  stem-rime  includes  the  rime 
of  root -syllable  with  root -syllabic,  as  well  as  of  root-syllable  with 
iafleclional  syllable.  It  does  not  include  rimes  extending  over 
two  syllables.  While  1  do  not  believe  this  classiBcation  to  be  the 
best  that  could  be  made,  I  have  yet  followed  it  in  the  case  of  the 
minor  poems,  in  order  to  make  a  comparison  with  Otfrid  possible. 
The  figures  are : 


St  em- time. 

SuSi-timc. 

[Pirallel  limM.] 

Otfrid, 

27-5 

72-5 

[30-2 

Ludwigslied, 

45-8 

54-3 

sa 

Georgslied, 

41.1 

58.9 

42.1 

Petruslied, 

50 

50 

16.7 

Christus  u.d.S 

.,    51.6 

48.4 

13.9 

Psalm  138, 

60 

40 

5-7] 

What  is  important  to  notice  here,'  is  that  rime- parallelism 
decreases  far  more  rapidly  than  suffix-rime,  and  that  the  former 
is  therefore  not  absolutely  conditioned  by  the  latter.  While  in 
Otfrid.  the  Ludwigslied.  and  the  Georgslied  the  ratio  of  parallel 
rimes  to  sufEx-rimes  ranges  from  1.4  to  2.5,  the  ratio  in  Christus 
u.  d,  S.  is  3.8  and  in  the  Psalm  7. 

One  other  matter  remains  to  be  touched  upon:  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  various  grammatical  categories  in  parallel  rime. 
In  the  subjoined  statistic  the  term  adjective  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  wider  sense,  including  intlected  participles,  demonstrative 
pronouns,  etc 
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riBin 

PiM  PmI. 

Kf.  Pit. 

Pf.  PWJ 

Neun: 

A4v. 

lot. 

fOtdU 

Stioni 

Wok 

(unio- 
flic  lid  I 

->•«. 

Adj. 

Nairn 

Adj. 

IB  .* 

OtCiid  I. 

II 

"S9 

; 

A 

II 

t 

74 

54 

»5 

ao 

n. 

30 

::o 

i 

M 

0 

0 

37 

61 

10 

*3 

in. 

*7 

171 

3 

I 

3 

0 

7> 

96 

17 

>* 

. — ^iv. 

»4 

^l 

6 

1 

1 

0 

4] 

86 

SI 

'9 

V. 

30 

'M 

11 

4 

I 

0 

4« 

lOg 

11 

«4 

LSH, 

0 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

37 

9 

4 

Ludnigslici! 

.    0 

S 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Ge(ii)[*Iled, 

S 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

4 

S 

a 

Poliuilicd, 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cbr.  u.  d.  S 

.   0 

3 

o 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

P»llD, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

1 

0 

0 

What  is  striking  in  this  statistic  is  the  relatively  large  number 
of  present  participles  found  in  Otfrid  I,  about  twice  that  found  in 
the  other  four  books  together.  In  view  of  the  other  stylistic 
peculiarities  found  in  this  book,'  which  are  usually  explained  as 
due  to  an  earlier  date  of  composition,  this  feature  may  perhaps 
be  held  to  further  strengthen  this  position.  Nearly  half  (5)  of 
these  rimes  occur  in  a  chapter  (1,  4)  which  Erdmann  classes 
under  A,  and  in  which  Kocgel  discovers  four  alliterative  lines. 
The  numerous  infinitives  in  the  Georgslied  are  also  noleworlhy, 
there  being  one  in  every  seven  lines  as  compared  with  one  in 
every  seventy-three  lines  in  Otfrid.  Tliat  the  acrostics  should  be 
abnormal  in  the  ratio  that  ihe  nominal  forms  bear  to  Ihe  verbul 
forms  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Ihc  former  have  a  greater 
variety  of  endings  and  are  therefore  belter  adapted  lo  this 
artificial  kind  of  verse. 

joi€«»Hopi«H»tJ«»i«siT».  Bert  John  Vos. 


'Hoie  cipecixll)'  rimalcu  vtitir*  tndthc  uit  of  ■IlitcTition.    So*  Kotgcl, 
DcBltche  Ut(eiktar|e)chlchle,  1,  i,  13  aad  40,  ftnd  PC*  II,  1  iGl 


DID  EURIPIDES  WRITE  o.i,.v«»  HIPP.  1276? 


iDvcstigaiions  in  the  Kyoegelikos  ascribed  to  Xcnophon  have 
for  some  years  led  the  present  writer  to  observe  with  attention 
the  position  of  tbe  dog  in  various  periods  of  Greek  life,  and 
in  various  departments  of  Greek  letters.  The  foUowtDg  paper  has 
been  prompted  by  the  Tragic  Dog. 

There  are  two  curious  tales  that  have  come  down  to  us,  perhaps 
the  mere  Eymbolic  expression  of  a  passing  fancy,  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  an  actual  tradition.  Of  Sophokles  it  is  said  (Diog, 
Laert.  4>  ■'^)-  ■■■'^  to*  KWfuidi'  rii  irtttinmra  uut^  niicg*  ric  JUku  mi^uroictr 
Ma^aTTi«!c ;  while  of  Euripides  Haigh  (Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks) 
quotes  among  others   Soladcs  (Stob.  Flor.  98,  $),  nvvti  ol  mnA 

Euripides,  if  any  poet,  challenges  close  investigation ;  bis  syntax 
has  the  precision  of  a  foreigner;  point  after  point  is  made  by  strict 
attention  to  his  language;  be  himself  was  an  unltinchinK  critic 
of  minutiae  (Ar.  Ran.  801  i  ykp  Zuptmiiit  \  hot'  Sttot  ffaaantii'  ^i^t 
TO*  Tpny^i'cic'  cf.  826  sqq.)-  One  may  claim  pardon  then  for  going 
into  details ;  but — lo  avert  the  omen — we  shall  lake  up  only  two 
plays,  the  Hippolyios  and  the  B:ikchai.  the  other  piays  containing 
for  the  most  pari  only  unimportant  passages  bearing  on  ihc  case, 
or  points  of  negative  value  such  as  the  im])ression  created  by 
isolated  expressions  ($<jpiita  etc.)  combined  with  the  absence 
of  sustained  allusion. 

The  Hippolytos  (B,  c.  438)  one  might  reasonably  expect  to 
show  signs  of  interest  in  the  chase  more  striking  than  those 
of  3  landscape  painter,  for  oVo^u  (53-3) 

'Imrikwov. 

■■Ftaf  XAoKv  (vs.  55)  is  expressive  enough  ofa  troop  of  huntsmen, 
X.  being  used  of  Skylla  and  h^r  voice  ovq  oivXaaot  rtaytXiic  (cf. 
hymn,  in  Herm.  145  uiti  m'«r  ^iXmom-o).  Eur.  also  tises  the  verb 
(it  is  a  specialty  with  him)  in  Aik.  345  sqq.  ol  yap  irfr'  oEt'  JIh 
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Pcrbaps  ia  tlitis  bditUins  his  attempu  zt  mnsic  Admelos  but 
abovs  a  reverstoa  to  type  when  the  social  hand  of  his  model  wife 
was  no  more  io  evidence. 

Vs.  109  rtfmrir  it  anayUt  \  rpovtCa  wl^p^  (c£  Bakch.  539,  Soph. 

Ai.  37)  is  a  truism  ueedia{[  as  little  poetic  imagtoaiioo  as  ex- 
peneoce. 


«.  11^    PWdra. 


Kdim. 


rifrrt  fi"  tit  tftf  «%•<  »P*(  *>•» 
■■)  wUfA  rrfaor,  Exa  t^ftfiimi 

r(  ir«T',  i  rUtar,  raJc  nvoimri 


(>u>v*i^ra>  is  not  particularly  appropriate,  fimiocm  is  more 
applicable  to  the  voice  of  ibe  do^  Sopfaokles  (Ai.  308)  uses  it 
in  Tekmessa's  description  of  Aias  in  his  woe,  '••«•(  *ap»  'Mi>f» 

but  dl  O.  C.  1633  i^AT^ia  y  I'^'^T  nivt  I  M»f(r  evrir,  £01 

tf$iat  I  VTqvai  ^ifflf  itimttrat  (fai^ritf   Tpi';|(af,  and   douhtleSS  0bvw«| 

might  convey  the  impression  of  yagcrlalein  on  the  stage.  At 
any  rate  the  speaker  was  not  a  j/cr/in^  character,  and  the  last  line 
of  the  quotation  will  not  be  insisted  on.  The  optnif  apparently 
formed  a  handy  instrumcat  for  relieving  the  feelings  upon  an  ox 
(Hes.  Op.  468),  nor  dare  we  press  the  hand  that  holds  the  iwCy^x** 
jiAat  without  caution.  inT^i'tfuv  is  frequent  in  Xen.  Kyn.  and  a 
fellow .demesm an  of  Xcrnoplion  uses  the  word  in  a  passage  that 
recalls  at  once  the  preamble  to  the  Kynegetikos  and  its  ver&atile 
author  (I>ok.  vii,  45). 

remind*  one  of  «  485  sqq.,  where  Hera  addresses  Anemis  with 
the  words:  Ij  th  BAttpir  ivn  %ar'  vtpta  tfjpar  I'tvipnr  |  AyptrJpat  r' 
As^oM  4  KfMttfvmrir  E^  pf;(aorAu — q.  V.  and  cf.  Bakch.  984  with 
1488. 

Now  it  may  be  subjective  criticism,  but  to  our  mind  none  of 
these  passafies  strike  the  genuine  note  of  the  opening  of  Soph. 
Aias;  they  are  artistically  appropriate  in  a  play  like  the  Hip> 


polylos,  they  are  a  literary  necessity,  perhaps,  but  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  ifiur  tie  /or<e, 

6piex64jv  oitf'/ji'uv  rriiitjiijv  W  i«a  T«  jrj  Tplffl, 

The  reading  is  that  of  v.  Wilamowits  for  MS  ffiuXdmn  But  just 
as  one  would  think  twice  about  attempting  solvere  phasehn  with 
Euripides  to  show  him  how,  so  I  doubt  if  Euripides  knew  enough 
as  a  dog-man  or  cared  enough  as  a  HHiraitur  to  dislinguish 
the  two. 

Euripides  (cf.  Jebb,  Soph.  Ai,  591)  is  apt  to  echo  conlempo- 
raries — a  frequent  occurrence  among  Greeks  and  Greci;ins,  and 
useful  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  superstniciuie  of  dates 
although  the  experiment  is  dangerous.  He  sometimes  impreg- 
nates himself  with  predecessors  (cf.  Aisch.  P.  V.  and  Eur.  Bakch.) 
He  is  essentially  literary.  Given  sufficient  materials  and  leisure 
one  might  show  instance  after  instance  of  borrowing  or  acceptance 
of  suggestion.  Many  of  his  hunting  metaphors  have  a  prototype 
in  Homer  or  Aischylos — but  often  to  his  own  detriment  just  as 
Euripides'  Cyclops  has  not  the  other  side  to  his  character  a.*  had 
the  author  of  1  447. 

Eur.  I.  T.  284  lol  909  Ki-rayoc  &t.  \  IliiXJdii,  itiopiuit  r^nSt;  etc.,  is 
obscured,  to  say  the  least,  by  what  follows,  yet  it  reminds  one 
somehow  of  the  poet's  friend  Sokrates.  Plato  has  many  queer 
hunting  expressions,  but  then  Sokrates  is  whimsical  and  is  not 
above  bewildering  the  object  of  his  cross-examination  by  talking 
about  dogs  with  which  Ghiuknn  w.is  intimate,  and  meaning  the 
while  something  transcendental  (Rep.  459  A  yo'iioir  rt  lainatSnnniiW; 
TO  n-oiot,  tfq ;).  Plato  moreover  reproduces  the  man  wlio  would  not 
venture  beyond  the  city  walls — the  opening  of  the  Parmenides 
(126  E-127  C)  shows  a  return  to  more  vigorous  pursuits. 

A  few  scattered  instances  of  metaphor  and  simile  occur  in 
Med.  1374  (see  Verrall   fluf**),  Hck.   1172,  1265,  and  in  I.  T. 

1.  A.  confines  itself  practically  to  959  4  tb»  yd/iw»  imrn  nfpim  mlpat  I 
OlpSiiri    WicTpuP    Toiftir,    II62    aaiinor    H    &riptvit    iiripX   TiNOtTr)i>    \a3iU' | 

iaiiapra,  reminding  one  of  Hel.  63  6^pS  yaiulr  *>«,  Hel.  .114.  S4S> 
where  the  uccurrence  of  fffipm,  etc.  (in  isolated  instances)  shows 
perhaps  the  '  dominant  note '  of  Theoklymenos. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Bakchai,  written  in  Macedonia  at  the 
close  of  the  poet's  life  and  exhibited  in  Athens  about  406,  is  full 
enough  of  reminiHCcnces  of  the  chase. 

Whatever  critical  sentiments  we  may  have  as  to  the  author- 
ahipofthe  Kynegelilcos,  this  much  may  be  said:  the  nature  of 
the  dog  as  the  product  of  the  fancier,  with  a  fancy  price  and  a 
fancy  utility,  compels  the  writer  on  the  subject,  if  it  be  oot^enial 
to  him,  if  he  be  a  sympathetic  writer,  to  adopt  a  peculiar  style 
that  will  strike  the  uninitiated  of  any  age  as  sophistic.  This  is  all 
the  sophistry  thai  there  isinthe  Kynegetikos.  The  author  Icnew 
his  subject  at  firsthand  even  ifas  an  amateur  he  is  at  fault  at  limes 
(probably  in  the  time  a  bitch  carries  her  puppies)  and  passes  on  a 
story  that  would  grace  a  FSrsfer's  but,  yet  the  list  of  appropriate 
names  (7,  5)  does  not  touch  on  liieratute  or  mythology,  although 
both  might  suggest  good,  shatp  names  for  a  hound.  As  to  the 
^e  at  which  the  author  wrote  it — suppose  the  author  of  the 
Kynegetikos  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Sokrales  at  15,  he 
would  feel  decidedly  old  at  30  and  would  take  pains  to  dedicate 
bis  treatise  to  the  young;  still  on  the  other  hand  an  old  man  with 
a  hobby  may  write  as  youthfully  as  an  Indian  officer  retired  on 
h^lf-pay  and  golf-links.  If  Attica  was  depleted  of  hares  during 
the  Pcloponnesian  war,  Macedonia  (Kyn.  ti)  afforded  plenty 
of  game  not  so  far  beyond  its  borders  (sth  century),  the  main 
difficulty  being  to  liad  a  man  C<i/i«uup(l()  who  spoke  Greek  (Kyn. 
3,  3)  and  not  a  wretched  patois.  The  point  of  view  in  riy  Rirror 
riv  vnifi  r^T  viaaiorlat  (i  I,  t)  13  interesting  as  a  date — 

BikcVi.  337.     ipl^t  riv  'Axnuuvof  ASJ/dv  piiiav, 
liu  ii/iimTBi  iiri'JjiiMf  At  lilfihi-aro 
itiatraeavTo  npileeim'  it  Ki'iiapai( 
'Af/ri/uiUi;  rimt  /m/iTaanvr'  in  Bti}'da4ir 

are  verses  which  prepare  for  the  dominant  note  in  the  play  in  its 
connection  with  mythology,  with  the  theatre  of  action,  with 
possibly  ever  so  slight  a  touch  of  reul  iSpvMia,  and  ipyiaw  sounds 
Ihe  keynote  to  Kyn.  9,  3.     atiXatu  has  its  sporting  gender. 

Passing  over  434,  435  AnpavS'  iifi^iiaa^ir  would  be  interesting 
if  one  could  banish  from  mind  Aisch.  Cho.  8S3  a*paynSuCv,  where 
ffdCo  is  the  language  of  the  dog  but  Stpayn  not  necessarily  (cf. 
Siifl  for  di^ptov).  733  iiriaSi  ^m  is  all  right  if  ^oi  is  ethic  (KyB,j 
6, 19).    848  ftt^iSXavHoAirrarai  perhaps  echoes  literary  antecedent 
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V.  S6:  (e(.  El.  S59).     ip'  h  ravm-x^ait  X'polt 

irid'  avQ^rwjjiifOVoa,  lUfiav 
fir  oiHfpa  ijuxtphv 
^nrow',  ijf  n^p^  x^epait 
flimi^iniita  iiliiaian  i^flovait, 
ivW  iv  fo^cpay  fvyn 

tviiMKTbiv  iitift  aflubvPt 
dbit-artuv  Af  nwuy^o^ 
owrtix-g  Sp6fiTjfia  Kivitv 
/lixthif  t'  iiiaiSpSfiuif  AiX- 

ttapairarifiuv,  iitt/ilva 

Pporiir  iiiifiian 

aKiapotifiov  r*  if  ipriaiii  Hat. 

The  picture  is  good  and  very  complete.  If  we  turn  to  Kyn.  9, 
we  may  see  in  S/ia  rg  ^tUpa  (3)  the  reason  for  Spaatpor,  and  Atifiaaot 
suggests  &ityaSrt  (2)  and  A(>;i0V([  ill).  Od  the  other  hand  "  Dcr 
Gegensatz  von  "  ^itaMit  ...  nAx^oit  ...  ijAn^na  "allein  wijrde 
genugen,  urn  Aristipp  als  den  belcampften  Gegner  zu  erkennen" 
(cf.  Hermes  35, 584),  but  apparently  it  doesn't.    tttSiar  jrapamnaiuati 

CI.    Kyn.   9,    II,   nif>l   Tdvt  Xtifieirat  rai  ru  piWpa,  where  I'v  rote  7^0(c 

also  suggests  jSporav  ('pij^iW.  But  the  peculiarly  Euripidean  trait 
comes  out  in  imip  apKvur,  for  they  did  not  use  nets  to  catch  nSpoit 
nor  tXattmvt  either,  although  the  presence  of  the  apKwpot  (9,  6) 
possibly  misled  Euripides — in  a  passage  that  is  an  artist's  trans- 
lation of  the  chapter  into  verse. 

Of  course  one  has  to  be  cautious  in  advancing  any  theories,  or 
rather  hypotheses;  and  if  one  insists  on  reading  weighty  philo- 
sophic and  eristic  matter  inio  the  Kynegetikos.  one  must  decide 
agaiast  rbetoriciaus  and  Arriau,  and  not  allow  Xenophon  or  even 
a  conleinporary  to  have  exhibited  this  somewhat  lui've  side  (sed 
<]uam  nulla  consequi  affectatio  possit^  to  his  character.  But 
where  earthquakes  are  expected  true  caution  is  shown  in  building 
lightly. 

Pentheus  is  discovered  couchant  on  the  limb  of  a  tree;  so  it  is 
decided,  v.  1 143,  that  he  must  be  a  lion ;  that  was  enough  to  ex- 
asperate the  most  long  •suffering  of  dogs — 

''  tladta  ijfl  Cai/ujv  Sipmiif  tipti'  lAxtpav 
'jLp^^imi  orvyvOv  kvniamri  oivbr." 

To  HcGlu.  Ukiv..  HoiTiMi.  HkNRV   N.  £ 
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In  the  introduction  to  bis  Grammalisehe  Sludien  xh  /Ifioi/cmus 
Rhodhu,  Wien,  1878,  Rzach,  after  speaking  of  the  value  of 
Mcfkel's  Prolegomena  for  our  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  of 
Apollonius.  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  a  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  the  grammar  of  Ibis  foremost  representative  of  the 
Alexandrian  Epos.  In  these  Studies  the  questions  relating  to 
phonology  and  morphology  received  such  a  treatment  at  Rzach's 
hands,  but  even  at  the  present  lime  a  similar  preseniation  of  the 
syntax  is  still  wanting,  although  such  a  work  would  prove  of  value 
not  only  for  the  text,  interpretation  and  literary  appreciation  of 
the  poei,  but  also  as  a  contribution  to  the  Historical  Syntax  of  the 
Greek  language.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  would 
occasionally,  at  least,  aflbrd  glimpses  of  the  state  of  the  Homeric 
text  before  Aristarchus  and  of  the  syntactical  views  of  his  prede- 
cessors,— though  from  the  nature  of  the  problems  the  results  in 
this  line,  and  in  the  line  of  textual  criticism,  cannot  be  expected 
to  prove  as  numerous  and  as  valuable  as  those  obtained  from  the 
Study  of  the  poet's  morphology. 

Even  for  detailed  treatment  of  single  chapters  of  Apollonius' 
syntax,  I  am  able  to  cite  only  Wahlin,  De  tisu  modorum  apud 
ApolUmium  Rkodmm,  Lundae,  1891,  and  Apollonius  Rkodius, 
His  Figures,  Syntax,  and  Vocabulary,  JohnsHopkins  Disser- 
taiion,  Baltimore,  J891,  by  Cbas.  J .  Goodwin,  in  which  the  syntax 
of  the  final,  conditional  and  temporal  sentences  receives  such 
consideration.  The  results  are  of  interest  as  showing  a  general 
faithfulness  to  Homeric  usage  combined  with  "a  tendency  to 
develop  the  more  unusual  forms,"  and  the  occasional  intmsioa 
of  later  tisages,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  iifipa  with  the  past 
teases  of  the  indicative,  with  incongruous  results.  The  parallelism 
of  this  and  the  similar  results  that  wilt  be  obtained  in  the  synUx 
of  the  participle  with  the  poet's  morphological  usage  will  be  noted 
and  I  hope  to  show  also  cases  of  imitation  of  isolated  syntactical 
phenomena  that  may  be  compared  with  Rzach's  observation, 
■S/in/iVit,  pp.  9  /.,  ID  regard  to  ipyein'rip'  and  ilpyt,  so  that  the  con- 
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elusion  is,  I  believe,  justifiable,  ttiat  Apollonius'  knowledge  and 
imitation  of  Homeric  syntax  was  in  general  not  inferior  to  his 
knowledge  of  Homeric  morphology.  In  connection  with  his 
method  of  work  two  other  questions  may  be  raised,  whether  he 
did  not  Bometimes,  when  conveniently  possible,  avoid  constructiona 
not  infrequent  in  Homer  because  ihcy  happened  to  coincide  with 
later  prose  usage,  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
sometimes  employ  constructions  borrowed  from  lyrtc  or  tragic 
poetry.  Apparent  examples  of  both  of  these  phenomena  will  be 
cited  below,  though  the  passing  of  final  judgment  on  their  cause 
must  be  reserved  until  we  have  a  complete  syntax  of  Apollonius' 
work. 

la  comparing  the  usage  of  the  participle  in  Apollonius  with  that 
of  Homer  wc  may  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  firequency 
of  its  occurrence  as  indicative  of  its  stylistic  effect.  The  facts  for 
Apollonius  arc  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Va,  at  Linn. 

N«.  of  P»n- 

P»ft 

.  par  100  Ufrtt. 

Nan.   SpHsh.   Toul. 

Nirr. 

Spcecti.     Toul. 

Km. 

SpHcli.         T««a. 

I. 

t  too      1G2       1 361 

412 

68       490 

383  + 

".•+      3S-9-t- 

IL 

86?      431       iiSS 

339 

116       45S 

39.1  + 

37-5+     3S-3  + 

III. 

S63      541       Mos 

3*' 

IS9       500 

39-S  + 

»9-3+     3S-7  + 

IV. 

»3*3      A*fi       1779 

5>3 

■z6        639 

38-7+ 

»7-6+     3S-ff 

41SJ     i6Sr     5S34     161S       4&9      aD.'i4     38.8+       17.8       35.7  + 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  given  for  the  Iliad  in  my 
dissertation.  The  Participle  in  Hesiod,  Washinglon,  1897,  /tf 
pritUtd  from  the  Catholic  University  BuUetin,  Vol,  /II,pp.4ai- 
4JI,  will  show  that  in  this  respect  Apollonius  has  varied  but  little 
from  his  great  model.  That  this  variation  should  be  a  gain  in  quan- 
tity is  not  surprising,  for  the  use  of  the  participle  as  the  abridgment 
of  a  temporal,  causal,  or  conditional  clause,  has  increased  in  Apol> 
lonius.  The  typical  difTcrence,  however,  between  the  speech  and 
narrative  is  still  retained,  and  still  more  noteworthy  is  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  usage  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Argonuutica.  In 
the  Iliad  this  is  not  the  case — the  books  with  the  highest  and 
lowest  percentage  differing  by  nearly  35  per  cent  in  the  narrative 
and  1 5  per  cent  in  the  speeches.  In  contrast  with  this  the  striking 
imiformity  revealed  by  these  statistics  for  the  different  books  of 
the  Argonautica  is  the  indication  in  one  clement  of  the  aequalia 
mediocritas  of  bis  style  of  which  Quintilian,  X,  i,  54,  speaks.  1 
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The  difTerence  between  the  Homeric  and  the  Attic  use  of  the 
participle  may  be  stated  in  general  by  saying  that  the  use  of  the 
participle  as  the  conscious  abridgment  of  a  finite  clause  is  stilt 
undeveloped  in  Homeric  times,  that  the  use  of  the  genitive  abso- 
lute is  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  free  as  in  Attic  Greek,  and  that 
the  constructions  of  the  supplementary  and  the  adjectival  participle 
are  not  so  widely  extended.  A  consequence  and  at  the  same  time 
an  indication  of  the  non-development  of  the  participle  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  &aile  verb  is  seen  in  the  difficulty  of  its  combination 
with  the  negatives  ot  and  ^7.  This  state  of  affairs  is  on  the  whole 
reSected  by  Apollouius  with  considerable  faithfulness— with  how 
much  consciousness  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  That  It  Is  not 
altogether  the  unconscious  result  of  an  effort  to  reproduce 
Homeric  modes  ol' thought  and  expression  is  shown  most  clearly 
by  the  treatment  of  the  future  participle  which  is  confined  within 
limits  considerably  narrower  than  those  of  Homeric  usage.  The 
image  is,  however,  somewhat  disturbed  by  Apollonius'  lack  of 
appreciation  of  quantitative  differences — note  especially  the  Geni- 
tive Absolute — and  by  the  intrusion  of  constructions  of  later 
development  that  had  the  merit  of  convenience. 

The  tacts  upon  which  these  statements  are  based  are  presented 
in  the  following  sections.  The  order  followed  is  that  of  the  disser- 
tation already  cited,  to  which  I  must  refer  for  the  details  of 
Homeric  usage.  Apollonius  has  been  cited  by  Mcrlcel's  Teubner 
edition  of  1897,  in  addition  to  which  1  have  employed  his  large 
edition  of  tS54,  and  that  of  Lehrs,  the  Didot  edition  of  i86a. 

Adversative  Participle. 

The  examples  of  the  adversative  participle  in  which  no  particle 
is  added  either  to  the  participle  or  to  the  main  verb  are  as  follows: 
I  140,  445,  602,  1037,  II  73,  247,  HI  54,  682,  1069,  IV  491, 
791,  800,  1006,  1558,  1650.  The  adversative  relation  is  then 
merely  an  inference  from  a  contrast  suggested  by  the  context, 
and  the  examples  are  not  always  especially  cogent. 

In  the  following  examples  the  adversative  relation  is  indicated 
by  a  (Ttp  that  emphasizes  the  participle  itself  or  one  of  its  modi' 
fiers:   I  99,  299,  896.   1199,  1340,   II   27,   252,  260,  541,  itia, 

III  92,  408.  428,  584,  661,  782,  94S,  1343,  IV  813.  1146,  ii< 
1527,  1647,  1674,  1734.    Similar  examples  with  W  are  II' 

IV  31,  443.  834,  1252,  1456.    .ol  . . .  ir</>  occurs  I  484, 
63;  «u'  mp  only  III  535;  oiAifitf  111  520. 
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^mBt  ike  s«=3  wrti :    t^^Ul^^',; 

1  79X.     b  WMe  of  Ike  oaafAa  cited  ab<)««  • 

■f  jMliiTli  Md  MMBWifc  itfaad. 

•4m«mp*-v  I  ik4*«wi-(c£  III 

IV  1146  b  ftMod  Xrx.  r  t.i.«v(.U.  W» 
i^\iw*m,  wfane  G  hn  J^«,  aod  90  ia  III  94S , 

Ompsftec  these  exaaples  with  the  HotBcne  ujifct  we  find 
ihM  the  ewatnactJoo  doa  not  occur  qnile  ao  freqoeotl;  in  Apol* 
loaidiaam  Koomt  iaproptatMatothefaalkof  ibepoens,  nor  is 
nc  Muljfe  duliKHmoM  bctw^B  tpTTTw  ssd  fluiAtive  the  Mifte^ 
lo  ApoBofKoi  the  two  ocsriy  bdaace — )6  oT  the  cxsnples  eccnr- 
(iac  ■■  the  ipetcfati  aad  99  ta  the  DsmiWv — while  in  the  Iliad 
•boot  tv<Mhiidi  of  the  e»mphii  and  in  ibc  Odyssey  bre-sixtbt 
are  (onusbcd  hy  the  speeches.  This  is  putiy  doe  to  the  bet  thM 
speeches  do  aoi  coosthute  as  Urge  a  proponioo  of  ibe  bulk  of 
the  Argoamties.  bm  in  pan  also  it  is  stylistic,  mdicaiing  a  gnater 
■~*™"*  oi  lamctiess  tn  ApoUooiui'  speeches. 

la  the  more  frequent  employneot  of  the  panicles  we 
■pii&cuu  agTeemeot  with  the  Epk  as  against  the  Attic  1 
the  proportioo  being  but  little  diflcrent  from  that  fouod  in  the ' 
Odyney.  Of  the  diffcrral  particles  np  has  about  the  same  large 
pfedocsinance  that  is  foond  in  Hotoer,  but  ml  . . .  mf  instead  at 
beiog  equal  to  mi'  is  only  half  as  frequent.  The  single  example 
of  nai  aip  in  imilatiofl  of  the  Jsolaled  Homeric  exami>le  «  334  is  a 
syniaciical  phenotnenon  in  line  with  Riach's  remarks  un  tpytfUi^ 
and  ttfTfi,  I.  c,  pp.  9  f. 

The  examples  of  S^mw  can  hardly  be  employed  10  strengthen 
ibe  rcadinj;  of  that  panicle  in  X  565  aa  the  order  of  wordit  serves 
rather  to  recall  He&iod,  Op.  30  f  n  «al  aniXa^  w*p  ofUM  M  f^yw 
iylpn — an  eaample,  to  be  sure,  that  contains  no  participle.  Nott> 
worthy  also  is  the  post-Homeric  i^a  that  our  poet  has  borrowed 
from  a  lyric  or  a  tragic  source. 

Aa  in  Homer  the  present  (43}  and   the  perTect  (7)  la 
predominate.    The  aorisu  arc  such  as  approach  the  perfect 


gnaier 

fiod^ 

usagej^ 


larg«^ 
rfectiS 


■  K«((iancei.  however,  In  kll  cmc*  ara  10  the  line  cotilaiDla|  Ib«  parlldpl* 
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meaning  (see  Gildersleeve,  Syntax  g  348),  the  examples  being 
tfoyvm  II  260,  and  its  synonyms  ^$i)tivji  111  790,  cam^A^'wHo  III 
78a,  oiro<fft>«oi  IV  1527,  and  in  addition  enufi^U  I  1340 — all 
of  which  conforms  closely  to  the  Homeric  usage. 


The  Temporal  Participlh. 

In  a  few  cases  the  stress  on  the  element  of  time  that  is  apt 
to  be  present  in  the  tense  of  the  participle  is  rendered  clear 
by  a  parallel  or  a  contrasted  clause.    The  examples  are  III  653 

ttpiinuinr  and  IV  7S4,  1048.  Sometimes  such  a  force  is  sugjiested 
by  the  concatenation  of  the  participle  and  a  preceding  word,  as  in 
the  example  just  quoted  and  1  447, 11  449,  498.  More  frequently 
the  presence  of  a  word  of  temporal  meaning — whether  connected 
with  the  participle  or  the  main  verb — causes  its  temporal  force  to 
spread  throughout  the  whole  clause.  This  is  plainest  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  particle  qualifying  the  main  verb  resumes  a  tem- 
poral clause,  as  Tint  I  516  (the  passage,  however,  is  emended 
by  Merkel),  a!nUa  II  562,  616,  T6r  htnra  III  SqS  (following 
the  punctuation  of  Merkel's  edido  maior),  ht  I  513,  IV  926.  tn 
pw  1  644.  To  these  may  be  added  the  cases  in  which  Jn  qualifies 
the  participle  itself:  1  195.  11  433,  709  (bis),  lU  134,  IV  38, 
1381.  Similar  examples  are:  with  ^Bi)  III  1384,  with  ¥io»  (ciioO 
I  125,  1003,  III  690,  1383,  IV  54,  with  (oO)»«  11  116,  IV  678 
(bb).  with  t(Im  II  721,  itapat  ill  182. tA irpiv  1  497.  A  Similar  effect 
is  sometimes  produced  by  words  that  may  be  called  temporal  in 
a  wider  sense,  as  by  al^  I  15,  IV  6St,  hjinaiSv  III  589,  \oLa6iB  IV 

473,  ip"  (in  npo  .  .  .   ntiiiatSiiTTas')  IV  55S,  na  npara  I  I2I2.      In  SOme 

cases  also  the  meaning  of  the  participle  itself,  e.  g.  fi^<)aai,  is  such 
as  to  suggest  the  temporal  meaning. 

The  treatment  of  iuao<rfi{t)  calls  for  separate  mention.  In 
Homer  it  has,  even  in  7  r95,  only  local  meaning,  in  ApoJlonius  it 
undoubtedly  has  sometimes  a  temporal  signification.  The  clearest 
example  is  IV  579  airl^a  If  5<fi¥a  \  tax"  Anip^iiJ!)  irotri  juaaiffii  6*&mtt 
I  dui^t*  y\a4i\ipht  *n^*  S<W-  Here  the  poet  seems  to  have  en- 
deavored to  turn  the  Attic  construction  of  lun^i  with  the  partici- 
ple into  Epic  form.  Similar  examples  with  the  present  participle 
are  III  307,  665  (but  cf.  p.  463),  723.  The  same  use  seems 
to  be  found   with  the  aorist  in   11  337  and  HI   939,  which  is 
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perhaps  no  more  surprising  than  the  Attic  use  of  i^M  with  the 
aorisi  participle.  However,  as  other  juxtapositions  of  iitaatni 
and  an  aorist  participle  (^11  369,  III  I3i6)3recleariy  not  temporal, 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  explain  ^Mvvtr'  ■&  "  537  ^  local,  and  refer 
it  in  III  939  to  the  general  situation.  In  a  similar  way  the  Attic 
construction  of  tv6iit  with  (he  participle  is  represented  in  I  6S8  by 
npiSia  though  a  variant  reading  in  L,  nui  v^patWo^mv,  is  also 
reported. 

As  examples  of  the  temporal  participle  may  be  cited  besides: 
I  160.  378,  413,  891,  906.  H  385.  416,  513,  751,  915,  1098,  III 
68,  364,  405.  741.  859-60,  876,  974.  993,  1079.  t383.  IV  90,  358, 
1161,  1555,  1759.  To  these  arc  to  be  added  a  number  of  tempo- 
ral expressions  cited  under  the  head  of  the  Genitive  Absolute. 
The  use  of  the  participle  as  3  substitute  for  a  temporal  clause 
developed  early  on  account  of  the  element  of  time  in  the  tenae 
of  the  participle,  and  examples  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the 
Iliad.  The  chief  difference  between  the  use  of  Apollonius  and 
that  of  Homer  is  in  the  particles  that  are  employed  to  emphasize 
the  temporal  relation. 

The  Causai,  Participle. 
A  case  in  which  the  parallel  constructions  unmistakably  show 

the  causal  relation  is  HI  620  lir  ((ivw  K  iSSKijair  ilpitniiiuvat  Tt» 
S4S\qv  I  4&t  fiaX    Apjtatnfrra  tipnt  itpiolo  KOfuaaru  j  ov  ii  rj  Toin  iiiTjTt  prrn 

imlXt*  Ai^TUD  I  iXOtfur,  at^pa  Hi  rrX.  Other  instances  in  which  the 
poet  seems  to  Iiave  wished  his  readers  to  infer  a  causal  relation 
are:  1  314,  840,  1161,  1179.  1353.  II  235,419,873,  111596,  IV 
51,  1401,  1565.  More  doubtful  examples  are:  I  103.  1341, 1286, 
H919,  1061,  III  333. 

Of  particular  interest  are  two  passages  in  which  bt  (IV  1439) 
and  ola  (IV  1722)  are  added  to  the  participle  to  mark  the  causal 
relation  in  a  way  that  is  at  variance  with  Homeric  usage. 

At  this  point  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  the  constiuction  of  the 
participle  with  particles  expressing  a  comparison,  which  some- 
limes  appear  to  approach  a  causal  value.  In  Homer  are  found 
ut,  «f  T(,  it  tl,  at  ti  r«;  in  ApoUonius  none  of  these  occur.  But 
there  are  found  instead:  <■»...  trtp  I  764  (formed  probably  by 
some  such  proportion  as  talntp:  mil  .  .  ,  vtp  =:  Cunttp'.  uc.irtp); 
tivtt  III  461,  IV  1737  (ivr«  itoipr,  approved  of  by  Ziegler  and  read 
by  Lehrs  has  not  sufficient  MS  authority  although  in  my  opinion 


either  Teading  miglit  be  defended);  otirtfll  306.  IV  997;  old  t« 
I  991,  III  618,  iV  196.  318,  400.  None  of  these  words  arc 
combined  in  Homer  with  a  participle,  llie  supposed  approach 
of  such  coDstructiona — cf.  Goodwin,  Moodi  and  Tenset  §  874 — 
towards  the  causal  construction  arises  from  the  fact  thai  in  some 
instances  either  view  of  tlie  situation  would  be  logically  appropriate, 
but  the  particle  indicates  clearly  which  concept  the  writer  pre- 
ferred. In  a  single  passage  ApoUonius  couples  a  participle  with 
an  instrumental  dative.  The  example  is  II  335  (cf.  T  336),  and 
may  be  recorded  her& 

The  Conditional  Participle. 

The  clearest  instances  of  this  construction  in  ApoUonius  are 
those  in  which  we  have  two  possible  contingencies  expressed 
by  contrasted  participles.     The  examples  are:   IV  1104-5  "<■/>' 

6tttxijir  ftir  iovuav  i^  DRO  norpX  nofiiwai  [  ISvvto"  XatcTpop  6i  av¥  avipt 
mpaainniaar  |  oC  inr  ioi  ii6aiot  foa<piinrnfuu,  which  iS  repeated  With 
some  variation  IV   1116-7;    and    III    614-5  ^'<>*  ^'  i"'  ^"X"'^ 

Ovftir,  I  jiti  ttmt  tfi  nap'  aiaav  (Vwiria  ^nXifniTo  |  tsarpit  lirvfofif n)i'  dXooi- 
^6\o^t  *}'  Xir^^fftt-  I  4irrtoiti¥f}t  api&rjKa  ira!  dfUpa&a  Jpya  irtXoiTO,  Of  a  dif* 
ferent  type  is  IV  40a  al^oi  il  mvytp^  hv  i\oiiit$a  ndynt  iXi6pif  | 
fd^rrtt  Sui  jt«irMit.  Here  it  is  the  optative  with  xn  that  suggests 
the  possibility  of  the  resolution  of  the  participle  into  a  conditional 
clause.  A  similar  suggestion  is  felt  with  greater  or  less  force  in 
1  470,  II  147,  805,  III  703,  IV  389,  501.  In  IV  iioi  and  1748 
it  is  probably  best  to  make  the  resolution  as  Lehrs  does,  but  I  see 
00  reason  for  following  him  in  the  resolution  of  IV  113 — cf.  IV 
182— nor  should  I  resolve  I  765-6  nor  IV  438-9,  which  are  the 
only  other  examples  in  which  I  can  see  the  slightest  possibility 
of  suggesting  such  a  construction. 

There  remains  II  192  oti  8t  nt  trXij  |  fiq  lal  Xtviartqr  ii  <l>optiittr<it 
ix\'  mo  Ti)\oO  I  ianitif,  which  if  conditional  (ov  ii  Kt*  IrXiri  would 
rather  have  been  expected)  is  the  only  example  of  ^^  with  the 
participle  in  ApoUonius  (for  the  possibility  of  another  interpreta- 
tion compare  p.  463].  In  no  case  is  the  conditional  relation 
indicated  by  the  addition  of  particles  nor  by  a  parallel  clause 
with  <J  and  the  finite  verb,  and  while  the  construction  is  much 
more  frequent  than  in  the  Iliad,  still,  from  the  examples  of  (he 
negatived  construction  collected  by  Callaway,  On  ike  Use  0/  ftq 
with  Ike  Pariicipie  in  Clastical  Greek,  Baltimore,  tSg^,  pp.  49  ff.> 
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it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  the  poet  has  not  allowed  himself 
all  the  freedom  of  Attic  us^e,  an  inference  that  would  be 
strengthened  if  a  com[)l«te  collection  of  the  exiiinples  of  th« 
participle  as  the  equivalent  of  a  conditional  clause  were  available 

Participle  of  Purfosk. 

The  difference  between  the  Epic  and  Attic  use  of  the  participle 
is  dearly  marked  in  this  category.  For  in  the  early  Epic  the  use 
of  the  future  participle,  especially  in  conjunction  with  wt,  as  a  form 
of  oratio  obliqua  is  conspicuous  by  its  iibsence,  and  the  future 
participle  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  use  with  verbs  of 
motion.  It  is  evident  from  Apollonius'work  that  he  was  conscious 
of  this  difference,  and  also  evident  that  he  limited  somewhat  too 
oaiTOwly  the  Epic  usage.  For  in  the  Argonautica  ihc  future 
participle  is  used  only  with  verba  of  motion.  Parallels  for  the 
adjectival  use  of  iaaiiuiror  are  wanting,  nor  are  there  any  for  the 
use  of  the  future  participle  with  so-called  ellipsis  of  the  article, 

such  as  Z  309  KOI  r<  rran'oiTfi  rariicTa'  t  379  <'"^iaoiu'n>ii7ir  timpr, 
X  608  alii  ffaXtom  toutiii,   Or    Hes.   S.   SIJ  atroppt^onn  fowvi.      Also 

without  parallel  is  the  use  k  46  =  n  343  ri»  . . . »;('  trmw  itn- 
^inttMiar,  for  the  form  dXtfdfMroti  in  IV  549  nai  ^tv  Jiri^ravj  Mfm>p<t, 
iypaiKotinv  iXt£S^yi>y  rttpi  Savaiv,  whlch    LchfS  tTansUtCS  by  Cfii/U- 

latNntm,  is  clearly  a  present  in  IV  1486  AXt^iiuvot  tarhnitivtii  and 
in  the  only  passage  in  which  it  occurs  in  Homer,  1  57  iiXc£if/«R>c 
luvaiur.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Apollonius 
considered  the  form  <>ri^7crcSruvor  In  these  passages  as  aoHsiic — a 
view  which  is  supported  by  the  context  and  against  which  tlicrc 
is  nothing  to  be  urged  except  the  evidently  future  sense  in  *  379. 
For  Apollonius'  use  of  sigmatic  aorisis  with  thematic  vowel,  cf. 
Rzach,  p.  144. 

The  examples  of  the  nominative  with  verbs  of  motion  are  as 
follows:  with  oyndrB  IV  S59;  (>WTa)j9air«  IV  II75,  I181  ;  t^  IV 
'97.  740:  0'n-).X9.:»  II  149,  HI  482;  {«iaa^V<b.»  III  351,  IV  541; 
It&liv  !  13.  ill  539 ;  ^franu^B  IV  531,  tiev  II  II73,  mbarrviu  II  I36; 
KivTtXXafuii  III  61;  crrt'XXo/iai  II  I198.     Bui  a  single  example  of  the 

'  The  eximpUt  are  loo  nametou*  to  warranc  Monro'i  remarli,  p.  58  a., 
ihii  tlie  u«e  I*  "  bacdlr  to  be  defended  ".  It  may  be  noted,  huwe*«r,  ili*t 
ih«  eximplea  come  only  fiom  the  lateti  pail*  of  the  Iliad,  the  Odywej  aod 
ticiiod. 
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accusative  occurs  111  117a.  where  the  participle  is  in  agreement 
with  the  subject  of  an  infinitive,  and  it  would  seem  not  impossible 
that  this  restriction  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  ApoDonius, 
ajid  resis  on  too  narrow  3  conception  of  the  Homeric  usajte.  Of 
pSItlCUlar  interest  is  IV  11(3  eXya  S'  Hy  K^pvcn  mAtwaiunj  ttptiaiitnit  \ 
gvir  tvtipjtoavftfviv  Jirorpvviovira  fuyrjuoi  |  Aiirntidijp  mtvp^,  whjch  IS  in 
evident   intilation  of  T  120    airrli  9'  nyytXiovm    Ai'n  Kpupmro  vpoiriji/ta, 

Ihe  future  participle  being  justified  by  (he  motion  implied  in  each 
ease  in  the  context.  DifTerent  is  IV  248  unl  dij  ra  iiir,  taaa  Bvji^tir  \ 
Ktniiirj  jtepaarimMra  nruirMro,  fi^  tic  iartip  \  fii]  JUaf  SOtriJiciUM  puella 
instrHctura  parxtni,  for  which  should  be  read  iropoaiHmoa.  The 
reading  of  G  IV  817.  1535,  itpi/woira,  irp^oarrat,  which  IS  adopted 
by  Merkel  and  Lehrs,  also  affords  impossible  syntax.  Lebrs' 
translation  shows  in  the  second  example  (the  first  can  afTord  no 
indication)  a  present  participle.  Merkel  at  IV  817  ascribes  this 
reading  to  the  inRuence  of  Herodian;  what  Apollonius  wrote  he 
considers  uncertain,  perhaps  ^^avovm  the  reading  of  L.  In  tV 
1535  either  a  present  or  an  aorist  participle  is  possible  so  that  the 
simplest  emendation  would  be  vfiiaams,  but  in  IV  817  a  present 
participle  is  (ef.  p.  467)  required.  May  it  not  be  best  to  cut  the 
knot  and  read  mpiidorra  even  though  the  present  stem  occurs  only 
in  the  compound  ivivprjSo*  11.  9  589. 

There  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  the  present  participle 
is  ever  used  by  Apollonius  in  this  construction  instead  of  the 
future.  Of  this  no  example  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  nor  is  the  sin- 
gle example  in  Hesiod,  Op.  85,  very  satisfiactory.  A  number  of 
passages  in  Apollonius  have  been  interpreted  in  this  way  but 
unnecessarily,  e.  g.  IV  1471  197  aif^f.<«t  'Apyi.  abieral  quaesi- 
turns  Argo  (Lehrs);  cf.  II  697,  IV  1150,  and  IV  483  16  aipw 
irapSimiiri  rrnitap  fitnouirD'  Stiptrt  The  firc  need  not  be  3  signal  for 
them  to  return  {aecessuris)  but  rather  a  beacon  for  which  to  steer 
as  they  return.  So  also  IV  455,  t  t'  it  'Kixov  n«i-  'liiaa*  |  Hyiuvot 
'A^pTDf,  the  lying  in  wait  for  Absyrtus  is  conceived  not  as  the 
purpose  {extepturus  Ahsyrtttm)  but  as  commencing  with  the 
going  into  ambush.  Two  more  examples  remain,  I  309  ffaa« 
iSt  ni'Bii  it  $tmrpiHTlar  tpttira*  niimX/qt.  which  should  be  rendered 
"in  quest  of  oracles "  rather  than  " ^ofu/Knt  «msiUiurtts" .  aqA 

703  ip9o  HOI,  '\^u6tf,  ravi'   <L*ipot  amimta,   " txi  .  .  .   TOgatufa"  Itl 

which  such  an  explanation  is  inadmissible.    The  form  Atnim  i 
however,  used  by  Homer  not  only  as  a  present  but  also  as*  ■ 
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(cf.  La  Roche,  EinleilMng  §  1 1,  Monro  §  63,  Vogrioz  p.  133),  so 
ibxl  here  aod  in  III  S79  1  should  assign  the  patrticiple,  ag&inst 
Rzach  p.  153,  to  the  future  iLud  add  the  example  to  those  cited 
above. 

Genitive  Absoldtb. 

This  19  the  coosinictioii  in  which  ApoUooius  varies  most  Trom 
the  Homeric  uaage.  The  reason  is  that  the  difference  hetween 
Homeric  and  later  usage  is  largely  a  matter  of  quantity,  and 
hence  could  hardly  be  ex[>ected  to  find  lefleciion  in  Apollonius. 
Diflerences  that  are  more  easily  observed,  such  as  the  exclusion 
of  the  future  participle  from  (his  construction,  arc  maintained  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  solitary  example  IV  1535 
is  to  be  emended.  The  read  ing  of  the  schohast  ^k«wtii»  rw  aripav 
shows  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  present  participle,  though  to 
read  vpiioarrot  would  be  palsographically  the  simplest  correction. 

No  less  than  fifty-four  examples  are  found  in  the  Argonautica 
that  must  be  interpreted  as  genitives  absolute — a  number  which  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  about  live  times  as  great  as 
the  number  of  occurrences  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  examples 
are  as  foUoirs:  Of  the  present  participle,  I  314,  452,  521,  58S 
(the  scbohast  gives  a  different  but  impossible  interpretation).  651, 
68a,  757,  9J5,  1015,  1360,  II  140,  147,  153,  195.  451,  496,  571, 
753.  795.  805.  931.  963.  Ill  864,  1385,  IV  75,  241,  579.  835, 
1157,  iai4.  1462,  1535,  1580;  of  the  perfect,  11  905;  and  of  the 
aorist,  I  456,  470,  513.  607,  1063,  1152,  1159,  II  468.  642, 
729.  HI  850,  1358,  1398,  IV  163,  501.  668,  926.  1401.  1406, 
1629.  mikiiuyoi  II  642,  IV  163,  has  been  classed  here  although 
the  occurrence  of  unXo^ai  11  693  and  uxXirat  I  716  renders  the 
classihcalion  doubtful. 

The  next  question  to  arise  is  as  to  how  those  passap;es  arc  to  be 
interpreted  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  possibility  of  finding  a 
word  uponwhich  the  genitive  may  depend.  In  view  of  the  number 
of  certain  examples  cited  above  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  abso- 
lute construction  ii  to  be  accepted  for  Ajxillonius  when  the  depend- 
ence is  at  all  strained  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even 

such  an  example  as  II   lOSO  otq  St  iXayyi]  igov  tii\ti  <£  d^dSnu  |  a'tSpAr 

«vnFu'rB>— although  composed  in  imitation  of  such  passages  as  K 
523,  X,  605,  (  41a  and  (  556,  in  which  the  genitive  is  undoubtedly 
dependent — was  not  felt  by  the  poet  to  contain  a  genitive  absolute. 
Instructive  in  this  respect  is  II   107  roC  b'  iaoci>  Idrrof  |  iiimpi 
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ffuiqt  imtp  i^pioi  Ijkaat  x'*p^  "^^  make  the  genitive  depend  on 
itftfiiat  is  to  my  miod  out  of  the  question.  The  notable  thing  is 
the  ease  with  which  an  absolute  constniciioa  might  have  been 
avoided  by  writing  lir  5'  Aaaoi-  tnm  |  n-X.  And  so,  while  in  Ho- 
meric  poetry   id   a    passage  like  II  594  inrfyiimrorTo  ii  (Bnai  I  7VT( 

■a/tKvXd  Tofa,  ^{oiurar  ipmtr  the  genitive  would  be  dependent,  I 
should  consider  it  in  Apollonius  a  genitive  absolute  as  Lehrs 
translates  it,  and  the  same  applies  to  I  934,  111  782,  IV  211  and 
555.  In  I  544  the  interpretation  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  nvyra. 
Lehrs  interprets  it  as  arniamenla  navis,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  poet  could  say  of  this  urpiiirr*  t'  W  ^tX-V  ^Xoyl 
(IiccXii,  we  must  refer  nix'"  'o  ^^^  armor  which  each  hero  had  on 
the  seat  by-  him  (cf.  530),  and  the  »]i(  lovait  is  g;enitive  absolute. 
The  scholiast  also  refers  nlxia  10  armor.  Less  certain  arc  III 
709  and  S05,  while  in  I  1304  and  II  572  (scholiast  o  rou  ni-pircw 
ik^pisi  it  seems  best  to  accept  the  dependence  of  the  genitive. 
In  IV  1459  Lehrs  rightly  recognizes  a  genitive  absolute  and 
I  should  do  the  same  also  in  I  260,  II  11 14  and  IV  906. 

In  (he  last  four  passages  the  subject  is  omitted,  but  indisputable 
examples  of  this  will  be  cited  below  from  Apollonius.  This  inter- 
pretation of  IV  1459  is  strengthened  by  the  parallel  1 1 45 1 ,  and  that 
of  IV  906,  by  1  513.  These  last  two  jjassages.  however,  arc  of 
especial  interest.  Both  refer  to  the  minstrel  Orpheus,  IV  906 
o^p  ii^i^K  uXovtoiToc  iiri^pofUai/Tat  aKDuai  |  Kptyp^,  I  5'3  '"'  ^  afioTov 
X^^rrov  III  nfmCxorro  tdpira,  and  it  Can  hardly  be  a  mere  coincidence 
that  the  most  satisfactory  example  of  the  construction  in  Homer, 
z6o6  =  J)  i9ftoXirqi;£.ipx<>*Ti>r(Bc.  aatjou),  atsocomesfrom  the  sphere 
of  muBic.  The  similar  position  in  the  verse  and  the  fact  that 
X^favTfltand /([ipfoHoi  are  exact  opposites  strengthen  this  belief. 
Its  importance  for  the  Homeric  text  is  that  it  confirms  the  state- 
ment (Athen.  V,  p.  181')  that  the  reading  before  Aristarcbus  waa 
i^apxofntt  whereas  our  MSS  have  i^iipxomt  with  AriaCarcbus. 

There  remain  a  few  passages  In  which  there  is  the  possibility  of 
the  genitive  depending  on  the  verb  of  the  sentence.  These  cases 
are  difficult  to  decide  in  the  absence  of  any  monograph  to  show 
the  use  of  the  cases  in  Apollonius  and  especially  tbe  syntactical 
influence  possibly  exerted  upon  him  by  the  tragic  poets.  Thus 
in  II  73  we  find  l^  9'  • . .  oXviriKt  |  Uiurov  ^pitoSiu  toa  Tei'xoio  lAiiiinitts, 
Parallels  for  akiiatiu  nvit  can  be  found  in  Soph.  Ant  488,  El.  627, 
but  the  epic  construction  is  tbe  accusative.    Similarly  in  IV  834, 
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■ujMTm  .  .  .  r^  <ra«W|HHi(  might  be  compared  with  Soph.  Ant. 
ii6avMrM  .  . .  ix^fAf  . .  .  x^ra(cr.  Phil.  919},  tKit  Homcric usage 
requires  a  preposition.  The  use  of  jrtl6o,iiu  with  the  geniH^'c  is 
found  in  Eur.  I.  A.  736,  is  disputed  at  Thuc  7, 73.  2,  admitted  for 
Herodotus  and  said  to  occur  as  a  variant  in  X  57.  ll  seems  nec- 
essary to  admit  this  construction  in  III  30S,  though  whether  it 
shontcl  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Euripides,  or  talcoi  aa  a 
confirniation  of  the  age  of  the  variant  at  K  57,  must  remain  an 
open  question.  I  should  prefer  to  interpret  III  105439  a  genitive 
absolute  rather  than  as  an  ablatival  genitive,  though  the  absence 
of  earlier  examples  of  the  verb  iramaxvu  must  make  the  interpre- 
tation doubtful.' 

The  addition  of  these  examples  raises  the  number  of  the  occur- 
rences of  tlie  genitive  absolute  to  71,  comprising  47  presents,  2 
perfects.  32  aorisls.  The  proportion  of  present  10  aorisi  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  found  in  the  Homeric  poems — a  result 
that  is  surprising  when  contrasted  with  the  use  of  the  tenses  of  the 
participle  after  verbs  of  seeing. 

The  'last  step'  in  the  development  of  the  genitive  absolute 
is  the  omission  of  the  subject.  The  occurrence  of  this  for  Homer 
has  been  denied.  The  examples  at  best  arc  rare.  La  Roche 
citing  only  2  606  =  a  19  and  a  458  (cf,  also  Spielcer  A.  J.  P.  VI,  p. 
317).  The  genuineness  of  the  first  example  is  disputed  and  the 
last  could  ])08sib1y  be  removed  by  reading  vsaaaarrt,  the  per- 
missible hiatus  being  the  cause  of  the  corruption.  In  marked 
contrast  is  the  use  of  Apollonius.  Cf.  I  360,  513,  II  153,  ^^i, 
642,  iii4.IH709(??).  78a,  805  (??),  IV  an.  579. 906, 1406,1459. 

Other  depanures  from  early  Epic  usage  may  be  noted  in  the 
itse  of  the  relative  as  the  subject  in  I!  195,  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  genitive  absolute  is  somewhat  more  freely  employed  in  other 
than  temporal  relations.  For  the  examples  compare  the  preceding 
sections.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  useof/uvoTyu,  irpdmt.frt  to  mark 
the  temporal  relation. 


I  since  sdting  Ibe  abave  I  biTe  iucc«ede<l  In  obtaining  a  copy  o(  the 
diwertition  Ot  Afellatiii  Jikodii  latuum  tyntaxi  itmfaratt  h/b  tltmtrUf, 
Lifiiai,  iSSj.  by  Lintenbaith,  »blch  bring*  evidence  ol  ihe  Influence o(tli« 
tragic  poctt  on  Apollonius.  The  author  would  apiMtcntly  consider  th«M 
paiaaget  genitive*  abiolnte.  u  on  p.  6  only  example*  of  UiMiuiv  with  the 
accuaallve  are  cited,  and  on  p.  43  only  III  iftj  ii  Biron  as  an  example 
o(  vaoiv  with  the  genitive.  There  I*  00  mention  of  vtl^o/tai  with  the 
(cnlilve  aor  ol  ivaamxw. 
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At  this  point  inay  be  cited  the  examples  in  which  a  participle 
is  employed  in  a  case  difTerenl  from  that  of  the  pronoun  with 
which  it  might  agree,  as  these  are  in  imitation  of  passages  in  which 
some  would  see  the  origin  of  the  absolute  construction.  In  three 
passages,  HI  371,  1009,  IV  170.  the  ethical  dative  ol  is  followed 
by  a  genitive,  and  in  another,  II  393,  we  have  a  shift  from  the 
accusative  subject  of  an  infinitive  to  a  dative  depending  00  x?"^ 
iim,  as  follows  :  oXX^  W  1}  in  iriiXiv  xi"'''  oXm'aBai  |  ■  •  .  Jftnircm ; 
where  Merlcel,  editio  niaior,  and  Lehrs  follow  G  and  the  corrected 
reading  of  L  (|(»Ve>Tn,  the  original  reading  of  L  being  a  compen- 
dium. Cf.  p  555.  V  206,  the  passages  cited  there  by  Amei»- 
Hentze,  and  Monro  §343  d. 

In  I  396  is  lound  an  example  of  the  so-called  nominative  abso- 
lute (cf.  also  IV  200).  More  interesting  are  the  approaches  to 
a  dative  absolute,  as.  for  example.  IV  977  mrri  i'  loiag  as  compared 
with  rnKTiit  loboijE,  but  here  I  1080  and  II  943  point  rather  to 
a  temporal  dative.  Other  examples  are  II  679,  738,  973,  1003, 
1231,  III  166.  For  Homeric  parallels  cf.  Monro  §  346.  Of  the 
accusative  absolute  there  is  an  example  IV  417  •!  kiV  nut  lijpvtat 
imfixfiiilfovt  tttiriSiufu  \  tiiStr  oTo*  (fioiat  <ni»ap6ti.Tiva\  twitoaa.  As  the 
construction  is  hardly  admissible,  the  passage  needs  cmendaliun. 
The  reading  of  G  iiripxopirri  and  the  scholiast's  unfortunately  free 
4iiXia»  npit  aiirir  mvBtt^ifif  suggest  a  feminine  participle  such  as 
imaaiuvr,.  But  as  that  would  destroy  the  caesura  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  read  i^pucoc  arttpx"!"'""'  with  but  slight  deviation  from  the 
manuscripts. 

Negative  with  the  Participle. 

Originally  the  participle,  like  otlier  adjectives,  was  negatived 
by  composition  with  a  negative  prefix  while  the  particles  o£  and 
;=j,  or  rather  the  predecessors  of  these  particles,  were  employed 
only  with  finite  verbs.  The  retiring  of  this  first  method  of 
negation  in  favor  of  the  second  goes,  as  Delbriick  has  shown, 
VtrgUUhende  Syntax  II  531,  hand  in  hand  with  the  approach 
of  the  participle  towards  the  nature  of  the  finite  verb.  That  this 
process  is  but  beginning  in  the  early  Epic  poetry  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  prove,  and  have  found  in  this  iaxx  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  participle  was  not  felt  by  early 
Epic  poets  as  an  equivalent  ofa  subordinate  clause. 

1  have  also  attempted  to  show  that  at  a  still  earlier  period  the 
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parlitfles  nf  and  m  ^^^  brought  into  contact  with  the  participle 

03  the  result  ofa  process  wliicb  we  may  lerm  with  Paul  displace- 
ment of  the  synlactical  distribution,  so  thai  as  a  corollary  of  this 
it  muHt  be  admitted  that  the  main  verb  of  the  sentence  exerts  an 
influence  on  the  negative  of  the  participle — an  explanation  which 
iifuAcicnt  (cf.  Gildcrsleeve,  A.  J.  P.  XVIII  344)  to  account  for 
all  caaes  of  ^  with  the  participle  in  Epic  poetry. 

That  this  should  be  iaith fully  reflected  in  the  workof  Apollo- 
nius  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  What  is  merely  external — the 
rarity  of  examples  of  f>q  with  the  participle — he  has  j^rasped  and 
imiuted.  For  the  construction  there  can  be  cited  at  most  but  two 
passage:!  in  the  Argonautica  and  of  these  examples  one  is  not 
satisfactory.     This  is  IV  1019  'icna  A'  f«por  ^or  *H(Xioio  |  .  .  .  u^ 

fKv   i-^Sn    iSAovaa    avr    arSfiaair  akXataneiait  \  mtStr  a^pjiqdqr.      The 

negative  belongs  logically  10  ,'$tKovaB  but  formally  to  aipapit^^, 
otherwise  we  should  have  had  the  adhaemcent  negative.' 

The  other  passage  is  II  193  tal  d'  <in  imiakiriv  oSfi^f  x'"-'  '^  ^' 
nt  IrXq  I  ^  ical  AiuKotii)!'  ti  ^opiCiitnn  aXA'  Airo  njXoC  |  iartiat.  LehtS 
renders  r>4  nol  ...  AX'  by  tudum  . . .  ttdeo,  giving  it  the  sense  of 
^^  iirwt  . .  .  dXXii,  for  which  I  know  no  parallel,  and  making  the 
participle  supplementary.  One  who  is  willing  to  introduce  into 
Apollonius  a  case  of  fi>)  with  the  participle  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
nrgativc  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence — a  construction  not 
found  in  Homer — may  interpret  oi  ii  tkc  ^X^  as  an  apodosis  with 
Mr  omitted  (for  other  examples  cf.  Goodwin  p.  24,  where  this 
passage  is  not  included),  although  it  seems  to  me  that  the  poet 
would  rather  have  written  in  that  sense  ou  li  n»  n-Xijc.  In  cither 
event  it  is  intended  to  match  the  one  apparently  real  example  of  fij 
with  the  participle  in  Homer,  namely  a  684. 

Of  the  examples  with  lA  a  number  might  be  explained  away  as 
due  to  displacement  of  the  syntactical  distribution  (I  840,  1341, 
II  873,  III  84,  3Sd),  others  as  adhaerescent  (I  1217, 1219,  IV  491, 
^36-  9S3t  I5^4)t  but  Ibc  number  of  examples  that  remain  (I  1191 
(bis),  II 990, 1026,  HI  839.  IV  670)  especially  with  the  adversative 
(HI  54.  520.  1221),  the  temporal  {II  1 16,  IV  676, 67S),  and  the 
causal  participles  (II  235,1x1  620),  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 

'  la  T  ate  Iotu  . .  .  ^  fihr  ijli  naipf  Spiv^iii  x'^p'  Mviuta  |  oC-f'  titft 
TrpJ^oiv  Ktxp^i4lim(  otirt  rrv  JXlov  ih«  p»rlicip1e  setoi*  added  la  an  alter- 
tli«ugh[  and  ths  forcv  of  th«  oalb  hat  not  cattied  the  negative  /li  Iliiuugb. 
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Homeric  usage  and  show  how  the  syotax  of  Apollonius  has  been 
influenced  by  the  post-Homeric  development  of  the  paiticipial 
constructions. 

The  Supplementary  Participle. 
Verbs  of  Perception, 

Subdividing  according  to  the  difTerent  senses  and  beginning 
with  the  sense  of  sight,  we  find  in  Apollonius  the  foUowiug 
instances  of  the  supplementary  participle  after  dpua  and  its 
compounds: 

Present:  I  241,  323,  552,  633,  814,  U  431,  562,  1035,  III  77, 
490,  729.  827,  IV  129.  185.  S61.973,  1193,  1245,  1478.  1719. 

Aorist:  II  1255,  !1I  702,  1378. 

Perfect:  I  1056.  U  1148,  III  673,  IV  1634. 

After  vaia  and  (Iohmu,  which,  as  in  Homer  (cf.  La  Roche  at  M 
335)'  '^'^^  used  without  any  difference  in  meaning,  are  found  the 
following  examples  of  the  Present:  I  322,  1230,  II  1261.  IV 
872,  and  the  following  aorislic  forms:  (SnXaftrai'  IV  734,  Xm^tm 

I  1283,  -irXii/i(™«  III  127, 1149,  niir  !V  753,  In  m»ning,  howcvcr, 
nuv  is  certainly  a  present.  Cf.  especially  Ap.  I  391,  ■  574,  n-  156 
and  A  284,  £  440,  6  3S6.  -trXit/ifvoc  is  an  isolated  form,  the  aoristic 
force  of  which  (cf.'n>icrl  ;«»rXa/i(rn  with  w<a\  ioian)  may  not  be  fully 
fell,  while  the  example  in  I  1283  is  not  a  case  of  actual  perception. 
To  these  examples  should  most  probably  be  added  HI  665:  nj*  jit 
nr  a(^na  \  ^vpofuVifv  fuainiyvr  tmspoiui^ouv  iti^atv  \  tfutaof,  though 
it  is  also  possible  to  consider  the  participle  as  temporal  and 
depending  directly  upon  tiriirpo»ioX<.Ojn.  After  e^aiuii  arc  found  the 
following  examples  of  the  present,  I  437,  43S,  776;  after  donti'w 
is  found  the  present  in  III  1055. 

So  far  there  is  a  close  parallelism  with  the  early  Epic  usage. 
But  no  examples  occur  with  cither  o^/n'b  or  \tvaaii,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  find  no  Homeric  parallel  toiV3i8  nia  r<  Ajfiai  \  i<r' 
aS/itvet  ir^irav  ntyat^at  •(nviurrac,  this  verb  not  being  used  in 
Homer  of  actual  perception,  nor  to  the  examples  after  Bipto/iat,  IV 
567,  864, 1047,  which  tend  to  show  a  loss  of  feeling  for  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  and  the  employment  of  it  merely  as  synony- 
mous with  opao.  In  the  case  of  miRTaiVw,  however,  this  has  not 
happened  and  the  examples  of  the  participle  after  the  verb,  I  34a, 

II  35,  611.  in  924,  arc  not  to  be  classed  as  supplementary, 
though  the  last  example  approximates  to  such  a  usage.     Finally 
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I  ^pawifuim,  ««gr)F«t>  <()>'  v<^>¥  •'■n'lK^irar  msiy  DC  interpreted  as 
supplemcntitry  rather  than  adjectival.  Tbe  doMSt  Homeric  paral- 
lels are  '¥  453  ^powam  i'  Imnr  apaiptwia  wi>a9j(pfTa,  which  La  R.OChc 
correctly  interprets  as  <^{<>*  in  opposition  to  the  uparpixorra  of  the 
Pitr:iphiast  and  K  339  rir  U  ififiivaio  rpooiina,  where  La  Roche 
makes  the  eqitation  ^piitatn  ~  /■^(*.  There  is,  bowc^'cr,  no 
reason  for  giving  up  the  distinction  between  these  verbs.  Cf.  La 
Roche  at  f  430. 

In  Homer  these  verbs  of  seeinj;  are  used  only  of  actual  peroep- 
lioa.  This  Is  generally  tbe  case  in  Apollonius  also,  but  we  have 
one  instance  of  mitt  denoting  intellectual  perception,  I  1283  rq^ot 
TOW  y  (WqtfwaiA^i'gat  Xatinit — where  the  Use  of  the  nominative  also 
is  a  conslniction  that  developed  in  posi<Honicnc  timcs^sind  one 
example  after  tf«<^'w.  III  77  ^m>  A' aim^'vq^'Hpqi' (d<vW»op<lwaa, 
which  must  be  classed  as  intellectual  perception  since  Hera  has 
expressed  her  request  only  in  words  and  evidently  without  assum- 
ing  the  posture  of  a  suppliant.  In  the  use  of  the  tenses  there  is 
quite  a  noticeable  departure  from  tbe  Homeric  usage.  Tbe  exam- 
ples of  actual  perception  in  Apollonius  include  34  present,  6 
aorist  and  4  peifect  participles.  Two  out  of  the  6  examples  of 
the  aorist  are  the  isolated  -isK6ii*rtit  forms  but  even  including  these 
tbe  present  participle  furnishes  in  round  numbers  four-fifibs  of  the 
instances  of  this  construction  as  against  three-fourths  iu  Homer, 
while  tbe  aorist  participle  instead  of  being  nearly  twice  as  frequent 
as  the  perfect  is  oaly  one  and  a  half  times  as  frequent.  That  is, 
Apollonius  has  made  00  attempt  to  imitate  the  chief  Homeric 
peculiarity  in  this  construction — the  frequent  use  of  the  aorist 
participle.  In  this  respect  his  poem  sunds  about  on  the  level 
of  Attic  poetry,  which  also  employs  the  aorist  participle  to  a 
limited  extent.  Of  the  four  examples  of  the  aorist  apart  from  the 
two  of  ■frXJjJOPor.  two  arc  forced  00  the  poet — vntpma^irot,  H  1255, 
by  the  metrical  impossibility  of  vntpnrriiutov.itoppaivtimtiWi  702, 
by  the  lack  of  a  corresponding  perfect,  for  Su^potofu'raur  would 
express  an  entirely  different  idea — but  tbe  third,  difsrra  IH  1378, 
is  deliberately  chosen  as  aWnim  would  have  fitted  both  metre 
and  sense.  Tbe  passive  of  this  construction  is  found  in  the  use 
of  ^tVofiai  with  the  participle:  II  690,  1044,  HI  819,  956,  IV  1601. 

Under  the  verbs  of  finding  we  have  the  following  examples ; 
after  (i>pi«Mi  II  781,  IV  661,850, 1133;  after  nVt  190$,  III  349  (as 
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emended),  1275,  1276,  IV  537;  after  Aqw  IV  1458.  To  these  may 
be  added  IV  1484,  with  which  P  134  and  ir  254  are  to  be  com- 
pared. The  tense  employed  is  always  the  present  except  for  one 
occurrence  of  the  perfect,  111  1275.    The  corresponding  passive 

construction,  which  occurs  I  491  ^jid^ia  tt,  oinriac  ;{tlpac  f>ai  <raoi 
>£aX(oia,  I  );p«i<li    tfiinri^Bi-    ftirafivvtoi-    H    C^'O    "**   ^¥?*«  ''    Vithout 

parallel  in  Homer. 

As  in  Homer  the  verba  of  hearing  are  used  both  of  actual  and 
intellectual  perception.  The  examples  of  actual  perception  are 
all  in  the  genitive,  viz.,  after  licouu  1  278  (aorist),  1260  (present) 
and  after  •VkXuu  I  1240  (present);  the  examples  of  tnlellectua] 

perception  are  III  352  liiu*  ifit^m  iitya  ii/iriituiimai  |  SaujHifiiinic  and 
914  or'  787  f/tS*  •oo'iyi'^TrBi  ('(ii)«oi.ii»ii  I  ^jpiij*  'EitiTifc  Upar  pirii  njoi 
lavaai;  and  being  both  in  the  accusative  show  that  in  this  con- 
struction Apollonius  has  followed  the  Attic  di>tinction  of  cases  (cf, 
Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses  %  886X  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  Homeric  usage. 

Verbs  of  hearing  or  seeing  may  become  verbs  of  knowing  or 
learning  by  hearsay  or  by  sight  and  still  figuratively  retain  the 
construction  of  actual  perception.  The  examples  of  this  after 
a»tw,  aiB,  *la<n>aa  and  voia  have  already  been  noted.  But  this 
opens  the  way  for  the  analogical  extension  of  tliis  construction  to 
a  variety  of  verbs  denoting"to  perceive,"  "to  know."  "to  learn," 
"to  think."  Thus  we  find  the  participle  after  iitaltt  I  1023,  II 
195,  after  nfio  I  135,  II  66,  HI  C75,  IV  1317,  after  yiyvuotw  III 
972,  after  Aa^irofiai  IV  335  (following  Merkel's  punctuation)  and 
»po&iq»«i  I  106,  after  doiioirai  III  954,  and  after  fmvfiiiru  IV  1304. 

Of  these  verbs  Homer  employs  in  this  construction  only  aniv, 
oG)a  and  yiyvuvm,  and  in  addition  to  these  n-u'dofisi  with  which  no 
participle  is  found  in  Apollonius.  The  construction  is  not  only 
more  frequent  in  Apollonius  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his 
work — 15  examples  occurring  in  the  Argonautica  to  12  in  Ihe 
Iliad  and  21  in  the  Odyssey — but  the  use  of  the  nominative  fll 
66,  III  175,  IV  235,  1204)  is  a  marked  variation  from  Homeric 
usage. 

Also  without  parallel  in  Homer  is  the  further  extension  of 
this  use  of  the  participle  to  verbs  of'showing"  IV  1415,  and 
"  reminding"  III  1115.  In  I  to86crri  4«inrt'(aviro  [  X^fif  ipito,iirvr 
□hVwv  the  construction  is  avoided  in  a  way  that  may  be  compared 
with  Homer's  £aiTii/i<ro*  • .  •  arin^u  .  . .  ((Xtv^o. 
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AANBANQ  DrrXANQ  *OANQ. 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  prose  construciioD  with 
niyx^ni — of  which  bui  a  Single  example  (334^t39]  is  found  in 
Homer— does  not  occur  in  Apollonius.  Nor  does  he  employ  tvxw> 
which  is  not  found  iu  Homer,  except  in  the  sense  of  "hitting" — a 
sense  in  which  Apollonius  would  have  had  Hide  occasion  to  use  it. 

With  XorAivo  and  fA^tw  the  typical  construction  is  identity  of 
tense  and  from  this  type  there  is  noreiil  variation  in  Homer.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  examples  with  ^Bavat  in  Apollonius  I  1209,  II 
587,  IV  307,  and  of  the  following  examples  with  Xavduiw,  II  539, 
755.  Ill  737,  779,  IV  49.     Hut  in  addition  to  these  wc  have  III 

313  I^po  \a6auv  \  KiIX;(«iv  jiifpioc  (fli-ot  it  Alqraa   mayrtt,   whicll  showS 

a  rather  mechanical  treatment  of  tiur  according  to  its  form  rather 

than  its  mcaoinc  (contrast  ir  156  elS'  Sp'  'Ad^rqi'  I  hq0<v  asi  maft^ie 

«uv  ktX.).  Also  in  II  336  we  find  the  aorisl  combined  with  the 
perfect  participle — uXXJ  ■«  ptla  \  airii  t'liir  XtXcitfot/ii  fiiot'  t6pvi>ia 
^tpiqXuf  I  9  mlrat — a  combination  that  is  unavoidable.as  either  the 
perfect  of  Xmedno  or  the  aorist  of  fiiXu  would  be  un-Homeric. 

The  reverse  construction  occurs — always  with  coincidence  of 
tense — in  III  380  \a$mt,  1 143  inoijiBdiura^,  IV  91 1  TrpB0du^(tar. 

The  construction  of  ^Alv»  with  theinhnitive  is  found  1  1189,  IV 
1766.  and  although  the  occurrence  of  the  construction  in  Classic 
Greek  is  considered  more  than  doubtful  by  Goodwin,  Mo^s  and 
Tenses  §  903,  8,  still  Apollonius  has  a  single  Homeric  parallel 
(o  861). 

Vekbs  of  Beginning,  Continuing,  Ending  and  Enduring, 

Of  the  participle  with  these  verbs  Apollonius  conuin»  the  fol- 
lowing examples:  i^ipx^f^ot  1  363,  ^i>i-v  III  7,  liFi's  I  600,  ip<jrvt>  II 
351.  IV  1053,  •artptiTum  I  493.  ttwrtpiitai  IV  1006  (possibly  adversa- 
tive), ix"  I  39'i  II  4^3  ^"d  577'  '<'X"'"»  IV  108.  X^yo»  II  84,  pi^^V* 
IV  797,  Xu^iis  IV  817  (but  ef  p. 457),  {IV  1416  is  adjectival  rather 
than  supplementary),  rXuu  II  I93>3(but  cf.  pp.455, 463),  ta^m  IV 
I336:=1353.  Periphrasis  for  uranviw  (cf.  a  801)  is  found  II  476 
oil  il  Tit  ((V  ar&tinvait  itayionx.  Similar  13  IV  1 17  081  np&tov 
jMCfiqctra  yniii^r'  Jcofi^i-  |  nireiair  ipcptur  nX,  (cf.  K  30I  and  AmeiS- 
Henlze  at  r  187,  Anhang).  Here  may  be  added:  I  973  ov  H  ri 
mm  naiitattir  ayakK6ntrat'  )i4iiiiprpo  (cf.  I   646)  and  I    tl?!   \tiptc  yap 

*  T1i«  icIioUmI  readi  d^dUraPoi. 
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iii&urnr  ijptiitotiaai.  Worthy  of  notice  ulso  are  I  I35,V  HI  274,  IV 
192,  in  which  we  seem  lo  have  a  conUmination  of  this  construc- 
tion and  a  case  construction  (cf.  O  475-6)- 

The  list  of  verbs  used  varies  considerably  from  the  Homeric 
usa^e,  most  noticeably  in  the  avoidance  of  isaia  for  which  are 
substituted  C»a»)(pi)Ti;(ii,  xanftitH,  Xw^u.  The  reason  for  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact  that  na^w  was  also  used  in  prose  and  that 
Apollonius  was  seeking  for  what  he  considered  more  elevated 
expressions.  Notice,  as  a  morphological  parallel,  the  way  iu  which 
the  late  Epic  poets  avoid  np&t  except  when  driven  lo  it  by  the 
exigencies  of  ihc  metre  (ct  La  Roche,  Wiener  Studien  XXII,  p. 
49).     Except  for  two  present -perfects  XiXo^^jiivoi  III  7  and  itrt^in 

II  193  and  one  instance  of  ■lui'  I  391,  the  participles,  as  was  lo  be 
expected,  are  all  present  participles.  Hence  II  230  ov  «'  rtt  oi9i 
/lin'rSa  SfloTtiv  (ii'o;);oiTo  TuXd^aat  must  be  interpreted  as  circum* 
stantial,  "  No  mortal  could  approach  and  endure  it  even  for  a 
little  while." 

Verbs  of  Emotion. 

The  distinction  between  the  circumstantial  and  supplementary 
participle  is  extremely  slight  in  verbs  of  this  class.  When  either 
the  participle  or  the  principal  verb  in  a  sentence  denotes  a  state 
of  the  feelings  an  extra-Hnguistic  inference  of  a  causal  connection 
is  in  many  cases  rendered  particularly  easy,  and  even  the  cases 
of  the  closest  fusion  of  verb  and  participle  amount  to  hardly  more 
than  this  (cf.  Goodwin,  Afoods  and  Tenses,  %  8S3).  Still  the  fol- 
lowing examples  may  be  cited  here,  and  classilied  accordios  to 
the  case  of  the  participle : 

The  nominaiive  occurs  with  ea/iffim  I  322.  550,  II  923,  III  923, 

IV  1S4,  1 190,  1361,  iraiparU  I040,  dfa^ai  III  77,  ri^<»  1  436,  luiVa/iai 

III  1019,  (yytXJH  III  64,  <ir(j{[^^an>  IV  55,  oiStofiut  IV  1047i  liviuffcrcBV 

III  1136,  ffTvyt'u  II  1199,  and  aXoifiiitoiuii  IV  1737  if  Lehrs'  reading 
quTt  Koupii  be  retained.      To  these  should  be  added   II  583  01  S* 

itrtinrrtt  \  rl/ivaau   Xofoioi    Hap^aatr,  and    IV    170   «V    H  ni   }iiip  |  X^'P" 

diptoiunit  takif  atXat  where  the  participle,  although  in  the  genitive, 
qualities  the  logical  subject  of  the  sentence  (cf.  Ill  1009). 

With  the  genitive  we  find  only  aSipiC"  I  123,  III  80,  and  the 
curious  passage  IV  690  u>ijj(iiwovffa  uiirruv  "at  a  loss  for  their 
coming."  i.  e.,  "  wondering  why  they  had  come  ".  In  II  643  A  W 
^tpiras  inior  latS^  \  (((Xfl^Vui-  the  participlc  is  most  probably  a  gen- 
itive absolute. 
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With  the  dative  are  found  inivo^uu  II  163,  i^a^t^  III  1015, 
j[oXdapai  III  1 34. 

With  the  accusative  is  used  Atoif>»  IV  736,  1306,  1441,  iti^>^% 

I  1066. 

Besides  these  are  found  a  number  of  phrases  with  axpiv,  <x»i 
iiaiiiiiro  that  serve  as  periphrases  for  verbs  of  emotion.  An  ex- 
ample with  the  genitive  of  the  participle — unless  it  be  considered 
a  genitive  absolute — ia  IV  555  «M>>  iron  fi«ya>wn'l  Moimmo§ 
'A^vpToia  I  zj/ka  eiH¥ Saai^i' xakot  XuSfo-  The  dativc  occurs  in  II  775 
o;tor  4'  A<»  'H/iaeX^i  |  Xtiiro^vf  (cbaiif{ed,  however,  to  the  genitive 
by  van  Herwcrden;  cf.  Rzach,  Btirsians  Jahres^ericiU 3^,  p.  16), 
but  more  frequently  the  accusative:  IV  1 3^^  Axotb'  !>!,»¥  ttaapiavm; 
so  I  1054,  II  19,  410,  577.  6S3.  Ill  726,  IV  582.  958. 

Comparing  these  examples  with  the  early  Epic  usage,  the  roost 
noticeable  difference  is  the  absence  oi  x°h''  (except  in  IV  170 
which  is  raised  far  above  the  prose  level  by  the  periphrasis)  and 
npiTD/iat.  which  is  on  a  line  with  Apollonius' avoidance  of  nm^  with 
the  participle.  In  not  using  ^ofim  the  poet  comes  closer  to 
the  Homeric  usage  which  affords  but  a  single  example  of  this 
construction.  oSipiCu  is  also  not  employed  by  Homer  with  the 
participle — nor  is  it  construed  with  the  genitive — but  ApoUonius 
has  given  to  it  the  construction  of  its  synonyms.  On  the  Other 
liand  is  to  be  noted  the  construction  of  the  participle  with  alitnitat, 
the  earliest  example  of  which  isKaliinos  1,  3. 

The  Adjectival  Participle. 

The  clearest  sign  of  the  degradation  of  the  participle  to  an  ad- 
jective is  the  formation  from  it  of  comparatives  or  adverbs.  Of 
this  we  have  in  ApoUonius  only  one  example  iaoviurar,  which 
occurs  I  789.  13J9,  II  540.  896,  1174,  1248.  Ill  840,  IV 881,  1407, 
1531,  1593.  Next  may  be  mentioned  some  word.i  of  a  (luaai- 
participial  nature— ■>]*;«»  IV  1007,  I(j67  (poasibly^fr^iiiiu;  cf. 
Brugmann,  Giundr.  II  404),  tfuiovaa  IV  573,  iMHovaa  IV  915  (note 
that  it  is  construed  like  a  noun  wilh  the  genitive),  So^rppiiorr- 

II  661  (cf.  797),  tipv  piovta  II  1364,  ntXaima  piovtas  III  533,  ns^i^a- 
rAieaav  III  1279  i,^^-  I  7^8),  <'vicTi^fi-i|(  1  1355,  ivi^poriovaa  III  997, 
ittotn  II  769  (cf.  IV  1504) — which  arc  used  as  adjectives. 

The  remaining  instances  of  the  attributive  participle  may  be 
cUssiticd  into  those  in  which  the  simple  participle  is  used  to  qual* 
ify  the  noun,  and  those  in  which  it  is  employed  to  form  a  complex 
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that  is  |)r.ictic3]]y  the  equivaleat  of  a  compound  adjective.  Of 
the  first  class  we  find:     Present,  oi^Vtor'  1   St8.  11,-^,  II  158, 

III  848,1V  598.923,  1416,  I719,  tiruvdmtui^nT  III  5I9.  (viutsvn  II 
371,  (nniiaXwacotTi  IV  SlJ.KtXnJu*  I  501,  IV  133,  ■oiiioHorrat  IV  545, 
■vpiiivvTi  IV  609,  XafiirtTrJwiTa  HI  I36l>  Xnfina^'rgirU'  HI  I3SS> 
fwXaiivfifiiijf   III   749,  fiviowoa    IV   1539-   Miwrror    II    I067,  tt>riu)(ai-rM 

IV  866,  apu-Dfu'vuv  I  1086,  trKatiavav  II  664,  nX^dorrec  IV  I768,  vpol-x** 
I  935.  IV  15S1,  1624,  ffcdofMi'OKru'  IV  1403,  ri«0H'»¥  IV  1678, 
n)\(tf<iai^ii  IV  1433,  tv^^vot  IV  139,  631,  ^X«Y<0avni  III  14!, 
jmauvroT  II  43- 

Perfect:  ,Jp7p.,«V.i»  1 1 1 1 335.  dpijpit  I  \\t%,III  r323,ai»a(n^aV<J 
1524,  C;«)7.ynw  1  208,  333,  719,  975,  III  244,  364,  1074,  UUto.  II 
35,  (Moira  I  II4I,  III  594,  KKioiiai  III  I34O,  IV  tl6,  unonjiki  IV 
1086,  liiimpfu'ror  III  1129.  irttipwith'j  11  817,  rtTXiiini  II  544,  T4T)Ji]rfn 
IV  156.  T(rp7^<i>(  I   1 167,  III  1393,  TtTpviUta  I   1 174. 

Aorist;  iiaKpiMinit  I  856,  $av6vT«t  I  1350,  KO^imw  II  1276, 
mra^dt^uVaia  III  I372,  aiiK&^tvnt  1  803,  II  153,  1 1 87,  III  436,  677, 
IV  446,  1009,  1250,  1483. 

Examplesof  the  second  class  are:  PreseDt,  I  34,  37,  49,  411, 
546,  935,  1076,  1 191  (bis),  11  739,  744.  1072.  Ill  67,  4>o,  496, 
839.  927.  IV  221,  323,  788.  976.  Perfect,  I  52,  76,  147,  300,  508, 
576.  595.  787.  938,  II  26,  278.  552,  818,  1226,  III  833, 1390, 1294, 
IV  670,  675,  1463.  1559,  1583. 

Of  the  participle  employed  as  a  substantive  we  have  the  follow* 
ing  examples  with  the  article:  III  174  a  t*  ciyn  vi^oi' jSovX^vr'  ampvuvv, 

III  406  thr  'liXX<iat  >ti>ipaMorra.  In  II  I56,  III  304,  431,  liv^p  (cf. 
Gildersleeve,  .^^d^  §31)  takes  the  place  of  the  article.  Examples 
without  the  article  are  more  frequent :  inpna\ciaavtt^  I  339,  941,  II 

91 1,  OHypn^itfoi  II  673,  int/i^la  fiij;(aK!«(Tit  III  583,  Jp/iffa  IV  237. 
SS7,  niifxApi^rBii  II  IO4I,  i\avii-)iii  ¥turtaarTat  lit  99O,  Jtafii&mat  II  1036t 
latat  aytiy  npioTo  iitjiainrt  II   I20I,  iriiyfioj(<o»Ta  II  785.  («H'>T»»  (neUtCr) 

IV  1507,  iwirrpt<r<T/irTiis  IV  I5Q5,  Safrf«oe  IV  477,  oiji[aM''>0"<  II  842' 
tfiSiiii roiiri  II  891,  lovmr  HI  gif,  mvSoiUvait  IV  363.  <'itiri<r(ri>pi'i>o«ftv 
IV  381,  irXiiovmr  (?)  IV  525,  anoiuroiow  (?)  IV  1553,  dniofuvDii 
(neuter)  II  703,  nani^uJaiiTt  I  461, /ioy(o>.ri  1  739' 'I"*"'"'  '  7^4, 
inataaavTi  (OCUtcr)  II  I70,  mpiynip^on-i  II  364. 


'  When  seven!  eiamplei  In  diffeieni  cue*  OCCui  Ihe  piMldple  !■  cited 
only  in  the  nominitive  lingular  masculine.  Jioiici*t4  tiampUt  contain 
a  parallel  idJecElve. 


«i  FOR  «t  BEFORE  LUCIAN. 


The  Greek  negatives  are  ever  a  fair  subject  for  discussion,  and 
the  pages  following  will  take  up  once  more  ilie  'AXodorliatit 
trr.XowiTj.Jt  as  illuBiraled  by  the  usage  of  ten  authors  from  Polybius 
to  Lucian.  The  ii^'s  that  have  trenched  on  the  ground  of  i.v  in 
these  ten  have  for  most  of  them  been  collected  in  various  pbces, 
whereby  ihe  labor  of  him  who  would  trace  the  growth  of  this  en- 
croachmeni  is  facilitated.  All  these  collections  could  not  be 
obtained,  so  that  I  have  in  the  main  made  my  own  collection, 
which  hss  been  checked  wherever  possible.  The  limited  space 
precludes  much  diiicussion,  but  tbis  is  not  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  the  encroachments  of  /u}  on  06  in  Later  Greek  have  been 
treated  by  Professor  Gildcrsleeve  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Philology  (pp.  45-57)-  No  one  has  as  yet  set 
forth  in  order  the  development  of  Ihe  encroachments  of  fiq  on  <>( 
during  the  centuries  preceding  the  full  growth  reached  in  (.ucian 
and  the  other  Attlcists. 

Stephanos  ByzantiuS  (s.  v.  'AXafiavSa')  says,  'AXa^aiiianit  ooXai* 
KKT/iit  its  fiXofifoc  ri7V  Oivaanin-  t'^iyminiKnt  ornr  ■;  fi^  liiraynptimc  nrri 
T^t  oil  niroi,  i>t  rd  pf  Ai'  ifir  Unjra  notrtiSaav  i*oaix9mi.  And  Schmid, 
Auici5musii6oAnm.  78,  supposes  that  its  prevalence  was  due  to  the 
Alabandian  rhetoricians  Hierocles  and  Menecles.  whose  influence 
was  exerted  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era.  Wheiher  the  credit  for  the  name  Alabandian  as  applied  to 
this  solecism  is  due  to  these  two  citizens  of  Alabanda,  or  not. 
Professor  Gildersleeve  has  shown  in  the  article  already  cited  that 
there  was  always  a  common  border-land  between  ou  and  pf,  and 
that  the  latter  tres passes  over  this  border-land  by  the  extension 
of  usages  at  first  legitimate.  Brugmann.  Griech.  Cram.*  p.  499, 
adopts  Professor  Gilderslecve'a  view.  To  refer  the  encroachmenis 
of  fiif  on  o(  to  the  desire  to  avoid  hiatus  shows  little  appreciation 
of  the  problem,  and  does  not  account  for  the  fi-f's  that  are  not  used 
to  avoid  the  yawn,  nor  for  the  authors  who  had  no  regard  for 
proprieties. 
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The  encroachments  in  each  author  will  be  caulogucd  under  his 
name  so  its  to  indicate  as  much  as  possible  the  bistoricAl  growth. 
To  begin  with  Folybius. 

PoLYBiirs. 

For  Potybius  the  fi^ircs  of  Birke  are  i»cd,  taken  from  his 
dissertation  De  ftartieularum  fi-f  el  oC  usu  Poiybiano  Dionysiaeo 
Diodereo  Slrab^niano,  Lipsiae,  1S97.  Birkc's  interpretation  of 
an  encroachmcnl  is  faulty,  as  he  often  disreiiards  the  context. 

I.  fuf  can  be  legitimately  employed  after  a  verb  of  saying,  the 
utterance  slnvin);  to  make  good  the  fltatemeat.  And  the  only 
two  insunces  of  >>^  thus  used  in  Folybius  would  be  explained,  were 
his  Greek  classic.  The  two  are  after  ^rad,  i!  49,  7 ;  xiv  9,  9. 
\iya  is  followed  by  a  negative  only  in  the  in  A  construction. 
The  verba  togiloHdi,  tepfs  (^i  %  ^)  and  s'ofitai  (1  37,  7),  with  ^ 
are  (o  be  explained,  the  former  by  a  preceding  bvit,  the  latter  as 
depending  on  hAo.    Soni  ttunyt,  tx  36,  3  =  vofiif*,  A.  J.  P.  i  49. 

3.  Two  examples  of  the  simple  relative  with  ^i^  arc  cited 
by  Birke,  x  32,  9  and  xviii  31,  7,  the  former  being  explained  by 
a  preceding  8(i.  >iij after  i(r<w  (i  51,  12;  x  35,  3;  xvi  12.6:  34,  11) 
is  not  to  be  counted  as  an  extension  in  Folybius.  In  general,  ^ 
is  more  and  more  used  after  ooor,  ot  avoided. 

3.  The  most  certain  intrusion  0(^1]  into  the  sphere  of  «(  is  with 
the  participle,  most  widely  with  the  causal  participle,  which  is  an 
extension  of  the  conditional.  Four  such  participles  arc  cited :  iv 
34,  6  (o.  o.) ;  xii  16,  9;  xviii  7,  5 ;  30,  10.  But  purely  causal  are 
those  with  £u:  V  48,  10  (Jn<  iniiirii  (uXvoirot);  67,  11;  viii  19, 
9.  Once  a  concessivc-sdversaiive  participle  takes  j*^,  iii  a6. 4.  In 
xviii  31,  5  we  have  an  adjective  followed  by  a  participle  with  ^, 

PK!IX)DEUI;S. 

Phitodemus,  whow_/?fr««V  is  set  ai  about  a  century  after  that  of 
Folybius,  and  after  the  supposed  influence  exerted  by  the  Alaban- 
diaa  rhetoricians,  shows  the  Alabandian  solecism  well  developed. 
1.  Among  the  verba  dicendt  with  f.^.  4<tiixi.  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, leads  the  way :  jr.  ^riTopit^t  (cited  by  page  of  the  Tcubner 
text)  i  91 ;  153 ;  188.  Others  arc  ^aa>«,,  «.  ^tp.  i  223 ;  Xrfya,  ii  226, 
240;  orttAffu.  svppiem.  ii  5;  ^aitiianiiiut,  ibid,  ii  2,  32.  General 
oralh  obliqua  {orixth  obi.  without  any  special  introductory  word) 
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wilh  itii  is  found  in  ir.  pouimt^t  p.  17.  The  veria  togitandi  are 
Tcprescnied  by  vo^if*.  ir.  pqr.  i  33, 147 :  doK*  (=  videor),  ibid.  m/i^. 
ii  18,  54. 

3.  Causal  JTi  jiq  is  not  employed,  but  iVfidi)  fu?  is  found  once, 
without  oratio  ohliqtta,  ir.  ptt.  ii  264. 

3.  The  following  three  simple  relatives  with  ^^  are  extensions 
of  ^  into  the  domain  of  oi:  ir.  fwp-.  i  79  (t  >iq  nnu  vvtiQiO^nv); 
326  fr.  7  ;  iupp.  ii  48. 

4.  The  oratio  obtiqiia  participle  with  fi^  is  found  after  ^u>vo^ai,  it. 
fiDutr.  6,  ou9'  I'^uiVuiTv  ri7  oilirai.  Examples  of  causal  participles 
with  fi$  are,  ».  'p,ft.  \  302 ;  j«/i^.  ii  31 :  of  temporal,  (.^  Sunj^iW., 
ibid,  i  342.    HI  ^1]  with  K  participle  deserves  notice,  ibid,  ii  toj 

fr.  13,  BH  fi^  mtr'  lip^ltai]  (Cidi'ui  «vJu(i^oui^ut. 


DiODORUS  SlCULUS. 

I.  The  few  years  from  Philodemus  to  Dlodorus  find  in  the  Utter 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  ;i/s  with  an  oratio  obliqua  infim- 
tive.  The  verba  diccndi  are  the  following :  -(Kjfu',  heading  the  list, 
i  34,  3 ;  43,  4 ;  84.  I ;  S9,  3 ;  ii  30,  i  (>>q  inteichanged  wilh  oO : 
Xiyu,  i  94,4;  ii  16,3:  aao^lm^iai.,  \\\  i8,  5 ;  xii  14.  3:  t(ircit>,  xvii 
114.  2:  i(rtop«,  ii  38,  6:  ^v6ii\ay».  iv  64,  3.  Of  general  oratio 
obliqua  there  arc  49  examples  in  the  first  five  boolcs,  iv  9.  3  {^i^ 
and  nv  interchange);  45,  3;  xiii  94, 3,  etc.    The  verba  togitandi ait 

tufLiCia,  xi  8,  4  ;  V  34,  t  ;  xiii  33,  2:  ijynC^at,  i  78,  3  :  v*i>Xaf>|9avw,  ii  36, 

9;  xvi  45,  4:  iiaXa^m,  ii  50,  6:  ao».  xv  34,  3;  xi  83,  3:  .'Xiri'fa, 
XV  51,  4:  iiaKvfiiotuu,  XX  12,  5.  (ruvd.ivD|iai,  a  verbum  sttUiendi, 
□ot  seldom  takes  fiq,  xii  33,  4;  49,  3;  xix  43,  2,  etc.  in  f>q  does 
not  occur. 

3.  The  simple  rdative  with  lui  is  found  only  in  oratio  obliqua 
after  ^t,^',  or  Uyt. :  1  24.  5 :  45.  3- 

3.  Oratio  obliqua  participles  with  ;i^  are  used  after  opi,  xi  17,  1 ; 

XV   93,   2:    xviii   59,  4;  dftf^w,  xiii   78,   3:   xix  64,  5:  yiyvvtrsa,  xviii 

64.  3:  olia,  xix  9,  2:  ipairo^at,  i  39,  3.  Examples  of  the  large 
number  of  causal  participles  wilh  |iii  are :  >  6,  3 ;  8.  5 ;  23,  4 ;  39, 
6;  30,  8.  Concessive- adversative  are  ii  16,  4;  18,  i  I  V  69,  5  ; 
XV  81,  4.     Temporal  arc  ii  10,  6;  v  14,  I  :  xi  64,  4  ;  84,  3. 

in  i4  c.  part,  is  found  once  (v  69,  3),  but  in  connection  wiib 
an  iolinitivc  after  Stmror,  so  that  it  does  not  counL 
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DiONYSics  Halicarnasbds. 

Dionysius  contemporary  wiib  Diodonia  does  not  in  point  of 
number  approach  the  latter,  which  iti  perhaps  due  to  bis  stricter 
Attici.im.  Rut  on  fiq  (in  o.  o.)  uid  iwii\  ^  occur  in  the  rhetorical 
works,  which  itre  cited  for  coDvenience'  sake  hy  Rhei.  from  the 
otd  Tauchnitz  edition. 

I.  The  following  vtrba  dicetidi  take  ni)  with  the  oratip  obliqua 
infinitive:  ^7^,  Antiq.  ii  60,  4;  69,  3;  Rhel.  v  [149J.  391 :  \iyn, 
Anl,  iii  39,  i :  motfivo^i.  Ant.  iii  33,  1 :  imo^m^ax,  Rhet.  vi  194. 
GcDcral  OTalio  obliqua  with  ^q  occurs  in  Ant.  v  71,  3:  vii  17,  1 ;  ix 
28.  4.  The  ver^  cogitandi  arc  ij^otfiai,  Ant.  ix  54,  3:  oMfUH, 
Ant.  ii  43,  4 ;  vi  35,  3 :  doia,  /4ff/.  viii  67.  i :  fldfor  vop/^*.  Ant. 
ix  33.   i:   ulta^u.  Ant.  i,   10,  3:  ioua,  Ant.  ti  56,  6:   Xb^i'^p/mii, 

Ant.  V  70,  3.    Dionysius  has  one  verbum  ientiendi,  Bv*fiaT«iun, 
Ant.  V  53,  3. 

3,  irt  ^  in  oratio  06/iqua  is  found  once  in  the  rhetorical  works 
after  ^iXovn^tt:  Sti  niiJr  Jirri,  ^iXovo^ti,  V  [l54]- 

3.  Tlie  rhetoricai  works  also  contain  two  ciiusal  sentences  intro- 
duced by  imX  nil  and  tnnt'i  fti-  tvinf  -  •  •  tA*  tvttSq  fi^  nfitunfin  .  .  . 
aXk   fV«l  fii)  ttdrrar  iia4pit,  V  335. 

4.  Relative  sentences  with  injure  not  lestricted  to  cratio  otlt^ua, 
as  in  Diodorus:  Ant.  ii  19,  5;  36,  6;  v  24.  s;  RAet.  v6i;  [3i3]. 
One  local  sentence  occurs  in  the  Antiquities,  t  40,  6,  hSu  pf 
rwyj(a»«i,  and  One  temporal  sentence  in  the  £fe  Lys.  htd.  v  352, 

J.  Oratio  obliqua  participles  with  fuf  are  found  after  ipu,  Ant.  vi 
40,  3:  olBd,  vii  53,  3:  tvptmat,  Rhtl.  vI  336.  Causal  participles 
with  fii/are:  Ant.K  53.4:  ii  59,4:  ^*c/.  v88, [133];  temporal  are: 
Ant.  ii  43,  3;  iii  67,  5;  adversative-concessive  arc:  Ant.  iiyi,  1 ; 
xi  53;  Riut.  vi  176.  eXa  «j}  W  is  found  with  participles:  Ani. 
V  38,  3;  67,  5;  and  m  itif  similarly:  A7it.  iii  3,  4;  ix  33,  6;  Rhei. 
V343. 

Strabo. 

t,  Oratio  obliqua  infinitive  with  f>^:  after  vtrba  dicfndi  ^ifl, 
i  39  B;  30  D;  ii  77  A  (often):  \iyv,  vii  301  D:  fhor,  i  48  A; 
iXtyxm.  Xiv  677  A :  iirtaxraifai,  v  222  D  r  general  orat.  oil.  i  33  C ; 
31  C;  ii  76  B,  and  often.  These  are  the  tfrda  cogitandi:  tmiuCm. 
I  32  B;  38  D:  virtiKan&iau,  i  29  D:  tUaia,  i  23  B;  vi  374  C:  ^okS,  xi 
491  D — rare  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  class. 
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a.  Oratiff  oiliqua  in  iti,  (c  opt.)  is  found  twice,  xv  715  A  (al- 
ready orai.  ffi.).  vi  365  B  (after  Xiiyot). 

3.  Mi  occurs  twice  in  causal  sentences;  after  /«i.',  ix  401  A  (^raf. 
«b.,  if  not  corrupt);  after  inntii,  vi  271  C. 

4.  Relative  sentences  with  itf,  that  show  an  intrusion  uf  this 
neG^aiiveinlo  the  realm  of  ov  are  few:  i  13  C;  vi  386  C;  xvii  730  B. 
Local  sentences  with  ^  are  two  in  number,  vi  385  B;  ii  73  D 

(o«Olr  ftij). 

$.  Participles  with  ^4  in  eratio  obliqua  are  used  after  Jp£,  xvi 
785  B :  M'aa,  i  38  D ;  nraro*,  xvi  741  A.  Of  the  Others  with  ^9 
the  most  numerous  are  the  causal:  \  38C;  44  D;  iii  144  ^<  i?© 
A,  etc.  The  temporal  are  i  45  C;  56  B;  vi  274  B,  etc.  Con- 
cessive-adversative are  ii  104  C;  I3i  A;  xi  491  D,  etc.  uc  ^q 
c  part,  is  found  at  i  8  C ;  28  C ;  43  A. 


New  Testament. 

The  New  TestamcDt  which  is  placed  here  after  Slrabo  presents 
fewer  instances  of  r>i7  wronely  used  than  would  be  ex]>ected  in 
the  march  of  the  development  of  fi^'s  intrusion  on  oi,  except  that 
fif  holds  almost  undisputed  sway  with  the  participle. 

I.  Orath  obliqua  infmitive  with  y^.  Striking  is  the  entire 
absence  of  ^ijfii  juj.  X.'yo>  is  found  three  times,  Matt,  xxii  33;  Mark 
xi)  18;  Acts  xxiii  8.  Besides  these  we  6nd  also  urriXiyw,  Luke  xx 
27;  <ivo>pL»ofi(it.  Luke  XX  7;  hNipviia6a\.,  Luke  xxii  34.  The  verb* 
c»gUandi  with  ^  are  hoy^ofuii,  ii  Cor.  xi  s :  (oraXa^o,  Acts 
XXV  35. 

3.  One  (n  fuf  causal  is  found  in  John  iii  iS,  fii)  ctVpiTai,  £11  ^17  nnri- 
#r«><<i<».  (ir*)  ^  noTi  in  Heb.  ix  t8  is  explained  as  interrogative, 
BUss,  Cram.  d.  neutest  Griech.  75,  3. 

3.  There  are  four  simple  relatives  with  t^v-  Titus  111;  ii  Pet.  i 
9;  i  John  iv  3;  Col.  ii  18  (which  does  not  really  count,  being  after 
an  imperative). 

4-  Oraiio  oiiiqua  participles  with  jn/  are  found  only  after  Sittpm, 
Acts  xxviii  6,  and  lipitria,.  ibid,  xxiii  39.  Numerous  above  all  are 
causal  participles  with  ^1/:  Matt,  xviii  35;  xxli  35;  Mark  ii  4,  etc. 
Examples  of  concessive-adversative  participles  with  /.q  are  John 
vii  15;  Acts  xiii  28;  i  Cor.  ix  so.  The  following  pi's  are  with 
temporal  participles,  Luke  ii  45;  John  viii  10;  Acts  xu  19.  Less 
defined  are  not  a  few :  Luke  vii  30 ;  Acts  v  7 ;  Phil,  i  28 ;  i  Pet. 
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Plttabol 

I*  Ptmuntr*  Lhra  tk«« ■* 
u  Or^Uamtmm  '  f  T  1 1  wiA  H: 
Tbo.  13;  Rmb.  as;  N^  9:  Ur->  TIm*. 
Can.  13;  Ton.  6;  Agis  10: 
S9;  BnL  #0:  A»»w>  Com.  99:  Im^  Cmsl  63: 
Poop.  76:  i*4#vb  Ale  23:  ifi^B.  AaL  s>: 
Arac  8:  im'.,  Gslb.  13.  Gescfal  «rviL  M.  vkb  n  >* 
Tbc*.  23;  Rom.  x8;  Aem.  P.  19;  Fbm.  xi.  ■!  <i'  i|  ■  ^  i* afao 
Jbud.  AIc7;  Cat.  Htn.  72.  Plutarch  ykUs  iIk  feOowii^;  Ew<a 
ttmluMdi-.  mfi^  Ak.37:  n  1  j  n.  Cra«.  »:  Onfw.  Loe.  9;  Eim. 
15:  tM&,  Ale.  1$;  Cor. 33:  «C*M.  Rem.  >?:  MUanf«»4bi,  Marius 
30;  (tufa.  BmL  51 :  Inu.  Tbci.  14:  n^a^^B,  Pboc  4:  Xvyf^^ac, 
Clcon.  35. 

3.  4n  ^  after  verbs  <rf  emotioo.  correaponi&qi  to  quod  c  codj. 

ja    Latin:   tvfmirtt.  Dion  9:  myarUKrm,    Pop.  3:   xaXnauw,   Otho    7. 

<n  M  >Aer  Ur*  ■»  PoiPfi.  316,  ^  m  ^AX«^  is  dne  to  <Iw^«>tJ«> 

3.  Two  caosal  in  m^  "^''^  found,  Demet.  53:  Galba  17,  and 
the  sane  number  of ;«!  ^*>.  Tbcs.  38;  Pjrr.  la 

4.  Tbe  followu^  are  ionances  of  rdative  seatenccs  with  ^  |br 
•<:  Lye.  9;  SoL  29;  Cor.  21;  Tim.  36.  Two  local  seoieoces  arc 
Pcric.  38  (<rM);  Luc  39  (aS).  >rt  n  lemporal-cauaal  is  found 
«icc.  Ant  5. 

5.  Oro/iV ^(^)f«  participles  vilfafHf  are  found  after  tbcse  verba: 
^■mpai,  Tbes.  27:  i>M,  Sol.  8;  Cor.  13:  wnpH,  Sol.  19:  cmMvo^m, 

Ale.  35:  tmni^ai^ftirm,  AcRI.  P.  19:  afvAiM^uu,  S>i.  4:  *Wjt<VUM,  SyL 

6:  AryjT*.  Ages.  23:  nfM#».  Ajtcs.  34:  cfta.  Demos.  13:  ytyM^cF**, 
Demcl.  49.  Exumploi  of  causal  participles  with  f4  »'<■  Thr^s.  ly, 
Rom.  16;  L)rc.  8;  Numa  16,  and  often:  of  concessive-ndvcma- 
live,  Tbes.  20;  Sol.  7;  Pop.  5;  A!c.  10:  of  temporal,  Pclop.  30; 
less  defined,  Tbem.  33;  Lye.  33;  Ale  16.  Tbc  foUowini;  parti> 
des  are  found,  m  |ii,  Rom.  6;  Lye.  5;  Tbem.  9,  and  ofrca: 
A«Bfp  iif,  Cor.  1;  Galb.  T.  it*  luj,  Rom.  14;  Lys.  tt;  Luc.  n; 
Ntc.  33.     Plularcb  also  uses  an  adjective  with  foi  +  participle. 

Ale.  14  {maKtfi&iXmit      .  .  •      ml   miir      .   .   .      qcorrm);    Pelop.     38; 

Brui.  15. 
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Dio  Chrysostomus. 


Dio  ChrysostiMnus  presents  nearly  the  same  condition  of  afiain 
in  regard  to  ;i^  as  does  Lucian. 

t.  Oratio  obliqua  infinitives  with  fiq:  after  verba  dtcendi, 
^■Tfu,  iv  75  (pjige  of  Tcubncr  text);  vii  130;  xi  180:  X.'y»,  xi 
178;  xxi  301:  AmXiyia.  vi  lOI :  ^aaica,  vii  135:  o/iaAayv.  xi  171  : 
dHo^au'*,  xxxi  367:  Karafifriiv,  tix  1S7:  general  crath  obiiqtia,v'\ 
95;  98;  100,  and  often:  after  verba  cogUandi,  roiilCu,  xxx  345: 

toKi,  Kiinjt  iyac.  3IO. 

2.  Sri  fiii  as  an  orotic  obliqua  construction  has  spread  much  be- 
yond  Plutarch's  few  verbs.     It  is  found  after  BavitaCa,  vi    t03: 

6aviiairro»,  XXxi  3S2 :  <1^0(i/ioi  {iion  lO)),  XXXviii  75:  Xoyifofim,  iv.  80: 
Epitat,  XVt  270:  itSviioiiiai,  XXxi  357 :  ivi>ooV)iat,  Xvi  371 :  J/ioXay±,  xlv 
131 :  iniaraiiM,  XXxi  357  :   vMa,  ibid.  359;   Uyu,  Ivii  182:   tintly,  XXxi 

353:  MStiH-ufii,  xxxiv  34:  ifA,  ibid.  34:  tu^pn,  xxxi  348:  8qXo», 
ibid.  350:  ^avp6¥,  xxxviii  79:  rovm,  xxxiii  71,  of.  xvii  275.  Some 
of  the  above  ^'s  arc  explainable  by  the  complex  (condition,  im- 
perative, etc.)  in  which  they  occur. 

3.  Not  only  causal  Jn  fi^  but  also  0ii!ri  p;  is  used  by  Dio.  In  ^ 
causal  is  found  in  xxxt  365  (after  «0 ;  376;  379;  xxxiv  33:  iiJri  j.^, 
cf.  n^i^ufini  (1.  c).  The  number  of  /.ij's  for  ot's  in  the  3i8t  oration 
is  worthy  of  remark.     Neither  <'r«i  nor  iVdJ^  with  ji^  occurs. 

4.  The  following  places  may  be  cited  for  simple  relatives  with 
;.,:  vi  101 :  103 ;  xxix  336;  xxxi  344.     Local  adverbs  with  lui  are 

aircH,   xxxi   374:   Sttov,   XXxi    385:  i*$a,   IxXX    388:    temponl.  iaaKU, 

xlix  145. 

5.  Oratio  obliqua  participles  with  juj  are  used  after  i^.  vi  ro3; 
xi  175:  olhti,  xxxi  358:  afvom,  xiii  245-  For  causal  participles 
with  ^1/  may  be  cited  vi  io3;  x  157;  xi  209:  xxvii  317;  xxxii  416: 
for  concessive-adversative,  vii  itj;  xi  192;  303:  for  leinporal, 
xxxi  350:  leas  defined,  xi  189;  198;  xxxi  395.  An  example 
of  drt  iti]  with  part,  is  vii  132:  of  uc  fi^<  '^'"■''^  332-  ^'^^  an 
adjective  with  ^17  +  participle  the  following  passages  will  suffice: 
iii44:  vii  134;  tvi  225. 


Arriah. 

Arrian  has  few  passages  in  which  i>q  has  been  wrongly  placed 
for  OH.  This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  relation  borne 
by  his  works  to  those  of  Xenophon. 
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I.  Oratio  ffiU^ua  iDfinidve  with  fiiii  a^er  verba  tlieendi.Xiyu,. 
Cyn.  34,  3;  aitBKfiivonai,  ADab.  i  i,  a:  di)X»,  ibid,  vii  18,  2:  geaeiftlj 
«.  A  Ind.  7,  3 :  Anab.  v  38,  3 :  arter  trr^n  e«gilatidi,  AaiA,  ibid,  i 

»5.5- 
3.  Cuusii]  oTi  M  occurs  five  limes,  Cyn.  36,  3;  Anab.  v  8,  i ;  vi 

6,  3;  16,  I ;  31,  3.    hmili  M'l  ■»  found  in  oro/.  ^/.  arter  ^^^u  in 

Cyn.  36,  I. 

3.  RelalivM  with  ^7  arc  represented  by  Anab.  ti  6,  6,  x*^o»>  "^ 
^fri  tytmo.    Jmirip  fi^  is  found  at  Anab.  v  33,  6. 

4.  Qncc  an  <7ra/.  o^/.  participle  is  used  with  ^^,  after  ipi,  Anab. 
vii  3,  3.  Concessive-adversative  participles  have  fiq  in  Anab.  v 
14>  j;  vi  9,  5:  others  less  defined  are  Cyn.  13,  i;  30,  2:  Anab.  iv 
1 1, 9.  These  make  the  sum  total  of  participles  with  n^  that  werel 
collected  as  fair  examples,  aiid  tbey  form  a  surpn!iin|;Iy  small 
number.     Cyn.  4,  4  contains  aa  adjective  with  /i-j  +  participle. 

Justin  Martvr. 

Justin  Martyr's  misuses  of  ^  have  been  collected  and  arranged 
by  Professor  Gildersleeve  in  the  index  to  his  edition  of  lh« 
Apologies. 

I.  Oraiio  obliqua  infinitives  with  ;>^  are:  after  verba  dicendi, 
^i«ii,  A  4,  18;  38,  16:  X/ym,  A  18,  33:  vv(a-x>DC>u»,  A  5,  3:  after 
verba  cogilandi.  vo)ki{<t,,  B  lo,  14. 

a.  Oratio  obliqua  Sn  i^i  is  found  after  lyteAi,  A  34,  9:  Myx<>.  B 

3.  16:   inloraiiat.  A  36,  35.      nt^n  laltCS  g»  ;u^  at  A  36,  31. 

3.  A  simple  relative  with  fnif  is  found  once,  B  3,  3  (characteris* 
tic;  see  note  of  the  editor}. 

4.  For  the  ara/t'c  obli^tta  participle  we  have  A  44,  30;  63, 45, 
both  after  iXiyx".  Cau.sal  participles  with  ,iij  are  A  3,  4;  29,  10; 
36,  11:  concessive-adversative,  A  34,  3;  28,  9;  54,  31:  less  de- 
lined,  A  53,  36.  An  example  of  i>t  fW  c.  part,  is  A  4,  19:  of  an 
adjective  with  114  +  part.,  A  9,  4. 

Sdmhary. 

The  basis  for  the  encroach  menls  of  luf  on  du  is  to  be  found  io 
the  earliest  Greek,  and  their  growth  is  an  extension  of  legitimate 
usages.  The  first  certain  extension  of  fi^  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  causal  and  of  the  concessive-adversative  participle.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  century  i^i  has  in  Philodemus  enlarged  its 
sphere  well  into  the  oraiio  oiUqua  with  (he  infinitive  (in  the  line 
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of  the  stronger  expression),  into  the  realm  of  the  causal  MOtencei 
and  into  that  of  the  relative.  The  negativefl  with  the  paiticiplef 
have,  however,  remained  almost  as  in  Polybiua.  But  in  a  few 
years  ihe  oralio  obliqua  infinitives  with  fu/  have  become  numerous 
in  Diodorua ;  and  likewise  the  number  of  participles  with  ^  ^^t 
enlarged.  The  oralio  obliqua  participle  with  ^af  appears  for  the 
first  time.  Mi/  with  simple  relatives  is  confined  to  oraiio  obHqua  ; 
but  after  Diodorus  there  is  no  longer  a  similar  restriction.  Di- 
onysius  Halicarnaseus  has  restricted  the  number  of  H's  for  <A% 
but  two  causal  sentences  with  ^  are  found  in  the  Veterum  Cen- 
sura.  The  An  Rhetorica  has  an  oroHo  obliqua  Sn  luf.  Strabo 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  two  preceding  writers,  except  that 
he  has  two  oral,  obi,  it  it4's.  lu  New  Testament  Greek  f^  has 
become  the  usual  negative  with  the  participle.  There  is  one 
causal  on  fi^.  Oraiio  obliqua  infiuitivea  with  fif  are  much  re- 
stricted. Plutarch  has  made  a  long  stride.  He  uses  in  fuf  after 
verbs  of  emotion  and  the  causal  ht  /ul.  In  Dio  Chrysostomus 
the  categories  are  full,  there  being  an  increase  of  Srt  fi^'s.  Arrian 
shows  comparatively  few  encroachments  of  ft^  on  oi  in  any  line, 
and  Justin  Martyr,  likewise,  has  no  lai^  number  in  coBparison 
with  his  heathen  contemporary  Lucian, 
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A  TRAGIC  FRAGMENT  OF 


Plutarch,  Comparison  of  Alcibiadcs  and  Coriolanus,  Tcubncr 
Text.  vol.  I,  p.  453,  lines  ai  S.,  has ihi« phrase:  dWipyfi  xaptCoftyet, 
map  fit  oSiiiva  ^i]<t1»  i  &io¥  airaXad<>>  x"P"-  Rcmovinf;  the  words 
^■)«i>  i  Atwr,  and  then  writing  (be  phrase  in  direct  discourse, 
we  have  ipyn  X''l"C"i^'i"'t>  ""p'  (t  oCAiir  x''p"'  I  aii^a^i — a  trimeter, 
faulty  only  in  thai  the  main  caesura  is  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot. 
Likely  the  use  of  the  words  11^,7  x^p^C^l^'^o'  suggested  to  Plutarch 
(he  rest  of  the  verse,  of  which  they  were  the  chance  beginning, 
and  (he  participle  did  not  stand  in  the  original  verse,  but  some 
other  form  of  x'V'C*''^"^'  which  suggested  the  Icindred  word  x^piv. 
In  a  quotation  from  Menander  (Stobaeus,  Florilegium  XX,  6), 
based  on  this  passage,  the  imperative  is  used,  and  here  also  the 
participle  does  not  lend  itself  to  gnomic  expression,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  a  negative  imperative  was  the  original  form  of  this 
proverb  1  ^py^  X"P^C*'^  p-rfiafivt,  vup  fr  x'^p^^  \  oif^ftt  diriXofft^  The 
trimeter  is  thus  a  perfect  tragic  verse,  and  but  two  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  prose  of  Plutarch,  j^apifd^foc  having  been 
transferred  to  the  imperative  and  a  negative  added. 

This  negative  ^qao^r  is  thus  used,  after  the  caesura  in  the 
third  foot,  by  Aeschyl.  Pro.  337,  Soph.  Ajax,  74,  Eurip.  Hipp. 
6ti,  Aristoph.  Clouds.  147S,  and  frequently  elsewhere. 

The  play  on  the  words  x''P^C"^  ^^'^  x-^P"  '^  exactly  the  same 
as  one  found  in  Ion.  Agamemnon,  Frag.  2.  Nauck,  (aiwv  sn/irra 
CiimTot,  ill  tig  taKa,  where  the  turn  is  on  iikv*,  kiku. 

The  prose  fragments  of  Ion,  found  in  Mitlter,  F.  K.  G.,  II,  pp. 
44  ff.,  nearly  all  turn  on  some  kindred  word  play,  or  contain  some 
point  of  humor. 

The  change  from  i  t"  'Imv  to  i  &!ui-  in  Plutarch  is  a  simple  one, 
and  baa  an  exact  parallel  in  Pollux  II,  S8,  where  the  cditio 
princcpS  (Aldine,  150a)  has  napi  &ian  ii  r^Tpoyuif  iV  ry  t'ntypa- 
tpofiitif  2ur»dirriqr»ip  11.  r.  \.  The  phrase  T^  rpayicf,  and  the  evident 
similarity  of  iuHKtiiujrmit  with  Ion's  'Rmirtt^at  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  XIII,  603  E,  and  also  with  Ion's  UpurfftvnuAi  {\ayot), 
referred  to  by  the  scholiast  to  Aristoph.  Peace  835,  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  true  reading  in  Pollux  in  napii  i'  'Imx  rip  rpoym^,  and  that 
ii  before  ti  rpayiK^  is  redactional.  So  in  Plutarch  i  i'  *tay  has 
a 
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be«n  falsely  read  i  Am*.  The  H  here  in  Plutarch  needs  no 
other  explanation  than  that  it  was  the  insertion  of  a  careless 
scribe,  or  due  to  the  desire  to  avoid  hiatus.  The  sentence  just 
quoted  from  Pollux  shows  a  H  falsely  inserted  after  'iwn.  In 
Eurip.  Medea  698,  in  the  face  of  the  meter,  two  manuscripts, 
VaticanuB  U  and  Florentinus  c,  have  jiurrht  b' <n,i  i^v.  So  in 
Pausaniaa,  III  34,  1 1,  the  readiDg  of  the  Aldine  and  of  some  of  the 

older  editors  is  r^v  St  'OSvaaia  Wjiit  'AXtlrovp  mpi  Tuv  iV  'Ai9eu  Kill 
SKXa  diiiyoi'iMVoi'  Kitl  <rri  &^/a  ii   litir  ttftX^trai   t.  r.  A.,     Vrhene   the   Si 

before  lirtr  seems  to  have  no  MS  authority.  Polybius  II  34,  t 
has  also  a  mistaken  insertion  nf  ii.  It  seems  quite  reasonable, 
then,  to  suppose  that  in  the  passage  from  Plutarch  d<' was  similarly 
inserted  between  6  and  'lar  and  then  i  d'  'la*  becatne  6  diw 
exactly  as  in  Pollux,  II,  SS. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  lh«  comic  poets  to  appropriate  and 
modify  the  verses  of  tragedy.     Ion  was  so  used  by  Aristophanes, 

Frogs,    1425,  noStl  flit,   i]i€aipn  dJ,  puiXnai  d'  tj^u',  which   passage 

according  to  the  scholiast  is  founded  on  the  following  verse  of 

Ion,  01711  fit'r,  t)(Saipti  it,  jSi'i'X'Tni  y(  pifr. 

Menandcr's   mode  of  adaptation  of  tragic  passages  is  shown., 
by  comparing  Acsch.  Prometheus,  377, 

oCiauv,  npo/iriOtu,  Toiro  yiynuomie  on 
'f'v)(rjc  foiToiait  t!a\i'  iarpai  Xiiywj 

with  Menander,  Meineke,  F.  C,  G.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  240, 

XCnift  larpAt  i<m*  inffpitTroit  \6yor* 
ifvxht  yop  oEror  /■ntm  •;t<4  dtXurq^. 

Now,  if  my  contention  as  to  the  source  of  the  citation  in 
Plutarch  is  correct,  Stobaeus'  quotation  from  Menander, 

referred  to  above,  would  abo  seem  to  be  founded  on  n  verse  ftoaT' 
Ion,  but  Menander  omits  the  play  on  xop'i'<'6at  and  xapi",  which  ti 
the  key  to  the  verse  in  loiu 

My  conclusion  is  that  as  the  words  in  Plutarch  so  easily  form 
a  tragic  trimeter,  they  must  be  a  poetic  and  not  a  prose  quota* 
doD,  that  an  easy  restoration  is 

etSliT  ani^afft, 

and  that  Ion  was  the  author. 
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THE  METAPHOR  IN  AESCHYU 

or  the  two  classes,  vxitfra  Xifiuc  and  ax<in(tra  tiantlat.  into 
which  ths  ancients  divided  all  figures,  the  metaphor  belongs  to 
the  secand.  It  permeates  all  literature  from  the  earliest  to  the 
most  recent  productions.  From  Homer  to  Tennynon  poets  have 
been  lavish  in  its  use.  Qiiimilian'  calls  it  Iramlaiio,  and  says : 
Incipiatnus  igitur  ab  eo,  qui  cum  trequentissimus  est,  turn  longe 
pulcherrimus,  translatione  dico,  quae  iirta^opa  Graece  vocatur, 
Volkmann  says,'  Der  haiiligste  und  schonste,  dabei  allgcmcinslc 
Tropus,  so  dasa  aich  die  nieisten  ubrigeo  Tropen  im  Gruode 
genommen  aU  Unierarten  desselben  betrachten  lassen,  ist  die 
Mctapher.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bliimner'  that  tJie 
metaphor  grows  from  age  to  age  with  the  progress  of  man  and 
the  multiplicity  of  his  inventions.  Its  possibilities  are  practically 
unlimited.  New  and  beautiful  metaphors  are  constantly  being 
discovered.  As  the  original  color  of  all  figures  is  upt  to  fade,  so 
many  metaphors  have  lost  the  freshness  of  the  first  poetic  color 
and  may  now  be  regarded  as  simple  colorless  prose.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  "language  is  a  dictionary  of  faded  metaphors." 

The  Greek  rhetoricians  devoted  considerable  time  and  thought 
to  the  study  of  the  metaphor.  Cf.  Spengel,  Rhclores  Graeci  11, 
354:  III.  191,  308,  ai6,  338,  33a,  245,  380;  Aristotle,  dc  Art« 
Poctica  t457  b.    Tryphon  (HI.  191)  has  given  us  perhaps  the  best 

dcnnition  of  the  figure  :  ^(rni^apii  I'vri  X>'fit  >«tii^(jio/uVi)  linA  tow  cufHOu 
^irl  r<^  fi^  iv^iov  t'lUpaaiiut  i  iftotarrtiat  Smta,  He  also  divides  the 
metaphor  into  four  classes  (ytWai  it  7  fAna^fA  rrrpaxii)  as  follows: 
iri  if^ix"*  ^"^  '''^X" '  ""^  a-^ix'or  ('ni  X'<froxa'  ani  n^v^wf  />r<  V^J(*' 
Ar)  Jix^i'X"!'  <<ri  i'fruxa-  Several  other  rhetoricians  make  the  saine 
divisions.  Gregorius  Corinthius  (III,  317  Spengel)  adds  a  tiitb— 
Jiri  jrpdfe«(  ;irl  np^iv.  The  cffcct  of  metaphor  is  slated  by  Aris- 
totle, Ars  Rhet.  1405  a,  8,  rd  aaifiit  itoi  ri  Ifiu  *ai  ri  ^tM^Ai-  tgu  fuAiaia 


■  Quintilian,  Inlt.  Orat.  VIII,  6,  4. 
*  ValkmAnn.  RhelDrik  dei  GHecben  a.  Rflin«(,*  p.  417. 
>  BlQainir,   Ucbir   UletchDiis   a.    Meuph«r   ia   d.  AllUeban    K«iBOdi«, 
p.  i«. 
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4  ficra^pJ.    CC  also  Demetrius  (III,  280  SpeDf{cl)>  oEt')'  («!  f>«m- 

^Ofiai)  yilfi  fiaXl<rru  Hal  ^Drq*  #  u/ifSoXXorTiU  TOlt  X*yoit  mil  jHyt^M. 

The  dominant  figures  in  Aeschylus  belong  to  the  ^yq/iara 
diavoidt  rather  than  to  the  axht^ara  Xtfnif  The  proportion  is 
about  two  to  one  in  (avor  of  the  former.  In  this  respect  his  lan- 
guage is  in  marked  contrast  with  (hat  of  Sophocles  where  the 
ffxifora  X/{(«i  lead  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  The 
metaphor  is  easily  the  leading  figure  in  Aeschylus.  He  hits  more 
examples  of  metaphor  than  of  all  the  other  vj^ii/iara  Ataroint 
combined.  All  of  bis  oxm'"'^  >/£>«*  fall  short  of  the  number 
ofhis  metaphors.  However,  in  spite  of  bis  excessive  use  of  the 
mecdphor  it  is  never  dull  nor  monotonous.  The  range  of  his 
metaphors  is  as  wide  as  life  ilselfl  Illustrations  are  furnished 
from  all  experiences  of  man  and  from  all  of  his  environment ; 
from  the  winda,  from  (he  torrent,  from  the  sea,  from  the  Earm, 
from  the  ruler  of  the  state  to  the  lonely  woman  working  at  her 
loom ;  from  the  Rowers  that  bloom,  to  the  beasts  that  roam  the 
6e]d. 

The  poet  sometimes  illustrates  his  point  by  introducing  several 
metaphors  in  quick  succession.  A  good  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  Sept.  c.  Th.  599-608,  where  in  ten  lines  we  find  at  leutt 
five  metaphors: 

■aiiov  oiiiiii,  taptiit  ov  csfiiartat' 
drqc  ilpoupn  AivaTDf  imiapiriC^Tat. 
fl  yip  JuHtn^ut  KXaiov  tiviftijC  ilfjp 
mitmal  $ipiioli  iv  nanovp-fiq  ttvX 
SKotKtt  iftfi&i'  ain  Otomiarif  yfMi, 
f  {tV  ireXfrait  inipaew  Sinuiat  &ii 
iX^pc^iUHt  Tt  nal  84Sar  lipr^fioair 
rabnti  tvprjaat  irtUiet  iyp4iiiaTai, 
(rXifytle  Stov  iiaariyi  naytolnf  'Sa/tg. 


The  farm,  the  sea,  the  stale,  the  chase,  and  again  the  farm. 
Each  figure  follows  closely  upon  the  other  as  the  scene  unfolds 
itself  to  the  poet's  vision.  In  such  an  aggregation  of  figures 
Aeschylus  may  be  compa-red  with  Homer  who  gives  us  such  a 
rapid  succession  of  similes  in  11.  B  455-476. 
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The  metaphors  in  Aeschylus  may  b«  divided  inio  the  following 
classes:'  A.  Man.  B.  Nature.  The  metaphors  from  man,  his 
occupations  and  envifonment,  easily  lead  in  number,  there  being 
a  total  of  450.     These  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

I.  The  human  hody.  In  this  division  the  Prom,  leads  with  the 
Agam.  a  close  second.  The  best  examples  are  (he  following: 
Prom.  (>^  Ma^arrimi  >{■•  v^^trit  a<i64ii  ytiSnt.  368  avraiuu  wv^ 
tanrairTrt  ayplait  yrifioit.  Agntiu  306  ^Xayoc  iJya*  irAy»»a. 
Chatph,   Sj4  odrvl  ^piV  Ar  iXi^fur    u|ifi«ra>r>/rqi>.      Choeph,   934 

II.  The  eondilicai  and  aeU  of  body  and  mind.  This  division 
outnumbers  the  preceding  »Iinost  three  to  one.  Here  again  the 
Prom.  leads  wiih  the  Agatn.  and  Sef^.  c.  Th.  not  far  behind. 
First  among  these  must  be  placed  the  well-known  vom'tfc  n 
tviidrmr  |  •r^fiitffuir  yiXairiia  (^Prom.  90).  In  the  Prom.  Aeschylus 
is  especially  fond  of  using  fiaot  and  vimtiio.  metaphorically.  Cf. 
Prom.  225  trfOTi  . . .  teuTo  T9  rvpaniii  \  *i<i  q>ia ,  and  his  especially 

bold  Sakmioiar  T*  yqc  nraKTUpar  riaot  {^pTOm.  924),  as   if   pOOr   old 

mother  earth  were  subject  to  chills.     Another  good  example  is 

Prom.   685   pdcrrj^o  ya^  \  at^j^tirrer  tivciA  i^ij^i  uvf6trovt  X6yoiit.      One 

of  the  best  of  his  "pugnacious"  metaphors  is  found  in  Prom.  881 
tpaSia  a  0^  ^piwa  Xaxr^fd.  Among  Other  bold  metaphors 
of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  :.S<r//.  c.  Th.  155  aWiip  /iri^afrirai. 

Id.  347  arim  noXtirfia  (cf.  9OI).  Sufipl.  77O  ^(>  ]  iSim  r/iirtl* 
•vf  Agam.  276  dU'  {  a  iniati*  nt  aimpnt  i^int;  Id.  64O  vSKu 
ftit  fhcar  }»  rA  A^fuo*  rv);tiv.       Cho<ph.  167   JpX*>T  <>•   A^  ■uipjiu  (}>i3<f. 

197  rdvA*  dfroirruir  oi  iiXocov-  Eum^n.  38O  ffpiC'i  yip  aliia  adS 
^pofivToi  Ji^pnf. 

Id.  ExUmal  a'rcumitancet,  clothing,  etc.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  of  these  but  they  arc  generally  very  striking.  One 
of  the  best  is  the  much  admired  "'star-bespangled'  night,"— 
voiiiXtifiwr  fv£  (_Prom.  24).  When  the  chorus  in  the  Persaekat 
for  the  safety  of  the  Persian  army  Aeschylus  wraps  their  heart 
with  a  btaek  iMnie—ptXayxirt*  ^pii*  d/tiaarrai  ^ff^  (^Pers.  114). 
Another  bold  metaphor  is  found  in  Pen.  815  Koliivu  ■>■(«»  ifrqirlt 
Inarui.  CC  abo  Sufifil.  95  iXiriivr  a^'  v^tffupyor,  Agam.  839 
iluXiat  ■uTotrrpor,  ttStiXof  amat,  Chotph.  81I  ^/n^  dro^ffia* 
■  aXuirrpat. 


■  In  ih«  datiificalion  of  ihi  metaphors  of  Aaschflui  Blacnnet  Itia  beea 
(oUoifcd  kt  (»r  m  piaclleibic. 
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IW.  Fmmify  mmd  da^  ^£.  Tboe  are  not  as  i 
wooU  ezpea  ta  Aodqrfa*.  Tbe  most  of  them  are  faood  in  tbe 
/V«M.  aad  tbc  Agmm.  He  a  especiaOjr  fcod  o<  aniK  w^f^  »  > 
ncUpborics)  teoae.  a>  From.  90  >«p»TTtf^  rt  >«.  Id.  301  t^ 
«i4f^*^f  r*^  I  AJdr  ^  ■■»,  Id.  461  ^>v^  immwwt,  ^uww^^mp' 
ifl^m-  Obedience  m  rale  (nil^jt^)  •  dw  n^Oer  of  wcfl-l 
(tw  *»*-»Uf'i^).  55^. '.ri.  214-5.  Awfyboidi 
H  feoad  IB  yVri.  614  wbere  tbe  poet  ujrs  Uw  pore  wine  i»  Gmoi  a 
wild  iBother(^f  r^ic  ■»»  'm)-  He  gires  tbc  indhioaal  ste|>. 
aoChef  a  hard  rap  wben  be  sajs  tbe  roogb  SalmfdeasiSQ  coast  is 
a  tUpmatk^oi  >hips  (^^r^.i^  »<•>}•  ^<»i-  7z7-  Cil  Heskid 
Workt  and  Dayt  835  flUUn  n^^^  «<>^  i^*f«-  Wbea  a  aty  is 
opotred  irfuadcrings  arc  tbc  tuUrt  of  purnatt — ^mfti  ti 
hmtfi^m  ip*titmwtt ,  Sept.  €.  Tk.  351.  We  iDay  oot  consider  it 
quite  'elegant'  to  qicak  of  amokc  as  the  "flickering  sitter  of 
fire" — Uytiir  f!\amtm,  alOiv  «»|>m  ■■«•>,  Sept.  e.  Tk.  494— but 
it  b  ihofoaghly  Aexbylean.     He  abo  caUa  dust  the  sister  of 

mud! — ■««■(  I   r^Xas    (nwi^ac     )l^     c^ni,      AgOm,     49$.       WhcSk 

sad  cares  touch  the  heart  they  are  its  luighhars  {ytira^tt  U 
aofiiat  I  iwpMMt,  -S^  f .  7>.  3S8).  Id  tbe  Pert.  (577)  fuh  are  the 
dumi  children  of  the  sea,  and  (618)  wreaths  of  flowers  are  the 
tkildren  of  earth.  The  beacon  &re  that  fUshed  to  the  palace  roof 
of  tbe  Aireidae  was  tbe  grandian  of  the  fire  from  Mount  Ida 

(^MtroS'  uU  lwa*wat  'Itaiav  ir*ps(,  AgOm.  3ti;.      Wealth  bcgCU 

tkildren  and  docs  n(>t  die  ehildUu  (jiiyor  ...  Otfitr  |  ntroivBat 
iBft'  Swaiim  driatur,  Agam.  753-4).  In  the  Eumen.  534  wanton 
insolence  is  tbe  ^At/tfoC  impiety  (di^n^rjHr  C^ptt  ricot).  When 
Aeamemnoft  has  been  murdered  by  bis  wife  tbe  poet  says  the 
victim  filled  a  bowl  full  of  evils  and  drained  it  to  the  dregs 
iAgam.  1397-8). 

V.   Tke  MtupatiffHs  0/  MNtit. 

I.  Tke  liberal  arts.  In  thia  division  tbe  art  of  medicine  occu- 
pies very  nearly  the  whole  field,  with  a  total  of  18  examples — 9  in 
tbe  Agam..  6  in  the  Prom.,  and  3  in  the  Choeph.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  best:  Prom.  378  i/rfiit  fnanivm  »I»i»  Jar^»l 
UfKM.     Agam.  17  vmrniriV  iwri/tiAmm  Vvrifivor  ai«*.     Agam,  548 

ri  ctyar  i^apitaiiop  0Udqt  ix"-  Agam.  84^5^  i*f  0<  ■>!  Ati  i^ap- 
lliicmr  saiar/w,  [  ifrM  x/arrff  4  r(|i4rr(t  tiifipintt  \wnpa^iftta^  vw* 
JvovTp^^ot  vdrav.  Agam,  t623— 3 '("X*""*  ^P""'!'"?'''^'"'* - 
Ckoeph.  471  Uyiaai*  l^^ertt  |  rwl'  jior. 
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The  Agam.  furnishes  3  examples  from  art :  *a^  i%opmmtt  f«dR 

ytypmiiiiinn  (Soi),  Star  TuaS*  ipiyniattr  ftiXoif  (iSSj),  ffaKmt 
iypAcitur  (nroyyoc  iUatr  ypa^qv  (1339).  Cr.  also  Agam.  1340, 
Chfftph.   503,    Etlfn,   50  •ESiSi'  n-OT*   ijii;  *uriat   yiypa/ifiivat  |  S(iiTr«* 

2.  7"*^  useful  arts.  This  division  is  naturally  a  very  numerous 
one.  It  easily  leads  the  whole  list  of  metaphors,  with  a  total  of 
about  170.  The  metaphors  from  husbandry  are  the  roost 
numerous,  with  those  from  the  sea-faring  man  not  far  behind. 
Aeschylus  seeks  the  type  of  natural  prosperity  in  agriculture,  and 
that  of  avarice  in  commerce.  Trade  and  commerce  come  in  for 
their  full  share  of  metaphors.  The  smith  and  the  carpenter  arc 
treated  alike.  Even  the  servant,  the  cobbler,  the  weaver,  and  the 
executioner  are  not  forf>otten.  The  farm  furnishes  the  poet  with 
some  of  his  most  strikhig  metaphors,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  :  Prom.  322-3  olnovr  . . .  ufAt  tirr  pa  uSAm  {*• 
Ttrtit.  /Vow,  672  (inji'dyidifi  K*  |  Aiot  j^aXiviciifiai  ^lotirpiiircrft)' ruA*. 
Sept.  C.  Tk.  593  ^a$tiai  JXenadta  ^ptrhs  nafitroifitrat.  Id.  60I  ari]( 
Sppvpa  dirarov  /iiitiipiri{«rai.  Agam.  1634  "pit  Kifrpa  fi^  XaxTiff. 
Id.  1655  TiiS'  J^afi^vai  iroXXa  iinrrrjuav  6ip<ic.  CktKpk.  25  opuxot 
&\«Ki  riorifUf.      Id.  795  fvyiW  iV  Spfiarrn-  [  mjpuneip.      Id.  IO44  fi^' 

Jwiiivx^s'  '"^f*"  I  ^w  ironipf ■  Aeschylus  is  espedaUy  fond  of 
the  metaphor  of  yoking  oxen,  using  the  noun  or  adjective  15 
times  and  the  verb  S  times.  The  sailor's  vocabulary  is  made  to  do 
good  service,  as  we  may  expect.  His  sea  metaphors  are  about 
as  numerous  as  his  farm  nietaphors.  He  speaks  of  the  gods 
as  'helmsmen'  of  Olympus — aiaiov^ftoi  uparola  'oXiynov  (Prom. 
149).    The  old  familiar  'ship  of  state"  is  not  forgotten — Sefi/.  c. 

7"A.  3-3  ■V  npiprs  tt6\iatt,  \  01010  vaitai'.  The  young  warrior 
Parthcnopacus  has  a  'fair  prow '— |9Xa<rTi)(ia  KaWSwpfpor  (Sept.e. 

Th.  533).  as  has  also  Iphigcnia — aidp-mit  Tt  /.aWmp^pov  ^vKan^ 
ta-iaax*'^  I  ^<!yyo»  {Agam.  235  IT.).  The  poet  teaches  his  hearers 
a  mora!  lesson  by  a  metaphor  Sept.  e.  Th.  602  fT.  ^mta&at  frXoioc 

tiiirt^ijt  afifp  j  ravraurt  ^pfiolr  tv  itavovpytq  niA  \  fXAXfr.      (Jl.  HoraCe, 

Carm.  Ill,  3,  z6  IT.,  and  the  Etij^Ilsh  familiar  expression  "in  the 
same  boat."  In  the  Sepi.  c,  Th.  3oS  (T.  Eteocles  criticises  the 
timid  maidens,  who  cling  to  the  ultars  in  their  (right,  as  follows : 

Ti  ouv;  d  vauTijc  hfa  fiq  't  itp^par  0iryaip 
wpvitfTiStf  tjipi  pij[aiifir  iTvnipiat, 
rtiit  Kafiaia^i  nonif  apis  KiftariJ 
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The  Affamemaon  conuinv  some  of  (he  poet's  mou  strikinf 
pcnrerfd]  metapbora.     Cf.  Af^am,  1005  C. 

hUpU  twaurn  i^anrtr  ip/t*' 
>al  npi  pJr  n  ;cp|fi«nw 
KT^lmr  Su«r  Sb^Jm* 

•ic  Mr  «^ai  Adftof 
vtfaarat  yiV«r  oyMr, 

Alw  Id.  1617  f.. 

Even  ibe  heart  ia  looked  upoD  m  a  ship  in  a  storm — CUqMi. 

nipmttt  a  wp^pn* 
ifi^ftSl1  uqrai  nfHtllar 

Commerce  and  trade  are  associated  with  the  sea  and  natur 
suKgnt  many  nieuphoft  to  the  poet.  In  fact  these  are  the  most 
niimcroim  in  hi«  writings  after  those  of  the  ^rmer  and  the  sailor. 
In  the  &//.  c  T'A.  5(5  the  messenger  thinks  Parthcnopaeus  w^ 
waffe  no  'petty  peddling'  fight — totMw  ti  tawiktivttw 
In  the  battle  of  Salamis.  so  the  Persian  messenger  reports, 
'evil  genius'  {talf^r  tk)  tipped  the  balance  the  wrong  way— 
rdksvra  jJpiMr  •>(■  I«spfid«rf  rixB  (PtTS.  ^6).  Man  leams 
experience,  but  in  this  Aeschylus  sees  the  scale  descent: 
&i)ia  9i  Totf  (ur  wa$ei<nii  futttii^  intppintt  (AgatH.  Sjo).  The  imi 
of  the  scale  occurs  no  less  than  a  dozen  times.  It  ts  especially 
frequent  where  the  poet  treats  of  the  fortunes  of  battle.  £v^^ 
Ares  likes  to  drive  a  good  bargain— 4  xpv9ap«*ftit  t'  'Af^| 
vvitirmp  {Afiam,  437).  In  bitter  irony  Helen  is  called  an  ^^mk^m 
nXovrou  (AfOM.  741)  to  Troy.  When  ClyUemncslia  has  mu 
dered  her  husband  the  children  are  'sold'  aa  slaves — >f  ir^a^/i 
yifiritytnuiaXaiuSa  (CAotfiA.  t32)says  Electra  in  Speaking  of  ! 
condition.  Similarly  OTeste.H says  Jh^^t  *iri>r)4>|i'  t*  A»A>«f  worptt 
(CAw'/JA.  915).  ■ 

VI.   ne  pUcMtres  0/  man. — This  division  ranks  second  ff 
the  whole  list  of  metaphors.     It  yields  only  to  the  useful  arts  in 
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numerEol  ord«f,  wiih  a  toul  of  over  a  hundred.  The  palaestra 
and  the  chase  furnish  three-fourths  of  (he  examples;  races  and 
dice  practically  all  of  the  remainder.  In  metaphors  from  the 
palaestra  the  Aganx.  leads  with  ten,  the  Prom,  following  closely 
with  nine.  The  Choeph.,  Eumen,  and  Sepi.  c.  Tk.  run  neck  and 
necic,  with  the  Pers.  and  Suppl.  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  the 
Prom,  iS\a>  is  very  frequently  used.  Ad  especially  good  Aeschy- 
lean metaphor  is  found  in  Sept.  c,  7k.  441 — Anofn^taimr  arifta. 
The  metaphor — Papii  [  nodoir  ir^Wav — in  Pers.  516  may  be 
compared  with  that  in  Agam.  1175 — ialitur  iiripffapl}*  t'luri- 
»»■>►,  both  being  taken  from  wrestling.  Another  from  the  same 
source  is 'A(ria...altwr('tri  ydrv  u'uXiroi  (/'■^rj.  930),  ihccry  of  the 
chorus  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  which  may  well  be 
compared  with  Agam,  63-4  iroXXA  truXa^o-fiara  col  yviotlip^  \ 
■fofoTot  nov'tatan'  Iptitiaitiiov.  When  Zeus  succeeded  Cronus 
the  latter  was  thrice  thrown  by  his  victor — rptimr^fios  otx«r«u 
Tvxii*,  Agam,  173.  In  tbe  midst  of  her  misfortune  and  sorrow 
Electra  asks  ait  arplanTot  am;  {Choeph.  339).  Many  have 
'wresded'  with  misfortune  but  Aeschylus  alone  has  thought  of 
overcoming  the  old  adversary  by  'three  throws.'  When  Orestes 
admits  that  he  killed  his  mother  the  chorus  of  Furies  claims  one 
'lilU — (v  iu¥  rai'  ifSi)  rA*  rpiir  waXatrftaroy,  EvPtftl.  5^> 
When  Orestes  is  on  the  point  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  fother, 
by  slaying  Aegisthus  and  Clyiaemnestra,  the  poet  immediately 
thinks  of  a  wrestling  ting  or  pugilistic  encounter  where  one  is 
matched   against   two — ronii'It    waX^r   piroc    Lt  i^tifxti  \  Sttrirtit 

fuXXii  tffior  'Opimft  I  d^ir,   Chotph,  866  ff. 

In  metaphors  from  the  chase  tbe  Agam.  again  leads.  The 
Prom,  follows  with  the  Eumen,  a  close  third,  in  the  Prom,  tbe 
poet  seems  especially  fond  of  the  verb  in^ttivaa,  on  which  the 
Scholiast  (^Prma.  73)  remarks  7  ^trai^o^  anS  ri>v  nvirrur.  The 
hunter's  net  furnishes  its  full  share  of  metaphors.  In  the  P^rs. 
99  the  goddess  Ate  beguiles  men  into  her  nets — irapaaalv*i  |  eporir 
fit  Sptvat'Ara.  When  Troy  is  taken  the  poet  thinks  of  this  city 
as  caught  Ul  a  net — Vnl  Tpotac  Rvpyoir <|3aX(>  |  irrtYawir  licrvor,  itt 
liifn..,  iiwtprttkiaai  \  luya  SnuXiiat  |  yityyafaDf,  Agam.  357  ft.',   cf.  alsO 

1375-6.  Cassandra's  prophetic  vision  sees  a  net— a  net  of  Hell, 
— rl  ritt  >paittTat;  J  tiKTvir  W  y  *Ai9av ;  the  net  is  Clytacmnestrs 
— fuiX*  Spivt  i  fuMvrat,  the  victim  Agamemnon  {Agam.  1115  f.; 
cC  also  CAwpA,  998).     In  the  Eumen.  147-8,  when  Orestes  has 
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escaped  from  the  Furies,  it  is  lli«  wild  beast  that  luu  escaped  the 

nctS^-('{  Jpairwr   nbinmr    atxtrui    0"  S   6iip.      iw*if  tpar^Otir'    Syfiar 

iktaa.  Just  before  thisClylaemncstralclls  the  drowsy  Furies  tbey 
aie  pursuing  their  victim  in  a  dream — trap  iimmt  0iipa  {^Eumen, 
131).  or  the  more  thaa  three  dozen  metaphors  from  the  chase 
in  Aeschylus  the  above  are  fair  samples. 

FuUy  half  the  metaphors  from  the  race-course  are  found  in  the 
Agam,  One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  poet's  metaphors  is  found  in 
Agam.  312-4.  The  beacon  fires,  first  lighted  on  Mt.  Ida  to 
Iclegntpb  to  Argos  the  &11  of  Troy,  naturally  suggest  a  torch- 
race.    A  hvely  and  intensely  interesting  one  it  ia. 

oXXec  nap   uXXou  SiaAoj^aii  TrXqpovfitVM * 
vut4  A    i  wparrot  col  nXrvrawr  tpmiiAti 

A  few  lines  further  on  the  voyage  to  Troy  and  return  presents 
itself  to  the  poet  as  a  "  double  course  "  race  in  which  the  return 
course  is  yet  to  be  run — tfi  .  . .  it>if>4nu  Stai^Xeu  Sirtpm  «SXo* 
tciiXtw  (Agam.  344).  Again  in  the  Agam.  1245;  when  the  chorus 
cannot  quite  understand  the  prophecy  of  Cassandra  they  say 
they  are  "off  the  track"- — /x  Jtpffiou  irtaiirrpixa.  Cf.  Pram.  M3, 
7f<B  a  ipi/iou  tpipofiai,  and  Ckoepk.  1033,  &inctp  (ir  iirroic  i(rt- 
oar poifiSni  SpA^ou  \  i^vripa.  Thc  samc  mctapboF  occurs  also  in 
Choeph.  514. 

Man's  gambling  propensity  is  not  forgotten  by  Aeschylus. 
Thc  die  furnishes  several  good  metaphors.  Even  the  gods  are 
not  exempt  from  this  weakness,  as  we  see  from  Sept.  c.  Th.  414 
ipyerd'  ir  KiQoit'Api)!  tpim,  )n  the  same  play  (v.  loiS)  Antigone 
will  'risk  a  throw'  (ud  m'vdut^r  0«Xi)  Id  burying  her  brother. 
In  the<4^dfli.  (v.  33)  when  ihe  watchman  sees  the  beacon  fire  that 
announces  the  capture  of  Troy,  it  is  a  Mucky  throw' — rplr  f£ 
9aX«uiritt  r^aii  ^•xKppunopliM.  Another  'lucky  throw'  is  found 
in  Choeph.  696 — 'opt'imjt  7»  ykp  <J3<iX«i  I^r. 

VII.  War  and  law  metaphors.  Since  Aeschylus  was  always 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  '  Marathon  man,'  and  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  fighting  Tamity,  we  naturally  ex]>ect  many  fine 
metaphors  from  war  and  thc  battlefictd.  Here,  however,  the  poet 
is  disappointing.  We  find  barely  two  dozen  metaphors  from 
fighting  and  none  of  these  very  striking.  In  Prom.  371  the  lava 
sueams  of  Aetna  are  '  hot  arrows  ' — Xv^ht  i^r^iiat*  jfAo*  \  ttpiiaSt 
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,  .  8J\<«i.     In  Prom.  649  Zeu*  smarts  from  tbr  'arrow'  of  love 

— Z«M  >4p  Wpw^iX ^HiXmu     In  \\izSuppi.  wcfind  that  th« 

tongue  can  sboM — yJL««va  rsfiuvava  ^  ri  unpM  (446),  aod  the 
eye  has  its  arrow — Sftn^ot  AXcri^M*  |  rj{tvf>(a)  (1004).    Cf.  also 

Agam.  24fiJffak\'  Stamm  ...  tiifunat  ffiXtt,  and  742  ifi|>an»  ffiXoi. 

la  Agam.  1194  Caasandra  aalca  if  her  words  have  hit  Ihe  mark — 
f^aproK,  4  'vp*  Ti  T«(iT^i  nc  &;  in  ihc  Chctpk.  694  the  Curse 
sAoalt  the  family  of  Agamemnon  with  unerring  arroin—Ti^i  . . . 
tivitrMt.  In  the  Eumen.  676.  vht-n  the  Furies  have  liniahed 
their  arguments  in  the  trial  of  Orestes,  they  have  shot  their  last 
arrow— fpui  i^ir  fSf  wir  r*rt(*vtai  fii\»tt 

The  metaphors  from  the  legal  profession  are  iwl  as  numerous 
as  those  in  the  preceding  class.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  in  the 
Sep/,  c.  Th.  and  the  Agam.  In  the  Sept.  the  poet  is  rather  fond 
of  the  word  ^<piyyvac  (cf.  396,  449,  470.  797).  In  the  Agam. 
41  Menelaus  is  Priam's  adversary  in  a  law  suit — M«MX«at  Swtti 
fH'rar  d«Tidi(oc,  and  in  v.  451  both  Mcnelausand  Agamemnon  are 

viewed  as  such — Aym  iptn  tpailft  'Arpntau. 

B.  Metapkart' from  the  realm  of  Nature.  Aeschylus  is  very 
fond  of  metaphors  from  this  source.  Nature  stands  next  to  man 
in  suggesting  metaphors  to  him.  Many  of  his  most  powerful 
petsoniAcations  also  come  from  the  realm  of  nature.  This  division 
contains  nearly  three  hundred  examples,  which  may  be  grouped 
as  follows : 

1.  The  animal  world.  One-third  of  the  whole  number  of  ex* 
amples  from  nature  falls  into  this  group.  The  hare  is  the  type  of 
cowardice  everywhere,  so  we  may  expect  it  as  such  in  Aeschylus. 
The  bird,  especially  the  bird  in  its  flight,  is  the  symbol  of  swift- 
ness. The  bite  and  snarl  of  the  dog,  the  kick  ol  the  horse,  (he 
bellow  of  the  bull,  all  furnish  the  poet  with  excellent  metaphors. 

For  the  hare  cC  Prom.  29  vRoirrqirsor  x<SXoi>,  and  960  viro- 
irTq«0(ir  Tf  Toi/t  riovs  6<ovt.  The  'bird'  metaphors  are  espcdaliy 
numerous.  The  winds  have  swift  wings— /V^m.  88  taxinrtpei 
tn>a!;  so  also  ships — Suppl.  734  ti,ii  .  . .  ititrTipoi,  Snow  has 
white  wings — Prom.  993  Xtvtimripf  St  n^it.  Misery  settles 
upon  one  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen — Prom.  376nq^ar4  npaatC^m,  as 
does  also  a  curse — Sept.  c.  Tk.  6^^'hpa ...vpoaitamt.  Trouble 
is  never  of  the  same  '  plumage ' — Suppl.  318  vimv  I'  lioit  it  ouSofuiu 
ratrrir  wr«pi,.  The  locks  of  brother  and  sister — Orestes  and 
£Icctra^^„  of  'like  feather'  (o*.oVT«pof,  Ckoeph.   174).    The 
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children  of  Ajjanemnon  are  the  brood  of  an  eagle—  ChcxpA,  347 
tboi  6i  yivrar  t^rw  a<r»u  wmrpit,  and  a  little  later  (v.  756)  they 
are  nesilin^s — irarpit  n<nfvoir  rev«a'  iin^ipmt,  and  (v.  SOt)  t'Aw 

Next  to  the  bird  the  horse  and  dng  suggest  the  most  meta- 
phore  to  the  poet.  In  the  Kumenides  the  hone  leaps  into  prom* 
inence  by  the  poet's  frequent  use  of  the  verb  cadiwinffariai 
— Eumen.  ty>toiitatvt  *a&tlt»avm,  731  «a4>nraf(i  fu,  779  and  809 
rSiiovt  taeinniirarSf.  In  the /Von.  1085  the  winds  'leap'  like 
a  young  horse — crcipr^  i'  <irt>taw  I  iTMvfiaru.  The  maidens  in  .Si^. 
e,  Th.  are  '  fillies'  in  the  eye  of  the  poet — RwXi(«r  6'  \  iiuXitr^ 
ivtptCirm  iopi  mr'  <cXaRa|<»  (454-5)-  lo  Atossa's  dream  the  two 
women,  one  io  Persian  the  other  in  Dorian  garb,  become,  in  an 
extended  metaphor,  a  pair  of  horses  which  Xerxes  yokes  and 
underlalcea  to  drive.  A  runaway  is  the  result,  and  Xerxes  takes 
a  fall — /Vrj,  i89>i97 

nalt  a    /flit  iiatiif 
mBttijft  wanpaCni',  ipfiaatt  J)    viro 

riAgiri.      \ri  fiir  rf,t  /frvpyovro  oroXg 
if  primal    r'  if;[<>  cCofiKta*  ordfia, 

ivtavapa^vii,  tai  ^vrapiri(n  S'9 

Atv  j;(  a  A I V  M  »  (al  (vyir  SjiaMi  /uaoir, 

whml  f  4itit  nair. 

In  the  Agam.  (1066)  Clytaemnestra  thinks  that  Cassandra  is  not 
'  broken  to  the  bit' — x"^*"'"  *"  '™*  iViWoro*  ^ipta.  The  chorus 
immediately  recommends   the  captive  to  handsel  her  yoke^ 

The  dof[  furnishes  the  poet  with  some  fine  metaphors.  The 
bark,  bite,  snarl,  and  wagging  of  his  tail  arc  all  pressed  into  ser- 
vice. The  verb  vairv  is  especially  common  in  a  metaphorical 
sense;  cf.  Sepi.  c.  TH.  jSj  ^aivtiv  ful|M»,  Id.  704  A»  «ai>oiti(v 
dXttfpiop  (•Jpof,  Pen.  97  sapavaivti  &(mi>i» . .  .'Ara,  and  Agam,  79^, 
Ckoeph.  194,  420.  In  Agam.  607  ClyiaemneMra  is  the  watch-dog 
of  the  royal  palace — h^^at^  xOra,  and  a  little  later  (v.  896)  she 
calls  her  husband  the  same — Xiyoi^i'  ir  iripa  t6r6'  iyi  oto^mi*  auix. 
In  AgoM,  i3iS  Cassandra  speaks  of  Clytacmncstm  as  yXi 
furfTTt  Kvrit.    The  avenging  Furies  are  bounds — Ckoeph.  914.I 
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^uXafoi  iiTftfAt  I'fKirovt  luvnt,  as  also  V.  toj4.  In  the  opening 
scene  of  the  Persae  the  chorus  cry  aloud  fur  their  absent  king 
as  a  dog  moans  for  his  master— w'oi-  8'  Hi'Spa  ffait**  (v.  13).  Cf. 
also  W^aM.  449  TuSi  oiyii  IK  jSabfit ,  1631  ingtriW  uXay^ao'ir,  and 
1672. 

The  ox  Turnishes  Aeschylus  with  a  powerful  metaphor  in  Agam. 
36.  The  guard  of  the  house  knows  a  secret,  which  be  cannot 
tell,  for — ON  ox  is  on  kit  longue,  fioit  ifl  yXiairB  iiiyar  \  j3i'j9q«*^ 
Bat  here  ihe  poet  has  evidently  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
the  people,  for  the  expression  j3o«  tVi  y\^airg  is  designated  by  the 
scholiast  as  a  napotfiia.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  powerful 
figure  in  any  writer  than  that  in  Agam,  1 1 25-7  where  Cassandra 
cries  out 

&a,  lioii  liei '  Jfffj^t  ror  |9«Aff 

rir  taZpov'  Ir  ir/irXou  *w 

rvnTtu 
Ships  in  a  slomt  are  at  Ihe  mercy,  as  it  were,  of  a  mad  bull — 

oi  a   mpoTuirountvai  8if   .  .  .   t^X""'  'I^""'"  'd.  655-7. 

In  the  <4^0M.  1324  Aegisthus  's  *  cowardly  lion— iratrdt  <Piiu 
fiouKtittn  TivA  I  Xtuvr'  SraXtir,  while  in  IZ58-9  he  is  a  wolf, 
Clytuemnesira  a  lioness  and  Agamemnon  a  noble  lion— 

avTi)  SliTovs  Xialya  mryKoliMffurii 
\utif  Xtovrof  <iiy(i'ovf  linoiioif. 

Aeschylus  also  makes  good  use  of  the  serpent,  although  not  as 
often  aa  we  might  expect;  cf.  Pen.  Si  Xitfrus*  <]>oriov  iipyiia  6pa- 
Korrot.  An  arrow  is  a  winged  serpent  — Xa^oiira  friijpur  apyqirr^r 
8^ir,  Eumen.  i8i.  The  spider  is  also  found,  ^^am.  1491,  1516, 
and  even  Ihe  wryneck  or  snakebird,  Pen.  989. 

II.  The  vegetable  world.  This  division  does  not  contain  as 
many  metaphors  as  that  of  the  animal  world  nor  are  ihey  as 
striking.  Aeschylus  prefers  more  pugnacious  nature  as  the  source 
of  his  metaphors,  rather  than  the  quiet  and  peaceful  life  of  the 
vegetable  world.  About  seventy  examples,  however,  have  been 
found  which  may  properly  be  classed  under  this  head.  The 
Suppl.,  the  Agam.,  and  the  ^1^/.  c.  TTi,  have  a  strong  lead  in  the 
Dumber  of  such  metaphors.  The  remaining  plays  run  an  even 
race,  except  the  Persae  which  is  slighily  in  the  rear.  Fully  half 
the  metaphors  are  from  the  seed,  flower,  and  fruit.    The  remain- 
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'm%  examples  are  distributed  among  the  other  parts  of  the  plaot, 
such  as  root,  sprout,  stem,  leaf,  and  bloom. 

The  metaphor  of  the  seed  (vir/fvn)  as  applied  to  the  oflspring 
of  the  human  race  is  so  common  that  it  has  become  practically  one 
of  the  "faded  metaphors."  That  of  the  flower  is  of  brighter 
color.  The 'flower'  of  an  army  is  common  enough  both  in  Greek 
and  in  English.  Aeschylus  is  very  fond  of  it.  Other  examples 
of  the  'flwwer'  metaphor  are  more  striking.  In  Prpm.  7  (he 
gleam  of  lire  is  a  'flower' — llr9ot,  fravT(j)mu  mpit  v>X«c.  The  color 
of  the  human  body  is  a  'flower'  or  'bloom' — Pram.  23  xi>"^r 
<ifu>>itc  a^6oi.  In  thtAgetm.  743  Helen  is  referred  lo  asAgfiAvMr 
l/xtrat  'irBot,  and  in  954-5  the  following  words  refer  to  Cas- 
sandra— sCrq  bi  iroXAs*  XPIH^""  'Caiptrov  |  ariot.  In  the  Again, 
1144  the  nightingale  is'in  full  bloom '( ^  lilled)  with  sorrow— 
Alt^iOa\!)t  (oiioie.  In  the  Choeph.  394  all-powerful,  all-abounding 
Zeus  is  n\u^6a\i\<  Zfvc.  Bad  company  is  »  '  fruit '  that  is  not  to  be 
plucked — Sept.  {.  Th.  600  tafiwit  oi  Miu^n'ai,  and  in  618  of  the 
same  play  the  poel  says  W  mapnit  ion  eia^romi  Aofiav.  A  oirse 
is  the  'fruit'  of  a  rash  tongue — Eiifien.  830-1  yXinrTijt  iiaraUtt  f>f 
'K^uXgi  iVl  x0u*u  I  tapitiv.  Old  age  ia  a  withered  leaf— ^iXXdJov 
fdij  I  KiiTaitap^afK'rqt,  Again.  79.  The  stem  is  twice  employe4| 
with  telling  eflect  in  the  Ckoeph.  304  ii,uiipov  yiroir'  h  wipfiawitt 

Itiyat  itvff)Hfv,   and   2&0  oflr'  ap^ltot  voi  irai  U    aiav$t}t  (Tutf^qr  | 

^Bfioii  opijjtt.     A  child  is  a  'sprout'— 5r//.  f.  Ti.  533  ffXavr^^m^ 
taXXtnpifpor  (a  Strangely  mixed  metaphor),  Agam.  1281  luirpoaJf 
<l,lTvfta,  Eumen,  661  taaa*\i  tpret.    In  the  Sept.  e.  Th.  594  ptans^ 
'sprout'— ^Xcioraxi  tfnuX(i/>iara.     A  fine  Aeschylean  metaphor  is 
found  in  Pert.  831 — t&p»  y^p  /{a*tfov«'  inipirmv  vrd^vr  |  In^t, 
Cf.  Agam.  756- 

In  the  Pram.  Aetna  has  roots — pi{aKttr  Alrvaiau  una  (365), 
and  so  has  the  earth  itself — x^6ra  i'  i*  wSiJutv  \  avraii  pi(a%t 
wMuiui  tpatalvM  (1046).  The  poet  can  even  speak  of  a  murder 
as  a  flower  bursting  into  full  bloom— iraXiV>'nor»f  initrHam  o^' 
Hnxror,  AgoiN.  1459-  So  also  calamity  can  be  'in  blossom* — 
wi9tit  drtftl,  Ckoepk.  1009.  The  "  irony  of  sorrow"  can  speak 
of  being  'decked  with  many  woes' — iroXXait  iwatBioatt^t  \  rirourt 
yfvtitf,  Srpt.  c.  Th.  951.     In  the  Suppl.  72  the  chorus  is  plucking 

'flowers  of  sorrow' )«iSpd    S'    av9<fif(ofiai   (schol.    ri    Srtat    rAv 

y6ar     aatiipijrtaSat).      The     Sea     'bloSSOms'     with     COfpSeS — ipfifH* 
atSoiw  (rAo>of  Alywo*  Htpnit,  Agam.  659. 
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HI.  The  tUnunts.  Meuphors  from  the  eleiiiems(wind,  fire, 
winter,  rain,  etc.)  are  about  ua  numerous  as  those  from  the  veg- 
elable  world.  In  this  division  the  Agam.  is  far  in  the  lend,  the 
Sepi.  c.  Tk.  next,  tlie  Prom.,  Choeph.  and  Eumen.  close  togelher, 
while  xhe  Suppl.  falls  fkr  in  the  rear.  The  meiaphorK  from  the 
wind  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect.    Heal,  cold,  and  liKhl  also  come  in  for  a  fair  share. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  metaphors  is  found  in  the  words 
of  the  god-possessed  Cassandra,  Again.  1309  ^iror  i&^n  nyiavatr 

aiikarfurrayij.      Cf.    also    C  hocph.     ^1    icAi^t    nvibiv ,    95^    nviovs      Jw 

ix^pair  itiTO¥.  Fortune  is  a  'fair  wind'  that  gives  a  man  a  'lair 
sail' — Sraf  A'  6  taifuar  ivfiiip,  irnroiA'rai  |  riv  ahif  alir  ur)fisr 
evpnir  rux7(>  P^rs.  6oi-3.  The  KuHes  are  aslced  to  pursue 
Orestes,  but  the  language  is  highly  figurative  and  fairly  bums 
with  hot  metaphors — Eumen,  137-139, 

ir^  i    ai/inTiipaii  irvfi'^     Invvpiaaaa  iw, 
■        dTfiu  (aT«r;|[rniVevirn,  wtjiiot  vvpl, 
«trou,  iiapam  itvtipon  hiiiyiniaiii. 


In  Sepl,  e.  Tk.  5a  we  lind  three  metaphors  employed  with 

tfii^r— iron,    fire,    wind — initip&^pitr    y&p    $vpit    itSptiq   ^X«y«ti| 

Jr»(>.     Anxious  cares  arc  'kindling  lircs' — f<V^;>»at  {tirvpoCai 
rdpffot,  Id.  389.    The  heart  is  'set  on  lire'  by  a  message  from 

a  beacon  fire — i^Xoyit  vapayyA/iaaii'  I  rtott  rvp<i64'rTa  KapSiar,Agam, 

4S0-48 1 .  A  bold  Aeschylean  metaphor  is  the  following :  niiTpSt  n 
■rXiryqvm  naTaaBiirti  9iiai;  Sepi,  c.  TA.  584.  It  is  not  too  bold  for 
Aeschylus  to  call  a  rash  man  'hot' — ytXS  ii  iaiiuaf  iV  <it*pl  6tpp<f, 
£umen.  560.  Cf.  also  Sept.  e.  Tk.  603.  The  trumpet  blast 
■fires'  the  Greek  Heetal  Salamis — aaKntyi  4'  rivrp  miw'  ««?»'  iwi- 
^\iyt>.  Pert,  395.  Fear  is  a  ' frost ■ — tnoji' /it  lapAia*  n  irtpunVHi 
Kpuof ,  Sept.  c.  Tk.  834.  Even  bolder  is  the  metaphor  in  Agam. 
1512  iro;(>a  Koi'po$Spif  wApi^u.  Ao  attack  upoo  Tbcbcs  IS  a  violent 
'snow-storm'  or  perhaps  a  'blizzard' — nf  dSot  |  h'  iXait  vi^o- 
iiirat  Spipat  <'  niXoie,  Sept.  c.  TH.  213.  The  winter  and  the 
stormy  sea  also  do  their  part — olAt  v  j(>i/i«r  nti  auia  rpmviiia  I 
hna  iiputnc,  Prom.  toi5.  Clytaemnestra  would  address  her 
returning  lord  as  (dXXivra*  ^fiop  vtuiStif  in  ;i;«Jfiarori  I  iAoiinfpf 
diij'wm  iK^yalar  piot,  Agam.  900-901.  The  curse  in  the  house 
of  Agamemnoo  is  a  'storm' — Sit  nt  ficXo^/mt  rolr  ffovAtUit  j  rpiVor 
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mt  xcifiA*  I  wttimut  yilm  Jraj*4|,  Ow^k.  1065-67.  After  Ae 
'stona'  itf  bmle  the  'ship  of  state*  has  fiur  Miling  ud  ham  mat 
^m«  a  UMkrStpt.  e.  TJL  795-6, 

«Ai(  f  iw  «t<ff  n  Ml  aXB^Mp/aii 

wM>:^im*  lAfyiSr  ivrXav  •{«  AJfar*. 
The  Ufe-Uood  of  i^amemnon  it  bloodjr  'dev'-HWUUt  /  ^^n* 
f  «kJ4i  0elP^  ifiiwfv,  Agmm.  139a    Hia  death  U  a  'ahover*  of 

X^,^^aM.  1533^ 

Uionnrra  m  Muuk*.  JAS.  T.  LKBS. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  RHYTHM  OF  POETRY 
TO  THAT  OF  THE  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  WITH 
ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  ANCIENT  GREEK. 


It  is  a  matter  or  common  cxpcricDCc  with  students  of  Greek  (hat 
have  advanced  far  enough  to  read  Homer  to  find  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  read  a  sinxte  line  of  Homer  rhythmic- 
Ally,  and  that  this  ability  can  be  g^'Q^  oi^'y  ^y  (lii^t  of  hard 
practice  and  by  a  thorouj^h  understand  in);  of  the  structure  of  the 
heroic  hexameter.  The  difficulty  is  very  much  increased  when 
the  student  encounters  the  Comic  trimeter,  and  it  may  be  truth- 
fully stated  that  many  a  fair  Greek  scholar  never  masters  the 
trimeter.  Now  if  the  English  or  the  German  student  will  recall 
the  experience  of  his  boyhood,  he  will  notice  that  there  was  no 
such  chasm  between  prose  and  poetry.  Though  he  had  barely 
learned  how  to  read  he  was  able  to  render  the  ordinary  rhythms 
ofhis  mother-tongue  correctly  when  attempting  to  read  a  poem. 
The  moat  natural  question,  and  the  qii«»|ion  that  prexcnis  itself 
to  everyone  that  has  had  the  above  experience,  is  this:  "Whence 
this  diversity?  Why  could  I  not  read  my  Homer  or  my  Sophocles 
correctly  as  well  as  my  English  or  my  German  poem  ?  " 

The  traditional  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  ia  the 
assertion  that  Greek  versification  is  a  purely  artificial  product 
of  the  poet's  brain,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Greek  rhyibm  are  not  based  upon  the  rhythm 
of  the  spoken  language.  So,  for  example,  Westphal,  in  his 
GriechUcke  Metrik  (1868),  p.  2,  after  having  on  page  i  explained 
the  term  ictus,  makes  the  following  statement:  "Die  Seizung 
des  thythmischen  Ictus  auf  die  cine  oder  die  andcrc  Silbc  ist 
weiiigstens  fUr  die  gricchischc  Poesie  UdiglUk^  die  That  des 
Dichters  in  seiner  Eigenschafi  als  Rhylhmopoioi,  der  in  dieser 
Bexiehung  jcitNW;VA/r«iiber  dasspr^ichlichc  Material  gebictel." 
And   Christ,  in   the  second   edition   (1879)  of  his   Metrik  der 

>  The  liilki  In  tbU  and  the  (ollowing  qootatioaa  arc  not  In  tb«  orttVula- 
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GriecktH  und  Romer,  p.  3.  makes  use  of  the  following  languBf;e : 
"Dos  Natiirlichsle  wiire  daher  gewMcn,  wenn  dcr  rhythmische 
Ictus  aich  mit  den  langtMt  und  zugtcich  accenluirlcti  Sylbcn 
verbundea  hiilte ;  aberdaniillialtcnsichdicDichtcizu  bcengende 
Fesseln  angelest :  tit  legtvn  daher  dtm  Vtrsbau  nxr  einea  von 
jenen  beideti  Elemcnten,  enhvfder  die  Quantiial  oder  den  Accent 
ZK  Gntttde,  indcm  sie  suglcich  bci  der  langeu  aber  uiibetontt-n 
Sylbe  die  Tonstarke  und  bei  der  accenluirten  aber  kurzen  Sylbc 
die  Sylbendaucr  kiinstlich  sleigerten." 

The  foregoing  quolaitoos  plainly  indicate  a  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  system  of  rhythms  whose  entire  fabric  rcsls  upon 
purely  artificial  principles  and  such  as  arc  entirely  distinct  front 
those  of  the  spoken  language,  and.  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
this  represents  the  traditional  view  with  regard  to  Greek  versifica- 
tion. The  falsity  of  this  view  seemed  so  self-evident  to  the  writer 
of  tliis  article,  that  ss  early  as  1884,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Philological  Association,  an  abstract 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Johntt  Hopkins  University  Circu- 
lars, No.  32  (1884),  pp.  135  f.,  it  was  quietly  discarded  by  him, 
and  instead  the  principle  was  postulated  "  that  the  versification  of 
a  language  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
language."  But  old  beliefs  die  hard,  and  even  in  1893,  »i  the 
close  of  a  distinguished  career  in  the  field  of  Greek  rhythmic  and 
metric.  Wcstphal  had  apparently  not  gotten  over  the  position  he 
held  in  1868,  for  on  p.  43  of  bis  AUgemeine  Melrik  he  speaks 
thus:  "Zum  Begritfe  dcs  Rhythmusgeborl  ein  Zweifaclies,  dn- 
mal  die  Gleichheil,  zweitens  die  Hervorhebung  dieser  einselnen 
Zeitabschnitie  als  selbstandlger  Gruppen  dutch  den  Ictus  .  .  . 
Beidc  Momente  suchen  sicli  nun  an  die  in  der  Sprache  vorhan- 
deoeo  EigenthumlichkeitcD  anzuschliessen :  die  Oidnting  in  den 
aufeinander  folgcnden  rhylhmischco  Zeitabschnitten  nn  die  in 
der  Sprache  bcstchcndcZciidaucr  der  cinzclncn  Sylben,  der  Ictus 
an  den  in  der  Spracbc  bcstehcoden  Woruccent.  Aber  keine 
Poesie  liisst  cleichzeitig  der  Sylbcnquantitat  unddem  Wortaccente 
dieselbe  Bcfcchtigung  2u  Theil  werden.  Die  griechischcMettik 
unterwirfl  lediglich  die  prosodische  Sylben bcschaJTcnhcit  dem 
Rhythmus  und  vertheih  den  Ictus  unabhiingig  von  dem  Wort- 
accente nach  eioem  freiett  kutulUriicktn  Principe,  wiihrend 
die  altgermanische  Poeste  ohne  Berucksichiigung  der  Sylben- 
(luantitut  an  dem  Wortaccente  als  dem  Trager  dcs  rhytbmischea 
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IctuN  festhali  .  .  .  Es  lasst  sich  aber  such  dcnkrn.  dass  cine 
Pocsic  die  Sprachc  nach  cintm  vollig  freien  Principe  dem 
Rhythmus  untcrwitft,  bloss  auf  die  Zahl  dcr  Sylbcn  Rilcksicht 
nimmt  und  sich  wcdcr  in  dcr  Zcitdauer  der  rhythmiiichen 
Abschniitc  an  die  Sylbcoquantit^it,  nocb  im  Ictus  an  den  Worc- 
accent  bindel,  und  somil  wtirde  zu  dem  quantitirenden  und 
acceniuirenden  nocfa  ein  bloss  syl  be  nza  blendes  Pnncip  der  Metrik 
)i  inz  uk  oin  men . " 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  in  iSga  Westphat  had  not 
abandoned  the  position  he  held  in  i863,  and  aa  some  such  theory 
as  this  is  still  widely  prevalent,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the 
majority  of  the  youth  of  the  land  arc  trained  by  their  texl-l>ooks, 
or  teachers,  or  both,  to  look  upon  Greek  versification  as  based 
upon  purely  artificial  rules,  it  did  not  seem  amiss,  in  view  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  principle  involved,  to  take  up  the 
question  once  more  and  treat  it  at  greater  length. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  issue 
a  word  of  caution.  We  will  readily  grant  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  poetry  for  which  the  author  might  choose  a  means  of 
artistic  embellishment  or  a  distinctive  form  other  than  that  of 
artistic  rhythm.  Alliteration,  rhyme,  equality  or  symmetry  of 
the  lcnt(lh  of  the  verses  depending  upon  equality  or  symmetry  of 
the  number  of  syllables,  equality  or  symmetry  that  may  be  only 
approximate,  or  some  other  device,  might  all  of  tbem,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  serve  as  an  artificial  or  an  artistic  means 
of  formally  separating  poetry  from  prose.  But  all  such  poetry 
would  fall  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion.  Our 
contention  is  simply  this — to  slate  it  a  little  more  clearly  than  ia 
the  Circulars— that  under  normal  conditions,  when  a  poet  employs 
an  artistic  form  of  rhythm  as  an  artistic  embellishment  of  his 
poetry,  such  rhythm  is  not  a  purely  artificial  and  arbitrary  prod- 
uct of  the  poet's  brain,  but  is  based  upon  the  rhythm  of  the 
spoken  language,  or,  to  put  it  more  concisely,  Under  normal  con- 
dUiom  Ike  rl^lkm  of  poetry  it  dosed  x/cn  (he  rhythm  of  Ike  spoken 
language. 

We  may  without  fear  of  contradiction  venture  the  statement 
that  all  serious  art  is  meant  by  the  artist  10  appeal  to  the 
aesthetic  faculties  of  others  than  himself.  It  is  true  that  there  b 
a  certain  charm  for  the  artist  in  the  mere  act  of  creating ;  he  may 
also  look  forward  with  keen  pleasure  to  the  completion  of  his 
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work,  and  be  may  ev«fl  display  an  affection  Tor  the  finished  prod- 
UCt  of  his  skill  comparable  tu  that  with  which  a  parent  views  hia 
otbpring;  but  his  joy  will  be  full  only  when  hii  work  has  found 
appreciative  hearers,  readers,  or  admirers,  and  when  its  merits 
have  been  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  intelligent  critics.  If 
this  is  true  of  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  muBical  composer,  and 
Other  artists,  it  is  certainly  tnie  of  the  poet.  Take  away  the 
reader,  the  hearer, the  admirer,  and  poetry  would  soon  practically 
become  extinct.  Under  normal  conditions,  then,  poetry  is  meant 
to  be  heard  or  to  be  read.  But  by  whom  ?  The  poet's  mission 
is  ordinarily  not  conlined  to  any  single  individual  or  ctasa,  but  he 
strives  to  reach  everybody.  Poetry  is  essentially  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  and  our  gre^it  poets  speak  to  their  country- 
men at  large  without  reference  to  social  distinctions  or  intellec- 
tual attainments.  "  He  that  hath  cars  to  hear,  let  him  bear," 
saith  the  poet  as  well  as  the  preacher. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  poetry — rhythm  and  all — is  not  in- 
tended simply  for  the  poet's  own  amusement  but  b  primarily 
designed  for  others  than  the  poet  himself,  the  rhythm  must  be 
expressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  reader,;ust  U 
the  thouj^ht  must  be  clothed  in  a  language  thai  will  be  understood 
by  those  to  whom  the  thought  is  to  be  communicated,  for  wilhont 
an  intelligible  medium  of  expression  neither  thought  nor  rhythm 
can  be  discerned.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  then,  just 
as  the  poet  is  forced  to  employ  the  moiher-tongue  of  the  reader 
or  hearer  as  the  vehicle  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  bo  he  is  cofn- 
pclled  to  use  the  rhythm  of  the  mother-tongue  of  the  reader  or 
hearer  as  the  basis  of  bis  own  rhythm;  for  language  is  the  com- 
mon carrier  of  both  thought  and  rhythm.  In  other  words,  when 
the  poet  is  writing  iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  anapaestie 
rhyllim,  the  rhyihm  that  results  when  the  reader  reads  such 
poetry  according  to  his  natural  way  of  speaking,  must  be  iambic, 
trochaic,  dactylic  or  anapaestic,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Ifihe  above  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  adoption  of  a  purely 
artificial  basis  of  rhyihm,  or  the  adoption  of  foreign  principles  of 
rhythm,  is  altogether  excluded.  But  for  the  sake  of  viewing  the 
matter  in  all  its  aspects,  let  us  suppose  that  an  Englbh  poet  did 
write  an  English  poem  which  wjs  based  upon  Ibe  principles  of 
rhyihm  of  Ancient  Greek,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  or,  if  it 
be  preferred,  let  the  laws  of  rhythm  employed  be  those  of  the 
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French  UnKiuge ;  it  matlera  oot ;  the  result  would  be  the  same 
in  e4Ch  case :  no  Enjilbh -speak  inn  person  would  comprehend  the 
rhythm,  if  he  followed  ilie  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  Eng- 
li:^h  kat;tuigr,  and  if,  by  a  previous  knowled);e  of  the  poet's  inten- 
tion and  by  dint  of  extra  cffurl,  he  should  succeed  in  rendering 
the  poem  in  «uch  a  w^y  as  to  bring  out  the  intended  rhythm,  the 
rauli  would  be  gibberish  and  the  reader  would  not  be  able  to 
follow  the  scOHc  and  much  less  impart  it  to  others.  So  the  result 
of  the  experiment  would  be  either  s  loss  of  the  rhythm,  and  we 
should  have  the  case  of  a  poet  consciously  undertakiOK  a  very 
difficult,  if  not  Herculean,  task,  all  to  do  purpose,  a  thing  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  as  happening  in  reality  ;  or,  if 
the  rhythm  were  maintained,  the  sense  would  be  lost,  and  the 
poet  confronted  with  an  alternaitvc  even  more  absurd  than  the 
other. 

Having  shonm  that  the  principle  enunciated  by  us  is  true  tm 
a  priori  grounds,  let  u:^  now  look  at  some  of  the  actual  facts,  as 
far  as  we  arc  able  to  observe  them.  That  the  principle  holds 
good  for  English,  German,  Norwegian,  French,  and  Modern 
Greek,  all  those  that  are  conversant  with  the  facts  will  readily 
admit.  Any  English,  German.  Norwegian,  French,  or  Grt-ek 
man,  woman,  or  child  that  knows  his  moiher-longue  and  can  read 
with  any  degree  of  ease,  whether  lie  has  any  scientiBc  knowledge 
of  rhythm  or  not,  nay,  even  without  knowing  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  rhythm,  can  and  does  without  any  efTort  bring  out  in 
his  reading  the  ordinary  rhythms  of  his  native  poetry,  and  the 
fewer  the  rhythmic  licenses  in  which  the  poet  has  indulged,  the 
tDore  exactly  will  the  rhythm  of  the  reading  correspond  with  the 
rhythm  designed  by  ihc  poet. 

Though  Ihc  writer  of  this  article  cannot  speak  from  personal 
observation  and  experience  about  other  languages  than  those 
mentioned  above,  yet  there  is  sufficient  variety  in  these  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  lias  jusi  been 
described  prevails  also  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  European 
languages  in  which  a  well-defined  rhythm  is  the  concomitant  of 
poetry.  If  only  the  Teutonic  group  of  languages  were  repre- 
sented, one  might  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  principle  would 
hold  good  in  any  of  the  Romance  languages,  or  in  Modern 
Greek;  but  when  three  so  dissimilar  languages  as  the  German, 
the  French,  and  the  Modern  Greek  afford  evidence  of  the  truth 
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of  the  principle  for  which  we  are  oontending,  the  only  safe 
inference  is  the  one  presumed  atiove,  .ind  we  can  confidently 
assume  the  validity  of  the  principle  fur  nil  the  languages  ihiit  IaII 
under  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation. 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  Ancient  Greek,  it  may  be  well  to  State  that  the  author,  of 
course,  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  iruth  of  the  principle  in  the 
case  of  the  more  familiar  modern  languages  must  have  beeo 
apparent  to  many  persons  even  before  ihe  author's  publication  of 
his  views,  and  that  it  must  have  appeared  to  others  independently 
since.  So,  for  example,  as  early  as  187 1,  Briicke  in  his  Physi9- 
logische  Gntndlagen  der  neukochdeutschen  Venhintl,  p.  i,  says: 
"  Ich  glaube  nicht  auf  den  Widcrspruch  des  Lesers  zu  stos&en, 
wenn  ich  von  dem  Gruodsatze  ausgehc,  dass  ein  Vers  urn  so 
correcter  sci,  je  weniger  man  sich  beim  scandircn  dcssclben  in 
storender  Wcise  von  der  prosaischen  Aussprachc  zu  entfemea 
braucht." 

Lanier's  whole  Science  of  Englhh  Vene  (1&80)  is  based  upon 
a  recognition  of  this  principle  for  English.  Thus,  on  page  73  f.  is 
found  the  statement:  "We  have  found,  first,  that  an  ordiiuiry 
English  reader.  Id  coming  upon  the  tine, 

Rbylhmical  r»undcUy*  waveiing  downward, 
would  immediately  recognize  in  it  the  rhythmic  movement  noted 
in   the  musical   scheme  ...  By  what  signs  is  this  recognition 
made?" 

"To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  The  English 
habit  of  uttering  mox^^.prote  or  vtrte  (the  italics  are  not  Lanier's), 
is  to  give  each  sound  of  each  word  a  duration  which  is  either  equal 
or  simply  proportionate  to  ifac  duration  of  each  other  sound  :  and, 
since  these  simple  proportions  enable  the  ear  to  make  those  exact 
co-ordinations  of  duiatioa  which  result  in  the  perception  of  pri- 
mary rhythm,  we  may  say  that  sll  English  word-sounds  arc 
primarily  rhythmical,  and  therefore  that  the  signs  of  those  sounds 
— that  is,  written  or  printed  words — are  in  reality  also  signs  of 
primary  rhythm;  so  that  we  may  say  further,  Written  or  printed 
English  words  constitute  a  sort  of  system  of  notation  for  primary 
rhythm." 

"But  this  is  not  all.  Wc  found,  secondly,  that  an  ordinary 
English  reader,  in  coming  upon  the  line, 

Kbjrthmlcal  lOoniUUj'i  wavitiog  downward, 
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would  recognize  not  only  the  simfilc  reUlions  in  lime  among  rlie 
venc-sounds  which  suggest  primary  rhyibin,  bul  would  al»o 
recognize  a  ceruin  grouping  of  these  sounds  which  ww  intended 
by  the  writci-  and  which  constitutes  their  secondary  rhythm, 
to  wit,  the  grouping  of  the  eleven  sylUhlea  into  four  bars,  each 
bar  c<]ual  in  its  time  to  each  other  b»r,  cic." 

Compare  also  what  the  same  writer  says  on  page  117  of  bis 
work:  "(i)  Primary  rhythm  is  the  result  of  simple  limc-rclaiions 
between  individual  verse-sounds,  (a)  The  English  hnbit  of 
utterance  tn  current  speech  is  to  deliver  the  sounds  in  some  sort 
of  primary  rhythm.  (3)  The  particular  sort  of  primary  rhyihiii 
thu»  given  varies  with  different  speakers,  but  only  within  such 
limits  as  allow  every  speaker  (the  italics  are  not  Lanier's)  to  pre- 
serve without  dillicully  the  larger  time-relations  of  bar  to  bar  in 
secondary  rhythm.  (4)  In  consequence  of  the  habit  mentioned, 
words  have  become  so  associated  with  t  heir  rhythms  as  to  suggest 
them  when  written  or  printed  and  thus  lo  become  a  system  of 
noution  for  rhythm." 

Even  Westphal.  when  he  is  not  brought  face  to  lace  with  the 
perplexing  problem  of  accounting  for  (he  seeming  difference 
between  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  poetry  and  that  of  prose, 
recognizes  the  principle  at  least  for  German ;  for  on  page  1 16  of 
his  AHgetneine  Afelrik  (1892)  he  expresses  himself  in  favor  of 
Biiiclce's  view  as  follows :  "  Oftmals  genug  kommt  rs  vor,  dass 
unsere  besten  Dichter  auch  eine  Flexionssylbe  im  Verse  zur 
rhythmischen  Hebungssylbc  machen,  Nur  muss  mandabeimit 
E,  Briicke  von  dcm  Grundsatze  ausgeheo,  daas  cin  Vers  um  so 
correcier  isl,  je  weniger  man  beim  Scandiren  der  Verse  in  storen- 
der  Weise  von  der  Aussprache  der  Prosa  aich  zu  entfcrocn 
braucht.'" 

But  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  direct  our  allcnlion  to  Ancient 
Greek.  The  same  a  priori  reasoning  that  led  us  to  accept  the 
principle  in  the  case  of  other  languages  would  lead  us  to  accept 
it  also  io  the  case  of  Ancient  Greek.  It  may  be  well  to  note.  It  is 
true,  that  music  and  the  dance  played  a  prominent  part  in  Greek 

'The  al>«*«  w«i  wriltln  be(oic  thr  ip|>citinco  of  Ckafliri  en  Grtri 
Mftrit,  by  Thomai  Dwighl  Goudcll,  New  Yoik,  1901.  It  ii  >  tourM  of 
srctt  itliftUclion  to  the  wtiicr  «t  ihli  ■rticlc  to  nois  that  Uuodell  klio 
(pp,  19  (.)  uitteterttdlr  reeognlies,  far  EnjlUh,  German,  and  Anciinl 
Greek,  (he  pilnciple  which  ihl>  paper  la  aeeking  10  e*tabl!«h. 
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poetry.  But  as  the  Greeks  employed  no  system  of  notation  Tor 
expressing  the  rhythm  of  the  musical  and  orchestic  accompani- 
ment or  their  poetry  other  than  that  which  was  contained  in  the 
Ungu;ige  itself,  and  as  (he  mtuic  and  d'tnc«,  if  any,  were  simple 
and  were  in  general  suhordinaied  to  the  words,  the  conditions 
in  Greek,  so  far  as  the  relation  of  the  rhythm  of  poetry  to  that 
of  the  spoken  language  is  concerned,  could  not  have  been  essen- 
tially different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  other  languages. 

Furthermore,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  lesliniooy  of  the 
ancients  themselves  points  in  the  direction  of  our  theory.  The 
limits  of  this  paper  preclude  the  presentation  of  all  this  testimony 
and  it  would  be  wearLsome  to  quote  even  the  familiar  remarks 
of  Aiistotle  and  of  Dionymus  of  Halicarnassus.  Among  other 
works  that  might  be  mentioned  as  presenting  more  or  less  of  this 
testimony,  may  be  cited  De  vi  atqne  indole  rkytkmontm  quid 
veleret  tHdicaverinl,  Bmlau.  t&Sy  {  =  Brcslauer  phil.  Abh.  1,  3), 
by  G.  Amsel.  who  gives  3^  formidable  array  of  quotations  and 
references  on  the  subject.  Without  stopping,  then,  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  passages  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
calling  attention,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Plato's  views  regarding  the 
rhythm  of  poetry,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  important  place 
assigned  to  rhythm  in  the  artistic  elaboration  of  Ancient  Greek 
prose.' 

The  manner  in  which  PIjiIo,  in  the  Republic,  discusses  rhythm, 
and  the  importance  which  he.  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
attaches  to  the  character  of  the  rhythms  employed,  plainly  show 
that  rhythm  was  a  feature  of  poetry  that  was  universally  recog^ 
aized  and  whose  eflect  was  universally  felt.  It  docs  not  seem 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  recognition  was  made  possible 
only  by  the  instruction  received  at  school  and  that  it  was  not 
primarily  due  to  ihe  conformity  of  the  rhythm  of  poetry  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  spoken  language.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  Plato,  Isocraies,  Demosthenes,  and  other 
Greek  prose  writers  should  have  paid  so  much  attention  to 
rhythm,  and  that  the  works  or  teachings  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians 
should  be  fraujibt  with  such  minute  observations  and  explicit 


■  For  lb*  proper  appreciation  ol  (he  pan  pliyed  by  rhyibtn  ia  ibe  elaboii- 
tion  of  Greek  pioae,  a  aludy  of  Bla»'  AUittht  Strtiiamitil  and  ol  Nor* 
dcn'a  Amiikt  KumtlfTtut  it  Inditpeoaablc. 
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instructions  on  thtii  subject,  if  rhythm  had  not  be«n  intended  for 
vtistic  effect.  Now  thia  effect  would  have  been  entirely  lost  if 
the  rhythm  had  not  been  properly  brought  out  in  the  delivery  of 
the  works  referred  to,  or  had  not  been  observed  when  these  works 
were  read.  But  this  would  have  been  impossible  unless  the 
rhythm  bad  been  based  upon  the  rhythm  of  the  spoken 
language.  For  surely  the  orator  could  not  possibly  have  pro- 
nounced his  oration  on  a  rhythmical  basis  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  his  ordinary  pronunciation,  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, the  possibility  of  such  a  feat  might  be  granted,  the  audience 
could  but  ill  have  understood  him,  if  it  understood  him  at  all; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  preposterous  to  suppoec  that  the 
ordinary  Athenian  reader  could  have  discarded  his  ordinary 
irhythmical  utterance  of  prose  and  adopted  therefor  a  purely 
f  krtificial  one  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying,  during  his  reading, 
the  beauties  of  a  purely  arti6cial  rhythm.  Hence,  as  the  artistic 
rhythm  of  prose  was  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  the 
rhythm  of  poetry,'  it  follows  that  the  rhythm  of  poetry  must  have 
been  based  upon  the  rhythm  of  the  spoken  language. 

But  the  same  result  may  be  reached  in  another  way  by  simply 
confining  our  attention  to  one  particular  feature  of  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  well  known  ih»t  the  employment  in  prose 
of  a  verse  of  any  of  the  ordinary  rhythms,  as,  for  example,  an 
hnbk  trimeter,  or  a  dactylic  hexameter,  or  a  trochaic  tetrameter, 
was  regarded  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  as  a  blemish.  This  fact 
shows  that  such  verses,  if  present  in  prose,  roust  have  been 
noticed  by  the  average  reader  or  hearer,  even  when  the  reader  or 
hearer  was  unprepared  for  them,  and  this  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  or  hearer  would  be  inconceivable  unless  the  rhythm  in 
question  had  been  a  reflex  of  that  of  the  spoken  language.  Now, 
since  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  an  iambic,  trochaic, or  dactylic  verse 

'  Coaipue  Amiel,  L  c,  pi^*  i6 :  "  Ot*tore*  autcn  qaln  inoii  nnmeroa  a 
poilii  qniii  mntuiii  lint,  in  dubilfttionam  *oc«ri  ocqait.  ,  .  .  Sid  con 
rbylbmoinm  in  proia  oraiione  uiaiptiorom  nituri  ckdcm  *il  Uque  meiio- 
inm,  quibut  emrcnini  efflcluntut,  conieiiiincuni  ci(  Indoltm  quoque  eoiuw 
fcr«  c*>e  parern.  <^uaTe  non  solum  univcrta  bcgviam  et  lungarum  aylU- 
barum,  ihylhtnorum  aacendcntlun  et  deacendcnllam  «1*  eadetn  tcie  est  la 
orationsbnt  atquc  in  ciTminlbui,  aad  aiiam  titrieuniqu*  d«  ■in|utli  pcdiba* 
rhciofc*  ladkiam  (s«iunt,  anlinU  coram  obverunint  vcrtu*  ei  bi*  ptdibas 
MalHtL" 
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in  poetry  diflered  in  no  respect  from  one  lliat  happened  to  be 
employed  in  prose,  except  that  the  Utter  wag  unexpected,  and  since 
the  rhythm  of  the  prose  verse,  as  we  have  just  seen,  must  have 
been  a  reflex  of  the  rhythm  of  the  spoken  lunguage,  we  arc  agaio 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rhythm  of  poetry  was  hosed 
tipon  the  rhythm  of  the  spoken  language. 

It  now  remains  for  us  briefly  to  discuss  some  of  the  reasons  that 
have  prevented  the  proper  recognition  of  the  principle  here  advo- 
cated, and  that  have  made  it  possible,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Ancient  Greek,  for  the  traditional  view  to  hold  its  own  with  such 
a  degree  of  tenacity.  The  first  of  these  reasons  inheres  in  the 
very  n^Wiiti  of  the  rhythm  of  poetry.  For,  after  all,  no  matter 
how  anistially  and  how  skilfully  used,  poetical  rhythm  serves  as 
an  artificial  restraint  upon  the  language.  Language  docs  not 
naturally  run  in  uniform  rhythms;  not  all  words  are  iambi,  or 
trochees,  or  dactyls,  or  anapaests.  To  secure  a  untform  move- 
ment the  poet  has  to  resort  to  a  process  of  selection  and 
re -arrangement,  and  in  the  course  of  this  process  of  selection  and 
re -arrangement  he  at  times  does  violence  to  the  rhythm  of  Ihe 
spoken  language  as  be  does  to  the  grammar  and  to  the  diction. 
But  as  there  is  usually  some  excuse  for  the  deviations  in  gram- 
mar and  diction,  and,  indeed,  a  portion  of  the  poet's  an  may 
consist  in  the  skilful  use  of  these  very  deviations,  so  there  is 
usually  some  excuse  for  the  deviations  from  the  rhythm  of  the 
spoken  language,  and  the  rhythmical  artist  will  show  his  supe- 
riority also  in  the  way  in  which  he  admits  these  variations.  Some 
of  them  may  be  survivals  from  earlier  periods,  which  have  become 
a  part  of  the  rhythmical  (>araphernatia  of  the  poet's  workshop. 
This  is  true  notoriously  of  the  employmeat  of  mute  «  in  modern 
French  poetry  tn  a  manner  that  is  largely  at  variance  with  the 
usage  of  the  spoken  language.  Other  deviations  may  be  so  skil- 
fully employed  as  to  be  noticeable  only  when  the  verse  in  which 
they  occur  is  taken  out  of  its  context,  whereas  in  continuous 
recitation  or  reading  they  escape  observation.  This  becomes 
possible  by  the  momentum,  if  wc  may  call  it  so,  of  the  rhythm. 
The  type  of  the  rhythm  has  been  set  up  and  the  reader's  mind, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  inertia,  unconsciously  continues  in 
the  same  movement.  This  factor  is  one  that  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  it  unquestionably  played  quite  as  prominent  a 
i&le  in  Aadeni  Greek  as  it  does  in  modern  languages.    The  fol- 
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lowintt  lines  of  Tennyson's  Princess  may  serve  as  an  illustralioo : 

A  %nti  bnud-shoiildci'd  g«nUI  EnglUhman, 
A  lord  of  (>i  pfUe-oicn  ind  ol  *becp, 
A  taUfr  of  hgge  melons  and  of  pine, 
A  pkltoa  ol  sonc  ihliiy  chaitilei. 

These  lines,  ifread  singly,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  con* 
text,  would  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  being  heroic  verse,  and 
yet,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  portion  of  the 
poem,  they  are  naturally  read  as  heroic  verse  and  one  would  not 
at  first  sight  notice  that  in  prose  ibcy  would  be  read  otherwise. 

Even  those  seemingly  more  serious  variations  that  are  brought 
about  by  placing  the  rhythmical  accent  upon  an  unaccented  final 
syllable  may  be  concealed  by  a  little  manipulation,  which  consiMis 
in  a  dissociation  of  the  pitch  and  stress  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
rhythmical  accent  on  the  other  hand,  the  stem-syllable  retaining 
the  pitch  and  strctui  dementi  of  its  normul  accent  and  thus  doing 
partial  justice  to  the  language,  whilst  the  requirements  of  the 
verse  are  met  by  placing  the  rhythmical  accent  on  the  ending. 
Thus,  if  in  the  following  two  verses  from  Tennyson's  /d^li  ef 
the  King, 


and 


tlsrkoning  tho  woild.     We  hsve  loit  hiu ;  b«  >«  gone 
Weating  tb«  while  dower  a(  a  blamelett  life. 


the  words  "  darkening  "  and  "wearing"  are  pronounced  some- 
what as  the  words  "  Thine  are  "  in  the  fifth  verse  of  Tennyson's 
In  Memoriam, 

Thine  aie  ibete  oiIm  of  light  and  (hade. 

the  word  "  thine",  because  of  the  emphasis,  receiving  a  higher 
pitch  andgreater  stress  than  the  word  "are",  and  the  word  "are" 
receiving  the  rhythmical  value  demanded  by  the  verse,'  no  per- 
ceptible violence  will  be  done  to  the  language  and  we  escape  the 
shockof  the  sudden  transition  from  ascending  rhyihm  in  a  number 
of  successive  verses  to  descending  rhythm  in  a  single  verse 
followed  by  just  as  sudden  a  return  to  ascending  rhythm  in  the 
very  next  line. 

*  For  a  different  view  of  the  malicr,  aee  J.  W.  Biighl,  Publlcalioo*  ol  the 
Hodein  Language  A»odatlan.  XIV  (1S99),  pp.  3C4  fl. 
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Bat  apart  from  oU  tbese  dcvudons  which  are  pediecdr  jostifi- 
•bic,  tbtn  «R  otben  that  arc  less  so.  and  ihrse  are  ocfsionaHy 
■■Mfcd  in  eves  bjr  poea  tfail  arc  distinguished  far  iMr  fiiw 
ibrUuucal  fediiq;.  So,  Tor  example,  a  veisc  tike  the  iblloving 
firom  TenByaon's  Prhueu, 

does  aot  £k!l  iutoT«IIr  into  the  moreiaeai  of  heroic  verse,  sod  any 
btrse  somber  of  such  verses  would  be  £aal  to  fiae  i^rthmicai 


Now  all  these  greater  aad  lesaer.  justifiable  aad 

I  hav«  a  teadencr  to  obscore  the  tnae  rebtiowihip  s«b- 

between  the  thytfara  of  poetry  aad  tfeaC  of  the  ^oken 

I  it  is,  periupa.  aoi  anrprinig,  after  aB,.lhBC  there  arc 

Aoac  who  woatd  deay  the  existeoce  e(  any  i 

'  hctwecB  poetry  and  the  spokm  boKiBC*  ■■  the  I 
ofrhytha. 

The  seeood  CKM  ceaaoa  that  has  served  to  keep  I 
iBifce  hMfccnmad  arises  froa  the  phyaiologkal  sod 

I  l)M  are  eacooaceied  ia  the  analysis  of  the  suoods  of 

ThM,  wkkt  the  «nxi«c  petMa  win 

every  oaatkal  aaMorf  piaMlW  sf  fessC  feer 

,  vis;^  ^uhty.  qnaoUSy,  Mress*  Hid  p 

'  be  Ale  Uriy  wdl  to  <£ati^Kah  tbcM  fan 

Me  of  vKd  an^  irw  ^iiiiniii  wotddi  pn 

.  the  pceaence  at  Aeae  ■■'- 

■K  apateasoNndik  tkdfatnfw^  e*cc  ' 
:af< 

of 
■ofi' 


kartBO:  ao  espra*  verv  M^H 
;th«»v^^^ 


»  h»kM« 
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retalu  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  vocal  souods  by  the  aid  of 
ingenious  physical  apparatus,  no  insirumeni  has  as  yet  been 
devised  that  will  simultaneously  determine  the  absolute  or  relative 
values  of  the  quantity,  stress,  and  pitch  of  the  sounds  oTa  sentence 
of  even  moderate  leoKtb. 

But  great  as  may  be  the  obstacles  occasioned  by  the  physical 
limiutions  described  in  the  previous  section  and  by  the  anificial 
restrictions  imposed  on  language  by  the  very  nature  of  rhythm, 
greater  still  arc  the  barriers  to  a  proper  undcrstandinf;  of  the 
subject  under  discussion  that  have  been  caused  by  the  great 
dificfeoce  between  the  Teutonic  lanKuagcs  and  Modern  Greek 
on  the  one  hand  and  Ancient  Greek  on  the  other  so  far  as  ihe 
interrelationship  of  the  elements  of  pitch,  quantity,  and  stress  is 
concerned.  Modern  Greeks  were  the  teachers  of  the  vrestera 
nations  in  the  study  of  Ancient  Greek.  As  these  teachers  were 
unable  to  read  Ancient  Greek  verse  without  a  great  deal  of 
practice,  the  belief  arose  that  Audent  Greek  poetry  was  con- 
structed according  to  an  artificial  system  of  versification.  Now 
Ihe  Teuton,  while  experiencing  the  same  difficulty  with  respect  to 
Ancient  Greek  as  did  his  Modern  Greek  teacher,  found  no  dtfB- 
culty  whatever  in  mastering  Modern  Greek  rhythms,  a  Modern 
Greek  word  being  pronounced  just  as  an  English  word  that  haa 
the  same  number  of  syllables  and  that  is  accented  on  the  same 
syllable  as  thai  which  bears  the  Greek  written  accent.  It  was 
quite  natural,  then,  that  the  belief  regarding  the  artificiality  of 
Ancient  Greek  rhythm  should  have  found  a  finn  lodgment  io  the 
mind  of  the  Teutonic  scholar. 

Furthermore,  as  Modern  Greek  rhythm  is  regulated  principally 
by  the  written  accent  just  as  English  or  German  rhythm  is  regu- 
lated by  the  so-called  word-accent,  and  as  the  principal  point  in 
connection  with  the  writing  of  Classic  verse  was  to  know  Ihe 
quantitiesof  the  syllables  of  the  Classic  languages,  Ihe  vcrsificatioo 
of  these  languages  was  said  to  be  quaHttlative,  whilst  that  of  the 
Teutonic  languages  and  Modem  Greek  was  said  to  be  aeteniual. 
Now  as  the  word  accent  is  used  in  a  variety  of  significations  it 
became  necessary,  of  course,  to  define  ihe  meaning  of  the  word 
tucenlttal.  Inasmuch  as  the  accentual  principle  was  siippoi^ed  to 
be  radically  different  from  the  quantitative  principle,  quantity  was 
excluded ;  everybody  knew  that  the  term  did  not  apply  to  timbre ; 
a  slight  knowledge  of  music  was  sufficient  to  show  that  pilch  did 
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not  determine  rhythm  ;  so  the  only  thing  left  was  lo  suppose  that 
aecent  wua  tantamount  to  siren}  The  inevitable  rcHult  of  this 
lalse  notion  has  been  the  growth  of  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  kinds  of  rhythm,  one  based  upon  quantity, 
the  other  based  upon  stress.'  and  it  is  precisely  this  erroneous 
belief  that    has    to   a    lar^e    extent    been    the    cause    of  the 

'Tbi*  (al*«  viiw  Mcni*  to  have  bsin  paip«(ualod  in  tb«  ttrra  txfitalfrf 
\%  applied  lo  Ihc  aecenl  ol  Modem  Greek  (Brufmann,  Gr.  Gram.*  I143) 
and  of  Ihc  Teutonic  and  ollior  lan)>u*|;e*  (Hi it,  Dir  /HjegrrmaiiiKkt  Aitimt, 
pp.  10 ftnd 47).  though  Hitiader  acc«piing  ihecuxent  claMi6calion  of  word- 
accent  a*  muiimi  and  ixfirtttrf  I*  careful  la  idd  that  probably  both  klnda 
of  accent  eiiil  in  cTeiy  language,  and  be  doei  not  fail  10  call  attention  to 
the  eiiitence  in  the  modern  Germanic  dialed* of  a  wetl-developciJ  to-called 
intiiual  accent.  The  (act  of  Ihv  mallei  ii  that  the  cuirent  clasBiGcalion  i* 
RiUleadlng.  and  any  definition  of  I  he  votd -accent  of  any  parliculai  langoate 
that  Uila  to  take  Into  account  the  three  (aclutaof  pitch,  alieas,  andquantiif, 
fail*  lo  five  an  adeqaate  idea  of  ihe  nature  of  (uchaccenl.  Now  whilal  there 
iiBlill  a  ^ical  deal  lo  be  learned  in  regard  10  the  vord>accBnl  of  Engliah  or 
German,  not  to  mention  Ancient  Greek,  yet  (be  moil  palpable  diSerencc, 
■<  the  writer  leei  11,  between  the  word-accent  of  Kngllih  or  German  and 
(hal  of  Ancient  Greek  is  Ihla;  The  German.  01  the  Engliih.  woid-acceul 
containi  in  addition  to  the  allesE  elcmenl  ■  decided  pitch  element,  and  a* 
■lie  (Tord-accenl  ia  alio  Ihe  regulator  of  the  rhythm,  the  qaaniitalive 
•teinent  muil  alio  be  reckoned  with,  (or  without  a  (ymtnelrlcal  diiirlbutlon 
of  lime-values  rhylhm  U  itnpOFiiblr.  It  will  be  icen,  Iben,  that  In  Englitb 
and  German  (here  is  a  tendency  lo  combine  prominence  of  pilch,  atieaa, 
and  quintilf  on  one  tyllable,  wherea*  In  Ancient  Giock  th«ic  i*  often  • 
tendency  to  diuociatc  prominence  of  pitch  from  prominence  of  either  or 
both  of  the  other  two  factors.  To  ChrUt  (1.  c.  p,  4)  bclnng*  th«  credit  of 
having  pointed  out,  ai  early  aa  iSyij,  Ihe  csaential  diQerence  between  ih« 
accent  of  German  and  Ibal  of  Ancient  Greek. 

'One  of  Ihe  lalsal  adherent*  of  Ihii  view  is  G.  Schnlli,  who  in  fftrmtt 
XXXV(t9oo),p.  314, uiea  the  following  language:  "Man  pllegt  den  Unier. 
schied  im  Verabau  der  intikcn  und  drr  neueren  Zcit  ao  zu  beitimmtn.daaa 
man  jenen  ali  quantitirend.  diesen  al«  acceniaircnd  bcielchnel.  l>ic  Verte 
det  Allen  bauen  alch  auf  der  LAnge  und  KUiie  dct  ijllben  luf,  JU  u»iwi£tm 
«mf  4tr  vtTtekiiitntH  T*ntt,trit  (Ihs  italics  are  mine).  Dieier  Ualersehled 
lit,  wle  man  melnen  sollte,  oHenkundig  und  allgcmein  bekannt .  .  .  Si giitt 
In  dtr  antiktm  P»<iii  kriitn  VtrnuciHt  .(the  ilalici  arc  Schalti's).  Uieaer 
Sau  beruhi  lanftcbst  ant  einct  allgemeinen  P.iwlgung.  W»  tUiit  Jrin  dir 
VmltritMtJ  rwiititH  atetHluireiiJtm  Hid  quanlilirtndim  Vtriham,  wtmit 
ttuiA  dititr  mitJrrimdrr  ActiiUt  itdar/{tiit  Italics  are  mine)?"  It  is  hard  lo 
escape  the  concloalon  tliai.Schulla,  in  addition  to  limiting  Ihe  German  word* 
accent  to  atiess  and  believing  In  a  rhylhm  based  on  stress  veiaua  a  rhythm 
!>a«ed  on  quantity,  It  alao  confouadiaj;  rhythmical  accent  >ad  word-accent. 
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per!tistenc«  of  the  idea  as  lo  a  purely  artificial  basis  of  the 
rh/tlini  of  poetry  and  that  has  blinded  (he  eyes  of  schoUn  in 
regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  rhythm  of  Ancient  Greek. 

Let  us  now  rapidly  survey  the  ground  tlwt  we  have  covered. 
In  the  lirat  place,  (he  principle  was  advanced  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  rhythm  of  poetry  is  based  upon  that  of  the  spoken 
lanKuage.  Secondly,  it  was  shown  that  the  principle  is  probable 
on  a  priori  grouads.  that  it  actually  holds  itood  for  a  number  of 
hutfpiaga,  and  that  therefore  there  is  a  stronj;  presumption  in  its 
£ivor  in  the  case  of  all  languages  whose  poetry  is  characterized 
by  artisiic  rhythm.  Thirdly,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  same 
a  priori  reasoning  applies  also  in  the  case  of  Ancient  Greek  and 
that  our  position  is  sustained  by  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients.  In  the  last  place,  some  of  the  reasons 
were  pointed  out  that  have  kept  the  principle  in  the  background 
and  that  have  made  it  possible,  especially  in  the  case  of  Ancient 
Greek,  for  the  traditional  view  to  hold  its  own  with  such  a  degree 
of  tenacity. 

It  would  seem  high  time,  then,  to  abandon  the  view  that 
Ancient  Greek  rhythm  was  based  upon  principles  that  were 
purely  artificial  and  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  it 
ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  reason  why  the  average 
English  or  German  student,  in  spite  of  a  normally  developed 
rhythmical  feeling,  cannot  read  his  Homeric  hexameter  or  iambic 
trimeter  without  special  preparation  and  without  a  forewarning, 
is  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  his  Creek  according  to 
the  laws  of  English  or  German  rhythm  and  not  according  to  the 
Jaws  of  Ancient  Greek  rhythm. 


JaHm  HonETni  tjMTTKVMTV. 
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